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Vol.  II.  B 


tT  Though  our  commenuries  on  the  following  FIa3rs  have  been 
enriched  by  numerous  extraAs  from  this  celebrated  Eflay*  the 
whole  of  it  is  here  reprinted.  I  ihall  hazard  no  contndi^lion 
idative  to  the  value  of  its  contents^  when  I  add — 

pnjmttjingulat  jtatda  jttvantm    Sts  b  Ys  ir  •• 
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PREFACE 


T    O 


THE     SECOND     EDITION, 

1767. 

THE  author  of  the  following  Essay  was  foli- 
cicous  only  for  the  honour  of  Shakfpeare :  he 
hath  however,  in  bis  own  capacity,  little  reafon  to 
complain  of  occafional  criticks,  or  criticks  iy  profef^ 
Jion.  The  very  few,  who  have  been  pleafed  to 
controvert  any  part  of  his  doctrine,  have  favoured 
him  with  better  manners,  than  arguments;  and 
claim  his  thanks  for  a  further  opportunity  of  de- 
monflrating  the  futility  of  theoretick  reafoning 
againfl:  matter  of  fuif.  It  is  indeed  ftrange,  that 
any  real  friends  of  our  immortal  Poet  Ihould  be 
ftiil  willing  to  force  him  into  a  (ituation,  which  is 
not  tenable :  treat  him  as  a  learned  man,  and  what 
fiiall  excufe  the  mod:  grofs  violations  of  hiftory, 
chronology,  and  geography  ? 

Oj  *r£iViK,  ii^  %t  TCfiVtjf  is  the  motto  of  every  pole^ 
viick:  like  his  brethren  at  the  amphitheatre^  he 
holds  it  a  merit  to  die  hard  \  and  will  not  fay,  enough, 
thousrh  the  battle  be  decided.  "  Were  it  (hewn, 
(fays  fomc  one)  that  the  old  bard  borrowed  all  his 
aliuiions  from  EvgV.jh  books  then  publillied,  our 
£/^;v;y;iiiii^hth:iveponihlyeftablilhed  his  f,  Item/' — 
In  good  time  !— — This  had  fcarccly  been  attempted 
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by  Peter  Bumian  himfelf,  with  the  library  of  Sbak^ 

fpeare  before  him. "  Truly,   (as  Mr.  Dogberry 

laysj  for  mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a 
king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beftow  it  all  on 
this  fubjedl:"  but  where  fhould  I  meet  with  a 
reader  ? — When  the  main  pillars  are  taken  away, 
the  whole  building  falls  in  courfe:  Nothing  hath 
been,  or  can  be,  pointed  out,  which  is  not  eafily 
removed ;  or  rather  which  was  not  virtually  removed 
before :  a  very  little  analogy  will  do  the  bufinefs. 
I  fhall  therefore  have  no  occafion  to  trouble  myfelf 
any  further ;  and  may  venture  to  call  my  pamphlet^ 
in  the  words  of  a  pleafant  declaimer  zgzxn^/ermons 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January^  "  an  anfwer  to  tvcry 
thing  that  (hall  hereafter  be  written  on  the  fubjedl." 

But  "  this  method  of  reafoning  will  prove  any 
one  ignorant  of  the  languages,  who  hath  written 

when  tranflations  were  extant." Shade  of  Bur-^ 

gerfdicius ! — does  it  follow,  becaufe  Shak/peare*s 
early  life  was  incompatible  with  a  courfe  of  edu- 
cation— whofe  contemporaries,  friends  and  foes, 
nay,  and  himfelf  likewife,  agree  in  his  want  of  what 
is  ufually  called  literature — whofe  miftakes  from 
equivocal  tranflations,  and  even  typographical 
errors,  cannot  poffibly  be  accounted  for  otherwife, 
— that  Locke^  to  whom  not  one  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  is  applicable,  underftood  no  Greek? — I 
fufped:.  Rollings  opinion  of  our  philofopher  was 
not  founded  on  this  argument. 

Shakfpeare  wanted  not  the  flilts  of  languages  to 
raife  him  above  all  other  men.  The  quotation  from 
Lilly  in  the  Naming  of  the  Shrew^  if  indeed  it  be 
his,  flrongly  proves  the  extent  of  his  reading  :  had 
he  known  Terence^  he  would  not  have  quoted  erro- 
neoujly  from  his  Grammar.  Every  one  hath  met  with 
fnen  in  common  life,  who,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  IVater^poet,  *'  got  only  from  pojfum  to 
I 
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poffet^^  and  yet  will  throw  out  a  line  occafionally 
from  their  Accidence  or  their  Cato  de  Moribus  with 
tolerable  propriety. If,  however,  the  old  edi- 
tions be  trufted  in  this  paflage,  our  author's  memory 
fomewhat  failed  him  in  point  of  concord. 

The  rage  of  paralleli/ms  is  almoft  over,  and  in 
truth  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd.  *'  This  was 
ftolen  from  one  ciaffick, — That  from  another \' — 
and  had  I  not  ftept  in  to  his  refcue,  "poor  Shakffeare 
had  been  ftript  as  naked  of  ornament,  as  when  he 
firft  held  borfes  at  the  door  of  the  playhoufe. 

The  late  ingenious  and  modeft  Mr.  DodJJey  de- 
clared himlelf 

«*  Untotor'd  in  the  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome  ;" 

yet  let  us  take  a  paflage  at  a  venture  from  any  of 
his  performances,  and  a  thoufand  to  one,  it  is  ftolen. 
Suppofe  it  be  his  celebrated  compliment  to  the 
ladies^  in  one  of  his  earlieft  pieces.  The  Toy-Jhop: 
"  A  good  wife  makes  the  cares  of  the  world  fit 
eafy,  and  adds  a  fweetnefs  to  its  pleafures  ;  fhe  is  a 
man's  beft  companion  in  profperity,  and  his  only 
friend  in  adverfity  ;  the  carefulleft  preferver  of  his 
health,  and  the  kindeft  attendant  in  his  ficknefs; 
a  faithful  advifer  in  diftrefs,  a  comforter  in  affliclion, 
and  a  prudent  manager  in  all  his  domeftick  affairs." 
Plainly y  from  a  fragment  of  Euripides  preferved  by 
Stob^us : 

*'    Opyriv  Tf  zs'px'j^j>tTx,   Xy  S'^&vixixg 

"  yu;j^r:v  ixi^irS(rV' Par.  4to.  1623. 

MahoHo  in  the  Tzvclftb  Night  of  Shakfpcare  hath 
feme  expreffions  very  fimilar  to  Almifcbar  tin  he 
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Arabiam  TaUs :  which  :jci!LiL:&  -nsr  be  iidfcicnt  for 
ffm^  cnticks  co  prove  his  jcjuamnsir  :s  -vzdiJrjiic/ 
It  (ecrm  however,  ar  lait  rtac  ■*  fxfif  ibould 
determine  the  mane."  Tiis^  as  rariolph  ex- 
prellcs  it,  is  a  x-jri  ;r  fss'fsirrz  r'-^  .yrnmaxJ:  but 
I  am  willing,  that  rhe  ±izh2i£C  inelf  be  iocDewhat 
better  afcertained  keicrc  ic  be  ocpcced  to  demon- 

ftrative  cvidewre. L'pca  die  wioie,  I  may  con- 

fider  myfelf  as  the  p?om'€^  cf  the  rr^rue^ziors  :  I 
have  removed  a  deal  ot  ursr^j.  rriaarst^  and  pointed 
out  to  them  :ibdk;prjre's  crack  in  the  evcr-pieafing 
paths  of  nature.  This  was  necd^riiy  a  previous 
inquiry ;  and  I  hope  I  may  aSlMre  wnii  ibme  con- 
fidence,  what  one  of  the  £rft  criricis  of  die  age 
was  picafed  to  declare  on  reading  the  former  edi- 
tion, that  "  The  queftion  is  «r:r  tor  ever  decided.'* 


*«*  I  may  juft  remaxk*  left  thnr  be  acftaken  fer  ErrmUt,  that 
the  word  Cailerime  in  the  4jth  page  h  writien,  according  to  the 
old  Onbography  for  CathmroK^  zsA  that  the  pafige  in  the  4Sth 
page  is  copied  from  Uptam^  who  impcopcriy  calls  H^rmtp  and  A/^r* 
Cf  j/iv/  in  hamlet,  <<  the  CaimeL." 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PRXFIXSD      TO 

THE    THIRD    EDITION, 

1789. 

IT  nuLj  be  neceflary  to  apolo«ze  for  the  repub« 
Ikatkm  of  this  pamphlet.  The  fad  is,  it  has 
been  fiir  a  good  while  extremely  Icarce,  and  (bme 
mercenary  publifliers  were  induced  by  the  extrava- 
gant  price,  which  it  has  occafionally  borne,  to 
proied  a  new  edition  without  the  confent  of  the 
authon 

A  few  corredions  might  probably  be  made,  and 
many  additional  proofs  of  the  aigument  have 
ncceflarily  occurred  in  more  than  twenty  years: 
fome  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  late  admirable 
editions  of  our  Poet,  by  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr. 
Reed. 

But,  perhaps  enough  is  already  faid  on  fb  light 
a  fubjed : — A  fubjed,  however,  which  had  for  a 
long  time  pretty  warmly  divided  the  criticks  upon 
Sbakfpeare^ 
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AN 

ESSAY 


ON       THE 


LEARNING    OF    SHAKSPEARE: 


ADDRESSED      TO 


JOSEPH    CRADOCK,    Es(u 


''  QHAKSPEARE;*  fays  a  brother  of  the  rra/// 

0  **  is  a  vaft  garden  of  criticifm  :"  and  certainly 
no  one  can  be  favoured  with  more  weeders  f;ra/is. 

But  how  often,  my  dear  fir,  are  weeds  and  flowers 
torn  up  indifcriminately  ? — the  ravaged  fpot  is  re- 
planted in  a  moment,  and  a  profufion  of  critical 
thorns  thrown  over  it  for  fecurity. 

"  A  prudent  man,  therefore,  would  not  venture 
his  fingers  amongft  them." 

Be  however  in  little  pain  for  your  friend,  who 
regards  himfelf  fufficiently  to  be  cautious  : — yet  he 
aflcrts  with  confidence,  that  no  improvement  can 
be  expedled,  whilfl:  the  natural  foil  is  miftaken  for 
a  hot-bed,  and  the  natives  of  the  banks  of  Avon 
are  fcientifically  choked  with  the  culture  of  ex- 
oticks. 

^  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Preface  to  Beaumont  and  FUuher,  lo  Vols. 
S '0.1750. 
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■  ■  • 

T-H\b  much  for  metaphor ;  it  is  contrary  to  the 

ftaiAtVio  fly  out  fo  early:  but  who  can  tell,  whc- 

.  ther'It  may  not  be  demonftrated  by  fome  critick  or 

other,  that  a  deviation  from  rule  is  peculiarly  happy 

/in  an  EfTay  on  Shakfpeare! 

You  have  long  known  my  opinion  concerning 
the  literary  acquiiitions  of  our  immortal  dramatift; 
and  remember  how  I  congratulated  myfelf  on  my 
coincidence  with  the  lafl  and  bed  of  his  editors.  I 
told  you  however,  that  his  fmall  Latin  and  lefs 
Greek '  would  ftill  be  litigated,  and  you  fee  very 
afluredly  that  I  was  not  miflaken.  The  trumpet 
hath  been  founded  againft  "  the  darling  projed:  of 
reprefenting  Shakfpeare  as  one  of  the  illiterate 
vulgar  ;••  and  indeed  to  fo  good  purpofe,  that  I 
would  by  all  means  recommend  the  performer  to 
the  army  of  the  braying  faSlion^  recorded  by  Cer- 
vantes. The  teftimony  of  his  contemporaries  is 
again  difputed  ;  conftant  tradition  is  oppofed  by 
flimfy  arguments;  and  nothing  is  heard,  but  con- 
fulion  and  nonfenfc.  One  could  fcarcely  imagine 
this  a  topick  very  likely  to  inflame  the  pafTions  :  it 
is  ailirted  by  Dryden,  that  •*  thofe  who  accufe  him 
to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  grcateft  com- 
mendation ;"  yet  an  attack  upon  an  article  of  faith 
hath  been  ufually  received  with  more  temper  and 
complacence,  than  the  unfortunate  opinion,  which 
I  am  about  to  defend. 

But  let  us  prcvioufly  lament  with  every  lover  of 
Shakfpeare,  that  the  queftion  was  not  fully  difcuflcd 

'  This  paffage  of  Ben  Jonfon,  fo  often  ouoted^  i$  given  m  in 
the  admirable  prrface  to  the  late  edition,  with  a  various  reading, 
•«  fmall  I^tin  and  no  Greek,"  which  hath  been  held  up  to  the  pub- 
lick  for  a  modern  fophiiiication :  yet  whether  an  error  or  not,  it 
was  adopted  above  a  century  ago  by  W.  Towers,  in  a  panegyrick 
on  Cnrtw right.  His  eulogy,  with  more  than  fifty  others,  on  this 
now  forgotten  poet,  was  prefixed  to  the  edit.  1651* 
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by  Mr.  Johnfon  himfelf :  what  he  fefes  intuitively^ 
others  muft  arrive  at  by  a  feries  of  proofs ;  and  I 
have  not  time  to  teach  with  precifion :  be  contented 
therefore  with  a  few  curfory  obfervations,  as  they 
may  happen  to  arife  from  the  chaos  of  papers,  you 
have  fo  often  laughed  at,  "  a  ftock  fufficient  to  fet 
up  an  editor  in  form.**  I  am  convinced  of  the 
ftrength  of  my  caufe,  and  fuperior  to  any  little 
advantage  from  fophiflical  arrangements. 

General  pofitions  without  proofs  will  probably 
bve  no  great  weight  on  either  fide,  yet  it  may  not 
fecm  fair  to  fupprefs  them :  take  them  therefore  z% 
their  authors  occur  to  me,  and  we  will  afterward 
proceed  to  particulars. 

The  teftimony  of  Ben.  (lands  foremoft;  and 
fome  have  held  it  fufficient  to  decide  the  contro- 
vcrfy:  in  the  warmeft  panegyrick,  that  ever  was 
written,  he  apologizes  -^  for  what  he  fuppofed  the 
only  defedl  in  his  "  beloved  friend, — 


-Soul  of  the  age! 


•  Th'  applaufcl  delight!  the  wonder  of  our  (lage! — * 

whofe  memory  he  honoured  almoft  to  idolatry :" 
and  confcious  of  the  worth  of  ancient  literature, 
like  any  other  man  on  the  fame  occafion,  he  rather 
carries  his  acquirements  above ^  than  below  the  truth. 
"  Jealoufy  !"  cries  Mr.  Upton ;  "  people  will  allow 
others  any  qualities,  but  thofe  upon  which  they 
highly  value  tbemfelves.'*  Yes,  where  there  is  a 
competition,  and  the  competitor  formidable :  but, 
I  think,  this  critick  himfelf  hath  fcarcely  fet  in 
oppofition  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare  and  Jonfon. 
When  a  fupcriority  is  univerfaily  granted,  it  by  no 
means  appears  a  man's  literary  intereft  to  deprefs 
the  reputation  of  his  antagonill. 

'  "  Thugb  thou  hadil  /mall  Latin;*  Sec. 
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In  truth  the  received  opinion  of  the  pride  and 
malignity  of  Jonfon^  at  lead  in  the  earlier  part  of 
life,  is  abfolutely  groundlefs :  at  this  time  fcarce  a 
play  or  a  poem  appeared  Avithout  Ben's  encomium^ 
from  the  original  Shakfpeare  to  the  tranflator  of 
Du  Bartas. 

But  Jonfon  is  by  no  means  our  only  authority. 
Drayton  the  countryman  and  acquaintance  of 
Shakfpeare,  determines  his  excellence  to  the  na-^ 
iurall  Sraine*  only.  Digges,  a  wit  of  the  town 
before  our  poet  left  the  ftage,  is  very  ftrong  to  the 
purpofe, 

'*  Nature  only  helpt  hlni,  for  looke  thorov 

•*  Thb  whole  book,  thou  (halt  find  he  doth  not  borow« 
"  One  phrafe  from  Greekef>»  not  Latines  imitate, 
**  Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  tranflate."  ^ 

Suckling  oppofed  his  eafierftrain  to  thtfweat  of 
the  learned  Jonfon.  Dcnham  afllires  us,  that  all  he 
had  was  from  old  nfoiher-wit.  His  native  wood-- 
notes  wild,  every  o.ie  remembers  to  be  celebrated 
by  Milton.  Dryden  obferves  prettily  enough,  that 
•'  he  wanted  not  the  fpcdaclcs  of  books  to  read 
nature.'*  He  came  out  of  her  hand,  as  fomc  one 
elfe  exprefles  it,  like  Pallas  out  o{  Jove's  head,  at 
full  growth  and  mature. 

The  ever  memorable  Hales  of  Eton,  (who,  not- 
withftanding  his  epithet,  is,  I  fear,  almoft  forgotten,) 
had  too  great  a  knowledge  both  of  Shakfpeare  and 
the  ancients  to  allow  much  acquaintance  between 
them:  and  urged  very  juftly  on  the  part  of  genius 

^  In  his  Elegie  on  Poets  mni  Potfit^  p.  206.     Folio,  1627. 

^  From  his  Po^m  upon  Mafttr  William  Sbakj'peare^  intended  to 
have  been^  prefixed »  with  the  other  of  his  compofition.  to  the 
folio  of  1623  :  and  afterward  printed  in  feveral  mifcellaneous 
colle^ions :  particularly  the  fpurioua  edition  of  Hbakfpeart* s  Poems^ 
1640.    Some  account  of  him  may  be  met  with  in  WQQd*t  Atbett*. 
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in  oj^fition  to  pedantry,  that  ^'  if  he  had  not 
read  the  clafficks,  he  had  likewife  not  Jfolen  from 
them ;  and  if  any  topick  was  produced  from  a  poet 
of  antiquity  he  would  undertake  to  (how  fomewhat 
on  the  fame  fubjed,  at  lead  as  well  written  by 
Shakfpeare." 

Fuller  a  diligent  and  equal  fearcher  after  truth 
and  quibbles,  declares  pofitively,  that  "  his  learn- 
ing was  very  little, — nature  was  all  the  arl  ufed 
upon  him,  zs  be  bim/elf,  if  alive,  would  confefs.'* 
And  may  we  not  fay,  he  did  confefs  it,  when  he 
apologized  for  his  un/ufored  lines  to  his  noble  patron 
the  Earl  of  Southampton? — this  lift  of  witnefles 
might  be  eafily  enlarged ;  but  I  flatter  myfelf,  I 
fliall  ftand  in  no  need  of  fuch  evidence. 

One  of  the  firft  and  moft  vehement  aflertors  of 
the  learning  of  Shakfpeare,  was  the  editor  of  his 
poems,  the  well-known  Mr.  Gildon;*^  and  hisfteps 
were  moft  punchially  taken  by  a  fubfequent  labourer 
in  the  fame  department.  Dr.  Sewell. 

Mr.  Pope  fuppofed  "  little  ground  for  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  his  want  of  learning:"  once  in- 
deed he  made  a  proper  diftinclion  between  learning 
and  lafiguages^  as  I  would  be  underftood  to  do  in 
my  title-page ;  but  unfortunately  he  forgot  it  in 
the  courfe  of  his  difquifition,  and  endeavoured  to 
perfuade   himfelf  that  Shakfpeare's  acquaintance 


'  Heiicc  perhaps  the  ilLftarrd  rage  between  this  critick  and  his 
cld?r  brother,  John  Dennis,  fo  patheticall)*  lamented  in  the  Dundadm 
^hilft  the  former  was  perfuadcd,  that  "  the  man  who  doubts  of 
the  learning  of  Shakfpeare,  hath  none  of  his  own  :''  the  latter, 
above  T'^irding  the  attack  in  his  private  capacity,  declares  with 
gfcat  patr  (tick  vehemence,  that  **  he  who  allows  Shakfpeare  had 
kaming,  and  a  familiar  ac:iuaintancc  with  the  ancients,  ought  to 
^  looked  upon  ps  a  detractor  from  the  glory  of  Great  Britain." 
I^.ir.iN  vva>  expelled  his  c.-IL'ge  for  attempt: ni;  to  ftal)  a  man  in  the 
^rk:  Pope  would  have  been  glad  of  this  ar.ev.duic. 
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with  the  ancients  might  be  adually  proved  by  the 
fame  medium  as  Jonfon's. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  "  very  unwilling  to  allow  him 
fo  poor  a  fcholar,  as  many  have  laboured  to  repre-^ 
fent  him;*'  and  yet  is  "  cautious  of  declaring  too 
pofitively  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.'* 

Dr.  Warburton  hath  expofed  the  weaknefs  of 
fome  arguments  from/u/peffed  imitations ;  and  yet 
offers  others,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  could  as  eafily 
have  refuted. 

Mr.  Upton  wonders  "  with  what  kind  of  reafon- 
ing  any  one  could  be  fo  far  impofed  upon,  as  to 
imagine  that  Shakfpeare  had  no  learning;'* 
and  lafiies  with  much  zeal  and  fatisfacflion  "  the 
pride  and  pertnefs  of  dunces,  who,  under  fuch  a 
name  would  gladly  fheltcr  their  own  idlenefs  and 
ignorance.*' 

He,  like  the  learned  knight,  at  cwcry  anomaly  in 
grammar  or  metre, 

**  Hath  hard  words  ready  to  (how  why, 
"  And  tell  what  ntie  he  did  it  by." 

How  would  the  old  bard  have  been  afloniflied  to 

X  have  found,  that  he  had  very  Ikilfully  given  the 

V  trochaic  dimeter  bracbycataUcJsc^  commonly  called 

the  itbypballic  meafure  to  the  Witches  in  Macbeth! 

and  that  now  and  then  a  halting  vcrfe  afforded  a 

mod  beautiful  inftance  of  the  pes  proceleufmaticus  I 

"  But,  continues  Mr.  Upton,  it  was  a  learned 
age ;  Roger  Afcham  affures  us,  that  Queen  Eliza-- 
beth  read  more  Greek  every  day,  than  fome  digm^ 
taries  of  the  church  did  Latin  in  a  whole  week." 
This  appears  very  probable ;  and  a  pleafant  proof 
it  is  of  the  general  learning  of  the  times,  and  of 
Shakfpeare  in  particular.  I  wonder,  he  did  not 
corroborate  it  with  an  extraft  from  her  injunftions 
to  her  clergy,  that  "  fuch  as  were  but  mean  readers 
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fliould  perufc  over  before,  once  or  twice,  the 
chapters  and  homilies,  to  the  intent  they  might 
read  to  the  better  underftanding  of  the  people." 

Dr.  Grey  declares,  that  Shakfpeare's  knowledge 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  cannot  reafonably 
be  called  in  queftion.  Dr.  Dodd  fuppofes  it  proved, 
that  he  was  not  fuch  a  novice  in  learning  and 
antiquity  zsfome  people  would  pretend.  And  to 
dofc  the  whole,  for  I  fufped:  yqii  to  be  tired  of 
quotation,  Mr.  Whalley,  the  ingenious  editor  of 
Jonfon,  hath  written  a  piece  exprefsly  on  this  fide 
the  queftion :  perhaps  from  a  very  excufable  par- 
tiality, he  was  willing  to  draw  Shkkfpeare  from 
the  field  of  nature  to  claflick  ground,  where  alone, 
he  knew,  his  author  could  pombly  cope  with  him. 
Thefe  criticks,and  many  others  their  coadjutors, 
have  fuppofed  themfelves  able  to  trace  Shakfpearc 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients ;  and  have  fometimes 
pcrfuaded  us  of  their  own  learning,  whatever  be- 
came of  their  author's.  Plagiarifms  have  been 
difcovered  in  every  natural  defcription  and  every 
nioral  fentiment.  Indeed  by  the  kind  afliftance  of 
the  various  Excerpt  a  ^  Sententiiey  and  F lores ,  this  bu- 
finefs  may  be  effected  with  very  little  expence  of 
time  or  fagacity  ;  as  Addifon  hath  demonftrated  in 
his  comment  on  Chccy-chaje^  and  Wagftaff  on  Toin 
Thumb  ;  and  I  myfelf  will  engage  to  give  you  quo- 
tations from  the  elder  Englilh  writers  (for  to  own 
the  truth,  I  was  once  idle  enough  to  collect  fuchj 
which  (hall  carry  with  them  at  kaft  an  equal  degree 
of  fimilarity.  But  there  can  be  no  occalion  of 
Wafting  any  future  time  in  this  department  :  the 
World  is  now  in  pofTcfTion  of  the  Murks  cf  Imita^ 
tion. 

"  Shakfpeare  however  hath  frequent  allufions  to 
the/.r/j  and  fables  of  antiquity."  Granted  : — and 
^  Mat.  Prior  fays,   to  fave  the  effufion  of  more 
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Chriftian  ink^  I  will  endeavour  to  fhow»  how  the)r 
came  to  his  acquaintance. 

It  is  notorious,  that  much  of  his  matter  of  faO 
knowledge  is  deduced  from  Plutarch :  but  in  what 
language  he  read  him,  hath  yet  been  the  queftion. 
Mr.  Upton  is  pretty  coniident  of  his  (kill  in  the 
original,  and  corre(9:8  accordingly  the  errors  of  bis 
copyifts  by  the  Greek  ftandard.  Take  a  few  in* 
fiances,  which  will  elucidate  this  matter  fufficiently. 

In  the  third  a(fl  oi  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  06bi\\u^ 
reprefents  to  his  courtiers  the  imperial  pomp  of 
thofe  illuftrious  lovers,  and  the  arrangement  of 
their  dominion. 


•«  __———— Unto  her 

"  He  eave  the  'ftabliihment  of  Egypt,  made  her 
••  Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Ljdia, 
•*  Abfolute  gueen." 

Read  Lilya,  fays  the  critick  autborathely,  as  is 
plain  from  Plutarch,  Ilpemiv  [a\v  iviipfin  KXfov«rf«f 
fici^(Xi^^»9  Alyvirlw  ^  Kuirpy  7^  AIBTH£,  Xf  koiXh;  Xvflof. 

This  is  very  true :  Mr.  Heath  •  accedes  to  the 
corredion,  and  Mr.  Johnfon  admits  it  into  the 
text :  but  turn  to  the  tranflation,  from  the  French 
of  Amyot,  by  Thomas  North,  in  folio,  1579,'  and 
you  will  at  once  fee  the  origin  of  the  miftake. 


*  It  it  extraordinary,  that  this  gentleman  fhoold  attempt  fe 
Toluminoui  a  work,  as  the  Revi/al  of  Sbak/ptares  Text,  when,  he 
tells  us  in  his  Preface,  "  he  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  fumilhed 
with  either  of  the  folh  editions,  much  lefs  any  of  the  ancient 
qtMrtot  :'*  and  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  performance  was  known 
to  him  only  by  Mr.  Warburton's  rcprcfentation." 

9  1  find  the  chara^ler  of  this  work  pretty  early  delineated : 
••  'Twas  Greek  at  firft,  that  Greek  was  Latin  made, 
•*  That  Latin,  French  ;  that  French  to  Englifh  ft  raid : 
••  Thus  'twixt  one  Phitarch  there's  more  ditterence, 
'*  Than  i'th'  fame  Englifhman  returned  from  France.'* 
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"  Firft  of  all  he  did  cftablifli  Cleopatra  queenc 
of  iEgypt,  of  Cyprus,  of  Lydia^  and  the  lower 
Syria.*' 

Again^  in  the  fourth  adt : 


•  My  meOTenger 


**  He  hath  whipt  with  rods,  dares  roe  to  perTonal  combtt^ 
*'  Czfar  to  Antony.     Let  th'  old  ruffian  know 
'*  I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time 
•«  Laogh  at  his  challenge. " 

"  What  a  reply  is  this  ?"  cries  Mr.  Upton,  "  'tis 
acknowledging  he  fhould  fall  under  the  unequal 
combat.     But  if  we  read. 


•  Let  the  old  ruffian  know 


'  Hf  hath  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time 
*  /  laugh  at  his  challenge. ' 

vc  have  the  poignancy  and  the  very  repartee  of 
Caefar  in  Plutarch.*' 

This  correftion  was  firft  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  and  Mr.  Johnfon  hath  received  it.  Moft 
indifputably  it  is  the  fenfe  of  Plutarch,  and  given 
fo  in  the  modern  tranflation :  but  Shakfpeare  was 
misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  old  one :  "  Anto- 
nius  fent  again  to  challenge  Caefar  to  fight  him : 
Cjefar  anfwered.  That  be  had  many  other  ways  tq 
die,  than  fo.'* 

In  the  third  adl  of  Julius  C<efary  Antony,  in  his 
well-known  harangue  to  the  people,  repeats  a  part 
of  the  emperor's  will : 

**  —  To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 

**  To  every  fcv*ral  man,  feveniy-fivc  drachmas. 

"  Moreover  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 

"  His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orch.irds, 

•*  On  this  fide  1  iber " 

"  Our  author  certainly  wrote,"  fays  Mr.  Theo- 
bald,—" On  that  fide  Tiber— 

*  Trans  Tibcrim — ^propc  Casfaris  hortos,* 

Vol.  II.  C 
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And  Plutarch,  whom  Shakfpeare  very  diligently 
ftudied,  exprefsly  declares,  that  he  left  the  publick 
his  gardens  and  walks,  vfp«v  ri  norei[M,  ieyond  the. 
ryber:' 

This  emendation  likewife  hath  been  adopted  by 
the  fubfequent  editors;  but  hear  again  the  old 
tranflation,  where  Shakfpcare*s/«rfy  lay :  **  He  be- 

3ueathed  unto  every  citizen  of  Rome  feventy-fivc 
rachmas  a  man,  and  he  left  his  gardens  and  ar- 
bours unto  the  people,  which  he  had  on  this  fide 
of  the  river  of  Tybcr."  I  could  furnifh  you  w^th 
many  more  inftances,  but  thefe  are  as  good  as  a 
thoufand. 

Hence  had  our  author  his  charadleriflick  know- 
ledge of  Brutus  and  Antony^  upon  which  much 
argumentation  for  his  learning  hath  been  founded : 
and  hence  literatim  the  epitaph  on  Timon,  which 
it  was:  once  prefumed,  he  had  corrcfted  from  the 
blunders  of  the  Latin  verfion^  by  his  own  fuperior 
knowledge  of  the  original/ 

I  cannot  however  omit  a  paflage  from  Mr.  Pope* 
^  The  fpeecbes  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus 
may,  I  think,  be  as  well  made  an  inftance  of  the 
learning  of  Shakfpeare,  as  thofe  copy*d  from 
Cicero  in  Catiline^  of  Ben  Jonfon's/'  Let  us  in- 
quire into  this  matter,  and  tranfcribe  a  fpeecb  for 
a  fpecimen.     Take  the  famous  one  of  Volumnia : 

<'  Should  we  be  filent  and  not  fpc«k»  our  niinent 

•*  And  date  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 

•♦  Vt^e'vc  led  fince  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyfelf, 

••  How  more  nnfortunate  than  all  living  women 

•*  Are  we  come  hither ;  fince  thy  fight,  which  flioufd 

•*  Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  comfoitv 

•«  Conflrains  them  wccp,^  and  (hake  with  fear  and  forrow  ^ 

*'  Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  fee 

**  The  fon,  the  hufband,  and  the  father  tearing 

*  Sec  Theobald*!  Pfcfocc  to  Kin^  Richard  II.  8vo,  1720W 
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««  His  country's  boweh  out :  and  to  poor  wc 

•*  Thy  enmity's  moft  capital ;  thou  barr'ft  us 

**  Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 

««  That  all  bat  we  enjoy.     For  how  can  we, 

^  Alas !  how  can  we,  for  oar  country  pray, 

•*  Whereto  we're  bound,  together  with  thy  vidory, 

«*  Whereto  were  bound ?     Alack !  or  we  muft  lo& 

••  The  country,  our  dear  nurfe;  or  elfe  thy  perfon^ 

•«  Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  muft  find 

**  An  eminent  calamity,  though  we  had 

«  Our  wi(h,  which  fide  (hou'd  win.    For  either  thoo 

««  Muft,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 

•«  With  manacles  thorough  our  ftrccts ;  or  elfe 

«•  Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 

*'  And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  (bed 

«•  Thy  wife  and  children's  bloocL     For  myfelf,  fon^ 

**  Ipurpoie  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 

•»  Tlieic  wars  determine :  if  I  can't  perfuade  thee 

**  Rather  to  ftiow  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 

"  Than  feek  the  end  of  one ;  thou  (halt  no  fooner 

**  March  to  adault  thy  countr)',  than  to  tread 

••  (Truft  to't,  thou  (halt  not,)  on  thy  mother's  womb^ 

««  That  brought  thee  to  this  world." 

I  will  now  give  you  the  old  tranflation,  w  hich 
fliall  efFeAually  confute  Mr.  Pope :  for  our  author 
hath  done  little  more,  than  thrown  the  very  words 
of  North  into  blank  verfe : 

"  If  we  helde  our  peace  (my  fonne)  and  deter- 
mined not  to  fpeake,  the  (late  of  our  poore  bodies, 
and  prefent  fight  of  our  rayment,  would  eafcly  be- 
wray to  thee  what  life  we  haue  led  at  home,  fincc 
thy  exile  and  abode  abroad.  But  thinke  now  with 
thy  felfe,  howe  much  more  unfortunately,  then  all 
the  women  liuinge  we  are  come  hether,  conlider- 
ingthat  the  fight  which  fliould  be  mod  pleafaunt 
to  all  other  to  beholde,  fpitefull  fortune  hath  made 
n^oft  fearfull  to  us :  making  my  fclfe  to  fee  my 
fonne,  and  my  daughter  here,  her  hulband,  be- 
ficging  the  walles  of  his  natiue  countrie.  So  as 
that  which  is  the  only  comfort  to  all  other  in  their 

C  2 
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adverfitie  and  mifcrie,  to  pray  unto  the  goddes,  and 
to  call  to  them  for  aide ;  is  the  onely  thinge  which 
plongeth  us  into  moft  deepe  perplexitie.  For  wc 
cannot  (alas)  together  pray,  both  for  vi<9x)rie,  for 
our  countrie,  and  for  fafety  of  thy  life  alfo :  but  a 
worlde  of  grievous  curfes,  yea  more  than  any  mor- 
tall  enemie  can  heappe  uppon  us,  are  forcibly  wrapt 
up  in  our  prayers.  For  the  bitter  foppe  of  moft 
harde  choyce  is  offered  thy  wife  and  children,  to 
foregoe  the  one  of  the  two :  either  to  lofe  the  per- 
fone  of  thy  felfe,  or  the  nurfe  of  their  natiue  con- 
trie.  For  my  felfe  (my  fonne)  I  am  detennined 
not  to  tarrie,  till  fortune  in  my  life  time  doe  make 
an  ende  of  this  warre.  For  if  I  cannot  perfuade 
thee,  rather  to  doe  good  unto  both  parties,  then  to 
ouerthrowe  and  deftroye  the  one,  preferrinjg  louc 
and  nature  before  the  malice  and  calamitie  oTwarres : 
thou  ftialt  fee,  my  fonne,  and  truft  unto  it,  thou 
Ihalt  no  foner  marche  forward  to  aflault  thy  coun- 
trie, but  thy  foote  Ihall  tread  upon  thy  mother's 
wombe,  that  brought  thee  firft  into  this  world/' 

The  length  of  this  quotation  will  be  excufed  for 
its  curiofity ;  and  it  happily  wants  not  the  afliftance 
of  a  comment.  But  matters  may  not  always  be  fo 
cafily  managed : — a  plagiarifm  from  Anacreon  hath 
been  deteded. 

**  The  fun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraftion 

**  Robs  the  vafl  fea.     The  moon's  an  arrant  thief* 

•«  And  her  pale  fire  (he  fnatches  from  the  fun. 

•*  The  fea's  a  thief,  whofe  liquid  furge  refolves 

••  The  moon  into  fait  tears.     The  earth's  a  thief, 

"  That  fee.ls  and  breeds  by  a  composure  ftorn 

•'  From  gcn'ral  excrement:  each  thing's  a  thief." 

^*  This  (fays  Dr.  Dodd)  is  a  good  deal  iii  the 
manner  of  the  celebrated  drinking  OdCy  too  well 
known  to  be  inferred."  Yet  it  may  be  alledged 
by  thofe,  who  imagine  Shakfpeare  to  have  been 
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generally  able  to  think  forhimfelf,  that  thetopicks 
are  obvious,  and  their  application  is  different. — But 
for  argument's  fake,  let  the  parody  be  granted; 
and  "  our  author  (fays  fome  one)  may  be  puzzled 
to  prove,  that  there  was  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
Anacreon  at  the  time  Shakfpeare  wrote  his  Timon 
9f  Athens.**  This  challenge  is  peculiarly  unhappy : 
for  I  do  not  at  prefent  recoiled  any  other  claffick^ 
(if  indeed,  with  great  deference  to  Mynheer  Dc 
Pauw,  Anacreon  maybe  numbered  amongft  them,) 
that  was  originally  publiftied  with  /Te;o Latin'  tranfla- 
tions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Puttenham  in  his  Arte  of 
Englijb  Poejie^  ^S^9y  quotes  fome  one  of  a  ''  reafon- 
able  good  facilitie  in  tranflktion,  who  finding  cer^ 
taine  of  Anacreon's  Odes  very  well  tranflated  by 
Ronfard  the  French  poet — comes  our  minion,  and 
tranflates  the  fame  out  of  French  into  Englifh:** 
and  his  flridures  upon  him  evince  the  publication. 
Now  this  identical  ode  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Ronfard !  and  as  his  works  are  in  few  hands^  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  tranfcribing  it: 

"  La  teire  les  eaax  va  boivant, 

*'  L'  arbre  la  boit  par  fa  racine, 

'*  La  mcr  falec  boit  le  vent, 

'*  £t  le  foleil  boit  la  marine. 

"  Le  foleil  eft  bea  de  la  lane, 

••  Tout  boit  (bit  en  haut  ou  en  bas : 

••  Suivant  ceftc  rcigle  commune, 

"  Pourquoy  done  ne  boirons-nous  pas  ?" 

Edit.  Fol.  p.  507. 

5  By  Henry  Stephens  and  Elias  Andreas,  Par.  1554,.  4to.  ten 
yean  before  the  birth  of  Shakfpeare.  The  former  vcrfion  hath 
been  afcribed  without  rcafon  to  John  Dorat.  Many  other  tranila- 
tors  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  century:  and  particularly  the 
ode  in  aneftion  was  made  popular  by  fiuchanan,  whofe  pieces  were 
foon  to  DC  met  with  io  almoft  every  modern  language. 
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I  know  not  whether  an  obfervation  or  two  rela-* 
tive  to  our  author's  acquaintance  with  Homer,  be 
worth  our  inveftigation.  The  ingenious  Mrs. 
Lenox  obfcrves  on  a  palTage  of  Troilus  and  Creffida^ 
where  Achilles  is  roufed  to  battle  by  the  death  of 
Patroclus,  that  Shakfpcare  mud  here  have  had  the 
Iliad  in  view,  as  "  the  old  ftory/  which  in  many 
places  he  hath  faithfully  copied,  is  abfolutely  filent 
with  refpcdt  to  this  circumftance/' 

And  Mr,  Upton  is  pofitive  that  t\\tfweet  oblivious 
antidote,  inquired  after  by  Macbeth,  could  be  nothing 
but  the  nepenthe  dcfcribed  in  the  Odyjfey, 

I  will  not  infift  upon  the  trandations  by  Chapmani 
as  the  firft  editions  are  without  date,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exadl  time  of  their 
publication.  But  the  former  circumllance  might 
have  been  learned  from  Alexander  Barclay;*  and 
the  latter  more  fully  from  Spenfer,*  than  from 
Homer  himfelf. 

"  But  Shakfpeare'*  perfifts  Mr.  Upton,  "  hath 


4  It  was  originally  dranvn  into  EftgliJBe  by  Caxton  under  tho 
name  of  The  Recuyei  of  the  Hiftorjet  of  Tray  ^  from  the  French  of  the 
ryght  'venerable  Per/on  and  'worjkipjull  man  Raoul  le  Feure^  and 
fyrfjfjhed  in  the  holy  citye  of  Colette  the  1 9  day  of  Sef/embreg  fhe  yert 
of  our  Lord  God,  a  thoufond  foure  hundred ftxty  and  enleuenm  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  printed  an  edit.  fol.  15034  and  there  have  been  feveral 
fubfcquent  ones. 

J  •'  Who  lift  thiftory  of  Patroclus  to  rcadc,"  te. 

Ship  ofFoolett  1570,  p.  ai» 
•       "  NcDcnihc  is  a  drinck  of  foueragne  grace* 
*•  Denized  by  the  gods,  for  to  afTwage 
"  Harts  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chaco— 

**  Inlkad  thereof  fweet  peace  and  quietage 
•'  It  doth  cftablifli  in  the  troubled  mynd,"  Sec. 

Faerie  ^eene,  1 596,  Book  IV.  c.  iii.  ft*  43* 
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fomc  Greek  exprejjioiu.*'   Indeed ! — ^^  Wc  have  one 
in  Coriolanus : 


«  ' It  is  held 

*  TliaC  Taloar  is  the  chiefeft  virtue^  and 

*  McA  dignifies  the  haver/ 

and  another  in  Macbeth^  where  Banquo  addrefles 
the  weird Jifter Si 


-M7  noble  partner 


'  Yoa  greet  with  prefent  grace,  and  gxeat  predidtioa 
•  Of  noble  having* 

Gr/Ex««. — and  ^pQc  to»  "E^owa,  to  the  haver  *^ 

This  was  the  common  language  of  Shakfpeare's 
time,  **  Lye  in  a  water-bearer's  houfe  !  *'  fays 
Matter  Mathew  of  Bobadil^  "  a  gentleman  of  his 
havings!** 

Thus  likewife  John  Davies  in  his  Plea/ant  Defcani 
upon  Englijb  Proverbs^  printed  with  his  Scourge  of 
folly ^  about  161 2: 

•*  Do  tvfll  and  ba<ve  iMell! — ncyther  fo  ftill : 

**  For  fome  arc  good  doers,  whofe  having:  are  ill.** 

and  Daniel  the  hiftorian  ufes  it  frequently.  Having 
feems  to  be  fynonymous  with  behaviour  in  Gawin 
Douglas^  and  the  elder  Scotch  writers. 

Haver,  in  the  fenfe  of  pojfejfor,  is  every  where 
met  with:  though  unfortunately  the  vfo^  rov^Ep^orrat 
of  Sophocles  produced  as  an  authority  for  it,  is 


"  It  IS  vcF)'  remarkable,  that  the  biihop  is  called  by  his  country- 
n^i  Sir  David  Lindfey,  in  his  Complaint  of  our  Soueranc  Lordis 

•*  In  our  IngUfche  rethorick  the  rofe." 
And  Dunbar  hath  a  (imilar  expreflion  in  his  beautiful  pcem  of  The 
OildJn  Terge. 

C4 
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fufpeded  by  Kufter/  as  good  a  critick  in  thefe 
matters^  to  have  abfolutely  a  different  meaning. 

But  what  Ihall  we  fay  to  the  learning  of  the 
Clown  in  Hamlet,  "  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke?*' 
alluding  to  the  ByAuro?  of  the  Greeks :  and  Homer 
and  his  fcholiaft  are  quoted  accordingly ! 

If  it  be  not  fufficient  to  fay,  with  Dr.  War- 
burton,  that  the  phrafe  might  have  been  taken  from 
hufbandry,  without  much  depth  of  reading;  wc 
may  produce  it  from  a  £)////>  of  the  workmen  of 
Dover,  preferved  in  the  additions  to  Holinjbed^ 
p.  1546: 

•*  My  bow  is  broke,  I  would  mnjoke, 

«•  My  foot  is  fore,  I  can  worke  no  more.*' 

An  expredion  of  my  Dame  Quifckly  is  next 
faftened  upon,  which  you  may  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  modern  text ;  (he  calls  fome  of  the  pretended 
fairies  in  The  Merry  fVives  of  IVindJorz 

*•  Orphan"*  heirs  of  fixed  Dcftiny." 

•'  And  how  elegant  is  this,**  quoth  Mr.  Upton, 
fuppofing  the  word  to  be  ufed,  as  a  Grecian  woulcl 

'  AriftofhamU  CoiDocdiae  nndecim.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Amft.  1710. 
Fol.  p.  596. 

9  Dr.  Warbarton  corre^  orphan  to  wphen ;  and  not  without 
plauiibility,  as  the  word  ouphts  occurs  both  before  and  afterward. 
But  1  fancy,  in  acquiefcence  to  the  vulgar  do^lrine,  the  addreis 
in  this  line  is  to  a  part  of  the  troopt  as  mortals  by  birth,  bat 
adopted  by  the  fairies :  orphans  with  refpeft  to  their  real  parents, 
and  now  only  dependant  on  Deftiny  herfelf.  A  few  lines  from 
Spcnfer  will  fufiiciently  illuftrate  the  palfage : 

«*  The  man  whom  htauens  have  ordajnd  to  bcc 

**   The  fpoufe  of  Britomart^  is  Arthegall: 
•«  He  wonneth  in  the  land  of  fajeree^ 

*'   Yet  is  Tiofary  borne,  ne  fib  at  all 
•*  To  elfcs,  but  fprong  of  feed  terreftriall, 

••  And  whilome  by  falfeyflr/«  ftolen  away, 
•*  Whyles  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  did  crall,"  ^c. 

Edit.  1 590,  Book  III.  c.  iii.  ft.  2& 
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have  ufed  it  ?  "  oj (p«po^  ab  oj (pw j — ading  in  darknefi 
^uid  obfcurity/* 

Mr.  Heath  affures  us,  that  the  bare  mention  of 
fuch  an  interpretation,  is  a  fufficient  refutation  of 
it:  and  his'tritical  word  will  be  rather  taken  in 
Greek  than  in  Englifti :  in  the  fame  hands  there- 
fore I  will  venture  to  leave  all  our  author's  know- 
ledge of  the  old  comedy,  znd  his  etymological  learn- 
ing in  the  word,  De/demona.* 

Surely  poor  Mr.  Upton  was  very  little  acquainted 
with/airies,  notwithftanding  his  laborious  ftudy  of 
Spcnfer.  The  laft  authentick  account  of  them  is 
from  our  countryman  William  Lilly;'  and  it  by 
no  means  agrees  with  the  learned  interpretation : 
for  the  angelical  creatures  appeared  in  his  Hurft 
VFood  in  a  moji  illuflrious  glory, — "  and  indeed,  (fays 
the  ftge,)  it  is  not  given  to  many  perfons  to  endure 
their  glorious  afpe^sJ*^ 

The  only  ufe  of  tranfcribing  thefe  things,  is  to 
(hew  what  abfurdities  men  for  ever  run  into,  when 
they  lay  down  an  hypothcfis,  and  afterward  feek 
for  arguments  in  the  fupport  of  it.  What  elfe 
could  induce  this  man,  by  no  means  a  bad  fcholar, 
to  doubt  whether  Truepenny  might  not  be  derived 
from  TpuVavop ;  and  quote  upon  us  with  much  pa- 
rade an  old  fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes? — I  will  not 
ftop  to  confute  him :  nor  take  any  notice  of  two  or 
three  more  expreflions,  in  which  he  was  pleafed  to 
fuppofe  feme  learned  meaning  or  other;  all  which 
he  might  have  found  in  every  writer  of  the  time, 
or  ftill  more  eafily  in  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the 
Bible,  by  confulting  the  Concordance  of  Alexander 
Crudcn. 

*  Rf^jj/al,  p.  'yj,  323,  and  561. 

*  Hlihry  cf  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  102,  preferved  bv  his  dupc, 
^Ir.  Aihmole. 
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But  whence  have  we  the  plot  of  Timon^  except 
from  the  Greek  of  Lucian? — The  editors  and 
criticks  have  been  never  at  a  greater  lofs  thaa  in 
their  enquiries  of  this  fort ;  and  the  fourcc  of  a 
tale  hath  been  often  in  vain  fought  ab^ad,  which 
might  eafily  have  been  found  at  home :  my  good 
friend,  the  very  ingenious  editor  of  the  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Englijb  Poeiry^  hath  fhewn  our  author  to 
have  been  fometimcs  contented  with  a  legendary 
hallad. 

The  ftory  of  the  mijanthrope  is  told  in  almoft  every 
colledtion  of  the  time;  and  particularly  in  twobooks, 
with  which  Shakfpeare  was  intimately  acquainted ; 
the  Palace  of  Pleafure^  and  the  Englijb  Plutarch. 
Indeed  from  a  paflage  in  an  old  play,  c^WtA'Jack 
Drum's  Entertainment^  I  conjedhire  that  he  had  be- 
fore made  his  appearance  on  the  ftagc. 

Were  this  a  proper  place  for  fuch  a  difquifition^ 
I  could  give  you  many  cafes  of  this  kind.  We  are 
fent  for  inftance  to  Cinthio  for  the  plot  of  Mea/ure 
for  Meafurey  and  Shakfpeare's  judgement  hath  been 
attacked  for  fome  deviations  from  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  it :  when  probably  all  he  knew  of  the 
matter  was  from  madam  Ifabella  in  the  Heptamerou 
of  Whetftone/  Ariofto  is  continually  quoted  for 
the  fable  of  Much  ado  about  nothing ;  but  I  fufped 
our  poet  to  have  been  fatisficd  with  the  Geneura  of 
Turberville.^  As  you  like  it  was  certainly  borrowed^ 
if  we  believe  Dr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Upton,  from  the 

4  Lond.  4to.  1 582.  She  reports  in  the  fourth  dayes  exercife,  xhm 
rare  Hiftorie  of  Promos  and  Cajfandra.  A  marginal  note  informs  us» 
that  Whetftone  was  the  author  of  the  Commedie  on  that  fubjed; 
which  likcwife  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Shakfpeare. 

5  •'  The  tale  is  a  pretie  comicall  matter,  and  hath  bin  written 
in  Englifti  verfe  fome  few  years  paft,  learnedly  and  with  good 
grace,  by  M.  George  Turbcruil/'  Harrington's  Ariofto^  foL  159X0 
P'3» 
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Csh^s  Vale  of  Gamelyn ;  which  by  the  way  was  not 
prinied  till  a  century  afterward :  when  in  truth  the 
cid  bard^  who  was  no  hunter  of  MSS.  contented 
himfelf  folely  with  Lodge's  Rofalynd^  or  Euphues* 
Gulden  Ltgacye^  quarto,  1590.  The  ftory  of  All*s 
jveil  that  ends  well,  or,  as  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
ibmetinies  called.  Lovers  Labour  Wonne^  is  origi-* 
nally  indeed  the  property  of  Boccace,^  but  it  came 
immediately  to  Shakfpeare  from  Painter's  Giletts 
•f  Narbon}  Mr.  Langbaine  could  not  conceive, 
whence  the  ftory  of  Pericles  could  be  taken,  *•  not 
meeting  in  hiftory  with  any  fuch  Prince  of  Tyre  ;•• 
yet  his  legend  may  be  found  at  large  in  old  Gower, 
under  the  name  of  Appolynus:^ 

Pericles  is  one  of  the  plays  omitted  in  the  latter 
editions,  as  well  as  the  early  folios,  and  not  im- 
properly;  though  it  was  publiflied  many  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  with  his  name  in  the 
title-page.  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  that  fomc 
plays  are  afcribed  abfolutely  to  Plautus,  which  he 


*  Sec  Mcrcs's  Wits  Treafury^   I598>  p.  282. 

Our  ancient  poets  are  under  greater  obligations  to  Boccacc, 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Who  would  fufpeft,  that  Chaucer  hath 
borrowed  from  an  lt:ilian  the  facetious  tale  of  the  MilUr  of  Trum" 
fhtgtvi  f 

Mr.  Dr\den  obferves  on  the  epick  performance,  Palamon  and 
Aiciif,  a  poem  little  inferior  in  his  opinion  to  the  Iliad  or  the 
ILntid^  that  the  name  of  its  author  is  wholly  loft,  and  Chaucer  is 
DOW  become  the  original.  But  he  is  millakcn  :  this  too  was  the 
work  of  Boccace,  and  printed  at  Ferrara  in  folio,  con  il  commento 
it  Andrea  Bi:j/i,  1 4.75.  I  have  feen  a  copy  of  it,  and  a  tranflntion 
into  modern  Greek,  in  the  noble  library  of  the  very  learned  and 
communic3ti\e  Dr.  Alkew. 

It  ii  like-.vife  to  he  met  with  in  old  French,  under  the  title  of  Z/j 
Thffi'.'Jr  de  lean  Boccace,  coiitcnant  les  belles  .i-  chalks  amours  de 
deux  jeuncs  Cl-.cvaliers  'I  hebnins.yn//<r  iS  PaUm-iu, 

*  In  the  i\x2i  Vol.  of  the  Palace  of  Phajure^  4to.  I  566. 

"»  0,nfjjiij  Amantis,  printed  by  T,  Bcrthelet,  fol.  1 532,  p.  1 75, &c. 
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only  re^toucbedzndipoliflbed',  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  cafe  with  our  author  likewife.  The  revival  of 
this  performance,  which  Ben  Jonfon  czXUJiale  and 
mouldy,  was  probably  his  earlieft  attempt  in  the 
drama.  I  know,  that  another  of  thefe  difcarded 
pieces,  ^e  Torkjbire  Tragedy,  hath  been  frequently 
called  fo ;  but  mod  certainly  it  was  not  written  by 
our  poet  at  all :  nor  indeed  was  it  printed  in  his 
life-time.  The  fadt  on  which  it  is  built,  was  per- 
petrated no  fooner  than  1604  :*  much  too  late  for 
10  mean  a  performance  from  the  hand  of  Shak- 
fpeare. 

Sometimes  a  very  little  matter  deteds  a  forgery. 
You  may  remember  a  play  called  The  Double  Faljbood^ 
which  Mr.  Theobald  was  defirous  of  palming  upon 
the  w  orld  for  a  pofthumous  one  of  Shakfpeare : 
and  I  fee  it  is  clafled  as  fuch  in  the  laft  edition  of 
the  Bodleian  catalogue.  Mr.  Pope  himfelf,  after 
all  the  ftricftures  of  Scriblerus,'  in  a  letter  to  Aaron 
Hill,  fuppofes  it  of  that  age;  but  a  miftaken  accent 
determines  it  to  have  been  written  lince  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century : 


-  This  late  example 


**  Of  bafe  Henriaucz,  bleeding  in  me  now, 
**  From  each  good  a/ped  takes  away  my  truft.' 


*  *'  William  Caluerley,  of Caluerley  in  Yorklhire,  Efqoire,  raor- 
dered  two  of  his  owne  children  in  his  owne  houfe,  then  ftabde  hia 
wife  into  the  body  with  full  intent  to  haue  killed  her,  and  then  in- 
ftantlie  with  like  fury  went  from  his  houfe,  to  haue  flainc  his 
jrongeft  childe  at  nurfe,  but  was  preuented.  Hee  was  prcft  todeadi 
in  Yorke  the  5  of  Auguft,  1604."  Edm.  Ho^^es'  Continuation  9/ 
John  St(rMe*s  Summarie,  8vo.  1 607,  p.  574.  The  ftory  appeared 
before  in  a  410.  pamphlet,  1 605.  It  is  omitted  in  the  folio  chro- 
nicle, 1 63 1. 

*  Thefc,  however,  he  affupcs  Mr.  Hill,  were  the  property  of 
Du  Arbuthnot. 
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And  in  another  place^ 

«•  You  hsLve  an  a/feS,  fir,  of  wondrous  wifdom.** 

The  word  a/peff,  you  perceive,  is  here  accented 
on  thcfirft  fyllable,  which,  I  am  confident,  in  any 
fenfe  of  it,  was  never  the  cafe  in  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare;  though  it  may  fometimes  appear 
to  be  fb^  when  we  do  not  obferve  a  preceding 

Some  of  the  profeffed  imitators  of  our  old  poet» 
have  not  attended  to  this  and  many  other  minutia: 
I  could  point  out  to  you  feveral  performances  in 
the  rcfpcftive  ftyles  of  Chaucer,  Spcnfer,  and 
Shakfpeare,  which  the  imitated  bard  could  not  pof- 
fibly  have  either  read  or  conflrued. 

This  very  accent  hath  troubled  the  annotators  on 
MiltoiL  Dr.  Bentley  obferves  it  to  be  "  a  tone  dif- 
jferent  from  the  prefent  ufe/'  Mr.  Man  waring,  in 
his  Threat  if e  of  Harmony  and  Numbers^  very  folenrmly 
informs  us,  that  "  this  vcrfe  is  dcfecflive  both  in 
accent  and  quantit)',  B.  III.  v.  266 : 

«  Hb  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  afpe3 
•  Silent  yet  fpake. ' 

Here  (fays  he)  a  fyllable  is  acuted  and  long^  whereas 
it  (hould  htjhort  and  graved!** 

And  a  ftill  more  extraordinary  gentleman,  one 
Green,  who  publiflied  a  fpecimen  of  a  new  verfion 
of  the  Paradife  Lofty  into  blank  vcrfe,  "  by  which 
that  amazing  work  is  brought  fomcwhat  nearer  the 


*  Thus  a  line  in  Hamlet's  dcfcription  of  the  Player,  (hould  be 
printed  as  in  the  old  folios : 

*•  Tears  in  his  eyes,  diitradion  in's  afpe^.*' 
2gTccably  to  the  accent  in  a  hundred  other  places. 
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fummit  of  perfeAion,"  begins  with  corre(^i2igt.a 
blunder  in  the  fourth  book,  v.  540: 


.  The  fetting  fun 


**  Slowly  deicendedy  and  with  right  aj^d^m 
*•  Lcvell^  his  evening  rays, " 

Nof/o  in  the  new  verfion  : 

**  Meanwhile  the  fetting  fun  defccnding  doW"^ 
**  Lcvcl'd  with  a/ped  right  his  evening  rays." 

Enough  of  fuch  commentators. The  celebrated 

Dr.  Dee  had  a  Spirit^  who  would  fometimes  con- 
defcend  to  corredl  him,  when  peccant  in  quantity: 
and  it  had  been  kind  of  him  to  have  a  little  aflifted 
the  wights  abovementioned. — Milton  affedcd  the 
antique-,  but  it  may  feem  more  extraordinary^  that 
the  old  accent  ihould  be  adopted  in  Hudibras. 

After  all,  The  Double,  Faljhood  is  foperior  to 
Theobald.  One  paflage,  and  one  only  in  the  whole 
play,  he  pretended  to  have  written; 


-Strike  up,  my  mafters; 


•*  But  touch  the  ftrings  with  a  religious  foftncfs : 

**  Teach  found  to  languifli  through  the  night's  dull  car, 

••  Till  melancholy  ftart  from  her  lazy  couch, 

**  And  carcleflhefs  grow  convert  to  attention." 

Thefe  lines  were  particularly  admired;  and  his 
vanity  could  not  refill  the  opportunity  of  claiming 
them:  but  his  claim  had  been  more  eafily  allowed 
to  any  other  part  of  the  performance. 

To  whom  then  fhall  we  afcribe  it? — Somebody 
hath  told  us,  who  fhould  feem  to  be  a  mftrnm^ 
monger  by  his  argument,  that,  let  accents  be  how 
they  will,  it  is  called  an  original  play  of  IVilliam 
Shakfpeare  in  the  King's  Patent  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Theobald's  edition,  1728,  and  confequently  there 
could  be  no  fraud  in  the  matter.  Whilft,  on  the 
I 
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ccMitrary,  the  Iri/h  laureat,  Mr.  Vidlor,  remarks, 

(atid  were  it  true,  it  would  be  certainly  decifivc) 

tluit  the  plot  is  borrowed  from  a  novel  of  Cervantes, 

not  publifhed  till  the  year  after  Shakfpeare's  death. 

But  unluckily  the  fame  novel  appears  in  a  part  of 

Don  ^ixote,  which  was  printed  in  Spanifh,  1605, 

and  in  Engliih  by  Shelton,   161 2. — The  fame  rea- 

foning  however,  which  exculpated  our  author  from 

7be  Torkfiire  Tragedy^  may  be  applied  on  the  pre- 

fent  occafion. 

But  you  want  my  opinion : — and  from  every  mark 
of  ftyle  and  manner,  I  make  no  doubt  of  afcribing 
it  to  Shirley.  Mr.  Langbaine  informs  us,  that  he 
left  (bme  plays  in  MS. — Thefe  were  written  about 
the  time  of  the  Reftoration^  when  the  accent  ia 
queftion  was  more  generally  altered. 

Perhaps  the  miftake  arofe  from  an  abbreviation 
of  the  name.  Mr.  Dodfley  knew  not  that  the  tra- 
gedy of  Andromana  was  Shirley's,  from  the  very 
fame  caufe.  Thus  a  whole  ftream  of  biographers 
tell  us,  that  Marfton*s  plays  were  printed  at  London, 
1633,  "  by  the  care  of  fVilliam  SbakefpearCy  the  fa-i. 
mous  comedian." — Here  again  I  fuppofe,  in  forac 
tranfcript,  the  real  publilher's  name,  William  Sbeares^ 
was  abbreviated.  No  one  hath  protraded  the  life 
of  Shakfpeare  beyond  16 16,  except  Mr.  Hume; 
who  is  pleafed  to  add  a  year  to  it,  in  contradidlion 
to  all  manner  of  evidence. 

Shirley  is  fpoken  of  with  contempt  in  Mac 
Flecknoe^;  but  his  imagination  is  fometimes  fine  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  I  recoiled:  a  paflage  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Paradife  Lojl^  which  hath 
been  fufpecfled  oi  imitation,  ^ls  ti  prettine/s  below  the 
genius  of  Milton:  I  mean,  where  C/r/W glides  back^ 
'u:ard  and  forward  to  heaven  on  a  fiin^beavi.  Dr. 
Newton  informs  us,  that  this  might  poflibly  be 
hinted  by  a  picture  of  Annibal  Caracci  in  the  King 
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of  France's  cabinet:  but  I  am  apt  to  belkre  that 
Milton  had  been  (truck  with  a  portrait  in  Shirley. 
Fernando,  in  the  comedy  of  Tbe  Braibcrs^  1652^ 
defcribes  Jacinta  at  vefpers: 

*•  Wet  cft  <!id  ietm  la  bbccr  with  a  tear, 
••  Wbidi  ibddeiiljr  took  birth,  but  ovcrwci|h'd 
'*  With  its  oini  fWcQing^,  drop'i  apoa  her  bofiupc; 
'*  Which  by  re^exion  of  Lcr  light,  af>pcar'd 
"  As  catore  meant  her  fbrrcw  for  an  ornament : 
"  After,  her  looks  grew  ckeaxfbll,  and  I  £nr 
**  A  fmile  fhoot  graceful!  upward  from  her  eyes. 
**  As  if  they  had  gain 'd  a  vidory  o'er  grief» 
**  And  with  it  many  beams  twifted  tbemlekcs. 
**  Upon  mho(cgoldem  threads  the  cngeU  walk 

You  muft  not  think  me  infeded  with  the  Ipirit 
of  Lauder^  if  I  give  you  another  of  Milton's  imi- 
tations : 


-  Tlie  fwan  nvith  arched  /terk 


"  Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
"  Her  ftatc  with  oary  feet."    Book  Vll.  v.  438,  &c. 

•'  The  ancient  poets,  fays  Mr.  Richardfon,  have 
not  hit  upon  this  beauty;  fo  lavifti  have  they  been 
in  their  defcriptions  of  the /wan.  Homer  calls  the 
fwan  loftg^necked^  i\t\%x^iu^oyi  but  how  much  more 
fiiiore/que^  if  he  had  arched  this  length  of  neck?" 

For  this  beauty  however,  Milton  was  beholden  to 
Donne  I  whofc  name,  I  believe,  at  prefent  is  better 
known  than  his  writings : 


••     ■  Like  a  (hip  in  her  full  trim, 

••  Ajnvatt^  fo  white  that  you  may  unto  him 

»  Mitlillcton,  in  ^t\  ohfcurc  play  called  A  Game  at  Cheffe,  hatk 
luinc  viTv  i»U'«Uini»  linrji  on  a  fnnilar  occafion: 

••   lJiH»n  iiu>l'r  lipji,  the  Avt^tc  frt-lh  buds  of  youths 
••  'I  lie  hi»lv  tU  wo  of  prayci  lies  like  pcarle, 
••  hropt  I  loin  ilu'  tjpcuin^  rye-lids  of  the  mornc 
••  l'|H»u  thu  l>iilhlull  roi'c' 
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"  Compare  all  whiteneile,  bat  himfelfe  to  none, 
"  Glided  along,  and  as  he  glided  watch 'd, 
•«  And  wiih  his  arched  neck  this  poore  fifti  catch 'd. — *' 

Progrejfe  of  the  Soui,  St.  24. 

Thofc  highly  finifhed  landfcapes,  the  Sea/ons,  arc 
indeed  copied  from  nature^  but  Thomfon  fometimes 
recolleded  the  hand  of  his  mailer : 


-The  ftately  failing  fwan 


*'  Gives  Oat  his  (nowy  plumage  to  the  gale; 
**  Amd  arching  prttud  his  neck  tuith  oary/eet, 
**  Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  ofier  ifle, 
•*  Protedive  of  his  young.         '* 

But  to  return,  as  we  fay  on  other  occalions.^ 
Perhaps  the  advocates  for  Shakfpeare*s  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  may  be  more  fuccefsful. 
Mr.  Gildon  takes  the  van.     ''  It  is  plain^  that  he 
Was  acquainted  with  the  fables  of  antiquity  very 
well:    that   fome    of    the  arrows  of  Cupid    are 
pointed  with  lead,  and  others  with  gold,  he  found 
in  Ovid;  and  what  he  fpeaks  of  Dido,   in  Virgil : 
nor  do  I  know  any  tranflation  of  thefe  poets  fo 
ancient  as  Shakfpeare's  time."     The  paflages  on 
which  thefe  fagacious  remarks  are  made,  occur  iri 
The  Midfummer  Night's  Dream;  and  exhibit,  we 
fee,  a  clear  proof  of  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
daflicks.     But    we  are  not  anfwerable  for   Mr. 
Gildon's  ignorance;  he  might  have  been  told  of 
Caxton  and  Douglas,  of  Surrey  and  Stanyhurft,  of 
Phaer  and  Twyne,  of  Fleming  and  Golding,   of 
Turberville  and  Churchyard!  but  thefe  fables  were 
eafily  known  without  the  help  of  either  the  ori- 
ginals or  the  tranflations.     The  fate  of  Dido  had 
been   fung  very  early   by    Gower,   Chaijcer,   and 
Lydgate;  Marlowe   had  even  already  introduced 
her  to  the  ftage :  and  Cupid's  arrows  appear  with 
their  charadleriftick  differences  in  Surrey,  in  Sidney, 
Vol.  n.  D 
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in  Spenfer,  and  every  fonnetteer  of  the  time.  Nayt 
their  very  names  were  exhibited  long  before  in  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rofe:  a  work,  you  may  venture  to 
look  into,  notwithftanding  Mafter  Prynne  hath  fo 
pofitively  aflured  U8,  on  the  word  of  John  Gerfon, 
that  the  author  is  moft  certainly  damned,  if  he  did 
not  care  for  a  ferious  repentance,^ 

Mr.  Whalley  argues  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
with  the  fame  fuccefs.  He  thinks  a  paiTage  in  The 
Tempeft^ 


•High  nueen  of  ftatf. 


*•  Great  Juno  comes;  I  know  her  by  her  gait." 

a  remarkable  inftance  of  Shakfpeare*s  knowledge 
of  ancient  poetick  ftory;  and  that  the  hint  was 
furnifticd  by  the  diviim  incedo  regina  of  Virgih' 

You  know,  honcft  John  Taylor,  the  /Va/er-poet, 
declares  that  he  never  learned  bis  Accidence,  and  that 
Latin  and  French  were  to  him  Heatben^Greek;  yet 
by  the  help  of  Mr.  Whalley's  argument,  I  will 
prove  him  a  learned  man,  in  fpitc  of  every  thing, 

^  Had  oar  zealous  puritan  been  acc{ualnted  with  the  real  crinse 
of  De  Mehun,  he  would  not  have  joined  in  the  clamour  againft 
him.  Poor  Jehan,  it  feems,  had  raifed  the  expedations  of  a  roo« 
nailery  in  France,  by  the  legacy  of  a  eicat  cheft,  and  the  weighty 
contents  of  it ;  but  it  proved  to  be  filTed  with  nothing  better  than 
nf^tches.  The  friars  enraged  at  the  ridicule  and  diiappointment, 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  have  chriilian  burial.  See  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Barrington's  very  learned  and  curious  Obfitrvathm  9n  the  Stattua^ 
4to.  1766,  p*  24.     From  the  /tftnalit  it* J fmiame*  Par»  'f37* 

Our  author  had  his  full  Ihare  in  diilrelfing  the  fpint  of  this 

refllefs  man.     **  Some  Play-books  are  grown  from  ^Hart9  into 

Fotio ;  which  yet  bear  fo  good  a  price  and  fale,  that  I  cannot  but 

with  griefe  relate  it. — S-back/pe^rs  Plaies  are  printed  in  the  bcft 

<  Crowne-paper,  far  better  than  mod  Bihlesl** 

'  Others  would  give  up  this  paflagc  for  the  crr/j  inctffkpatnit 
4ffa\  but  I  am  not  able  to  fee  any  improvement  in  the  matter: 
even  fuppofmg  the  poet  had  been  fpcakingof  Juno,  and  no  previous 
tranflation  were  extant* 
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^^c  may  fajr  to  the  contrary :  for  thus  he  makes  a 
S^lanl  addrefs  his  lady: 

"  Moft  ineftimable  magazine  of  beauty in 

'^^'hom  ibe  pari  andmajefty  ofjuno^  the  wifdom  of 
3^«ve'5braine-bred  girle^and  the  featureof  Cy  thcrea,' 
^teve  their  domeflical  habitation.*' 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have  an  oath  "  By 
iwo^beaded  Janus  i''  and  here,  fays  DnWarburton, 
Shakfpeare  fhews  his  knowledge  in  the  antique: 
and  fb  again  does  the  IVater-^poet,  who  defcribes 
Fortune, 

«'  like  a  Janms  with  a  itmhleface:* 

But  Shakfpeare  hath  fomewhere  a  Latin  motto, 
quoth  Dr.  Sewell ;  and  fo  hath  John  Taylor,  and  a 
whole  poem  up>on  it  into  the  bargain. 

You  perceive,  my  dear  Sir,  how  vague  and  inde-* 
terminate  fuch  arguments  muft  be:  for  in  fad  this 
fweetfwan  of  "Thames^  as  Mr.  Pope  calls  him,  hath 
more  fcraps  of  Latin,  and  allufions  to  antiquity  than 
are  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of 


•  TTiis  pailage  recalls  to  my  memory  a  very  extraordinary  faft. 
A  few  years  ago,  at  a  great  court  on  the  continent,  a  countryman 
of  ours  of  high  rank  and  charader,  [Sir  C.  H.  W.]  exhibited  with 
nany  other  candidates  his  complimental  epigram  on  the  birth-day, 
and  carried  the  prize  in  triumph : 

*«  O  Regina  orbis  prima  &  pulcherrima :  ridens 
•*  Es  Venus,  incedcns  Juno,  Minerva  loquens," 
iJterallj  ftolen  from  Angerianus, 

**  Trcs  quondam  nudas  vidit  Priaraeius  heros 
**  Luce  dcas;  video  tres  quoquc  hicc  dcas. 
•*  Hoc  majus;  tres  uno  in  corpore:  Ccelia  r'ldens 
**    Eft  lenui^  incedcns  Juno,  Minerva  loyioaJ'* 
Delitise  Iial.  Poet,  by  Gniicr,  under  the  anagrammatic  name  of 
hnmtiui  GheruSy  I  60S,  V.  1.  p.  i  89. 

Perhaps  the  lattfr  part  of  the  epigram  was  met  with  in  a  whim- 
fical  book,  which  had  its  day  of  fame,  Robert  Burton  s  Anatomy  of 
UelamhJj,  f:I.  1652,  6th  edit.  p.  520. 

D  2 
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Shakfpcare.  I  am  forry  to  trouble  you  with  trifles^ 
yet  what  muft  be  done,  when  grave  men  infift  upon 
them? 

It  (hould  feem  to  be  the  opinion  of  fome  modern 
criticks,  that  the  perfonages  of  claflick  land  began 
only  to  be  known  in  England  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
fpeare;  or  rather,  that  he  particularly  had  the  ho- 
nour of  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of  his 
countrymen. 

For  inftance, — Rumour  painted  full  of  tongues^ 
gives  us  a  prologue  to  one  of  the  parts  of  Henry  ibe 
Fourth ;  and,  fays  Dr.  Dodd,  Shakfpeare  had  doubt- 
lefs  a  view  to  either  Virgil  or  Ovid  in  their  de- 
fcription  of  Fame. 

But  why  fo  ?  Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  Paftime  of 
Pleafure  had  long  before  exhibited  her  in  the  fame 
manner, 

*»-A  goodly  lady  cnvyroned  about 
♦*  With  tongues  of  fyrc.^— "  ^ 

and  fo  had  Sir  Thomas  More  in  one  of  his  Pageants:'^ 

'*  F/ffne  I  am  called,  mervayle  you  nothing 

**  Though  with  tonges  I  am  compaded  all  rounde." 

not  to  mention  her  elaborate  portrait  by  Chaucer, 
in  The  Boke  of  Fame  \  and  by  John  Higgins,  one  of 
the  alTiftants  in  The  Mirrourfor  Magijlrates^  in  his 
Legend  of  King  Albanade. 

A  vtry  liberal  writer  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry^ 
who  had  been  more  converfant  in  the  ancient  lite- 
rature of  other  countries,  than  his  own,  "  cannot 
but  wonder,  that  a  poet,  whofe  claffical  images  are 
compofed  of  the  fined  parts,  and  breath  the  very 

•  Cap.  I.  4to.  1555. 

*  Amongft  **  the  things,  which  Mayller  More  wrote  in  hisyootb 
for  his  paftime,"  prefixed  to  his  fVorkcs,  1557,  Fol. 
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^•jpirit  of  ancient  mythology,  fhould  pafs  for  being 
-i  literate: 

«•  Sec,  what  a  grace  was  (eated  on  this  brow ! 

•*  Hyperion's  curls:  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf: 

«'  An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command: 

*•  A  ftation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

*<  New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kilfing  hill."    Hamlets 

illiterate  is  an  ambiguous  term :  the  queftion  is, 
"Whether  poetick  hiftory  could  be  only  known  by 
sin  adept  in  languages.     It  is  no  refledion  on  this 
ingenious  gentleman,  when  I  fay,  that  I  ufe  on  this 
occafion  the  words  of  a  better  critick,  who  yet  was 
not  willing  to  carry  the  illiteracy  of  our  poet  too 
far: — "  They  who  are  in  fuch  aflonilhment  at  the 
learning   of   Shakfpeare,    forget   that    the  pagan 
imagery  was  familiar  to  all  the  poets  of  his  time; 
and  that  abundance  of  this  fort  of  learning  was  to 
be  picked  up  from  almofl  every  Englilh  book,  that 
he  could  take  into  his  hands.**     For  not  to  infift 
upon  Stephen  Bateman's  Golden  Booke  of  the  Leaden 
Goddes,  1577,  and  feveral  other  laborious  compila- 
tions on   the   fubje<fl,    all    this  and    much  more 
mythology  might  as  perfedly  have  been  learned 
from    the    Tejlament   of  Crefeide^   and    the    Fairy 
^een^  as  from  a  regular  Pantheon  or  Polymetis 
himfelf. 

Mr.  Upton,  not  contented  v,hhbea^ben  learning, 
when  he  finds  it  in  the  text,  muft  neceflarily  fuper- 
add  it,  when  it  appears  to  be  wanting;  bccaufe 
Shakfpeare  mod  certainly  hath  loft  it  by  accident! 


*  Printed  amongft  the  works  of  Chaucer,  but  really  written  by 
^^^r/  Hendfrfon^  or  Ihrtry/ov^  according  to  other  authorities. 

*  It  is  obfervablc  that  Hyperion  is  ofed  by  Spcnfer  with  the  fanac 
error  in  quantitj. 

I>3 
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In  Much  ado  about  Nothings  Don  Pedro  fays  of  the 
infenfible  Benedidt,  **  He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut 
Cupid's  bow-ftring,  and  the  little  hangman  dare  not 
fhoot  at  him/* 

This  mythology  is  not  recolledled  in  the  ancients, 
and  therefore  the  critick  hath  no  doubt  but  his  author 
wrote — "  Henchman^ — a  page,  pufio:  and  this  word 
feeming  too  hard  for  the  printer,  he  tranflated  the 
little  urchin  into  a  hangman^  a  character  no  way 
belonging  to  him." 

But  this  charadler  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
ancients ; — it  came  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney : 

*•  Millions  of  ycarcs  this  old  drivell  Cupid  lives; 
"  While  ftill  more  wretch,  more  wicked  he  doth  prove: 
■•*  Till  now  at  length  that  Jove  an  office  gives, 
•*  (At  Juno's  fuite  who  much  did  Argus  love) 
**  In  this  our  world  a  hangman  for  to  be 
••  Of  all  thofc  fooles  that  will  have  all  they  fee." 

B«ILc*i4. 

I  know  it  may  be  objecfled  on  the  authority  of 
fuch  biographers  as  Theophilus  Gibber,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Philip,  prefixed  to  the 
modern  editions ;  that  the  Arcadia  was  not  pub- 
lifhed  before  1613,  and  confequently  too  late  for 
this  imitation:  but  I  have  a  copy  in  my  own  pof- 
feflion,  printed  for  W.  Ponfonbie,  1590, 4to.  which 
hath  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  induftrious  Ames, 
and  the  reft  of  our  typographical  antiquaries. 

Thus  likewife  every  word  of  antiquity  is  to  be 
cut  down  to  the  claffical  ftandard. 

In  a  note  on  the  Prologue  to  Troilus  and  Crcffida^ 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  not  met  with  in  the  quarto^) 
Mr.  Theobald  informs  us,  that  the  very  names  oi 
the  gates  of  Troy,  have  been  barbaroufly  demolifhed 
by  the  editors:  and  a  deal  of  learned  duft  he  makes 
in  fetting  them  right  again ;  much  however  to  Mr. 
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I^cath's  fatisfa&ion.  Indeed  the  learning  is  mo- 
<:lcftly  withdrawn  from  the  later  editions^  and  wc 
^:rc  quietly  inftruAed  to  read, 

**  Dardan,  and  Thymbria^  Ilia,  Scaea^  Troian, 
**  And  Aotcnorides." 

But  had  he  looked  into  the  Troy  take  of  Lydgatc, 

inllead  of  puzzling  himfelf  with  Dares  Phrycius, 

Yic  would  have  found  the  horrid  demolition  to  have 

been  neither  the  work  of  Shakfpeare  nor  his  edi^ 

tors: 

*'  Therto  his  cyte  |  coropafled  enuyrowne 

••  Hadde  gates  VI  to  entre  into  the  townc : 

««  The  firft  of  all  |  and  ftrengeft  eke  with  all, 

"  Largeft  alio  |  and  mofte  pryncypall, 

"  Of  iD>'ghty  byldyng  I  alone  perelefs, 

"  Wai  by  the  kynge  called  J  Ihu-danydes ; 

•«  And  in  ftoryc  |  l)'ke  as  it  is  foande» 

**  Tymbria  J  was  named  the  feconde ; 

••  And  the  thyrde  |  called  Helyas, 

*•  The  fourthcgaie  |  hyghte  alfo  Ccthcas ; 

•'  The  fyfthe  Trojana,  |  the  (yxih  .\nthonydes, 

♦*  Stronge  and  myghty  J  both  in  werre  and  pes."^ 

Lond.  empr*  by  K.  Pynfon,  1 513*  fol.  B,  II.  ch.  xi« 


*  The  Tnje  Boke  was  fomewhat  modernized,  and  reduced  into 
regalar  ftanzas,  about  the  beginning;  of  the  laft  century,  under  the 
name  of  **  The  Life  and  Death  of  Hedor — who  fought  a  hundred 
mayne  Battailes  in  open  Field  againil  the  Grecians  \  wherein  there 
were  flaine  on  both  Sides  Fourteene  Hundred  and  Sixe  Tboufand 
Foarfcore  and  Sixe  Men,"  Fol.  no  date.  This  work.  Dr.  Fuller 
and  fcveral  other  criticks  have  erroneoufly  quoted  as  xh^  original i 
and  obfcrve  in  confequence,  that  *•  if  Chaucer's  coin  were  o^ greater 
*weigkt  ioT  dee  per  learning  i  Lydgate's  were  of  a  more  refined Jiandard 
kit  purer  language :  fo  that  one  might  miftake  him  for  a  modem 
writer!" 

Let  me  here  make  an  obfervation  for  the  benefit  of  the  next 
editor  of  Chaucer.  Mr.  Urry,  probably  misled  by  his  prcdeceflbr, 
Speght,  was  determined,  Procruftes-like^  to  force  every  line  in  the 
Qautcrbury  Talet  to  the  fame  ilandard :  but  a  precife  number  of 

Da 
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Our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Hurd  hath  borne  a  noble 
tcftimony  on  our  fide  of  the  queftion.  "  Shakfpeare/' 
fays  this  true  critick,  "  owed  the  felicity  of  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  claflical  fupcrftition,  to  the 
want  of  what  is  called  the  advantage  of  a  learned 
education. — This,  as  well  as  a  vaft  fuperiority  of 
genius,  hath  contributed  to  lift  this  aftonifhing 
man  to  the  glory  of  being  efl:eemed  the  moft  ori- 
ginal thinker  znAJpeaker^  fince  the  times  of  Homer." 
And  hence  indifputably  the  amazing  variety  of  ftylc 
and  manner,  unknown  to  all  other  writers:  an  ar- 
gument of /V/?^  fufficient  to  emancipate  Shakfpeare 
from  the  fuppofition  of  a  clajftcal  training.  Yet,  to 
be  honeft,  one  imitation  is  fajlened  on  our  poet : 
which  hath  been  infifted  upon  likewifc  by  Mr. 
Upton  and  Mr.  Whalley.  You  remember  it  in  the 
famous  fpeech  of  Claudio  in  Meajure  for  Meafure z 

**  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where  I"  &c. 

Moft  certainly  the  ideas  of  "  a  fpirit  bathing 

iyllables  was  not  th^  obje^  of  our  old  poets.    Lydgate,  after  the 
example  of  his  mafter,  vei}'  fairly  acknowledges, 

**  Well  wot  I  I  moche  thing  is  wronge, 

*•  Falfely  roctryd  |  both  of  (hort  and  longc." 
and  Chaucer  himfelf  was  perfuaded,  that  the  rime  might  poflibly  be 

•*  ■■ Somewhat  agreable, 

«'  Though  fome  verfe  faile  in  a  fy liable." 
In  (hort,  the  attention  was  direded  to  the  cajural  paufe,  as  the 

frammarians  call  it ;  which  is  carefully  marked  in  every  line  of 
«ydgate :  and  Gafcoigne  in  his  Certayne  Notes  of  InftruQion  ror- 
eerrtif'g  tke  making  <^  Verfe,  obfervcs  very  truly  of  Chaucer,  **  Who- 
foener  do  perufe  and  well  confider  his  workes,  lie  ihall  find,  that 
although  his  lines  are  not  always  of  one  felfe  fame  number  of  fyl- 
lablcs,  yet  beyne  rcddc  by  one  that  hath  underftanding,  the  longeft 
verfe  and  that  nliich  hath  moft  fy llables  in  it,  will  fall  to  the  eare 
correfpondent  unto  that  which  hath  fevveft  fyllables  in  it :  and  like- 
wife  that  whiche  hath  in  it  fcwcft  fyllables  Ihall  be  found  yet  to 
confill  of  wordcs  that  hath  fuche  naturall  founde,  as  may  f^me 
equall  in  length  to  a  verfe  which  hath  many  moe  fyllables  of 
lighter  accents."  4to.  1575* 
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in  fiery  floods/'  of  rcfiding  **  in  thrilling  regions 
of  thick-ribbed  ice,"  or  of  being  "  imprifoned  in 
the  viewlefs  winds/*  are  not  original  in  our  author; 
but  I  am  not  fure,  that  they  came  from  the  P/a^ 
tonick  bell  of  Virgil.?     The  monks  alfo  had  their 
hot  and  their  cold  hell :  **  The  fyrfte  is  fyre  that 
ever  brenneth»  and  n^ver  gyveth  lighte,**  fays  an 
old  homily  :* — "  The  feconde  is  paflyngcolde,  thfit 
yf  a  grete  hylle  of  fyre  were  caften  therin,  it  fholde 
torn  to  yce/*     One  of  their  legends,  well  remem- 
bered in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  gives  us  a  dialogue 
between  a  bifhop  and  a  foul  tormented  in  a  piece 
of  ice,  which  was  brought  to  cure  a  grete  brenning 
beate  in  his  foot : '  take  care  you  do  not  interpret 
this  the  gout^  for  I  remember  M.  Menage  quotes  a 
canon  upon  us : 

**  Si  quisdixeritepiicopam  podagra  laborare,  anathema  fit*** 

Another  tells  us  of  the  foul  of  a  monk  fattened 
to  a  rock,  which  the  winds  were  to  blow  about  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  purge  of  its  enormities.  In- 
deed this  dodrine  was  before  now  introduced  into 
poetick  fiction,  as  you  may  fee  in  a  poem  "  where 
the  lover  declareth  his  pains  to  exceed  far  the  pains 
of  hell,"  among  the  many  mifcellaneous  ones  fub- 
joined  to  the  works  of  Surrey.  Nay,  a  very  learned 
and  inquifitive  Brother-Antiquary,  our  Greek  Pro- 
feflbr,*  hath  obferved  to  mc  on  the  authority  of 


Alix  panduntur  inanes 


••  Sufpcnfae  ad  vcntos:  aliis  fub  gurgite  vafto 
**  Infc^um  eluitur  fcclus,  aut  cxuritur  igni." 

♦  At  the  cnde  of  the  feft^uall,  drawen  oute  of  Legetida  nurea^ 
4to.  I  jcS.  It  was  firft  printed  by  Caxton,  1483,  **  in  helpe  of 
luch  clcrkcs  who  excufe  iheym  for  defaute  of  bokcs,  and  alio  by 
f.mplcncs  of  connyngc." 

"  On  allpuks  dnje,   p.  152. 

*  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Lort« 
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Blef  kenius,  that  this  was  the  ancient  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland ;  •  who  were  certainly  very 
little  read  either  in  the  poet  or  the  philofopber. 

After  all,  Shakfpeare's  curiofity  might  lead  him 
to  tranflathns.  Gawin  Douglas  really  changes  the 
Platonick  bell  into  the  "  punytion  of  faulis  in  pur- 
gatory :•*  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  when  the  Ghoft 
Informs  Hamlet  of  his  doom  there, 

'*  Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  his  days  of  nature 
"  Arc  burnt  andfurgdawaay*^   ■     " 

the  expreflion  is  very  fimilar  to  the  bifhop's :  ^'  I 
will  give  you  his  verfion  as  concifely  as  I  can ;  ''  It 
is  a  nedeful  thyng  to  fuffer  panis  and  torment — 
fum  in  the  wyndis,  fum  under  the  watter,  and  in 
the  fire  uthir  fum : — thus  the  mony  vices — 

*  Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  dwie  away 

*  Andpurgit.^  "       SixteBookt  of  En  fades,  foL  p.  191* 

It  feems^  however,  "  that  Shakfpeare  him/elf  in 
the  Tempeft  hath  tranflatcd  fome  cxpreflions  of 
Virgil:  witnefs  the  O  dea  eerie.**  I  prefume,  we 
are  here  direded  to  the  palTage,  where  Ferdinand 
fays  of  Miranda,  after  hearing  the  fongs  of  Ariel, 


Mod  fure»  the  goddefs 


"  On  whom  thefe  airs  attend. 

and  fo  very  fmall  Latin  is  fufficient  for  this  formi- 
dable tranflation,  that  if  it  be  thought  any  honour 
to  our  poet,  I  am  loath  to  deprive  him  of  it';  but 
his  honour  is  not  built  on  fuch  a  fandy  foundation. 
Let  us  turn  to  a  real  tranjlator^  and  examine  whe- 
ther the  idea  might  not  be  fully  comprehended  by 
an  Englifti  reader ;  Juppoftng  \\  neceffarily  borrowed 
from  Virgil.     Hexameters  in  our  pwn  language 

*  IJlandm  Defcript.  Ludg.  BaU  1607,  p.  46, 
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are  almoft  forgotten ;  we  will  quote  therefore  this 
time  from  Stanyhurfl: : 

*«  O  to  thcc,  fayrc  rir^n^  what  termc  may  rightly  be  fitted? 
*•  Thy  tongue,  thy  vifage  no  mortal  frayltie  refembleth. 
•«  Nodomhi,  agodfj?/"     Edit.  1583. 

Gabriel  Harvey  defired  only  to  be  ^*  epitapb*d^ 
the  inventor  of  the  Englifh  hexameter^**  and  for  a 
while  every  one  would  be  baiting  on  Roman  feet ;  but 
the  ridicule  of  our  fellow^oUegian  Hall,  in  one 
of  his  Satires,  and  the  reafoning  of  Daniel,  in  his 
Defence  of  Rhyme  againft  Campion,  prefently  rc^ 
duced  us  to  our  original  Gothick. 

But  to  come  nearer  the  purpofe,  what  will  you 
fay,  if  I  can  Ihew  you,  that  Shakfpeare,  when,  in 
the  favourite  phrafe,  he  had  a  Latin  poet  in  bis  eye^ 
moft  afluredly  made  ufe  of  a  tranflation  ? 

Profpero,  in  the  Tempeft,  begins  the  addrefs  to 
his  attendant^/r//x, 

«*   Ye  elves  of  hills,  of  (landing  lakes,  and  groves," 

This  fpeech.  Dr.  Warburton  rightly  obferves  to 
be  borrowed  from  Medea  in  Ovid  :  and  "  it  proves,*' 
fays  Mr.  Holt,''  '*  beyond  contradiction,  that  Shak- 
fpeare was  perfed:ly  acquainted  with  the  fentiments 
of  the  ancients  on  the  fubjedl  of  inchantments." 
The  original  lines  are  thefe : 

•*  AunK]ae,  8c  venti,  montcfque,  amnefque,  lacufque, 
**  Diique  omnes  neinorum,  diique  omnes  no<flis  adelle." 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  tranflation  by  Arthur 


9  Id  fome  remarks  on  the  Tempefi^  poblilhed  under  the  quaint 
title  of  An  AttempU  to  re/cue  that  aunciente  Englijh  Poft  and  Play^ 
^rigktc^  Maifier  Williaume  Shakefpeare,  from  the  many  Erroun^ 
jauljtly  charged  upon  htm  by  certaint  nemj-f angled  IViitcs.  Lond.  8vo# 
1749,  P-  81. 
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Golding*  is  by  no  means  literal,  and  Shaidpeare 
hath  clofely  followed  it : 

•«  Ye  ay  res  and  wiiids ;  je  thset  %f  kills,  of  brodces^  of 

woods  alone, 
••  Offtandiag  laktt,  and  of  the  night  approche  ye  eveiych 

one." 

I  think  it  is  unneceflary  to  purfue  this  any  fur- 
ther ;  efpecially  as  more  powerful  arguments  await 
us. 

In  ne  Merchant  of  Venice^  the  Jew,  as  an  apology 
for  his  cruelty  to  Antonio,  rehearfes  many  fympa^ 
ibies  and  antipathies  for  which  no  rea/on  can  be  ren^ 
dered: 

••  Some  lore  not  a  gaping  pig— 

•*  And  others  when  the  hagpipt  fings  i'th'  no(c, 

'*  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affidion" 

This  incident.  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes  to  be 
taken  from  a  pafTage  in  Scaliger's  Exercitations 
zg2i\n^  Cardan:  "  Narrabotibi  jocofamfympathiam 
Reguli  Vafconts  equitis  :  is  dum  viveret  audito  phor^ 
mingis  fono,  urinam  illico  facere  cogebatur." — 
•'  And,'*  proceeds  the  Dodlor,  **  to  make  this  jocu- 
lar ftory  Hill  more  ridiculous,  Shakfpcare,  1  fup- 
pofe,  mn^dittd  phorminx  by  bagpipes.'* 

Here  we  feem  fairly  caught ; — for  Scaliger*s  work 
was  never,  as  the  term  goes,  done  into  Englijh.  But 
luckily  in  an  old  tranllation  from  the  French  of 
Peter  le  Loier,  entitled,  A  Treatife  of  Spefiers,  or 
Jlraunge  Sights,  Vijions,  and  Apparitions  appearing 
Jenfibly  unto  Men,  we  have  this  identical  ftory  from 
Scaliger:  and  what  is  ftill  more,  a  marginal  note 
gives  us  in  all  probability  the  very  fa(fl  alluded  to, 
as  well  as  the  word  of  Shakfpeare :  "Another  gen- 

>  His  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Leiceftcr  in  a  long  eptftlc 
in  verfe,  from  Berwick,  April  20,  1567* 
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tleman  of  this  quality  liucd  of  late  in  Deuon  necrc 
Exccftcr,  who  could  not  endure  the  playing  on  a 
bagpiper  ^ 

Wc  may  juft  add,  as  fome  obfervation  hath  been 
made  upon  it,  that  affe£iion  in  the  fenfe  offympatby 
Was  formerly  technical  %  and  fo  ufed  by  Lord  Bacon^ 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  many  other  writers. 

A  fingle  word  in  Queen  Catherine's  charader  of 
Wolfey,  in  Henry  VII I.  is  brought  by  the  Ekx^or  as 
another  argument  for  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare : 


•  He  was  a  man 


"  Of  an  anbounded  ftomach,  ever  ranking 
•*  Himfclf  with- princes;  one  that  hy  fuggeftion 
«'  Ty'd  all  the  kingdom.     Simony  was  rair  play. 
**  His  own  opinion  was  his  law  :  i'th'  pre  fence 
^  He  would  iay  untruths,  and  be  ever  double 
*'  Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.     He  was  never, 
"  Bat  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful. 
**  His  promifes  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
**  But  hb  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 
••  Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
*'  The  clergy  ill  example." 

"  The  word/uggejlion,^*  fays  the  critick,  "  is  here 
^fed  with  great  propriety,  and  feeming  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue:"  and  he  proceeds  to  fettle 
€he  fenfe  of  it  from  the  late  Roman  writers  and  their 
^loffers.  But  Shakfpeare's  knowledge  was  from 
Jlolinfhed,  whom  he  follows  verbatim : 

"  This  cardinal  was  of  a  great  ftomach,  for  he 
compted  himfelf  equal  with  princes,  and  by  craftie 
Juggeftion  got  into  his  hands  innumerable  trcafure : 


*  M.  Bayle  hath  delineated  the  lingular  charaf^er  o^  omx  fantafti* 
cj/ author.  His  work  was  originally  tranflated  by  one  Zacharie 
Jones.  My  ciit.  is  in  4to.  1605,  with  an  anonymous  Dedication 
to  the  King:  the  Devonfhire  llory  was  therefore  well  known  in  the 

^mc  of  Shakfpeare. The  paflage  from  Scaliger  is  likewife  to 

be  met  with  in  The  Optich.  G!affe  of  Humors y  written,  I  believe,  by 
T,  Wombwell  \  and  in  feveral  other  places. 
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he  forced  little  on  fimonie^  and  was  not  pitifully  and 
flood  aiFe(5tionate  in  his  own  opinion :  in  open  pre- 
fence  he  would  lie  and  fcie  untruth,  and  was  dou- 
ble both  in  fpeech  and  meaning :  he  would  promife 
much  and  performe  little :  he  was  vicious  of  his 
bodie,  and  gaue  the  clergie  euil  example.'*  Edit. 
1587,  p.  922. 

Perhaps  after  this  quotation,  you  may  not  thinks 
that  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who  reads  Tytb*d — in- 
ilead  of — Ty'd  all  the  kingdom^   deferves  quite  fc 

much  of  Dr.  Warburton's  feverity. Indifpu- 

tably  the  paffage,  like  every  other  in  the  fpeech,  ij 
intended  to  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  paralle 
one  in  the  chronicle :  it  cannot  therefore  be  ere 
dited,  that  any  man,  when  the  original  was  produced 
Ihould  ftill  choofe  to  defend  a  cant  acceptation ;  an( 
inform  us,  perhaps,  y?r/(?/{/7y,  that  in  gaming  Ian 
guage,  from  I  know  not  what  pradice,  to  iye  is  t 
equal!  A  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  far  as  I  have  yt 
found,  unknown  to  our  old  writers;  and,  if  knowi 
would  not  furcly  have  been  ufcd  in  this  place  b 
our  author. 

But  let  us  turn  from  conjed:ure  to  Shakfpeare' 
authorities.  Hall,  from  whom  the  above  defcrip 
tion  is  copied  by  Holinfhed,  is  very  explicit  in  tk 
demands  of  the  Cardinal :  who  having  infolentl 
told  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  "  For  fothe 
thinke,  that  halfe  your  fubftaunce  were  to  litle, 
alFures  them  by  way  of  comfort  at  the  end  of  h 
harangue,  that  upon  an  average  the  tythe  fhould  I 
fufficient ;  "  Sers,  fpeake  not  to  brcake  that  thyr 
that  is  concluded,  for  forne  (bal  not  paie  the  ten^ 
parte,  ^nAfome  more." — And  again;  "  Thei  faic 
the  Cardinall  by  vifitacions,  makyng  of  abbottc 
probates  of  teftamentes,  graunting  of  faculties,  1 
cenccs,  and  other  pollyngs  in  his  courtes  legantinc 
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had  made  his  tbreafore  egall  with  the  kinges*^  Edit. 
1548,  p.  138,  and  143. 

Skelton/  in  his  IVhy  come  ye  not  to  Court,  ^vcs  us, 
after  his  rambling  manner,  a  curious  chara&er  of 
Wolfey: 


4  His  poems  are  printed  with  the  title  of ''  Pithy,  Fleafaunt, 
and  Profitable  Workcs  of  Maifter  Sit/ton  Poet  Laureati.'*—**  But/* 
iays  Mr.  Gibber,  after  feveral  other  writers,  *'  how  or  by  what 
intcscft  he  was  made  Laureate  or  whether  it  was  by  a  title  he  aflbmed 
to  himfelf,  cannot  be  determined."  This  is  an  error  pretty  generally 
received,  and  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  remove  it. 

A  facetious  author  fays  fomewhere,  that  a  poet  laureate  in  the 
Biodeni  idea,  is  a  gentleman,  who  hath  an  annual  ftipend  for  re- 
minding us  of  the  Nenv  Tear,  and  the  Birtb^daj :  bat  formerly  a 
Foa  Ldmrtat  was  a  real  unrverfitj  graduate, 
**  Slcelton  wore  the  laurell  wreath, 
*«  And  paft  in  /cifoelt  ye  kooe." 
lajs  Qwrchyarde  in  a  poem  prefixed  to  his  works.  And  Mafter 
Caitoo  in  his  Prefiice  to  The  Boke  ofEneydos,  1490,  hath  a  paflage, 
winch'  well  deferves  to  be  quoted  without  abridgement :  **  I  praye 
mayfter  Jokm  Skelton,  late  created  foefe  laureate  in  the  univerjite  of 
Oxem/orde,  to  overfee  and  correde  thys  fayd  booke,  and  laddrefle 
and  expowne  whereas  ihall  be  founde  faulte,  to  theym  that  (hall 
requyre  it ;  for  hym  I  knowe  for  fuffycyent  to  expowne  and 
Englyfshe  every  dyfficuhe  that  is  therein ;  for  he  hath  late  tranflated 
the  epyftks  of  Tulle,  and  the  book  of  D)'odorus  Sy cuius,  and  di« 
verfe  other  workes,  out  of  Latyn  into  Englyihe,  not  in  rude  and 
dd  language,  but  in  polyihed  and  ornate  termes,  craftely,  as  he 
diat  hath  redde  Vyrgyle,  Ouyde,  Tullje,  and  all  the  other  noble 
poets  and  oratours,  to  me  unknowen :  and  alfo  he  hath  redde  the 
u  mufes,  and  underftands  their  muficalle  fcyences,  and  to  whom 
of  them  eche  fcyence  i^  appropred :  I  fuppofe  he  hath  dronken  of 
Vjcoms  well!" 

I  find,  from  Mr.  Baker's  MSS.  that  our  laureat  was  admitted 
ad  emmiem  at  Cambridge:  **  An.  Dom.  1493.  &  Hen.  7.  nono. 
Cooceditur  Job7  Skelton  Poete  in  partibus  tranfmarinis  atque  Oxon* 
laurea  omato,  ut  apud  nos  cadem  decoraretur."  And  afterward, 
"  An.  1 50^  Conceditur  Joh?  Skelt(,n,  Poetx  Laureat.  quod  poffit 
ftire  codem  gradu  hie,  quo  ftetit  Oxoniisy  ^  quod  poffit  uti  habitu 
fibi  coiiccflb  a  Principe." 

Sec  likcwife  Dr.  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  122.  And  Recherches 
far  Ics  Poctes  auronnezy  par  M.  I'Abbe  du  Refnel,  in  the  Memoirts 
it  Utterature,  Vol.  X.  Paris,  4t0.  1736, 
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•  By  and  by 


•*  He  will  drynke  us  fo  dry 
•*  And  fucke  as  fo  nyc 
•«  That  men  (hall  fcaotly 
•*  Haue  penny  or  halpennye 
•*  God  iaue  hys  noble  grace 
*'  And  graunt  him  a  place 
«•  Endlcflc  to  dwel 
•«  With  the  dcuill  of  hel 
'*  For  and  he  were  there 
•*  We  ncad  neuer  feare 
"  Of  the  feendes  blacke 

•*  For  I  undertake  \ 

'*  He  wold  fo  brag  and  crake 
"  That  he  wold  than  make 
**  The  deuiU  to  quake 
"  To  (hudder  and  to  (hako 
«*  Lyke  a  fier  drake 
•■  •*  And  with  a  cole  rake 
**  Brufe  them  on  a  brake 
'*  And  binde  them  to  a  (lake 
••  And  fet  hel  on  fyrc 
**  At  his  owne  defire 
"  He  is  fuch  a  giym  fyrc !"    Edit.  1 568. 

Mn  Upton  and  fome  other  criticks  have  thought 
it  very /cbolarJike  in  Hamlet  to  fwear  the  Centi- 
nels  on  a  /word:  but  this  is  for  ever  met  with.^ 
For  inllance^  in  the  Pajfus  Primus  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man: 

"  Dauid  in  his  daies  dubbed  knightes, 

"  And  did  hem /were  on  hrr/ivonito  ferue  truth  eucr." 

And  in  Hieronymo,  the  common  butt  of  our  author^ 
and  the  wits  of  the  time,  fays  Lorenzo  to  Pedrin-- 
gano,    ' 

•'  Swear  on  this  crofs,  that  what  thou  fayft  is  true— 
*•  But  if  I  prove  ihcc  |X!rjured  and  unjull, 
*•  This  weryjhvord,  whereon  thou  took'll  thine  oath, 
••  Shall  be  the  worker  of  thy  tragedy  !" 

We  have  therefore  no  occafion  to  go  with  Mr. 
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Garrick  as  far  as  the  French  of  Brantome  to  illuf- 
tratc  this  ceremony:*  a  gentleman^  'who  will  be 
ahvays  allowed  the  Jirjl  commentator  on  Shakfpeare, 
when  he  does  not  carry  us  beyond  him/elf, 

Mr.  Upton,  however,  in  the  next  place,  pro- 
duces a  paiTage  from  Henry  VL  whence  he  argues 
it  to  be  very  plain,  that  our  author  had  not  only  read 
Cicero* s  Offices,  but  even  more  critically  than  many 
of  the  editors : 


-  nrhis  villain  here. 


**  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
*<  Than  Bargulus,  the  ftrong  Ulyrian  pirate*" 

So  the  Wight,  he  obferves  with  great  exultation,  is 
named  by  Cicero  in  the  editions  of  Shakfpeare's 
time,  "  Bargulus  Illyrius  latro;"  though  the  mo- 
dern editors  have  chofen  to  call  him  Bardylis : — 

"  and  thus  I  found  it  in  two  MSS." And  thus  he 

might  have  found  it  in  two  tranflations,  before 
Shakfpeare  was  born.  Robert  Whytinton,  1533, 
calls  him,  "  Bargulus  a  pirate  upon  the  fee  of 
lUiry ;"  and  Nicholas  Grimald,  about  twenty  years 
afterward,  "  Bargulus  the  Ulyrian  robber."^ 

But  it  had  been  eafy  to  have  checked  Mr.  Upton's 
exultation,  by  obferving,  that  Bargulus  does  not 
appear  in  the  quarto. — Which  alfo  is  the  cafe -with 
fome  fragments  of  Latin  verfes,  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  doubtful  performance. 

It  is  fcarcely  worth  mentioning,  that  two  or  three 
more  Latin  paifages,  which  are  met  with  in  our 

*  Mr.  Johnfon's  edit.  Vol,  VIII.  p.  171. 

^  I  have  met  with  a  writer  who  tells  us,  that  a  tranflation  of  the 
Offices  was  printed  by  Caxton,  in  the  year  1481 :  but  fuch  a  book 
never  exifted.  It  is  a  miftake  for  Tutlius  of  old  J^e,  printed  with 
ne  Boke  of  Frendjbipe,  by  JohihTiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcefter.  I 
believe  the  former  was  tranflated  by  William  Wyrceftre,  alias 
Botoncr. 

Vot.  II.  E 
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author,  are  immediately  tranfcribed  from  the  ftory 
or  chronicle  before  him.  Thus,  in  Henry  V.  whofe 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  France  is  copioufly  de- 
monflrated  by  the  Archbiftiop : 

*«  .         There  is  no  bar 


•*  To  make  a^nft  your  highncfs'  claim  to  France, 

"  Bat  this  which  they  produce  from  Phanunond : 

**  In  terram  Salicam  mulieres  ne  fuccedant ; 

**  No  woman  (hall  fucceed  in  Salike  land  : 

"  Which  Salike  land  the  French  unjuftly  gloze 

*'  To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  rhanunond 

*<  The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 

'<  Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm^ 

*«  That  the  land  Salike  lies  in  Germany, 

"  Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  £lve,"  &c 

Archbifhop  Chichelie,  fays  Holinfhed,  "  did  much 
inueie  againft  the  furmifed  and  falfe  fained  law 
Salike,  \i'hich  the  Frenchmen  alledge  euer  againft 
the  kings  of  England  in  barre  of  their  juft  title  to 
the  crowne  of  France.  The  very  words  of  that 
fuppofed  law  are  thefe.  In  terram  Salicam  mulieres 
ne  fuccedant,  that  is  to  faie.  Into  the  Salike  land 
let  not  women  fucceed ;  which  the  French  gloflers 
expound  to  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  that  this 
law  was  made  by  King  Pharamond :  whereas  yet 
their  owne  authors  affirme,  that  the  land  Salike  is 
in  Germanic,  betweene  the  rivers  of  Elbe  and 
Sala,"'  &c.  p.  545. 

It  hath  lately  been  repeated  from  Mr.  Guthrie's 
Effay  upon  Englijb  Tragedy,  that  the  portrait  of 
Macbeth*s  wife  is  copied  from  Buchanan,  "  whofe 
fpirit,  as  well  as  words,  is  tranflated  into  the  play 
of  Shakfpeare :  and  it  had  figliified  nothing  to  have 

pored  only  on  Holinfhed  for  faffs.** **  Animus 

ctiam,  per  fc  fcrox,  prope  quotidianis  conviciis 
uxoris  (quae  omnium  cqufiliorum  ei  erat  confcia) 
ftimulabatur." — This  is  the  whole,  that  Buchanan 
fays  of  the  lady  -,  and  truly  I  fee  no  more  /pirir  iiv 
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the  Scotch,  than  in  the  Englifh  chronicler.  "  The 
wordes  of  the  three  weird  fifters  alfo  greatly  en- 
couraged him,  [to  the  murder  of  Duncan]  but 
fpecially  his  wife  lay  fore  upon  him  to  attempt  the 
thing,  as  fhe  that  was  very  ambitious,  brenning  in 
unquenchable  defire  to  beare  the  name  of  a  queene/* 
Edit.  1577,  p.  24+. 

This  part  of  Holinfticd  is  an  abridgement  of 
Johne  Bellenden's  tranflation  of  the  nolf/t  clerk, 
Heclor  Boece^  imprinted  at  Edingburgh,  in  fol. 
1541.  I  will  give  the  pafTage  as  it  is  found  there. 
••  His  wyfe  impacient  of  lang  tary  [as  all  wemeit 
or)  fpecially  quhare  they  ar  defirus  of  ony  purpos, 
gaif  hym  gret  artation  to  purfew  the  thrid  weird, 
thatfche  micht  be  ane  queue,  calland  hym  oft  tymis 
febyl  CO  wait  and  nocht  defyrus  of  honouris,  fen  he 
duril  not  aifailze  the  thing  with  manheid  and  cu- 
nge,  quhilk  is  oiferit  to  hym  be  beniuolence  of 
ibrtoun.  Howbcit  findry  other^s  hes  affailzeit  lie 
thinges  afore  with  maift  terribyl  jeopardyis,  quhen 
they  had  not  fie  fickernes  to  fucceid  in  the  end  of 
thair  lauboris  as  he  had."  P.  173. 

But  we  can  demon/Irate^  that  Shakfpcare  had  not 
the  ftory  from  Buchanan.  According  to  Z?////,  the 
wcird-fifters  falute  Macbeth,  "  Una  Angufiae  Tha- 

mum,   altera  Mora  viae,   tertia  regein.'' Thane 

of  Angus,  and  of  Murray,  &c.  but  according  to 
Holinfhed,  immediately  from  Bellenden,  as  it  ftands 
in  Shakfpeare :  "  The  firft  of  them  fpake  and  fayde, 
Allhayle  Makbeth,  thane  of  Glammis, — the  fecond 
of  them  faid,  Hayle  Makbeth,  thane  of  Cawder; 
but  the  third  fayde,  ^1  hayie  Makbeth,  that  here- 
after fhall  be  king  of  Scotland.''  P.  243. 

"  i.Wiich,  All  hail»   Macbeth!    Hail  to  thee,   thane  of 
Glamis ! 
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"  2.  JFitcb.  All  hail,  Macbeth  I  Hail  to  thee«  thane  of 
Cawdor  I 

<«  3.  H^itch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  that  (halt  be  iZ/y/ here- 
after!" 

Here  too  our  poet  found  the  equivocal  prediiftions, 
on  which  his  hero  fo  fatally  depended.  "  He  had 
learned  of  certain  wyfards,  how  that  he  ought  to 

take  hecde  of  MacdufFe ; and  furely  hereupon 

had  he  put  Macduffe  to  death,  but  a  certaine  witch 
whom  he  had  in  great  truft,  had  tolde,  that  he 
ihould  neuer  be  flain  with  man  bom  of  any  woman, 
nor  vanquifhed  till  the  wood  of  Bernane  came  to 
the  caflell  of  Dunfinane."  P.  244.  And  the  fcene 
between  Malcolm  and  Macduff  in  the  fourth  z£t 
is  almoil  literally  taken  from  the  Chronicle. 

Macbeth  was  certainly  one  of  Shakfpeare*s  latefl 
productions,  and  it  might  poflibly  have  been  fug- 
gefted  to  him  by  a  little  performance  on  the  fame 
fubjedl  at  Oxford,  before  King  James,  1605.  ^ 
will  tranfcribe  my  notice  of  it  from  Wake's  Rex 
Platonicus :  '*  Fabuls  anfam  dedit  antiqua  de  Regia 
profapia  hilloriola  apud  Scoto-Britannos  ceiebrata, 
quae  narrat  tres  olim  Sibyllas  occurrilTe  duobus 
Scotiae  proceribus,  Macbetho  &  Banchoni,  &  ilium 
praedixifTe  Regem  futurum,  fed  Regem  nullum  gc* 
niturum;  hunc  Regem  non  futurum,  fed  Reges 
geniturum  niultos.  Vaticinii  veritatem  rerum 
eventus  comprobavit.  Banchonis  enim  e  (lirpci 
potentidimus  Jacobus  oriundus."  P.  29, 

A  ftronger  argument  hath  been  brought  from  the 
plot  of  Hamlet.  Dr.  Grey  and  Mr,  Whalley  afTure 
us,  that  for  ibis,  Shakfpeart  mujl  have  read  Saxa 
Grammaticus  in  Latin,  for  no  tranflation  hath  been 
made  into  any  modern  language.  But  the  truth  is^ 
he  did  not  take  it  from  Saxo  at  all ;  a  novel  called 
The  Hyjiorie  of  Hamblet,  was  his  original :  a  frag- 
ment of  which,  in  black  letter^  I  have  been  favours! 
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•with  by  a  very  curious  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
to  whom  the  lovers  of  Shakfpeare  will  fome  time 
or  other  owe  great  obligations. 

It  hath  indeed  been  faid,  that  *'  if /ucb  an  biftory 
exiftsy  it  is  almoft  impofliblc  that  any  poet  unac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language  (fuppofing  his 
perceptive  faculties  to  have  been  ever  fo  acutej 
could  have  caught  the  charadleriftical  madncfs  of 
Hamlet,  defcribed  by  Saxo  Grammaticus^'  fo  hap- 
pily as  it  is  delineated  by  Shakfpeare. 

Very  luckily,  our  fragment  gives  us  a  part  of 
Hamlet's  fpeech  to  his  mother^  which  fufficiently 
replies  to  this  obfervation : — "  It  was  not  without 
caufe,  and  jufte  occafion,  that  my  gellures,  coun- 
tenances and  words  feeme  to  proceed  from  a  mad- 
man, and  that  I  defire  to  haue  all  men  efleeme  mee 
wholy  depriued  of  fence  and  reafonable  under- 
(hinding,  bycaufe  I  am  well  aflurcd,  that  he  that  hath 
made  no  confcience  to  kill  his  owne  brother,  (ac- 
cuftomed  to  murthers,  and  allured  with  defire  of 
gpuernement  without  controU  in  his  treafonsj  will 
not  fpare  to  faue  himfelfe  with  the  like  crueltie,  in 
the  blood,  and  flefli  of  the  loyns  of  his  brother,  by 
him  maflacred :  and  therefore  it  is  better  for  me 
to  fayne  madnefTe  then  to  ufe  my  right  fences  as 
nature  hath  bcftowed  them  upon  me.  The  bright 
Ihining  clearnes  therof  I  am  forced  to  hide  vndcr 
this  fliadowof  diflimulation,  as  the  fun  doth  hi  r  beams 
vnder  fome  great  cloud,  when  the  wether  in  fummcr 
time  ouercafteth  :  the  face  of  a  mad  man,  feructh 
tocouer  my  gallant  countenance,  and  the  gefturcs 


'  "  FaKitatis  cnim  (Hamlelhus)  alienus  haberi  cupidii<,  ita 
aftutiam  vcriloquio  permifctbat,  ut  ncc  dictis  vcracitas  deellet,  nee 
acaminis  modus  verorum  judicio  prodcretur."  T  his  is  quoted,  as 
it  had  been  before,  in  Mr.  Guthric'N  Ej/ii\-  on  Tmgidy,  uiih  zjmall 
\aruiion  from  ihe  OiinuaL     See  edit.  fcl.  1644.,  p.  50. 
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of  a  fool  are  fit  for  me,  to  the  end  that  guiding  my 
felf  wifely  therin  I  may  preferuc  my  life  for  the 
Danes  and  the  memory  of  my  late  deceafed  father^ 
for  that  the  defire  of  reuengtng  his  death  is  fo  in- 
grauen  in  my  heart,  that  if  I  dye  not  Ihortly,  I 
hope  to  take  fuch  and  fo  great  vengeance,  that 
thefe  countryes  Ihall  for  euer  fpeake  thereof. 
Neuerthclefs  I  muft  ftay  the  time,  meanes,  and 
occaiion,  left  by  making  ouer  great  haft,  I  be  now 
the  caufe  of  mine  own  fodaine  mine  and  ouer- 
throw,  and  by  that  meanes,  end,  before  I  beginne 
to  effed  my  hearts  defire :  hee  that  hath  to  doe  with 
a  wicked,  difloyall,  cruell,  and  difcourteous  man^ 
muft  vfe  craft,  and  politike  inuentions,  fuch  as  fine 
witte  can  beft  imagine,  not  to  difcouer  his  inter- 
prife :  for  feeing  that  by  force  I  cannot  afFed:  my 
defire,  rcafon  alloweth  me  by  diffimulation,  fubll 
tiltie,  and  fecret  praftifes  to  proceed  therein." 

But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  queftion,  my 
communicative  friend,  above-mentioned,  Mr.  Ca- 
pell,  (for  why  fliould  I  not  give  myfelf  the  credit 
of  his  name?)  hath  been  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure from  the  colle(5):ion  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle, 
a  covipleie  copy  of  the  Hyftorie  of  Hamblet^  which 
proves  to  be  a  tranflation  from  the  French  of 
Hcllcforcft;  and  he  tells  me,  that  "  all  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  play,  and  all  the  capital  characters 
are  there  in  emlryo^  after  a  rude  and  barbarous 
manner:  fcntimcnts  indeed  there  are  none,  that 
Shakf|K-ate  could  borrow;  nor  any  expreffion  but 
ou9\  which  is,  where  Hamlet  kills  Polonius  behind 
the-  u  nv; :  in  doin/j;  which  he  is  made  to  cry  out  as 
\\\  the  |.li),  ••  a  rat^  a  ralV — So  much  for  Saxo 
lir.nnun'lnNs  ! 

If  i ;  (( .'u«  cly  <v)nrcivablc,  how  induftrioufly  the 
piini.niit  ill  /i.il  «)|  I  he  \\\[\  age  exerted  itfelf  inde- 
ilro)  inj^;,.unt)n|ill  bcUcr  things,  the  innocent  amufc- 
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mcnts  of  the  former.  Numberlefs  Tales  and  Poems 
are  alluded  to  in  old  books,  which  are  now  perhaps 
no  where  to  be  found.  Mr.  Capell  informs  me, 
(and  he  is  in  thefe  matters,  the  mod  able  of  all 
men  to  give  information,)  that  our  author  appears 
to  have  been  beholden  to  fome  novels,  which  he 
hath  yet  only  feen  in  French  or  Italian :  but  he 
adds,  "  to  fay  they  are  not  in  fome  Englifh  drefs, 
prolkic  or  metrical,  and  perhaps  with  circum- 
ftauices  nearer  to  his  (lories,  is  what  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  do :  nor  indeed  is  what  I  believe ;  but 
rather  the  contrary,  and  that  time  and  accident 
will  bring  fome  of  them  to  light,  if  not  all." — 

W.  Painter,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  Tame 
of  his  Palace  of  Pleafure^  1 567,  advert  if es  the  reader, 
••  bicaufe  fodaynly  (contrary  to  expedtation)  this 
volome  is  rifen  to  a  greater  heape  of  leaues,  I  doe 
omit  for  this  prefent  timt /undry  nouels  of  mery  de* 
uifc,  refcruing  the  fame  to  be  joyned  with  the  reft 
ofan  other  part,  wherein  (hall  fucceede  the  remnant 
oi Bandello^(ptc\2i\\y  futch  (fuffrable)  as  the  learned 
French  man  Fran9ois  de  Belleforefl:  hath  feleded, 
and  the  choyfeft  done  in  the  Italian.  Some  alfo 
out  of  Erizzo,  Ser  Giominm  Florcntino^  Parabofco^ 
Cynibio^  Straparole^  Sanfouino^  and  the  heft  liked  out 
of  the  Queene  of  Nauarrey  and  other  authors. 
Take  thefe  in  good  part,  with  thofe  that  haue  and 
ihall  come  forth." — But  I  am  not  able  to  find  that 
^  third  Tome  was  ever  publifhcd:  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  intercft  of  his  bookfellers,  and 
more  efpecially  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  time, 
might  lead  him  afterward  to  print  Wx^fundry  novels 
feparately.  If  this  Avere  the  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  fuch  fugitive  pieces  are  recovered  with  diffi- 
culty ;  when  the  ivco  TmneSy  which  Tom.  Ravvlinfon 
would  have  called  jujla  voluminay  arc  almofl:  anni- 
hilated.    Mr.  Ames,  who  fearched  after  books  of 
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this  fort  with  the  utmoft  avidity,  moft  certainlf 
had  not  feen  them,  when  he  publifhed  his  ^ypo^ 
graphical  Antiquities  %  as  appears  from  his  blunders 
about  them:  and  poflibiy  I  myfelf  might  have  re- 
mained in  the  fame  predicament,  had  I  not  been  fa- 
voured with  a  copy  by  my  generous  friend,  Mr.  Lort. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  the  Preface  to  his  elegant  tranf- 
lation  of  Terence,  hath  offered  fome  arguments  for 
the  learning  of  Shakfpeare,  which  have  been  re- 
tailed with  much  confidence,  flnce  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Johnfon's  edition. 

**  Befides  the  refemblance  of  particular  paflages 
fcattered  up  and  down  in  different  plays,  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  in  great 
jneafure  founded  on  the  Mernecbmi  o{V\2mx.\x%\  but 
I  do  not  recoiled:  ever  to  have  feen  it  obferved, 
that  the  difguife  of  the  Pedant  in  "The  Naming  of  the 
Shrew^  and  his  affuming  the  name  and  charadter 
of  Vincentio^  feem  to  be  evidently  taken  from  the 
difguife  of  the  Sycopbanta  in  the  'Trinummus  of  the 
faid  author;^  and  there  is  a  quotation  from  the 

■  This  obfervation  of  Mr.  Colman  is  quoted  by  his  very  in- 
genious colleague,  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  tranflation  of  this  play : 
who  further  remarks,  in  another  part  of  it,  that  a  paflage  in  Rome9 
and  Jftliet^   where  Shakfpeare  fpeaks  of  the  contradiBiw  in  the 
nature  of  Iwe^  is  very  much  in  the  manner  of  his  author: 
"  Amor — mores  hominum  moros  &  morofos  efficit. 
**  Minus  placet  quod  fuadctur,  quod  difuadetur  placet. 
**  Quom  mopia'lt,  cupias,  quando  ejus  copia'ft,  tain  non 
vdis."  &rc. 
Which  he  tranflates  with  eafe  and  elegance, 

•* Love  makes  a  man  a  fool, 

•«  Hard  to  be  pleas 'd. — What  you*d  perfuade  him  Xxi, 
'*  He  likes  not,  and  embraces  that,  from  which 
««  You  would  dilfuade  him. — What  there  is  a  lack  of, 
•«  That  will  he  covet; — uhcn  'tis  in  his  power, 

««  Hell  none  on't "     Ad  III.  fc.  iiu 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  pnrthgc  in  Shakf^^are : 

««  O  brawling  love !  O  loving  hate!-* 

**  O  heavy  lightnefsl  fcrious  vanity  1 
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EmmmcB  of  Terence  alfo,  fo  fitmiliarly  introduced 
into  the  dialogue  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  that 
I  think  it  puts  the  queftion  of  Shakfpeare's  having 
read  the  Roman  comick  poets  in  the  original  Ian* 
guage  out  of  all  doubt^ 

'  Redime  te  captam,  qnam  queas,  minimoi,*' 

With  refped  to  re/emilances,  I  fhall  not  trouble 

^  Mis-ihapen  chaos  of  wcll-feeming  forms! 
•*  Feather  of  lead,  bright  fmoke,  cold  fire,  fick  health  1 
"  Still-waking  deep!  mt  b  not  what  it  is!'' 
Shakfpeaje,  I  am  fare,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thornton,  did  not 
want  a  Plaotns  to  teach  him  the  workings  of  natare;  nor  are  his 
faralUyfms  produced  with  any  fuch  implication :  but,  I  fuppofe,  a 
pecuUaiity  appears  here  in  the  manner  of  expreffion,  which  how- 
ever was  extremely  the  humour  of  the  age.     Every /ojnutifer  ^hit* 
mGbaiki  Iwe  by  contrarieties.  Watfon  begins  one  of  his  canzMiets, 
*«  Love  is  a  fowre  delight,  a  fugred  griefe, 
••  A  living  death,  an  euer-dying  life,"  &c. 
Turberrille  makes  Rea/oM  harangue  againft  it  in  the  fame  manner: 
'*  A  fierie  froii,  a  flame  that  frozen  is  with  ife! 
**  A  heavie  burden  light  to  beare!  a  vertue  fraught  with 
vice!"  &c. 
Immediately  from  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe: 
"  Loue  it  is  an  hateful!  pees 
«*  A  free  acquitaunce  without  reles— 
**  An  heaiie  burthen  light  to  beare 
•*  A  wicked  wane  awaie  to  vveare : 
'*  And  health  full  of  maladie 
«*  And  charicie  full  of  envie — 
**  A  laughter  that  is  weping  aic 
«•  Reil  that  trauaileth  night  and  daie,"  &c. 
This  kind  of  antithejis  was  very  much  the  taftc  of  the  Proven9al  and 
Italian  Poets;  perhaps  it  might  be  hinted  by  the  Ode  of  Sappho^ 
prcfcrvcd  by  Longinus:  Petrarch  is  full  of  it: 

"  Pace  non  trovo,  &  non  ho  da  far  guerra, 

"  Et  temo,  &  fpcro,  &  ardo,  &  fun  un  ghiaccio, 

•'  Et  volo  fopra'l  cielo,  ^L  ghiaccio  in  terra, 

"  Et  nulla  ftringo,  ex.  tuttol  mondo  abbraccio,"  &c. 

So:e!lo  lOJ. 
Si:  Thomas  Wyat  gives  a  tranflation  of  this  fonnct,  without  any 
2ciicc  cf  the  crigh:al,  under  the  title  of  **  Dclcription  of  the  con- 
ifinous  paflions  in  a  Louer,"  amongll  the  ^on^es  and  Sonnies ^  by 
t^t  E^rlc  of  Surrey,  and  Others,  1574. 
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you  any  further.-^— That  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
founded  on  the  Menacbmi^  it  is  notorious :  nor  is  it 
lefs  fo>  that  a  tranflation  of  it  by  W.  W.  perhaps 
William  Warner,  the  author  of  Albion's  England^ 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare;'  though 
Mr.  Upton,  and  fome  other  advocates  for  his 
learning,  have  cautioufly  dropt  the  mention  of  it. 
Befides  this,  (if  indeed  it  were  different,)  in  the 
Gejia  Grayorum,  the  Chriftmas  Revels  of  the  Grays- 
Inn  Gentlemen,  1594,  "  a  Coinedy  of  Errors  like  to 
Piautus  his  Menecbmus  was  played  by  the  Players/* 
And  the  fame  hath  been  fufpeded  to  be  the  fubjcd: 
of  the  goodlie  Comedie  of  Piautus ^  adled  at  Green- 
wich before  the  King  and  Queen  in  1520;  as  wc 
learn  from  Hall  and  Holinlhed : — Riccoboni  highly 
compliments  the  Englifh  on  opening  their  ftage  fb 
well;  but  unfortunately,  Cavendifh  in  his  Lj^  ^ 
Wolfey^  calls  it,  an  excellent  Interlude  in  Latine. 
About  the  fame  time  it  was  exhibited  in  German 
at  Nuremburgh,  by  the  celebrated  Hanjfacb^  the 
fboemaker. 

*^  But  a  charafter  in  I'be  Taming  of  tbe  Shrew  is 
borrowed  from  the  Trinummus,  and  no  tranflation 
of  tbat  was  extant." 

Mr.  Colman  indeed  hath  been  better  employed: 
but  if  he  had  met  with   an  old  comedy,  called^ 
Suppofes,  tranflated  from  Ariofto  by  George  Gaf- 
coigne;  ^   he  certainly  would  not  have  appealed  to 

9  It  was  publifhed  in  4to.  i  ^9^.  The  printer  of  Lan^baine, 
p.  524,  hath  accidentally  given  the  date,  IC15,  which  hath  been 
copied  implicitly  by  Gildon,  Theobald,  CooKe,  and  feveral  others. 
Warner  is  now  almoft  forgotten,  yet  the  old  criticks  eftccrocd  him 
one  of  "  ouf  chicfe  heroical  makers," — Mtres  informs  us,  that  he 
had  *'  heard  him  termed  of  the  beft  wits  of  both  our  Univerfities, 
our  Eitglijh  Homer  J* 

*  His  works  were   firft  colleded   under  the  fingular  title  of 
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nautus.  Thence  Shakfpeare  borrowed  this  part 
of  the  plot,  (as  well  as  fome  of  the  phrafeologyj 
though  Theobald  pronounces  it  his  own  invention : 
there  likewife  he  found  the  quaint  name  of  Petrucbio. 
My  young  mafter  and  his  man  exchange  habits  and 
chancers,  and  perfuade  a  Scenaefe,  as  he  is  called, 
to  pcrfonate  xhtfatbevy  exadlly  as  in  the  Taming  of 
the  Sbrew,  by  the  pretended  danger  of  his  coming 
from  Sienna  to  Ferrara,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
government. 

Still,  Shakfpeare  quotes  a  line  from  the  Eunucb 
of  Terence :  by  memory  too,  and  what  is  more, 
"  purpofely  alters  it,  in  order  to  bring  the  fenfe 

within  the  compafs  of  one  line." This  remark 

was  previous  to  Mr.  Johnfon's ;  or  indifputably  it 

would  not  have  been  made  at  all. "  Our  author 

had  this  line  from  Lilly;  which  I  mention  that  it 
may  not  be  brought  as  an  argument  of  his  learn* 
ing." 

**  But  how,'*  cries  an  unprovoked  antagonift, 
"  can  you  take  upon  you  to  fay,  that  he  had  it  from 
Lilly,  and  not  from  Terence  ?"*  I  will  anfwer  for 
Mr.  Johnfon,  who  is  above  anfwering  for  himfelf. 
— Becaufe  it  is  quoted  as  it  appears  in  th^  grants 
mariany  and  not  as  it  appears  in  the  poet. — And 
thus  we  have  done  with  the  purpo/ed  alteration. 
Udall  likewife   in  his   Floures  for  Latin  fpeaking^ 


"  A  hundredth  fundrie  Flowres  boundc  up  in  one  fmall  Poefie. 
Gathered  partly  (bv  tranflation)  in  the  fync  outlandifli  gardins  of 
Itn^ides^  Omd,  Petrarke^  Arhfto^  and  others ;  and  partly  by  in- 
wntion,  out  of  our  own  fruitefull  orchardcs  in  EnglanJe:  yelding 
fundrie  fv^cet  fauors  of  tragical,  comical,  and  morall  difcourfes, 
boihe  [leafaunt  and  profiral^le  to  the  well  fmcllyng  nofes  of  learned 
reader?."     Black  Idttr^  ^.to.  no  date. 

*  W,  Ken  rick's  Review  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  edit,  of  Shakfpeare, 
i;65,  8vo.  p.  105. 
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gathered  out  of  Terence^  1560,  reduces  the  paffage 
to  a  (ingle  line,  and  fubjoins  a  tranflation. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  Shakfpeare  the  au- 
thor of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  but  his  property 
in  it  is  extremely  difputable.  I  will  give  you  my 
opinion,  and  the  reafons  on  which  it  is  founded. 
I  fuppofe  then  the  prcfent  play  not  originally  the 
work  of  Shakfpeare,  but  reftored  by  him  to  the 
ftage,  with  the  whole  Indudlion  of  the  Tinker,  and 
fome  other  occafional  improvements;  efpecially 
in  the  charader  of  Petruchio.  It  is  very  obvious, 
that  the  induSiion  and  the  play  were  either  the  works 
of  different  hands,  or  written  at  a  great  interval 
of  time :  the  former  is  in  our  author's  heft  manner, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  in  his  worji^  or 
even  below  it.  Dr.  Warburton  declares  it  to  be 
certainly  fpurious :  and  without  doubt,  fuppofing  it 
to  have  been  written  by  Shakfpeare,  it  muft  have 
been  one  of  his  earliefl  produdlions ;  yet  it  is  not 
.mentioned  in  the  lift  of  his  works  by  Meres  in 
1598. 

I  have  met  with  a  facetious  piece  of  Sir  John 
Harrington,  printed  in  1596,  (and  poflibly  there 
may  be  an  earlier  edition,)  called,  The  Metamor- 
phofis  of  Ajax,  where  I  fufpedl  an  allufion  to  the 
old  play :  "  Reade  the  booke  of  Taming  a  Shrew, 
which  hath  made  a  number  of  us  fo  perfed:,  that 
now  every  one  can  rule  a  (hrew  in  our  countrey, 
favc  he  that  hath  hir.*' — I  am  aware,  a  modern  lin- 
guift  may  objcd,  that  the  word  iook  does  not  at 
prefcnt  fccm  dramatick,  but  it  was  once  almoft 
technically  fo:  GolTon,  in  his  Schoole  of  Abufe, 
"  contayning  a  plcafaunt  inuedivc  againft  Poets, 
Pipers,  PlaxcrSy  Jcjlcrs,  and  fuch  like  Caterpillars 
of  a  cominon-wcalth,"  1579,  mentions  "  twoo 
profc  hokcs  plaicd  at  the  BelHiuage ;"  and  Hearnc 
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tcUi  us  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  IVilliam  of  Worcefter^ 
that  he  had  fecn  •*  a  MS.  in  the  nature  of  2,  play  or 
imerlude^  intitled,  T^he  Booke  of  Sir  nomas  Moore.**  ^ 
And  in  fad:^  there  is  fuch  an  old  anonymous  play 
in  Mr.  Pope's  lift.  "  A  pleafant  conceited  Hiftory, 
called^  ^be  Taming  of  a  Shrew — fundry  times  a<fted 
bjr  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his  Servants."  Which 
feems  to  have  been  republifhcd  by  the  remains  of 
dial  company  in  1607,  when  Shakfpcare's  copy 


4  I  kmmr  indeed,  tbere  is  extant  a  very  old  poem,  in  blach  letter^ 
to  which  it  might  have  been  fuppofed  Sir  John  Harrington  alluded» 
had  he  not  (jpoken  of  the  difcovery  as  a  nenu  one,  and  recommended 
k  M  wordiy  the  notice  of  his  countrymen :  I  am  perfaaded  the 
nethod  in  the  old  bard  will  not  be  thought  either.  At  the  end  of 
the  fizdi  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary^  we  are  favoured  by  Mr.^ 
Heanie  with  a  Macaronick  poem  on  a  battle  at  Oxford  between  the 
fidioliiB  and  the  townfmen :  on  a  line  of  which, 

**  Invadunt  aulas  bychefon  cum  forth  geminantes," 
our  oomnentator  very  wifely  and  gravely  remarks :  **  Bychefon ^  id 
eft,  Jm  of  a  kyche^  ut  e  codice  Rawlinfoniano  edidi.  £0  nempe 
modo  quo  et  olim  nvborfon  dixerunt  pro  fon  of  a  avhore.  Exempla 
habemas  com  alibi  turn  in  libello  quodam  lepido  &  antiquo  (inter 
codices  Seldenianos  in  Bibl.  Bodl.)  qui  infcribitur :  The  Wife  lapped 
n  MoreVs  Skjn:  or  the  Taming  of  a  Sbre^w.  Ubi  pag.  ^6,  fic 
kgimos : 

*'  They  wreftled  together  thus  they  two 
"  So  long  that  the  clothes  afunder  went. 
**  And  to  the  ground  he  threwe  her  tho, 

"  That  cleane  from  the  backe  her  fmock  he  reiK. 
*«  In  every  hand  a  rod  he  gate, 

**  And  layd  upon  her  a  right  good  pace : 
*«  Alking  of  her  what  game  was  that, 

«*  And  (he  cried  out,  Hore/on,  alas,  alas." 
Eipag.42: 

"  Come  downe  now  in  this  feller  fo  decpc, 

•*  And  morels  Ikin  there  (hall  you  fee  : 
•*  With  many  a  rod  that  hath  made  me  to  wcepe, 

••  When  the  blood  ranne  downe  fall  by  my  knee. 
••  The  mother  this  beheld,  and  crycd  out,  alas : 

'*  And  ran  out  of  the  feller  as  (he  had  been  wood. 
•*  She  came  to  the  table  where  the  company  was, 
"  And  fayd  out,  horejon^  I  will  fee  thy  hartc  blood/* 
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appeared  at  the  Black-Friars  or  the  Globe. — ^Nbr 
let  this  (eem  derogatory  from  the  character  of  our 
poet«  There  is  no  reaibn  to  believe,  that  he  wanted 
to  claim  the  play  as  his  own;  it  was  not  even 
printed  till  fome  years  after  his  death:  but  he 
merely  revived  it  on  his  ftage  as  a  manager. — ^Ra- 
venicroft  alTures  us,  that  this  was  really  the  cafe 
with  Tilus  Andronicus ;  which,  it  may  be  obfervcd^ 
hath  not  Shakfpeare's  name  on  the  title-page  of 
the  only  edition  publiflied  in  his  life-time.  Indeed, 
from  every  internal  mark,  I  have  not  the  leafl  doubt 
but  this  horrible  piece  was  originally  written  by  the 
author  of  the  lines  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the 
player  in  Hamlet^  and  of  the  tragedy  of  Locrine: 
which  likewife  from  fome  afliftance  perhaps  given 
to  his  friend,  hath  been  unjuftly  and  ignorantly 
charged  upon  Shakfpeare. 

But  t\ic  Jbeet^ancbor  holds  fad :  Shakfpeare  him- 
felf  hath  left  fome  tranflations  from  Ovid.  "  The 
Epiftlcs,"  fays  one,  **  of  Paris  and  Helen,  give  a 
fufficicnt  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  thai  poet  :*• 
*'  And  it  may  be  concluded,"  fays  another,  **  that 
he  was  a  competent  judge  of  other  authors,  who 
wrote  in  the  fame  language." 

This  hath  been  the  univerfal  cry,  from  Mr.  Pope 
himfelf  to  the  criticks  of  yefterday.  Poflibly, 
however,  the  gentlemen  will  hefitate  a  moment,  if 
wc  tell  them,  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  the  author 
of  thcfc  tranflations.  Let  them  turn  to  a  forgot- 
ten booki  by  Thomas  Heywood,  called,  Britaines 
Troy^  printed  by  W.  Jaggard  in  1609,  f^"*  ^^^ 
they  will  find  thefe  identical  Epiftlcs,  "  which  be- 
ing fo  pertinent  to  our  hiftorie,'*  fays  Heywood, 
•*  /  thought  ncccflaric  to  tranllate." — How  then 
came  they  afcribcd  to  Shakfpeare  ?  We  will  tell 
them  that  likewife.  The  fame  voluminous  writer 
publiflied  an  Apology  for  Ailorsy  4to.  161 2,  and  in 
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an  Af^ndix  diredled  to  his  new  printer,  Nic.  Okes, 
he  accufes  his  old  one,  Jaggard,  of  **  taking  the 
two  Epiftles  of  Paris  to  Helen  and  Helen  to  Part's^ 
and  printing  them  in  a  lefs  volume,  and  under  the 
name  oi  another: — but  be  was  much  offended  with 
Mailer  Jaggard,  that  altogether  unknowne  to  him, 
he  had  prefumed  to  make  fo  bold  with  his  name."^ 
In  the  fame  work  of  Heywood  are  all  the  other 
tranflations,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  modern 
editions  of  the  [>oems  of  Shakfpeare. 

You  now  hope  for  land :  We  have  feen  through 
little  matters,  but  what  muft  be  done  with  a  whole 
book? — In  1 75 1,  was  reprinted,  "  A  compendious 
or  briefe  Examination  of  ccrtayne  ordinary  Com- 
plaints of  diuers  of  our  Countrymen  in  thefe  our 
Days:  which  although  they  are  in  fome  Parte  un- 
juft  and  friuolous,  yet  are  they  all  by  way  of  Dia- 
logue throughly  debated  and  difcuffed  by  William 
Skikfpeare,  Gentleman."  8vo. 

This  extraordinary  piece  was  originally  pub^ 
lifhed  in  4to.  1581,  and  dedicated  by  the  author, 
"  To  the  mod  vertuous  and  learned  lady,  his  moft 
deare  and  foveraigne  princcfle,  Elizabeth;  being 
inforced  by  her  Majefties  late  and  lingular  cle- 
mency in  pardoning  certayne  his  unduetifull  mif- 
demeanour."  And  by  the  modern  editors,  to  the 
late  King;  as  "  a  treatife  compofed  by  the  moft 
cxtenfive  and  fertile  genius,  that  ever  any  age  or 
nation  produced." 

5  It  may  feem  little  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  name  of  Shak- 
fpeare (hould  be  borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  the  bookfeller ;  and  by 
toe  way,  as  probably  for  a  play  as  a  poem :  but  modern  criticks  may 
^xfurprifed  perhaps  at  the  complaint  of  John  Hall,  that  **  certayne 
«iiaptcrs  of  the  Prouerbes,  tranilated  by  him  into  Englilh  metre, 
1550,  had  before  been  untruely  cntUulcd  to  be  the  dovngs  of  Mayfter 
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Here  we  join  iffue  with  the  writers  of  that  ex- 
cellent though  very  unequal  work,  the  Biograpbia 
Britannica:^  "  If/'  fay  they,  "  this  piece  could  be 
written  by  our  poet,  it  would  be  abfolutely  deci- 
five  in  the  difpute  about  his  learning;  for  many 

*  I  maft  however  correft  a  remark  in  the  Life  ofSpenfer,  which 
is  impotently  levelled  at  the  firft  criticks  of  the  age.  It  is  obferved 
from  the  correfpondence  of  Spenfer  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  that  the 
plan  of  The  Fairy  ^ueen^  was  laid«  and  part  of  it  executed  in 
1580,  three  years  before  the  GierufaUmme  Liherata  was  printed: 
**  hence  appears  the  impertinence  of  all  the  apologies  for  hu  choioe 
of  Ariofto*s  manner  in  preference  of  TaJfo'sT* 

But  the  fad  is  not  true  with  refped  to  TafTo.  Manfo  and 
Niceron  inform  us,  that  his  poem  was  publifhed,  thoueh  imper- 
ftdUy,  in  1574;  and  I  myfelf  can  afTure  the  biographer,  that  I  have 
met  with  at  leaft^v  other  editions,  preceding  his  date  for  its  firft 
publication.  I  fufped,  that  Baillet  is  accountable  for  this  miftake: 
who  in  the  Jugemens  des  Sca*vans,  Tom.  III.  p.  399,  mentions  no 
edition  previous  to  the  quarto,  Venice,  1 583. 

It  is  a  queflion  of  long  (landing,  whether  a  part  of  The  Fedrj 
Siueen  hath  been  loft,  or  whether  the  work  was  left  tmfin\/bei2 
wKich  may  efiedlually  be  anfwered  hy  a  fmgie  quotation.  William 
Browne  poblifhed  fome  Poems  in  tol.  161 6,  under  the  name  of 
Britannia's  Paftorals,  "  efteemcd  tben^"  fays  Wood,  •*  to  be 
written  in  a  fublime  ftrain,  and  for  fubjedt  amorous  and  nxfy 
pUafing*^ — ^In  one  of  which.  Book  II.  Song  i ,  he  thus  fpeaks  ii 
Spenfer : 

••  He  fung  th*  heroicke  knights  of  faiery  land 
'*  In  lines  fo  elegant,  of  fuch  command, 
<*  That  had  "the  Thracian  plaid  but  halfe  fo  well, 
"  He  had  not  left  Eurydice  in  hell. 
*•  But  e*r€  he  ended  his  melodious  fong, 
•«  Aniiofk  oi  angels  flew  the  clouds  among, 
<'  And  rapt  this  fwan  from  his  attentive  mates* 
'*  To  make  him  one  of  their  aflbciates 
**  In  heauens  faire  quire :  where  now  he  fings  the  pndfe 
••  Of  him  that  is  the/>y?  and  laft  of  daies.'"^ 
It  appears,  that  Browne  was  intimate  with  Drayton,  Jonfon,  and 
Selden,  by  their  poems  prefixed  to  his  book:   he  had  therefore 
Ijood  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  fad  abovemen- 
tioned.    Many  of  his  poems  remain  in  MS.     We  have  in  our 
library  at  Emmanuel  a  mafque  of  his,  prefented  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  Jan.  13,  161 4.    The  fubjed  is  the  flory  of  Ulyfles  and 
Circe. 
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quotations  appear  in  it  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
cJaflicks." 

The  concurring  circumftances  of  the  name,  and 
the  mifdemeanory  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  old 
ftory  of  deer^ftealing,  feem  fairly  to  challenge  our 
poet  for  the  author:  but  they  hefitate. — His  claim 
may  appear  to  be  confuted  by  the  date  i58f,  when 
Shakfpeare  was  only  /eventern,  and  the  long  expe- 
rience, which  the  w  riter  talks  of. — But  I  will  not 
keep  you  irt  fufpenfe :  the  book  was  not  written  by 
Shakfpeare. 

Strypc,   in  his  Annals,   calls  the  author  some 
learned  man,  and  this  gave  me  the  firH:  fufpicion.  I 
knew  very  well,  that  honeft  John  (to  ufe  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley)  did  not  wafte  his 
time  with  fuch  taggage  books  as  plays  and  poems ;  yet 
I  muft  fuppofe,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  name  of 
Shakfpeare.    After  a  while  I  met  with  the  original 
edition.     Here  in  the  title-page,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  dedication,  appear  only  the  initials,  W.  S. 
Gent,  and  prefently  I  was  informed  by  Anthony 
Wood,  that  the  book  in  queftion  was  written,  not 
by  William  Shakfpeare,  but  by  William  Stafford, 
Gentleman:'    which   at  once  accounted   for   the 
mi/demeanour  in  the  dedication.     For  Stafford  had 
been  concerned  at  that  time,  and  was  indeed  after- 
ward, as  Camden  and  the  other  annalifts  inform  us, 
with  fome  of  the  confpirators  againft  Elizabeth; 
which  he  properly  calls  his  unduetifull  behaviour. 

I  hope  by  this  time,  that  any  one  open  to  con- 
vidion  may  be  nearly  fatisfied ;  and  I  will  promife 
to  give  you  on  this  head  very  little  more  trouble. 

■  Yafttt  2d  edit.  v.  i,  208. — It  will  he  fecn  on  turnirt;^  to  the 
fenner  edition,  that  the  latter  ran  of  the  paragraph  l)ciongs  to 
another  St affotvi. — I  have  fince  ooferved,  that  V\  '»ud  u  net  tliC  nrll, 
^ho  hath  given  us  the  true  author  of  the  pan'iphlct. 
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The  juilly  celebrated  Mr.  Warton  hath  favoured 
us,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Baibur/i,  with  fome  bear/ay 
particulars  concerning  Shakfpeare  from  the  papers 
of  Aubrey,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Wood; 
and  I  ought  not  to  fupprefs  them,  as  the  Iqfi  feems 
to  make  againft  my  dod:rine.  They  came  origin 
nally,  I  find,  on  confulting  the  MS.  from  one  Mn 
Beefton :  and  I  am  fure  Mr.  Warton,  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  call  my  friend,  and  an  alTociate  in 
the  queftion,  will  be  in  no  pain  about  their  credit. 

•*  William  Shakfpeare's  father  was  a  butcher^ — 
while  he  was  a  boy  he  exercifed  his  father's  trade, 
but  when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high 
ftyle,  and  make  a  fpeech.  This  William  being 
inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  ading,  came  to 
London,  I  gucfs,  about  eighteen^  and  was  an  adh)r 
in  one  of  the  playhoufcs,  and  did  ad  exceedingly 
well.  He  began  early  to  make  effays  in  dramatique 
poetry. — The  humour  of  the  Conftable  in  the 
Midfummer  Night's  Dream  he  happened  to  take  at 
Crendon*  in  Bucks. — I  think,  I  have  been  told, 
that  he  left  near  three  hundred  pounds  to  a  fijler. — 
He  underjlood  Latin  pretty  welly  for  be  bad  been  in 
bis  younger yeares  afcboolmafter  in  the  country.** 

I  will  be  fhort  in  my  animadverfions ;  and  take 
them  in  their  order. 

The  account  of  the  trade  of  the  family  is  not 
only  contrary  to  all  other  tradition,  but,  as  it  may 
fccm,  to  the  inllrumcnt  from  the  Herald's  Office 

*  Ir  wm  nbrcrrveil  in  the  former  edition,  that  this  place  is  not 
met  with  In  S  helm  tin' i  Villare^  or  in  Adams*  s  Index  \  nor,  it  might 
have  hern  lulilccl,  in  the  firft  and  the  loft  performance  of  this  fort, 
S/^d'i'i'ahUu  niul  U'hatityi  GtiTutteer:  i^crhaps,  however,  it  may 
l)H  mount  under  the  name  of  Crandou; — but  the  inquiry  is  of  no 
impnrtNnrr.— li  (lumhl,  I  think,  be  written  Credendorti  though 
brttrr  iintii|UNrici  th^in  Aubn^y  have  aci^uiefced  in  the  vulgar  cor* 
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fo  frequently  reprinted, Shakfpeare  inoft  cer- 
tainly went   to   London,   and  commenced  after 
through  neceflky,   not  natural  inclination. — Nov 
kavc  -wc  any  rea(bn  to  fuppofe,  that  he  did  z6t 
exceeding  welL     Rowe  tells  us,  from  the  informa^ 
tion  of  Betterton,   who  ^as  inquiiitive  into  this 
point,  and  had  very  early  opportunities  of  inquiry 
firom  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  that  he  was  no  extraordi^ 
nary  s£l&ri  and  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was 
the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet.  Yet  this  cbef  d*  oeuvre 
did  not  pleafe :  I  will  give  you  an  original  fti^oke 
at  it.     Dr.  Lodge,  who  was  for  ever  peftering  tlM 
town  with  pamphlets,  publiihed  in  the  year  1596', 
Wits  Miferie^  and  the  fVorlds  Madnejfcy  dif covering 
the  Devils  incamat  of  this  Age^  4to.     One  of  thefe 
devils  is  Hate^virtue,  or  Sorrow  for  another  man*s 
gcodfucceffe^  who,  fays  the  DoAor,  is  "  afoule  Itti^ 
ker^  and  looks  as  pale  as  the  vifard  of  the  Ghoft, 
which  cried  fo  miferably  at  the  theatre,  like  an 
oifter-wife,  Hamlet  revenge.**"^     Thus  you  fee  Mr. 


9  To  this  obietvation  of  Dr,  Farmer  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
pbj^of  Hamlet  was  better  known  by  this  fccne,  than  by  any  other, 
\kDedues^% Satiromaftix^  i6o2«  the  following  paflage  occurs: 

"  Woald  I  were  hang'd  if  I  can  call  you  any  names  but  captain, 
iDd  Tuccar 

Tucca. 
*•  No,  fyc;    my  name's  Hamlet  Revenge:   thou  haft  been  at 
Paris-Garden,  haft  thou  not  ?" 
Again,  in  Weftivard  Hoe^  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1 607  : 

«'  Let  tbefe  huft}ands  play  mad  Hamlet^  and  cry y  revenue!** 

StE  EVENS. 

Dr.  Farmer's  obfervation  may  be  further  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  in  an  anonymous  play,  called  A  Wamwg  fjr  faire 
^'^mtm^  I  ^99.  We  alfo  learn  from  it  the  ufual  drefs  of  the  ftage 
g|K)fts  of  that  time : 

*•  A  filthie  whining  ghoft, 

*•  Lapt  in  fome  foulc  ihect,  or  a  leather  filch, 
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Holt's  fuppofed  proofs  in  the  Appendix  to  the  late 
edition,  that  Hamlet  was  written  after  1597,  or 
perhaps  1602,  will  by  no  means  hold  good;  what-- 
ever  might  be  the  cafe  of  the  particular  paflage  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

Nor  does  it  appear,  that  Shakfpeare  did  begin 
early  to  make  ejfays  in  dramatick  poetry :  The  Arraign^ 
ment  of  Paris^  1584,  which  hath  fo  often  been 
afcribed  to  him  on  the  credit  of  Kirkman  and 
Winftanley,*  was  written  by  George  Peele;  and 
Shakfpeare  is  not  met  with,  even  as  an  ajfiftant^ 
till  at  leaft  feven  years  afterward.* — Nafti,  in  his 
Epiftle  to  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Univerfitics^ 
prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia^  4to.  black  letter^  re- 
commends his  friend,  Peele,  "  as  the  chiefe  fup- 
porter  of  pleafance  now  living,  the  Atlas  of  poetric, 
and  primus  verborum  artifex :  whofe  firft  increafi^ 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  might  plead  to  their 
opinions  his  pregnant  dexteritie  of  wit,  and  mani«- 
fold  varietie  of  inuention/*  ♦ 


**  Comes  fcreaming  like  a  pigge  half  ftickt, 
«*  And  cries  ^indiSa — re'vtnge,  reutnge»* 

The  leathern  pilch,  I  foppofe,  was  a  theatrical  fobftitate  for 
armoor.    Malone. 

>  Thefe  people/  who  were  the  Curts  of  the  laft  age,  afcribe 
likewife  to  our  author,  thofe  miferable  performances,  Muddorm, 
and  The  Merry  Denjil  of  Edmonton. 

5  Mr.  Pope  aflferts,  *'  The  troublefome  Raigne  of  King  Jobm^ 
in  two  parts,  161 1,  to  have  been  written  07  Shakfpeare  and 
Rowley : — which  edition  b  a  mere  copy  of  another  in  black  letter, 
I  ^91.  But  I  find  his  aflertion  is  fomewhat  to  be  doubted :  for  the 
old  edition  hath  no  name  of  antbor  at  all;  and  that  of  1611,  the 
initials  only,  W.  Sh.  in  the  title-page.* 

4  Peele  feems  to  have  been  taken  into  the  patrona^  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  about  1593,  to  whom  he  deiiicates  in  that 
year,  **  The  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  poem  gratulaioric — thcfrfiling 

*  Sec  the  £Jp»;f  en  tbt  Ordtr  of  Sbakjj^i*  P^h  Article,  Zhtg  Jcbn. 
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In  the  next  place,  unfortunately,  there  is  neither 
fuch  a  charadter  as  a  Conftable  in  the  Midfummer 
Night* s  Dream :  nor  was  the  ibree  hundred  pounds 
legacy  to  2,Jffier,  but  a  daughter. 

And  to  clofe  the  whole,  it  is  not  poflible,  ac- 
cording to  Aubrey  himfelf,  that  Shakfpeare  could 
have  been  fome  years  a  fcboolmafier  in  the  country  : 
on  which  circumflance  only  the  fuppofition  of  his 
learning  is  profefTedly  founded.  He  was  not  furely 
vtfy  young,  when  he  was  employed  to  kill  calves, 
and  commenced  player  about  eighteen  ! — The  truth 
is,  that  he  left  his  father,  for  a  wife,  a  year  fooner  j 
and  had  at  leaft  two  children  born  at  Stratford  be- 
fore he  retired  from  thence  to  London.  It  is  there- 
fore fufficiently  clear,  that  poor  Anthony  had  too 
much  reafon  for  his  charadler  of  Aubrey.  You  will 
find  it  in  his  own  account  of  his  life,  publilhcd  by 

consented  to  his  noble  name."—"  He  was  efteemed,"  fayt 
Anthony  Wood.  "  a  raoft  noted  poet,  1579;  but  when  or  where 
he  died,  I  cannot  tell,  for/>  //  //,  ami  always  hath  heen^  that  moft 
Poets  die/oor,  and  confequently  obfcurcly,  and  a  hard  matter  it 
is  to  trace  them  to  their  graves.  Claruit  1599."  Ath.  Oxan. 
Vol.  I.  p.  300. 

We  had  lately  in  a  periodical  pamphlet,  called.  The  Theatrical 

R/vu<w,  a  very  air/eus  letter  under  the  name  of  George  Peele,  to 

one  Mailer  Henrie  Marie;  relative  to  a  difpute  between  Shakfpeare 

and  Alleyn»  which  was  compromifcd  by  Ben  Jonfon. — "  I  never 

longed  for  thy  companve  more  than  laft  night ;  we  were  all  veric 

mcrric  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned  Alleyn  did  not  fcruple  to  afFvrmc 

plcafauntly  to  thy  friende  Will,  that  he   had  Itolen  hys  fpeechc 

about  the  cxcellencie  of  ading  in  Ham/<rt  hys  tragedye,  from  con- 

Tcrfaytlons    manifold,    whych   had    pafled    between   them,    and 

opinions  gyven  bv  Alleyn  touching  that  fubjcdt.     Shakfpeare  did 

not  take  this  talk  in  good  forte;  hut  Jonfon  did  put  an  end  to  the 

ttr\fc  wyth  witticlic  faying,  ihys  affaire  ncedcth  no  contentione : 

yrJu  tlole  it  from  Ned   no  doubtc:   cio   not  marvel:  haue  you   not 

feene  hym  actc  tyrae.  out  of  number?'* — 'Ibis  is  pretended  to  be 

printed' from   the   original  Mb.  dated   1600;    which  a-,rees  well 

«/>jgh  with  Wood's  Claruit :    but  unluckily,   Peele  was  dead  at 

lui\  two  years  l)efore,    "  As  Anacrcon  died  b)-  tlic  pot,  fays  Meres, 

fo  George  Peele  by  the /ox."     ////'/  Tnajury^  ^59^*  P-  *^6. 
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Hearnc,  which  I  would  earneftly  recommend  to 
any  hypochondriack : 

*'  A  pretender  to  antiquities,  roving,  magotie^ 
headed^  and  fometimes  little  better  than  crafed: 
and  being  exceedingly  credulous,  would  IhifF  his 
many  letters  fent  to  A.  W.  with  follhies  and  mif- 
informations.*'  P.  577. 

Thus  much  for  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare  with 
refpedt  to  the  ancient  languages :  indulge  me  with 
an  obfervation  or  two  on  the  fuppofed  knowledge 
of  the  modern  ones,  and  I  will  promife  to  releafc 
you. 

"  It  is  evident**  we  have  been  told,  "  that  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  Italian :"  but  let  us  in- 
quire into  the  evidence. 

Certainly  fome  Italian  words  and  phrafes  appear 
in  the  works  of  Shakfpeare ;  yet  if  we  had  nothing 
elfe  to  obferve,  their  orthography  might  lead  us  to 
fufpedl  them  to  be  not  of  the  writer's  importation. 
But  we  can  go  further,  and  prove  this. 

When  Piftol  "  cheers  up  himfelf  with  ends  of 
verfe,*'  he  is  only  a  copy  of  Hanniball  Gonfaga, 
who  ranted  on  yielding  himfelf  a  prifoner  to  an 
Englilh  captain  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  you  may 
read  in  an  old  coUedion  of  tales,  called  Wits^  Fits^ 
and  Fancies ^^ 

••  Si  fortana  mc  tormentay 
**  II  fperanza  me  contenta.*' 

And  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
South-Sea,  1593,  throws  out  the  fame  jingling 
diftich  on  the  lofs  of  his  pinnace. 

?  By  one  Anthony  Copley,  4to.  black  letter,  it  iccms  to  have 
had  nianv  editions:  perhaps  the  lafl  was  in  161 4. — The  firft  piece 
of  this  (ort,  that  I  have  met  with,  was  printed  by  T.  Bertbelet, 
though  not  mentioned  by  Ames,  called,  "  Tales,  and  quicke  ao* 
fwcres  very  mery  and  pleafant  to  rede."    4to.  no  date. 
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"  Matter  Pige,  fit ;  good  Matter  Page,  fit ;  Pro^ 
face.  What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink/' 
fays  Juftice  Shallow's yir  totum^  Davy,  in  the  Second 
Part  of  Henty  IF. 

Proface^  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  obferves  to  be 
Italian,  from  profaccia^  much  good  may  it  do  you. 
Mr.  Johnfon  rather  thinks  it  a  mittake  for  perforce. 
Sir  Thomas  however  is  right ;  yet  it  is  no  argument 
for  his  author's  Italian  knowledge. 

Old  Hey  wood,  the  epigrammatitt,  addreffed  his 
readers  long  before, 

**  Readers,  itade  this  thus :  for  preface*  profiteer 
**  Mnch  good  do  it  you,  the  poore  repaft  here,''  Sec, 

Woorket,  Lond.  410.  i^Sz. 

And  Dekker  in  his  play.  If  it  be  not  good^  the  Diuel 
is  in  it,  (which  is  certainly  true,  for  it  is  full  of 
devils,)  makes  Shackle-foule,  in  the  character  of 
Friar  Rufh,  tempt  his  brethren  with  "  choice  of 
difhcs/* 

«*  To  which  fro/ace ;  with  blythc  lookes  fit  ycc." 

Nor  hath  it  efcaped  the  quibbling  manner  of  the 
IFater^poet^  in  the  title  of  a  poem  prefixed  to  his 
?raife  ofHempfeed:  "  A  Preamble,  Preatrot,  Prea- 
gallop,  Preapace,  or  Preface;  and  Preface^  my 
Matters,  if  your  Stomacks  ferve." 

But  the  editors  are  not  contented  without  coin- 
ing Italian.  "  Rivo^  fays  the  drunkard^'*  is  an  ex- 
prcflion  of  the  madcap  Prince  of  Wales  ;  which  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  correAs  to  Ribi^  drink  away,  or 
again,  as  it  fhould  be  rather  tranflated.  Dr.  War- 
burton  accedes  to  this;  and  Mr.  Johnfon  hath 
admitted  it  into  his  text;  but  with  an  obfervation, 
that  Rivo  might  poflibly  be  the  cant  of  Englilh 
taverns.  And  fo  indeed  it  was :  it  occurs  frequently 
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in  Marfton.  Take  a  quotation  from  his  comedy 
of  What  you  will,  1 607  : 

•*  Mufickc,  tobacco,  facke,  and  flecpc, 

••  The  tide  of  forrow  backward  keep  : 

•*  If  thou  art  fad  at  others  fate, 

*•  Ri'vo,  drink  deep,  give  care  the  mate." 

In  Love*s  Labour  Loft,  Boyet  calls  Don  Armado, 

*'  ■         A  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in  court, 
'*  A  phantafme,  a  monarcho, " 

Here  too  Sir  Thomas  is  willing  to  palm  Italian  up- 
on us.  We  fhould  read,  it  feems,  mammuccio,  a 
mammet,  or  puppet :  Ital.  Mammuccia.  But  the 
allufion  is  to  a  fantaftical  characler  of  the  time. — 
**  Popular  applaufe,"  fays  Meres,  "  dooth  nourifh 
fome,  neither  do  they  gape  after  any  other  thing, 
but  vaine  praife  and  glorie, — as  in  our  age  Peter 
Shakerlye  of  Paules,  and  Monarcho  that  liued 
about  the  court."  P.  178. 

I  fancy,  you  will  be  fatisfied  with  one  more  in- 
llance. 

**  Baccare,  You  are  marvellous  forward,*'  quoth 
Gremio  to  Petruchio  in  the  Teaming  of  a  Shrew. 

"  But  not  h  forward,'*  fays  Mr.  Theobald,  "  as 
our  editors  are  indolent.  This  is  a  ftupid  corruption 
of  the  prefs,  that  none  of  them  have  dived  into. 
We  muft  read  Baccalare,  as  Mr.  Warburton  acutely 
obferved  to  me,  by  which  the  Italians  mean.  Thou 
ignorant,  prefumptuous  man." — **  Properly,  in- 
deed," adds  Mr.  Heath,  "  a  graduated  fcholar,  but 
ironically  and  farcaftically,  a  pretender  to  fcholar- 
ihip." 

This  is  admitted  by  the  editors  and  criticks  of 
every  denomination.  Yet  the  word  is  neither  wrong, 
nor  Italian :  it  was  an  old  proverbial  one,  ufed  fre- 
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<:|aently  by  John  Hey  wood  ;  who  hath  made,  what 
he  pleafes  to  call,  epigrams  upon  it. 
Take  two  of  them,  fuch  as  they  are : 

"  Baciare,  qaoth  Mortimer  to  his  fow : 

**  Went  that  fow  hach  at  that  biddyng  trowe  you  ?'* 

*•  Baciarf,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  fow :  fc 
"  Mortimers  fow  fpeakth  as  good  latin  as  he." 

Howcl  takes  this  from  Heywood,  in  his  Old  Sawes 
dind  Adages:  and  Philpot  introduces  it  into  the 
Proverbs  collected  by  Camden. 

We  have  but  few  obfervations  concerning  Shak- 
fpeare's  knowledge  of  the  Spanilh  tongue.  Dr. 
Grey  indeed  is  willing  to  fuppofe,  that  the  plot  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  may  be  borrowed  from  a  comedy 
of  Lq>es  de  Vega.  But  the  Spaniard,  who  was 
certainly  acquainted  with  Bandello,  hath  not  only 
changed  the  cataftrophe,  but  the  names  of  the  cha- 
racters. Neither  Romeo  nor  Juliet;  neither  Mon- 
tague nor  Capulet,  appears  in  this  performance: 
and  how  came  they  to  the  knowledge  of  Shak- 
fpeare? — Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  he 
chiefly  followed  the  tranflation  by  Painter,  from 
the  French  of  Boifteau,  and  hence  arife  the  devi- 
ations from  Bandello's  original  Italian.^  It  feems, 
however,  from  a  paflage  in  Ames's  Typographical 


*  It  is  remarked,  that  *'  Paris,  though  in  one  place  called  earl, 
is  moft  conimonly  ftiled  the  countie  in  this  play.  bhakf^)eare  feems 
to  have  preferred,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  the  Italian  con/e  to 
(nrcoipit: — perhaps  he  took  it  from  the  old  Englifh  novel,  from 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  his  plot.** — He  certainly  did  fo: 
Paris  is  there  firft  ftiled  a  young  earU,  and  afterward,  c-ju/tte,  countie, 
ind  county  \  according  to  the  unfettled  orthograpy  of  the  lime. 

The  word  however  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  writer*  -,  par- 
ticularly in  Fairfax : 
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Antiquities^  that  Painter  was  hot  the  only  tranflator 
of  this  popular  ftory :  and  it  is  poflible  therefore^ 
that  Shakfpeare  might  have  other  afliftance. 

In  the  Inducflion  to  Tbe  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the 
Tinker  attempts  to  talk  Spanifli :  and  confequently 
the  author  himfelf  was  acquainted  with  it. 

•«  Paucus  pallahris.  let  the  world  flidc,y2^.'* 

But  this  is  a  burlefque  on  Hieranymoi  the  piece  of 
bombafl,  that  t  have  mentioned  to  you  before: 

"  What  new  device  have  they  devifed,  trow  ? 
••  Foeaspaitahnu;'  See." 

Mr.  Whalley  tells  us,  the  author  of  this  piece 
hath  the  happinefs  to  be  at  this  time  unknown,  the 
remembrance  of  him  having  perifhed  with  him- 
felf:" Philips  and  others  afcribe  it  to  one  William 
Smith:  but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing 
him,  that  it  was  written  by  Thomas  Kyd;  if  he 
will  accept  the  authority  of  his  contemporaryt 
Heywood. 

More  hath  been  faid  concerning  Shakfpeare's 
icqtmintancc  with  the  French  language.     In  the 


"  As  when  a  captaine  doth  befiege  fome  hold, 

**  Set  in  a  marifh  or  hi^h  on  a  hill, 
*'  And  trirth  waies  and  wiles  a  thoufand  fold, 
"  To  hriQg  the  piece  fubiecled  to  his  will ; 
*'  So  far'd  At  €Mmik  with  the  pagan  bokL"  &c. 

G9J/rrr  of  Bmlioigme^  Book  VII.  ft.  90. 
**  Fairfax,*'  fairs  Mr.  Home,  hath  tranflated  Tailo  with  an  eleganoe 
and  cafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  an  exadnefs,  which  for  that 
age  arc  fun>riling.  Each  line  in  the  original  is  faithfully  irndered 
by  a  corrcrpunJcnt  line  in  the  tranflation."  The  former  part  of 
this  character  i»  extremely  mie;  hut  the  latter  not  quite  lo.  In 
the  IxK^k  alH>\e  quoted  TalTo  and  Fairfax  do  not  even  agree  in  the 
number  of  y/a^r&wf. 
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play  of  Henry  V.  we  have  a  whole  fccne  in  it,  and 
m  other  places  it  occurs  familiariy  in  the  dialogue. 
We  may  obferve  in  general,  that  the  early  edi- 
tions have  not  half  the  quantity ;  and  every  fen- 
tcnce,  or  rather  every  word  moft  ridiculoufly 
blundered.  Thefc,  for  feveral  reafons,  could  not 
poflibly  bepublilhed  by  the  author;"    and  it  is 

?  Everj  writer  on  Shakfpeare  hath  cxprefled  his  aftoniflunent, 
tint  his  author  was  not  folicitous  to  fecure  his  fame  by  a  correft 
^tion  of  his  performances.  This  matter  is  not  underftood.  When 
a  poet  was  connefM  with  a  prticolar  playhonie,  he  conftandj 
mi  his  wocks  to  the  Company^  and  it  was  dieir  intereft  to  keep 
liwo  ham  a  number  of  rirals.  A  &vourite  piece,  as  He>'wooa 
informs  os,  only  got  into  print,  when  it  was  copied  by  the  r«r, 
"  for  a  double  fale  would  brine  on  a  fufpicion  of  honeftie." 
Shskfecire  therefore  himiclf  publiined  nothing  in  the  drama :  when 
be  kn  the  fbigc,  his  copies  remained  with  his  fcilow-mani^ers, 
Uemiitte  and  Condell ;  who  at  their  own  retirement,  about  teven 
yean  after  the  death  of  their  author,  gave  the  world  the  edition 
DOW  known  by  the  name  of  the  firft  folio ;  and  call  the  previous 
publications  *'  ftolne  and  furreptitious,  maimed  and  deformed  by 
the  frauds  and  flealths  of  injurious  impoftors."  But  ibis  was 
priuted  from  the  playhoufe  copies;  which  in  a  feries  of  years  had 
Dcen  frequently  altered,  through  convenience,  caprice,  or  ignorance. 
We  have  a  fufficicnt  inftance  of  the  liberties  taken  by  the  adors, 
in  an  old  pamphlet  by  Na(h,  called  Lenten  Stuffe^  luitb  the  Fray  ft 
rfthe  red  Herring,  4to.  1 599,  where  he  afTures  us,  that  in  a  play  of 
his,  called  The  IJle  of  Dogs,  **  foure  a9sy  without  his  confent, 
or  the  leafl  gueife  of  his  drift  or  fcope,  were  fupplied  by  the 
pUyers." 

This  however  was  not  his  firfl  quarrel  with  them.  In  the  Epiftle 
prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  which  I  have  quoted  before,  Tom. 
Ldi  a  lafh  at  fome  •*  vaine  glorious  tragedians,"  and  very  plainly 
atShakfpeare  in  particular;  which  will  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  an 
oUenation  of  Mr.  Pope,  that  had  almoll  been  forgotten :  "  It 
iras  thought  a  praife  to  Shakfpeare,  that  he  fcarce  ever  blotted  a 
line: — ^  belieae  the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  learning  pro- 
cteicii  from  no  better  ground.  This  too  might  be  thought  7i  praife 
b)-  fome/' — But  hear  Na(h,  who  was  far  {xom  praifsng:  **  I  leauc 
all  thefe  to  the  mercy  of  their  mother-tongue,  that  feed  on  nought 
but  the  crums  that  fall  from  the  trajijlators  trencher. — That  could 
fcarccly  Latinize  their  neck  verfc  if  they  fhould  haue  neede,  yec 
^nilijb  Seneca  read  by  candlelight  yeelds  many  good  fentences— 
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extremely  probable,  that  the  French  ribaldry  was 
at  firft  inferted  by  a  different  hand,  as  the  many 
additions  moft  certainly  were  after  he  had  left  the 
ftage. — Indeed,  every  friend  to  his  memory  will 
not  eafily  believe,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
fcene  between  Catharine  and  the  old  gentlewoman; 
or  furely  he  would  not  have  admitted  fuch  obfcenity 
and  nonfenfe. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Johnfon'i 
edition,  hath  an  ingenious  obfervation  to  prove, 
that  Shakfpeare,  fuppofing  the  French  to  be  his, 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  language. 

"  Eft-il  impKjflible  d'efchapper  la  force  de  ton 
hras?**  fays  a  Frenchman. — "  Bra/s,  cur?'*  replies 
Piftol. 

•*  Almoft  any  one  knows,  that  the  French  word 
bras  is  pronounced  braui  and  what  rcfemblance  of 
found  does  this  bear  to  brafs?** 

Mr.  Johnfon  makes  a  doubt,  whether  the  pro- 


hec  will  affbord  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  fhould  fay,  bandfuls  of  tra« 

ficall  (pccches." — I  cannot  determine  exaftly  when  this  Efiflie  was 
rft  publiihed ;  but,  I  fancy,  it  will  carry  the  original  Hamlet  feme* 
what  further  back  than  we  have  hitherto  done:  and  it  may  be  ob* 
fcrvcd,  that  the  oldeft  copy  now  extant  is  faid  to  be  •'  enlarged  to 
almoft  as  much  againe  as  it  was."  Gabriel  Harvey  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1592,  Foure  Letters  and  cert ai fie  Sounetts,  efpecsallj 
touching  Robert  Greene :  in  one  of  which  his  Arcadia  is  mentioned* 
Now  Nalh's  Epiftlc  muft  have  been  previous  to  thcfe,  as  Gabrid. 
is  quoted  in  it  with  applaufe ;  and  the  Foure  Letters  were  the  be- 
ginning of  a  quarrel.  Nafh  replied,  in  Strange  nenves  of  the  inters 
cepting  certaine  Letters,  and  a  Convoy  of  Verfes,  as  they  fwere  going 
privilie  to  li^ual  the  Lvw  Countries,  1593.  Harvey  rejoined  the 
lame  year  in  Pierce* s  Supererogation,  or  a  nenv  praife  of  the  old  AJfe^*^ 
And  Nafh  again,  in  Ha've  ivithyou  to  Saffron  Walden,  or  Gabriell 
Harney's  Hunt  is  up ;  containing  a  full  anjiuer  to  the  eldeft  Sonne  of 
the  halter- make  r^   ^  59^' 

Dr.  Lo(^ge  calls  Nafh  our  trueEngliJb  Arctine:  and  John  Taylor 
in  his  Kickjry  Wihjey,  or  a  Lerry  Comc-fwang,  even  makes  an  oath 
•«  by  fwcet  fatyrickc  Nafh  his  urnc." — He  died  before  1606,  aa 
appcarb  from  an  old  comedy,  called  The  Return  from  Pamajfus. 
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xtunciation  of  the  French  language  may  not  be 
changed^  fince  Shakfpeare's  time,  **  if  not/*  fays 
he,  "  it  may  be  fufpccled  that  fome  other  man 
wrote  the  French  fcenes:*'  but  this  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  be  the  cafe,  at  leaft  in  this  termination, 
from  the  rules  of  the  grammarians,  or  the  pradlice 
of  the  poets.  I  am  certain  of  the  former  from  the 
French  Alpbabetb  of  De  la  Mothe,*  and  the  Ortboepia 
Gdlica  of  John  Eliot  ;'^  and  of  the  latter  from  the 
rhymes  of  Marot,  Ronfard,  and  Du  Bartas. — Con- 
nexions of  this  kind  were  very  common.  Shak« 
Ipeare  himfelf  aflifted  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Seianus^ 
as  it  was  originally  written ;  and  Fletcher  m  his 
Two  Noble  Kin/men. 

But  what  if  the  French  fcene  were  occafionally 
introduced  into  every  play  on  this  fubjed?  and 
perhaps  there  were  more  than  one  before  our 
poet's. — In  Pierce  Penilejfe^  bis  Supplication  to  the 
Demill^  4to.  1592,  (which,  it  feems,  from  the  Epiftlc 
to  the  Printer,  was  not  in  the  firft  edition,)  the  au- 
thor, Nafh,  exclaims,  **  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to 
have  Henry  tbe  Fifth  reprefented  on  the  flage  lead- 
ing the  French  King  prifoner,  and  forcing  both  him 
and  the  Dolphin  to  fwear  fealty  !" — And  it  appears 
from  the  Jefts  of  the  famous  comedian,  Tarlron, 
4to.  161 1,  that  he  had  been  particularly  celebrated 
in  the  part  of  the  Clown,  in  Henry  tbe  Fifth  \  but 
no  fuch  character  cxifts  in  the  play  of  Shakfpeare. 

*  Lmtd.  1592,  8vo. 

^  Land,  1593,  4to.  Eliot  is  almoft  the  only  it/z/v  grammarian 
that  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with.  In  his  K}  iiUc  ^Tefatory 
to  The  Gentle  D'M'jrs  ofGoule,  he  cries  out  i'ji  perlocution,  very 
like  Jack  in  that  moil  poi^ijnant  of  all  fatircs,  tlie  I  ale  of  a  Tub, 
•*  1  pray  you  be  readie  quicklie  to  cauill  ar  my  booke,  1  bcfeech 
you  heartily  calumniate  my  doings  with  fpcede,  I  requclt  you 
humbh'  controll  my  method  as  foonc  as  you  may,  1  carncftly  entreat 
70Q  hi^e  at  my  inveations,"  &c» 
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father,  during  his  life,  (hall  name,  call,  and  write 
us  in  French  in  this  maner :  Noftre  tres  chier  filz, 
Henry  roy  d'Engleterre — and  in  Latine  in  this 
maner,    Pneclartj^mus  filius  nofter.**    Edit.  1587, 

P-  574- 

To  corroborate  this  inflance,  lef  me  obferve  to 
you,  though  it  be  nothing  further  to  the  purpofe, 
that  another  error  of  the  fame  kind  hath  been  the 
fource  of  a  miftake  in  an  hiftorical  paffage  of  our 
author;  which  hath  ridiculoufly  troubled  the  cri- 
ticks. 

Richard  the  Third '  harangues  his  army  before 
the  battle  of  Bofworth : 

•*  Remember  whom  ye  are  to  cope  withal, 
*•  A  fort  of  vagabonds,  of  rafcals,  runaways— 
«•  And  who  doth  lead  ihcm  but  a  paltry  fellow 
**  Long  kept  in  Britaine  at  our  mother  s  coft, 
"  A  milkfop,"  &c 

*'  Out  mother,*'  Mr.  Theobald  perceives  to  be 

^  Some  inquiry  hath  been  made  for  the  firft  pcrformen  of  die 
capital  chara^ers  in  Shakfpearc. 

We  learn,  that  Burbage,  the  alter  Ro/cius  of  Camden,  was  the 
original  Richard ^  from  a  paffage  in  the  poems  of  Biihop  Corbet; 
who  introduces  his  hoft  at  Bofworth  defcribing  the  battle  : 
«*  But  when  he  would  have  faid  King  Richard  died^ 
«*  And  call'd  a  horfe^  a  horfe^  he  Burbage  cried." 

The  play  on  this  fubjed  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Harrington  in 
\As  Apotogie  for  Poetrie,  15919  and  fometimes  midaken  for  Shik* 
fpeare's,  was  a  Latin  one,  and  written  by  Dr.  Leggc ;  and  aded  at 
St.  John's  in  our  univerfity,  fome  years  before  1588,  the  date  of 
the  copy  in  the  Mufeum.  This  appears  from  a  better  MS.  in  oar 
library  at  Emmanuel,  with  the  names  of  the  orieinal  performers. 

It  is  evident  from  a  paffage  in  Camden  s  AnneUs^  that  there  was  an 
old  play  likewife  on  the  fubjedl  of  Richard  the  Second \  but  I  know 
not  in  what  language.  Sir  Gclley  Merrick,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  harebrained  bufinefs  of  the  Earl  of  Effex,  and  was  hanged 
for  it  with  the  ingenious  Cuffe,  in  1601,  is  accufed  amongft  othev 
things,  **  quoii  ex^Utam  Tragccdiam  de  tragica  abdicattone  Regis 
Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  thcatro  coram  conjuratb  data  pecunii 
agi  curaffet." 
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wrong,  and  Henry  was  fomewhere  fecreted  on  the 
continent:  he  reads  therefore,  and  all  the  editors 
after  him, 

•*  Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  bis  mother's  coft." 

But  give  me  leave  to  tranfcribe  a  few  more  lines 
from  Holinflied,  and  you  will  find  at  once,  that 

Shakipeare  had  been  there  before  me : "  Ye  fee 

fixrther,  how  a  companie  of  traitors,  theeves,  out- 
laws and  runnagates  be  aiders  and  partakers  of  his 
feat  and  enterprife. — And  to  begin  with  the  erle  of 
Richmond  captaine  of  this  rebellion,  he  is  a  Welfh 
milklbp— -brought  up  by  my  mootber's  meanes  and 
mine,  like  a  captive  in  a  clofe  cage  in  the  court  of 
Francis  duke  of  Britaine.*'  P.  756. 

Holinfhed  copies  this  verbatim  from  his  brother 
chronicler  Hall,  edit.  1548,  fol.  54;  but  his  printer 
hath  given  us  by  accident  the  word  mootber  inflead 
of  brother  \  as  it  is  in  the  original,  and  ought  to  be 
in  Shakfpeare.* 

I  hope,  my  good  friend,  you  have  by  this  time 
acquitted  our  great  poet  of  all  piratical  depreda- 
tions on  the  ancients,  and  are  ready  to  receive  my 
conclujion. — He  remembered  perhaps  enough  of  his 
JcbooUioy  learning  to  put  the  Hig^  bag^  bog^  into  the 

*  I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  Holinfhed  withoat  clearing  up  a 

difficulty,  which   hath  puzzled  his  biographers.     Nichel^n  and 

other  writers  Yazsz  Jufpofed  him  a  clergyman.     Tanner  goes  further, 

and  tells  as,  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  adually  took 

the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  i  544.     Yet  it  appears  by  his  wili,  printed 

by  Heaime,  that  at  the  end  of  life  he  was  only  a  fte^.varJ,  or  a 

jcT'vaHt  in  fome  capacity  or  other,  to  Thomas  Burdett,   Kf  |.  of 

Bromcote,  in  Warwickfhire. — Thcfe  things  Dr.  Campbell  could 

not  reconcile.     The  truth  is,  we  have  no  claim  to  the  education  of 

tnc  CkroKicUr:   the  M.  A.  in  1544,  was  not   Rcip'racl,  but  one 

Oitvxeil  HoliKgfhed^  who  was  afterward  named  by  the  founder  one 

of  the  firft  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 

Vol.  II.  G 
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mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans ;  and  might  pick  up  in 
the  writers  of  the  time,'  or  the  courle  of  his  con- 
verfation,  a  familiar  phrafe  or  two  of  French  or 
Italian:  but  hhjludies  were  moft  demonftrativeljT 
confined  to  nature  and  bis  own  language. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  difquifition,  you  have  often 
fmiled  at  "  all  fuch  reading,  as  was  never  read  ;*• 
and  poflibly  I  may  have  indulged  it  too  far :  but 
it  is  the  reading  neceflary  for  a  comment  on  Shak- 
fpeare.  Thofe  who  apply  folely  to  the  ancients  for 
this  purpofe,  may  with  equal  wifdom  ftudy  the 
Talmud  for  an  expofition  of  Tristram  Shandt. 
Nothing  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
writers  of  the  time,  who  are  frequently  of  no  other 
value,  can  point  out  his  allufions,  and  a(certain  his 
phrafeology.  The  reformers  of  his  text  arc  for 
ever  equally  pofitive,  and  equally  wrong.  The 
cant  of  the  age,  a  provincial  expreflion,  an  obfture 
proverb,  an  obfolete  cuftom,  a  hint  at  a  perfon  or 
a  fad  no  longer  remembered,  hath  continually  de- 
feated the  bell  of  .our  gueffers :  You  muft  not  fup- 
pofe  me  to  fpeak  at  random,  when  I  aflure  you, 
that  from  fome  forgotten  book  or  other,  I  can 
demonftrate  this  to  you  in  many  hundred  places; 
and  I  almofl  wifh,  that  I  had  not  been  perfuaded 
into  a  different  employment. 

^  Afcham  in  tlic  Epiftle  prefixed  to  hit  Toxafhibu,  '57'»  <*• 
ierves  of  them,  that  "  Manyc  Enelilhe  writers,  ufin^  ftnmnge 
wordesy  as  Lattine,  Frenche^  and  Italian ^  do  make  all  thmges  darke 
and  harde.    Ones/'  fays  he,  ^*  I  commaned  with  a  man  which 
reafoned  the  Englifhe  tongae  to  be  enriched  and  encreafed  thorebf  • 
fayinee :  Who  will  not  prayfe  that  feafl,  where  a  man  (hall  drinckft 
at  a  dinner  both  wyne,  ale,  and  becre?     Truly  (quoth  I)  they  b« 
al  good,    eucry  one  taken  by  himfelfe  alone,    but  if  you  ptt^ 
Malmefye,  and  facke,  redde  wyne  and  white,  ale  and  becre,  ^r^ 
al  in  one  pot,  you  (hall  make  a  drinke  neither  cafye  to  be  knowe:^ 
nor  yet  holfomc  for  the  bodye," 
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Though  I  have  as  much  of  the  natale  folum  *  about 
mc,  as  any  man'whatfocver ;  yet,  I  own,  the  prim-^ 
ro/e  path  is  ftiH  more  pleafing  than  the  Fojfe  or  the 
tVatling^Street : 

"  Age  cannot  wither  it,  nor  coftom  ftale 
••  Its  infinite  variety,  *' 

And  when  I  am  fairly  rid  of  the  duft  of  topogra- 
phical antiquity,  which  hath  continued  much 
longer  about  me  than  I  expedled ;  you  may  very 

J>rooably  be  troubled  again  with  the  ever  fruitful 
ubjedt  of  Shakspeare  and  his  Commentators. 


'  .TUs  alludes  to  an  intended  publication  of  the  Amtiquities  of  the 
Tmum  9fLikeft€rn  The  work  was  juil  begun  at  the  prefs,  when 
Ae  wnter  was  called  to  the  principal  tuition  of  a  large  college, 
and  was  obliged  to  decline  the  nndertaking.  The  plates,  however, 
and  fine  of  die  materials  have  been  long  ago  pot  into  the  hands 
€if  a  gCBtiemao^  who  is  every  way  qualified  to  make  a  proper 
■feoi  thcffl. 
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APPENDIX 

T  O 

MR.  COLMAN'S    TRANSLATION   OF 
TERENCE, 

(OCTAVO     EDITION.) 

THE  reverend  and  ingenious  Mr.  Farmer,  in 
his  curious  and  entertaining  Effay  on  the 
Learning  of  Sbakfpeare^  having  done  me  the  honour 
to  animadvert  on  fome  palTages  in  the  preface  to 
this  tranflation,  I  cannot  difmifs  this  edition  with- 
out declaring  how  far  I  coincide  with  that  gentle- 
man;  although  what  I  then  threw  out  carelelsljr 
on  the  fubjedt  of  this  pamphlet  was  merely  inci- 
dental^ nor  did  I  mean  to  enter  the  lifts  as  a  cham- 
pion to  defend  either  fide  of  the  queftion. 

It  is  moft  true,  as  Mr.  Farmer  takes  for  granted^ 
that  I  had  never  met  with  the  old  comedy  called 
The  Suppofes^  nor  has  it  ever  yet  fallen  into  my 
hands ;  yet  I  am  willing  to  grant,  on  Mr.  Farmer's 
authority,  that  Shakfpeare  borrowed  part  of  the 
plot  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  from  that  old 
tranflation  of  Ariofto's  play  by  George  Gafcoign, 
and  had  no  obligations  to  Plautus.  I  will  accede 
alfoto  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  and  Mr.  Farmer** 
obfervation,  that  the  line  from  Terence,  exadly  as 
it  (lands  in  Shakfpeare,  is  extant  in  Lilly  and  Udall's 
Floures  for  Latin  Speaking,  Still,  however,  Shak- 
fpeare's  total  ignorance  of  the  learned  languages 
remains  to  be  proved ;  for  it  mull  be  granted,  that 
fuch  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are 
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learning  thofc  languages,  in  which  clafs  we  muft 
neceflarily  rank  ShakQjeare,  or  he  could  not  even 
have  quoted  Terence  from  Udall  or  Lilly ;  nor  is 
it  likely,  that  lb  rapid  a  genius  fhould  not  have 
made  fome  further  progrefs.  "  Our  author,**  fays 
Dr.  Johnfon,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Farmer,  "  had  this 
line  from  Lilly ;  which  I  mention,  that  it  may  not 
be  brought  as  an  argument  of  his  learning."  It 
is,  however,  an  argument  that  he  read  Lilly ;  and 
a  few  pages  further  it  feems  pretty  certain,  that  the 
author  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  had  at  leaft  read 
Ovid;  from  whofe  Epiftle  we  find  thefe  lines ; 

*'  Hac  ibat  Simois;  hie  eft  Sigeia  tellas; 
**  Hie  fteterat  Priami  regia  celfa  fenis.'* 

And  what  does  Dr.  Johnfon  fay  on  this  occafion  ? 
Nothing.  And  what  does  Mr.  Farmer  fay  on  this 
occaiion?    Nothing. 

In  Lovers  Labour's  Lojl^  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is 
afcribed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  himfcif  to  Shakfpeare, 
there  occurs  the  word  thraJonical\  another  argument 
which  feems  to  (hew  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  comedies  of  Terence ;  not  to  mention, 
that  the  characler  of  the  fchoolmafter  in  the  fame 
play  could  not  poflibly  be  written  by  a  man  who 
had  travelled  no  further  in  Latin  than  hic^  b^ec, 
hoc. 

In  Henry  the  Sixth  we  meet  with  a  quotation  from 
Virgil: 

•*  Tantacne  animis  coeleftibus  irx  ?'* 

But  this,  it  feems,  proves  nothing,  any  more  than 
the  lines  from  Terence  and  Ovid,  in  the  Taming 
of  the  Sbrezv  ;  for  Mr.  Farmer  looks  on  Shakfpeare*s 
property  in  the  comedy  to  be  extremely  difpucable ; 
and  he  has  no  doubt  but  Henry  ibc  Sixth  had  the 
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fame  author  with  Edward  the  Tbird^  which  had 
been  recovered  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Capell's  Pro- 
lufions. 

If  any  play  in  the  colledion  bears  internal  evi- 
dence of  Shakfpeare's  hand,  we  may  fairly  give 
him  Timon  of  Athens.  In  this  play  we  have  a  fa* 
miliar  quotation  from  Horace : 

«♦  Ira  furor  brevis  eft." 

I  will  not  maintain  but  this  hemiftich  may  be 
found  in  Lilly  or  Udall ;  or  that  it  is  not  in  the 
Palace  of  Plcajiirc^  or  the  Lnglijh  Plutarch ;  or  that 
it  was  not  originally  foifted  in  by  the  players:  it 
flands,  however,  in  the  play  of  77wo«  of  Athens. 

The  world  in  general,  and  thofe  who  purpofeto 
comment  on  Shakfpeare  in  particular,    will  owe 
much  to  Mr.  Farmer,  whofe  refearches  into  our 
old   authors    throw  a    luftre  on   many   palTages, 
the  obfcurity  of  which  muft  elfe  have  been  im- 
penetrable.    No  future  Upton  or  Gildon  will  go 
further  than  North's  tranflation  for  Shakfpearc's 
acquaintance  with  Plutarch,  or  balance  between 
Dares  Phrygius,  and  T!he  Troye  Booke  of  Lydgate. 
7he  Hyftorie  ofHamblet^  in  black  letter y  will  for  ever 
fuperfede  Saxo  Gravimaticus ;  tranflated  novels  and 
ballads  will,  perhaps,   be  allowed  the  fourccs  of 
Romeo^    Lear^   and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  i    and 
Shakfpeare  himfelf,  however  unlike  Bayes  in  other 
particulars,  will  ftand  convicted  of  having  tranf^ 
verfed  the  profe  of  Holinllied ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  prove  "  that  his  Jhidies  lay  in  his- own  language," 
the  tranflations  of  Ovid  are  determined  to  be  the 
production  of  Hey  wood. 

"  That  his  ftudics  were  moft  demonftratively  con- 
fined to  nature^  and  his  own  language/*  I  readily 
allow :  but  does  it  hence  follow  that  he  was  fo  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  every  other  tongue,  living  or 
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lead,  that  he  only  "  remembered,  perhaps,  enough 
yf  his  fcboolJfoy  learning  to  put  the  big^  bag^  bog^ 
into  the  mouth  of  Sir  H.  Evans ;  and  might  pick 
lip  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the  courfe  of  his 
[Xinverfation^  a  familiar  phrafe  or  two  of  French 
3r  Italian/'  In  Shakfpeare's  plays  both  thefe  laft 
languages  are  plentifully  fcattered ;  but,  then  we 
axe  told,  they  might  be  impertinent  additions  of 
the  players.  Undoubtedly  they  might :  but  there 
they  are,  and,  perhaps,  few  of  the  players  had 
much  more  learning  than  Shakfpeare. 

Mr.  Farmer  himfelf  will  allow  that  Shakfpeare 
began  to  learn  Latin :  I  will  allow  that  his  Jludies 
lay  inEnglifh :  but  why  indfl:  that  he  neither  made 
my  progrefs  at  fchool ;  nor  improved  his  acqui- 
fitions  there  ?  The  general  encomiums  of  Suckling, 
Denbam,  Milton,  &c.  oii\{\%  native  genius^  prove 
nothing;  and  Ben  Jonfon's  celebrated  charge  of 
Sfaakfpeare's  Jmall  Latin,  and  lefs  Greeks   feems 


*  Mr.  Farmer  clofes  the  general  teftimonies  of  Shakfpeare's  having 
been  only  indebted  to  nature,  by  faying,  "  He  came  out  of  her 
handy  as  fome  one  elfo  exprejjes  it^  like  Pallas  out  of  Jove's  head, 
at  iuH  growth  and  mature."  It  is  whimfical  enough,  that  thisyi//f^ 
Mr  elj'e^  whofe  expreflion  is  here  quoted  to  countenance  the  general 
Dodon  of  Shakfpeare *s  want  of  literature,  Ihould  be  no  other  than 
fliyiclf.  Mr.  Farmer  does  not  choofe  to  mention  where  he  met 
with  the  cxprefljon  o{/ome  one  eljt\  zxAjome  one  cl/e  does  not  choofe 
to  mention  where  he  dropt  it.* 

*  In  defence  of  the  various  reading  of  this  paflage,  given  in  the 
Preface  to  the  lail  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  *'  fmall  Latin  and  no 
Greek,'*  Mr.  Farmer  tells  us,  that  "  it  wab  adopted  above  a  century 

•  It  w:!l  cppcar  ftil!  more  whimfical  th:it  this  Jorre  one  e'ft'  whofe  cxproflion  li 
hcr»  <ju:)te<?,  m*/  hi\e  bi.  c!^im  to  it  lupt-rfodni  Liy  that  of  th-  Lite  Dr.  Ycung, 
who  in  \i\i,  C'.r.jc-iurci  on  Orif.-uil  Ccrrp'jU.in^  '^p,  ico.  Vol.  V.  edit.  1773,)  has 
ths  fiiiowing  Icntercc  :  **  Ar\  iJoit  geniji  cjmci  out  01'  naturi's  hands,  as 
PilUs  out  of  Jovf's  head,  at  full  growth  and  mature.  Shakfpearc's  genius  was 
of  tK-s  kind."     Where  jcme  cr.e  e  fe  ihc  JirJ}  may  iiave  intermediately  dropped  the 

cy.v.ftcd  exprelTion  I  cannot  afceruin  j  but  p.rc  ckc  tiji  ihe  jccond  irAnfcribed  it 

ftwa  the  auihor  already  xneotioncd.     Anon. 
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abfolutely  to  decide  that  he  had  fome  knowledge  of 
both ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own  time,  a 
man,  who  has  any  Greek,  is  feldom  without  a  very 
competent  Ihare  of  Latin ;  and  yet  fuch  a  man  is 
very  likely  to  ftudy  Plutarch  in  Englifh,  and  to 
read  tranflations  of  Ovid. 

See  Dr.  Farmer^ s  reply  to  theje  remarks  by  Mr. 
Colman^  in  a  note  on  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  A£l  IK 
Jc.  '\\.  p.  258. 

jigo  by  W.  Towers,  in  a  pancgyrick  on  Cartwright/*  Sorely, 
Towers  having  fatd  that  Canwright  had  no  Greek,  is  no  proof  that 
Ben  Jonfon  faid  fo  of  Shakfpeare/' 
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FROM 


CLASS  ICK     AUTHORS^* 


HOMER. 

TEN  Bookes  of  Homer'slliadestranflatedoutof 
French,  by  Arthur  Hall,  Efquire.   At  London. 
Imprinted  by  Ralph  Newberie,  4to.'      1581 
The  Shield  of  Achilles  from  the  1 8th  Book  of 
Homer,  by  Geo.  Chapman,  4to.  Lond.    1596 
Seven  Books  of  the  Iliades,  by  ditto,  4to.^  Lond. 

1596 

I>.  —  —  —  1598 

J  Homer  Prince  of  Poets:  tranflated  according  to 

the  Greeke  in  Twelve  Bookes  of  his  Iliads: 

By  Geo.  Chapman;  fmall  folio.  Lond, printed 

for  Samuel  Macham.     No  date. 


*  This  Lift  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Steevens.  I  have  made  a  few 
iDConfiderable  additions  to  it,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  thb 
mark  ^.     Ma  lone. 

*  In  the  firft  vol.  of  the  books  of  entries  belonging  to  the  Staf 
tioncrs'  Company,  is  the  following : 

"  Henry  Bynneman.]  Nov.  1580,  lycenfed  unto  him  under  the 
wardens'  handes  ten  bookes  of  the  Iliades  of  Homer."  Again » 
Samuel  Macham.]  Nov.  14,  1608.  **  Seven  bookes  of  Homer'a 
Iliades  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Geo.  Chapman. — [By  aflignment 
from  Mr.  Windett.]  Again,  Nathaniel  Butter]  April  8,  1611, 
"  Abooke  called  Homer's  Iliades  in  Englilhe,  containing  24  Bookes. 
Again,  Nov.  2,  1614,  "  Homer's  OdilTcs  24bookci,  tranflated  by 

George  Chapman." 

^  Meres,  in  his  Stand  Part  cf  IFits  Common^^vcalth^  fays  that 
Chapman  is  "  of  good  note  for  his  inchoate  Homer.'* 
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[This,  I  believe,  was  publilhed  in  1609.  There 
are  feveral  Sonnets  at  the  end^  addrefled  to 
different  noblemen ;  among  them  one,  •'  to  the 
Lord  Treafurer^  the  Earle  of  Salifbury."  Sec 
alfo  the  entry  below.] 

Fifteen  Books  of  ]>.  thin  folio  —  1600 

The  whole  Works  of  Homer,  by  d^  printed  for 
Nath.  Butter;  no  date^  but  probably  printed 
in  —  —  —  1611 

The  Crowne  of  all  Homer's  Works,  Batrachomy- 
machia,  &c.  ^f  By  Geo.  Chapman,  with  hii 
portrait  in  the  title-page. J  thin  folio;  printed 
by  John  Bill.     iVb  date.^ 

The  ilrange  wonder  full  and  bloudy  Battel  between 
Frogs  and  Mife;  paraphraflically  done  into 
Englifh  Heroycall  Verfe,  by  W.  F.  (i.  e.  Wil- 
liam  Fowldes^)  4to.         —  —  1603 

H  E  S  I  O  D. 

The  Georgicks  of  Hefiod,  by  George  Chapman; 
Tranflated  elaborately  out  of  the  Greek :  Con- 
taining DocSrineof  Hufbandrie,  Moralitie,and 
Pietie;  with  a  perpetual  Calendar  of  Good 
and  Bad  Daies ;  Not  fuperftitious,  but  neccf- 
farie  (as  farre  as  naturall  Caufes  compellj  for 
all  men  to  obferve,and  difference  in  following 
their  affaires.  Nee  caret  umbra  Deo.  London^ 
Printed  by  H.  L.  for  Miles  Partrich,  and  are 
to  be  folde  at  his  Shop  neare  Saint  Dunflans 
Church  in  Fleetftreet.  —  161 8 

[This  title-page  is  given  at  full  length,  becaufe 
the  exiftence  of  the  book  it  belongs  to  (which 

5  In  the  firrt  volume  of  the  Entries  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
is  the  following: 

••  T.  Purfootc.]  The  Battel  of  the  Froggcs  and  Mycc,  and 
certain  orations  of  Ifocrates."    Jan.  4,  1579. 
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9ff^ 


is  in  Mr.  Steevens's  poffeffion)  has  been 
queflioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Warton,  Hijlory  of 
Englijb  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  446.] 

M  U  S  iE  U  S. 

farlowc's  Hero  and  Leander,  with  the  firft  Book. 

ofLucan^4to.  —  —  160a 

}fere  rmift  have  been  a  former  Edition^  as  a  fecond 

Part  was  pullifhed  by  Henry  Pet  owe,  1598 

[u&us's  Poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  imitated  by 

Chriftopher  Marlow,    and  finifhed  by  Geo. 

Chapman^  4to.  Lond.  —  1606 

EURIPIDES. 

Krafta,  a  tragedy,  from  the  Phoenifla  of  Euripides, 
by  Geo.  Gafcoigne,  and  Mr.  Francis  Kinwel- 
merlhe,  4to.  Lond.        —        '    —        1556 


*  This  tranilation,  or  at  leaft  Marlowe's  part  in  it,  muft  havcbcca 
bliihed  before  15999  being  twice  mentioned  in  Nalh's  Lenten 
r#",  &c.  which  bears  that  date.  •*  Leander  and  Hero^  of  whom 
inc  Mufeeus  fung,  and  a  diviner  mufe  than  him,  Kit  Marlo-wJ* 
jain,  **  She  fprung  after  him,  and  fo  refigned  up  her  pricfthood, 
1  left  worke  for  Mujleu)  and  Kit  Marloiv,'* 
Among  the  entries  at  Stationers'  Hall  I  find  the  following  made 
John  Wolfe  in  1595,  Sept.  8th.  *•  A  booke  entitled  Hero  and 
andcr,  being  an  amorous  poem  devifed  bv  Chriilopher  Marlow;'* 
At  the  iame  time,  *•  Lucan's  firft  book  of  t!ie  famous  Cyvill 
arr  betwixt  Pompey  and  Caefar.  Englilhed  by  Chriftopher 
ariow." 

Again,   in    1597,    **  A  booke    in    Englifli  called    Hero    and 
an5er." 

Again,  April  1598,  "  The  feconde  Parte  of  Hero  and  Leander 
r  Henry  Petowe."     Andrew  Harris  enter'd  it. 
Again,  in  1600,  **  Hero  and  Leander  bvMirlowe." 
In   1614  an  entire  tranflation  of  Lucan  was  publifhcd  by  Sir 
^nhur  Gorges,  and  enter  d  ab  fuch  on  the  fame  l>ook$." 
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PLATO. 

Axlochus,  a  Dialogue^  attributed  to  Plato^  by  Edm. 
Spenfer,  4to.'  —  —  1592 

DEMOSTHENES. 

The  three  Orations  of  Demofthenes,  chiefe  Orator 
among  the  Grecians,  in  favour  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,  with  thofe  his  fower  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon,  &c.  by  Tho.  Wylfon,  Do<5lor  of  the 
Civili  Lawes^  4to.        —  —  1570 

ISOCRATES. 

Ifocrates*s  fage  admonition  to  Demonicus,  by  R. 
Nutthall,  8vo.  Lond.     1557,  i2mo.  and  1585 

Ifoc rates 's  Do&rinal  of  Princes,  by  Syr  Tho.  Elliot, 
Lpnd.  8vo.  —  —  1534 

Ifocrates's  Orat.  intitled  Evagoras,  by  Jer.  Wolfe, 
8vo.  —  —  —  1 581 

Three  Orations  of  moral  Inftrudions,  one  to  De- 
monicus, and  two  to  Nicocles,  King  of  Salamis, 
tranflated  from  Ifocrates,  by  Tho.  Forrcft, 
4to.  —  —  —  1580 

L  U  C  I  A  N. 

Necromantia,  a  Dialog  of  the  Poete  Lucyen  between 
Menippus  and  rhilonides,  for  his  Fantefyc 
faynd  for  a  mery  Paftyme,  in  Englifh  Vcrfc 
and  Latin  Profe. 

Toxaris,  or  the  Friendlhip  of  Lucian,  by  A.  O. 
Lond.  8vo.  —  —  1565 

1  This  book  was  entered  in  May  1592,  at  Stationers'  HaU. 
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HERODOTUS. 

The    famous  Hyftory  of   Herodotus/    in  nine 

Bookes,  &c.  by  B.  R.  Lond.         —        1584 

N.  B.  J'bis  Piece  contains  only  the  twofirft  Books, 

viz.  the  Clio  and  Euterpe.     The  Tranjlator/ays 

in  bis  Pre/ace,  "  jIs  tbefefpeede^  Jo  the  reft  will 

follow.**  4J0. 

THUCYDIDES. 

The  Hiftory  writtone  by  Thucydides,  &c.  tranf* 
lated  out  of  the  Frenche  of  Claude  de  Scyflel^ 
Bifliop  of  Marfeilles^  into  the  Engliihe  lan- 
guage, by  Tho.  Nicolls,  Citizcine  and  Gold- 
fmy th  of  London,  fol.  —  '  5 50  • 

P  O  L  Y  B  I  U  S. 

Wyftories  of  the  moft  famous  and  worthy  Crono- 
grapher,  Polybius,  by  Chriftopher  Watfon, 
8vo.  _  _  _  1^68 

Tbis  fVork  confifts  of  extracts  only. 

DIODORUS    SICULUS.* 
Tlie  Hiftory  of  the  Succeffors  of  Alexander,  &c. 


^  Among  the  entries  iti  the  books  at  Stationers'  Hall  thb  appears 
to  be  one. 

<'  John  Denham.]  The  famoas  Hifloiye  of  Herodotus  in 
Snglyfhe,  June  13,  1581." 

9  On  the  Stationers'  books  in  1607  either  this  or  feme  other 
tranflation  is  entered,  called  "  The  Hiftory  of  Thucidides  the 
Athenian  tranflated  into  Englifh." 

*  Caxton  tells  us,  that  *'  Skclton  had  tranflated  Dhdorm  Skulut, 
theEpiftUs  of  Tulle ^  and  diverfc  other  Workes:"  but  I  know  not 
that  they  were  ever  printed. 
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out  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plutarch^  by 
Tho.  Stocker.  Lond.  4to.         —  15^9     ; 

A  P  P  I  A  N. 

An  auncicnte  Hyftorie,  &c,  by  Appian'  of  Alex- 
andria^ tranflated  out  of  diverfe  Languages, &c. 
by  W.  B.  4to,  Lond.  —  1578 

JOSEPHUS. 

Jofcphus's  Hiftory,&c.  tranflated  into  Englifli,  bjr 
Tho.  Lodge,  fol.  Lond.         1602 — 1609,  &c.    ' 

iE  L  I  A  N. 

Elian's  Regiftrc  of  Hy  (lories,  by  Abraham  Fleming, 
4to.  —  —  —  1576 

H  E  R  O  D  I  A  N. 

The  Hiftorie  of  Herodian,  &c.  tranfl,  outc  of 
Greeke  into  Latin,  by  Angelus  Politianus, 
and  out  of  Latin  into  Englyfhe,  by  Nich. 
Smyth.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  William 
Copland,  4to/ 

PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch's  Lives,*   by  Sir  Tho.  North;  from  A^ 
Fr.  of  Amyot,  Bifhop  of  Auxerre,  fol. 

1579,  1602,  1603 

5  In  the  firft  volame  of  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  S*^ 
fioners'  Company,  Feb.  5,  1577,  is  the  following: 

•*  Henry  Binneman.]  Appianus  Alcxandrinos  of  the  Rom^^ 
CiviUWarres," 

^  Oft.  IC91,  Herodian  in  Engli/b  was  entered  at  Stationcn*-!^^ 
by  —  Adams. 

'  Thus  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company. 
"  April  1579— VautrouUer — ^Wright,  a  booke  in  EnglBhc  call^ 
Plutarch's  Lyvcs." 
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Plutarch's  Morals,  by  Dr.  Philemon  Holland^  1603* 
Plutarch  of  the  Education  of  Children,  by  Sir  Tho. 

Elyott,  4to. 
The  Preceptcs  of  that  excellent  Clerke  and  grave 
Philofopher,  Plutarche,  for  the  Prefcrvation 
of  Healthe,  8vo.  —  — •  1543 

ARISTOTLE. 

The  Ethiques  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  by  John  Wylkin- 

fon.  Printed  by  Grafton,  Printer  to  K.  Ed w.  VI. 

8vo.  B.  L.  —  —  1547' 

The  Secrete  of  Secretes  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  tranflated 

out  of  the  Frenche,  &c.  Lond.  8vo.  1528 
Ariftotle's  Politiques,  &c.*  from  the  Fr.  by  J.  D. 

fol.  Lond.        —  —  —       1598 

XENOPHON. 

The  eight  Bookes  of  Xenophon,  containing  the 
Inftitution,  Schole,  and  Education  of  Cyrus, 
the  noble  King  of  Perfye,  &c.  tranfl.  out  of 
Gr.  into  Engl,  by  Mr.  William  Bercher. 
Lond.  i2mo.  —  1567  and  1569 

I>.  by  Dr.  Philemon  Holland. 


^  On  the  Stationers'  books  in  the  year  1600  is  the  fbllowtng 
CDtry : 

•«  A  booke  to  be  tranflated  out  of  Frenche  into  Englilhe,  and 
fo  printed,  called  the  Morall  Woorkes  of  Plutarqoe."  Again  in 
1602.  Again,  in  the  fame  year,  '*  The  moral  worke  of  Piatarqne, 
beiog  tranflated  ont  of  French  into  Englifli." 

'  Of  the  Ethicks  of  Ariftotle  fome  more  early  tranflation  muft  have 
appeared;  as  Sir  Tho.  Elyot  in  his  Boke  named  the  Gcr-vemour,  ^S31» 
(ays,  ••  they  are  to  be  learned  in  Grcke;  for  the  tranjlations  that 
noe  birvr,  be  but  a  rude  and  groflc  (hadowe  of  the  eloquence  and 
Wyfdome  of  Ariftotle." 

•  This  tranflation  is  entered  in  the  books  at  Stalioners'-Hall. 
•*  Adam  Iflip]  Ariftotle's  Politiques  with  expofitions;  to  be  tranf- 
htcd  into  Engliftie  by  the  French  copie,  1598." 
I 
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Xcnophon's  Treatife  of  Houfe-hold  right,  con- 
nyngly  tranfl.  out  of  the  Greke  tongue,  &c. 
by  Gentian  Hervet,  &c,  8vo.  Lond. 

1532.  8vo.  1534 

1544.  8vo.  1573 

The  Arte  of  Riding  from  Xenophon,  &c.  Lond. 

4to.  —  —  —  1584 

E  P  I  C  T  E  T  U  S.9 

The  Manuell  of  Epidetus,  tranfl.  out  of  Greekc 
into  French,  and  now  into  Englifh,  &c.  Alfo 
the  Apothegmes,  &c.  by  James  Sandford, 
Lond.  i2mo.  —  -r-  1567 

C  E  B  E  S. 

The  Table  of  Cebes,  the  Philofopher.  How  one 
may  take  profite  of  his  ennemies.  Tranflated 
out  of  Plutarche. 

A  Treatife  perfwadyng  a  man  paciently  to  fufFcr 
the  Death  of  a  Freend.  Imprynted  at  Lon- 
don, in  Fleteftreete  by  Thomas  Berthelet. 

EUNAPIUS   SARDIANUS.* 

The  Lyves  of  Philofophers  and  Orators,  from  the 
Greek  of  Eunapius,  4to.  —  1579 

ACHILLES    TATIUS. 
The  moft  deledable  and  pleafant  Hift.  of  Clitophon 


♦  In  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  Feb.  ii,  158 1,  Tho, 
Eafte  entered  Eiichiridon  in  Englilh. 

*  Thus  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
«*  Richard  Jones.]  The  Lives  of  divers  excellent  Orators  and 
Philofophers  written  in  Greeke  by  Enapius  of  the  city  of  Sardis  in 
Lydia^  and  tranflated  into  Eiiglifhe  by  — — ." 
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and  Leucippe,  from  the  Greek  of  Achilles 
Statius^  &c,  by  W.  B.  410.  —  ^597  * 

M.    ANTONINUS/ 

The  Golden  Boke  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Empcrour 

and  eloquent  Orator,  i2mo.  Lond.  1553 

Tranflated   out    of  Fr.   into   Eng.   by  Sir  John 

Bourchier,  Kt.  &c.  &c. 
Other  editions  of  this  are  in  1534,  1535,  1536,  1537, 

'5S9»  ^586,  1588. 

D  I  O  N  Y  S  I  U  S. 

Dionyfius's  Dcfcription  of  the  Worlde.  Englyfhed 
by  Tho.  Twyne,  8vo,  Lond.  — »         1572 

EUCLID. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  tranfl.  into  Engl. 

by  Rich.  Candifh,  who  flourifhed,  A.  D.  1556 

Euclid's  Elements,  Pref.  by  John  Dee,  Lond.  1570 

HIPPOCRATES. 

The  Aphorifmes  of  Hippocrates,  redacled  into  a 
certaine  Order,  and  tranflated  by  Humfrie 
LIhyd,  8vo.  —  —  1585 

'  This  booke  was  entered  in  the  fame  year  by.  Thomas  Crcede, 
^^  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

♦  This  book  is  only  introduced,  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
^^^btaincd  of  excluding  it  from  any  future  catalogue  of  tranflated 
^lafficks.  It  was  a  fraud  of  Guevara's,  but  not  undeteded ;  for 
V^hapman,  in  his  Gentleman  Ljher,  1602,  fpeaks  of  the  hook  as 
^jtwvaras  own.  **  If  there  be  not  more  choice  words  in  that 
better,  than  in  any  three  of  Guevara  s  Golden  Epijilesy  I  am  a  very 
^fs."  See  his  article  in  Bayle.  Our  countryman  Eiyott  did  fome- 
^^hat  of  the  fame  kind.  He  pretended  to  tranflate  the  Ades  and 
Sentences  notable,  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sc-^.rrus  (from  the 
*Crcek  of  Encolpius).     See  Fabrkins'  and  Tanner  i  Bihlhthcc,  ic. 

Vol.  II.  H 
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GALEN. 

Galen's  Two  Books  of  Elements^  tranflated  into 
Engl,  by  J.  Jones,  4to.  Lond.        —       1574 

Certayne  Workcs  of  Galen^  englyflied  by  TTio. 
Gale,  4to.  —  —  —      1586 

HELIODORUS. 

The  Beginning  of  ^thiopical  Hiftory  in  EngL 
Hexameters,  by  Abrah.  Fraunce,  8vo.  Lond 

1591' 

Heliodorus*s  Ethiopia  Hift.  tranfl.  by  Tho.  Un- 
derdo wn,  B.  L.  4to.  Lond.       1577  and  i  jSy 

JE  S  OP. 

Efop's  Fables  in  true  Orthography,  with  Grammar 
notes,  tranflated  out  of  the  Latin  by  William 
BuUaker,  B.  L.  Svo.  —  1585 

VIRGIL. 

The  Boke  of  Eneydos,  &c.  by  Caxton,  fol.  Lend. 

pro/?  _  —  —  149Q 

The  thirteen  Bukes  of  Eneados  in  Scottilh  Metir/ 
by  Gawain  Douglas,  4to.  Lond.  —  1555 

Certaine  Bookes  of  Virgiles  iEncis^  turned  inta 

Englifh  Metir,  by  the  right  honourable  Lorde^ 

Henry  Earle  of  Surrey,  4to.  Lond.  ^SiT 

The  firft  feven  Bookes  of  the  Eneidos,  by  Phacr^ 

Lond.  4to.  B.  L..  —  —        '55^ 

This  Tranjlation  is  in  rhyme  of  fourteen  fyllables. 

*  A  tranilation  of  the  fame  book  is  likewire  entered  at  Stationen'^ 
Hall,  16029  and  again  twice  in  1604,  ^^^  different  printers. 

^  This  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  books  bto  blank 
verfe,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldeft  fpecimen  of  that  metre  in  Mfi 
Englilh  language. 
I 
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Tic  nine  firfl:  Bookes^  &c.  by  Phacr,^  4to.  Lond. 
•  1562 

t  The  feHowiiMr  <«  Epytaphe  of  Maifter  Thomas  Vh^yrc,"  is 
■nd  in  a  veiy  ^rce  book  entitled  '*  Eglogs,  EpTtaphes,  and 
MKttei.  Newly  written  by  Bamaht  Googe,  1563,  if  Marche* 
■pfjnted  at  London  by  Thomas  Colwell,  for  Raffc  Ncwbcry^ 
fdjng  in  Fletdlrete  a  little  aboue  the  Conduit  in  the  late  (hop 
fTbomas  Samlet." 

••  The  hawtye  vcrfc  y*  Marv  wrote 

"  made  Rome  to  wonder  mache, 
«•  And  meruayle  none,  for  why  the  ftylc 

'*  and  weightynes  was  fache» 
"  That  all  men  indeed  Famaffus  mownt 

"  had  defte  her  felfe  in  twayne, 
**  And  brought  forth  one  that  feemd  to  drop 

'*  from  out  Mineruaies  brayne. 
**  But  wonder  more  maye  Bryttayne  great 

"  wher  Pbajrt  dyd  florytti  late, 
**  And  barreyne  tong  with  fwete  accord 

"  reduced  to  fuche  eftate: 
••  That  Virgils  vcrfe  hath  greater  grace 

**  in  fornyne  foote  obtaynde» 
"  Than  in  his  own,  who  whilft  he  lyued 

"  cchc  other  poets  ftaynde. 
**  The  noble  H.  Htewarde  once, 

**  that  ranght  etemall  fame, 
•*  With  mighty  ftyle  did  bryng  a  pecc 

**  of  Virgils  work  in  frame, 
**  And  Grimaold  gaue  the  lyke  attempt, 

**  And  Douglas  wan  the  ball, 
•*  Whofe  ^moufe  wyt  in  Scottyfh  rymc 

"  had  made  an  ende  of  ail. 
*«  But  all  thefe  fame  dyd  Fbajre  excell 

**  I  dare  prefume  to  wryte, 
**  As  muche  as  doth  Appolloes  beames 

•*  the  dymmeft  ftarre  in  lyght. 
*«  The  cnuyous  fates  (O  pytie  great) 

*•  had  great  difdayne  to  fe 
"  That  us  amongft  there  (huld  remayn 

**  fo  fyne  a  wyt  as  he : 
"  And  in  the  mydft  of  all  his  toyle 

**  dyd  force  hyra  hence  to  wende, 
*•  And  leauc  a  worke  unperfyt  fo 

•*  that  neuer  man  (hall  ende." 

H  2 
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The  thirteene  Bookes  of  Eneidos,  by  Phacr  and 
Twine.  410.  Lond.        1584,  li9^%  1607,  &c.* 

The  firft  four  Bookes  of  Virgil's  ^neis,  tranflated 
into  Engl,  heroic  Verfe,  by  Richard  Stany- 
hurfl:,^  &c.  i2mo.  Lond.  —  1583 

The  Bucolickes  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro»  &c.  by 
Abraham  Fleming,  drawn  into  plaine  and  &* 
miliar  Englyftie,  Verfe  for  Verfe,  410.  B.  L. 

'575 
The  two  firft  Eclogues  of  Virgil.     By  W.  Webbc; 

inferted  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Englyfli  Poetric. 

1586. 
Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgicks,,  tranflated  into 

blank  Verfe  by  the  fame  Author,  Lond.  1589 
The  Lamentation  of  Corydon  for   the  love  of 

Alexis,  Verfe  for  Verfe,  out  of  Latine. 
This  is  iranjlated  into  Englijh  Hexameters^  and  printed 

at  the  end  of  the  Countejfe  of  Pembroke*s  Ivy 

churchy  '59'-     ^y  Abraham  Fraunce^  ^to.  bL  l. 
Virgil's  Culex  paraphrafed,  by  Spenfer.     See  his 

works. 

HORACE. 

The  fyrft  twoo  Satars  or  poyfes  of  Orace,  Engliflied, 
by  Lewes  Euans,  fchole-mafter.  1564 

Two  Bookes  of  Horace  his  Satyres  Englyfhed,  ac- 
cordyng  to  the  Prefcription  of  Saint  Hieromc, 
4to.  B.  L.  Lond.  —  —        1566 


'  Amon^  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Comnuiy,  is 
the  following.  *'  Tho,  Creede.]  Virgil's  ^neidos  in  Englilhe 
verfe,  1^95."  Again,  in  i6oo.  Again  his  Bucolics  and  Georgtcs 
in  the  fame  year. 

^  The  copy  which  I  have  feen,  was  in  4to.  printed  at  Leiden^ 
and  was  entered  as  fuch  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  on  the  241!^ 
of  January,  1582. 
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Horace  his  Arte  of  Poetrie,  Fifties*  and  Satyrs 
Engliftied,  by  The.  Drant,  4to.  Lend.      1567 

Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  was  alfo  tranflatcd  loofely 
into  profe  by  W.  Webbc,  together  with  Epiftles 
ad  Mecicnatem  &c.  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Englifh 
Poetrie.  —  —  1586 

OVID. 

The  fifteene  Bookes  of  Metamorphofeos.  In  which 

ben  contaynid  the  Fables  of  Ovid,  by  William 

Caxton,  Weftm.  fol.        —  —       1480 

The  four  firil  Books  of  Ovid,tranfI.  from  the  Latin 

intoEnglifh  Meetre,  by  Arthur  Golding,  Gent. 

4to.  B.  L.  Lond.        —  —         1565 

JThe  fifteen  Bookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Nafo,  &c.  by 

Arthur  Golding,  4to.  Bl.  L.  Lond.  1567 

m         —  —  —  —  1576 

[Another  in  1575   according  to   Ames.     A  former 

Edition  was  in  i^T^i  if^  Razu/ifi/on^s  cataL 
I>.  —  —  1587.  D".  1612 

The  pleafant  Fable  of  Hermaphroditus  and  SaU 

macis,  8vo.  Lond.         —  —  1565 

The  Fable  of  Ovid  treating  of  Narciflus,  tranfl.  out 

of  Latin  into  Engl.  Mytre,  with  a  Moral  thcr 

unto  very  plefant  to  rede,  4to.  Lond.        1590 
The  Heroycall  Epiftles,  &c.  fet  out  and  tranflated 

by  Geo.   Turbervile,   Gent.^  Sec.  B.  L.  410. 

Lond.^  —  1567,  1569,  and  1600 

The  three  firft  Bookes  of  Ovid  de  Triftibus,  tranfl. 


'  There  b  an  entr)-  at  Stationers'  hall  of  the  EpilUcs  of  Horace 
ini59i. 

,  ^  Among  the  Stationers*  entries  I  find  in  1 504,  "  A  bookc  en- 
titled Oen'ine  and  Paris^  wherein  is  defcribed  the  exuemity  of 
'O^c,*'  &c.     This  may  be  a  tranllation  from  Ovid. 

H3 
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•. :  •  into  Englifti,  by  Tho.  Churchyard^  410.  Lond 

1580* 
Ovid   his  Invedive  againft  Ibis,  tranflated  into 

Eng.  Mecter,  &c.  i2mo.  Lond.  1569* 

And,  by  Tho.  Underwood.  —  1577 

Ccrtaine  of  Ovid's  Elegies  by  C.  Marlow/  i2mo. 

At  Middleburgh.         —  —        no  datf. 

All  Ovid's  Elegies,  three  Bookes.    By  C.  M.    At 

Middleburgh.  i2mo.     Somewhat  larger  than 

the  preceding  edition. 
%  Ovidius  Nafo,  his  Remedy  of  love,  tranflated  and 

entituled  to  the  youth  of  England,  4to.    1600 
Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  by  Fra.  Beaumont, 

4to.  —  —  —  1602 

He  Ukewife  tranflated  a  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love. 

nere  was  another  Tranflation  of  the  wbole^  iy 

Sir  Tho.  Overbury^  %vo.  without  date? 

P  L  A  U  T  U  S. 

MensBchmi,  by  W.  W.  Lond.*  —  1595 


4  Thb  book  was  entered  at  Stationers'  hall  hf  Tho.  Eafte,  J11I7 19 
1577,  and  by  Thomas  Orwin  in  1591. 

^  Among  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  company  it 
the  following.  "  Henry  Bynneman]  July  1,  1577,  Ovid's  Javec^ 
true  againfi  Ibis.     Bought  of  Thomas  Eafte." 

*  In  the  forty-firft  of  Q.  Eliz.  thefe  tranilations  fe>m  Ovid  were 
commanded  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  biihop  of 
London,  to  be  burnt  at  Stationers'  hall. 

7  On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  company »  Dec.  25,  15991  i* 
entered  9  Ovidius  Najo  his  Rtmedj  of  Lovf.  Again,  in  the  bx^ 
)rcar,  Ovjdes  Epijiles  in  Englijbt^  and  Ovjdes  Metamorfbofis  ^ 
Emgiji/be. 

•  This  piece  was  entered  at  Stationers'  hall  June  icth,  1594*  ^ 
1520,  viz.  the  I  iih  year  of  Hen.  VIII.  it  appears  from  HoHnft^^ 
tlut  a  comedy  of  Plautus  was  pla^xd  before  tnc  king. 
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MARTIAL. 

lowers  of  Epigrams  (from  Martial  particularly) 
by  Tim.  Kendall^  8vo.^  —  1577 

TERENCE. 

xrcns  in  Englyfli,  or  the  tranflacyon  out  of  Latin 
into  Engliih  of  the  firft  comedy  of  Tyrens 
callyd  Andria.  Suppo/ed  to  be  printed  by  J. 
Rajlell.^ 

9  Eotercd  at  Stationers'  hall  Feb.  1576. 

^  As  the  following  metrical  intrododion  to  this  play«  relates 
uefiy  to  the  improvements  at  that  time  fuppofed  to  have  been 
nde  in  the  Engliih  language^  I  could  not  prevail  on  myfelf  to 
ippfcis  It* 

THE      POET. 

«•  The  fimions  renown  through  the  worlde  b  fprong 

"  Of  poetys  ornate  that  usyd  to  indytc 

*•  Of  dyvers  matters  in  thcyr  modcr  tong 

**  Some  tokc  upon  them  tranflacions  to  wrytc 

•*  Some  to  compile  bokys  for  thcyr  delyte 

•*  But  in  our  Englifh  tong  for  to  fpekc  playn 
•*  I  rede  but  of  few  have  take  any  gret  pa}  n. 

*•  Except  mailer  Gowre  which  furil  began 

«*  And  of  moralite  wrote  ryght  craftely 

"  Than  maHer  Chaucer  that  excellent  man 

*«  Which  wrote  as  compendious  as  elygantly 

**  As  in  any  other  tong  ever  dyd  any 

**  Ludgate  alfo  which  adoumyd  our  tong 

<*  Whwe  noble  famys  through  the  world  be  fprong* 

•*  By  thefe  men  our  tong  is  amplyfyed  fo, 

•*  That  we  therin  now  tranilaie  as  well  as  may 

**  As  in  eny  other  tongis  other  can  do. 

"  Yet  the  Greke  tong  and  Laten  dyvers  men  fay 

"  Have  many  wordys  can  not  be  Englyfhid  this  day 

•*  So  lyke  wyfe  in  Englyih  many  wordys  do  habound 

'*  That  no  Greke  nor  Laten  for  them  can  be  found. 

H4 
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Andria,  the  firft  Comedy  of  Terence,  by  Maurice 
Kyffin,  4to.         —  —  —      1588 

Terence  in  Englifh,  by  Richard  Bernard,  410, 
Cambridge.*  —  —  1598 

Flowers  of  Terence,  —  —  1591 

SENECA. 

Seneca  his  Tenne  Tragedies/  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lyfh  by  different  Tranflators,  410.  Lond.  1581 

«*  And  the  caufc  that  our  tong  is  fo  plenteoufe  now 

**  For  we  kcpe  our  Englylh  contynuaUj 

•*  And  of  other  tongis  many  wordis  we  borow 

•*  Which  now  for  Englylh  we  ufe  and  occupy 

*•  Thefe  thingis  have  given  corage  §retly 

♦*  To  dyvers  and  fj)ecyally  now  of  Tate 

**  To  them  that  this  comedy  have  tranilate. 

•*  Which  all  difcrete  men  now  do  befech 
«•  And  fpecyally  lernyd  men  to  take  no  dytdstyn 
'*  Though  this  be  compylyd  in  our  vulgare  fpech 
•*  Yet  lemyng  thereby  fome  men  may  attayn 
**  For  they  that  in  this  comedy  have  take  payn 
*'  Pray  you  to  correal  where  faut  (hall  be  found 
**  And  of  our  matter  fo  here  is  the  ground." 

In  the  metrical  peroration  to  this  piece,  is  the  following  ftanza: 

**  Wherforc  the  tranflatours  now  require  you  this 

**  Yf  ought  be  amys  ye  wold  confyder 

'*  The  Englyfh  almoft  as  Ihort  as  the  Latten  is 

*'  And  flill  to  kepc  ryme  a  d)ffycult  matter 

•'  To  make  the  fcntence  opynly  to  appere 

**  Which  if  it  had  a  long  expocyfion 

**  Then  were  it  a  comment  and  no  tranilacyon.'' 

3  At  Stationers'  hall  in  1 59^,  *'  the  fecond  comedy  of  Tereiicc» 
called  Eunuchusy'  was  entered  by  W.  Leake;  and  the  firft  and 
fecond  comedie  in  1 600. 

-♦  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  entries  of  the  Stationers'  company, 
Au^.  1 970,  Rich.  Jones  and  John  Charlewood  entered  the  4th  tra^. 
gedie  of  beneca.     And  again  all  the  ten  in  1581. 

"  It  is  remarkable"  fa\  s  Mr.  Warton,  [Hiftory  of  En^lijb  Poetn^ 
VoL  III.  p*  393>j  '*  that  bhakfpeare  has  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
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A  frutefiill  workc  of  Lucius  Anneus  Seneca,  named 
the  Forme  and  Rule  of  Honeft  Ly vyngc,  both 
in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  Englyftie,  lately 
tranflated  by  Robert  Whyttynton,  Poet  Lau- 
reate: and  now  newlye  imprynted,  i2mo« 
Wm.  .Myddleton.  —  1546 

A  frutefull  Worke  of  Lucius  Anneus  Seneca,  called 
the  Myrrour  or  Glafle  of  Maners  and  Wyfe- 
dome,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Englyftie,  lately 
Tranflated  by  Robert  Whyttynton,  Poet  Lau- 
reate: and  nowe  newely  imprynted.  i2mo. 
Wm.  Middleton  —  —         1547 

Lucii  Annei  Senecae  ad  Gallionem  de  Remediis 
Fortuitorum.  The  remedyes  againft  all  ca- 
fuall  chaunces.  Dialogus  inter  Senfum  et 
Rationem.  A  Dialogue  betwene  Senfualyte 
and  Reafon.  Lately  Tranflated  out  of  Latync 
into  Englyftie,  by  Robert  Whyttynton,  Poet 
Laureate,  and  now  newely  imprynted,  i2mo. 
Wm.  Myddleton.  —  —  1547 

Seven  Bookes  of  Benefyting,^  by  Arthur  Golding, 

4tO.  -r-  —  _  1577 

L  U  C  A  N. 
Lucan's  Firfl:  Booke,  tranflated  line  for  line,  by 

Engliih  Seneca.  Perhaps  a  copy  might  not  fall  in  his  way.  Shak- 
fpcare  was  only  a  reader  by  accident.  Holinfhed  and  tranflated 
Italian  novels  fupplicd  molt  of  his  plots  or  flories. '  Hb  ftorehoufc 
of  learned  hiftory  was  North's  Plutarch.  The  only  poetical  fable 
of  antiquity,  which  he  has  worked  into  a  play,  is  Troilus,  But 
this  he  f)orrowed  from  the  romance  of  Troy.  Modern  fiction  and 
Engliih  hiftory  were  his  principal  refources.  Thefe  perhaps  were 
more  fuitable  to  his  talte :  at  leall  he  found  that  they  produced  the 
nioft  popular  fubjeds.  Shakfpcare  uas  above  the  bondage  of  the 
dafficks." 

5  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers* 
company  is  the  following  :  •*  March  26,  15791  Seneca  de  Bemfictis 
in  Englylhe." 
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jy.  by  G.  W.  with  an  Epitomie  of  the  Lives,  &c. 
of  the  Romaine  Emperors,  from  Aurelius 
Vidor,  fol.  —  —  1606 

Qj^  CURT  I  US. 

The  Hiftorie  of  Quintus  Curtius,  &c.  tranflated,&c. 

by  John  Brende,  4to.  Lond.         —  1553 

0/ber  Ediiions  were  in        1561,  1570,  1584,  159a* 

EUTROPIUS. 
Eutropius  englifhed,  by  Nic.  Haward,  8vo.     1564 

A.    MARCELLINUS. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  tranflated  by  Dr.  P.  Hol- 
land. Lond.  fol.  —  —  1609 

CICERO. 

Cicero's  Familiar  Epiftles  by  J.  Wcbbe,  fm.  8vo. 

no  date. 

Certain  feledl  Epiftles    into  Englifti,    by  Abra. 

Flemming,  4to.  Lond.  —  1576 

Thofe  Fyve  Qy  eft  ions  which  Marke  Tullye  Cicero 

difputed  in  his  Manor  of  Tufculanum,  &c.  &c. 

Englyftied  by  John  Dolman,  fm.  8vo.  Lond. 

1561 

The  Booke  of  Freendftiip  of  Marcus  Tullie  Cicero. 

i2mo.  Anno  Domini  ^  1550 

Imprinted  at  London  in  Fleteftreete  in  the  hous 

of  Tho.  Bcrthelette. 
Dedicated  to  Katharine  Ducheflc  of  SufFolke,  by 
John  Harry nton. 

•  In  the  Stationers'  books  this  or  foinc  other  tranflation  of  the 
fame  author  was  entered  by  Richard  Tottell,  Feb.  1 589,  and  again 
by  The.  Creede^  &c.  1599. 
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leParadoxe  of  M.  T.  Cicero,  &c.  by  Rob.  Whyt- 

tington.  Poet  Laureat.     Printed  in  Southwarke^ 

i2mo.  —  —  —  ^54^ 

W^tbbe  tranjlated  all  the  fixteen  Books  of  Cicero's 

Epiftles,  but  probably  they  were  not  printed  to^ 

getber  in  Sbakfpeare's  Ltfe^time.    Ifuppofe  this, 

from  a  Pajfage  in  bis  Dedication. 


B  O  E  T  H  I  U  S. 

oediius^  by  Chaucer.     Printed  by  Caxton,  fol. 

oethins  in  Englifh  Verfe,  by  Tho.  Rychard.  Im- 
printed in  the  exempt  monaftery  of  Taviftock, 
4to.  —  —  ~  1525 

Eng.  and  Lat.  by  Geo.  Colville,  4to.     1556^ 

APULEIUS. 

ipdcius's  Golden  Afle,  tranflated  into  Eng.  by 
Wm.  Adlington,  4to.  Lond.   1566  and  1571  * 

FRONTINUS. 

tiatagemes.  Sleigh tes,  and  Policies  of  Warrc,  ga- 
thered by  S.  Julius  Frontinus.  Tranflated  by 
Richard  Morifine,  8vo.  Printed  by  Tho.  Ber- 
thelet.  —  —  1539 


^  In  the  Stationers'  books,  Jan.  1 5th,  1 608,  Matthew  Lownes 
tered  "  Anitius  Manllui  Torquatus  Se<verinus  Boftbius^  a  ChriHian 
mfitl  of  Rome,  newly  tranflated  out  of  Latin,  together  with 
iginal  Notes  explaining  the  obfcureft  Places."  Printed  8vo. 
09. 

•  There  is  an  entry  of  this  tranflation  in  the  books  at  Stationers* 
fl  in  159c.  Valentine  Simes  is  the  name  of  the  printer  who  cn- 
led  it.     It  ii  again  entered  by  Clement  Knight  in  i6oo. 
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PLINY    JUN^ 

Some  feled:  Epiftles  of  Pliny  the  Younger  int3 
Eng.  by  Abr.  Flemming,  410.  Load.        1576 

POMPONIUS    MELA. 

Pomponius  Mela,  by  A.  Golding,  4to.  1590 

PLINY. 

Pliny's  Nat.  Hift.  by  Dr.  Phil.  Holland,  fol.'  1601 

S  O  L  I  N  U  S. 

Julius  Solinus  Polyhiftor,  by  A.  Golding,  4to.   1587 

V  E  G  E  T  I  U  S. 

The  four  Bookes  of  Flavius  Vegetius,  concerning 
martial  Policye,  by  John  Sadler,  4to.       1572 

RUTILIUS    RUFUS. 

A  View  of  Valiaunce,   tranflated  from  Rutilius^ 
Rufus,  by  Tho.  Newton,  8vo.  1580 

DARES  Phryg.  and  DICTYS  Cret. 
Dares  and  Didys's  Trojan  War,  in  Verfe.        1555 

CATO,  and  P.  SYRUS. 

Caton,*  tranflated  into  Englyflie  by  Mayfter  Bcn^^ 
Burgh,  &c.  mentioned  by  Caxton. 

9  On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  company  is  this  entry :  '*  Ada^^ 
Iflip,  1600.]  The  xxxvii  bookes  of  C.  Plinius  Secundus  his  Hiftori^ 
of  the  Worlde.  To  be  tranflated  out  of  Latin  into  Englyfhc  ai*^ 
fo  printed." 

*  Probably  this  was  never  printed. 
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Cathon  [Parvus  and  Magnus]  tranfl.  &c.  by  Caxton 

1483' 
Preceptes  of  Cato,  with  Annotations  of  Erafmus, 

&C.  24010.  Lond.  —  1560  and  1562 

:t;Catonis  Difticha,  Latin  and  Englifli,  fmall  8vo. 

Lond.  —  —  ~  1553 

Ames  mentions  a  Difcourfe  of  Human  Nature^  iranf^ 

latedfrom  Hippocrates^  p.  428;  an  ExtraSfrom 

Pliny,    tranjlated  from   the   French,    p.  312; 

^fop,^  6?r.  by  Caxton  and  others  i  and  there  is 

no  doubt,  but  many  Tranjlations  at  prefent  un-^ 

known,   may  be  gradually   recovered,  either  by 

induftry  or  accident. 

'  There  is  an  entry  of  Cattm  at  Stationers'  hall  in  icgi  b^  — 
Adams,  in  Eng.  and  Lat.  Again,  in  the  year  1 591  by  Tho.  Orwin* 
Again,  in  1605,  <' Four  Bookes  of  moraU  Sentences,  entitled  Cato, 
tranflatcd  out  of  Latin  into  £ngli(h  by  J.  M.  Mailer  of  Ans." 

*  •«  .£fop's  Fables  in  Englylbe"  were  entered  May  jth,  1^90, 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  company.  Again,  Od.  1591* 
Again,  Efop's  Fables  in  Meter,  Nov.  i^oS.  Some  few  of  them 
lu2i  been  paraphrafed  by  Lydsatc,  and  I  believe  are  ftili  unpub-^ 
liihed.     See  the  Brit.  Mnf.  MSS.  Harl.  2251. 

It  is  mnch  to  be  lamented  that  Andrenjo  Maunfeil,  a  bookfeller  ia 
Lothbary,  who  publifhed  two  parts  of  a  catalogue  of  Endiih 
printed  books,  fbf.  iC9;>  did  not  proceed  to  his  third  colledion. 
This  according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  would  have  confifted  of 
**  Grammar,  Logick,  and  Rhetoricke,  Lawe,  Hiftorie,  Poetrie, 
Policie,"  &c.  which,  as  he  tells  us,  **  for  the  moft  part  conceme 
matters  of  delight  and  pleafure." 


Vol.  II. 


AN   HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 

o  r 

THE    RISE    AND    PROGRESS 

OF      THE 

ENGLISH     STA  G  E, 

AND       OF 

THE    ECONOMY   AND    USAGES    OF  OUR 
ANCIENT   THEATRES. 

THE  drama  before  the  timeof  Shakfpeaie  wil 
fo  little  cultivated,  or  fo  ill  underftood^  dnt 
to  many  it  may  appear  unneceflary  to  carry  our 
theatrical  refearches  higher  than  that  period. 
Dryden  has  truly  obferved,  that  he  **  found  not» 
but  created  firft  the  ftage;"  of  which  no  one  on 
doubt^  who  coniiders,  that  of  all  the  plays  ifliicd 
from  the  prefs  antecedent  to  the  year  1 502,  when 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  he  commenced  a  dramaddi: 
writer,  the  titles  are  fcarcely  known,  except  to 
antiquaries ;  nor  is  there  one  of  them  that  will  heart 
fecond  perufal.  Yet  thefe,  contemptible  and  fct 
as  they  are,  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  mrf 
popular  produftions  of  the  time,  and  the  beft  thit 
had  been  exhibited  before  the  appearance  of  Shat* 
fpeare.* 

*  There  are  but  thirty-eight  pla}'s,  (exclufivc  of  myfteries»  B^ 
ralities,  interludes,  and  tranflated  pieces,)  now  extant,  wtitU^ 
antecedent  to,  or  in,  the  year  1592.     Their  titles  are  as  follow** 

Acolaftus      ...      \f^sp\Tancred  aniGifmund     -     15W 
Ferrex  and  Porrfx         -       1 561  I  Cambyfes^  no  date,  but  pro- 
DamoH  and  Pjthiat      ->      1562  |      bably  written  bcfeie    -157^ 
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A  minute  inveftigation,  therefore,  of  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  the  drama  in  England,  will  fcarcely 
repay  the  labour  of  the  inquiry.     However,  as  the 


'^Pfnu  and  Virgiiria  1 

Gammer  Gurtom't  NeedU  J 
Pr^mmt  and  Cajfandra 
Arraiptment  of  Paris       "1 
Saffto  and  Pbao  >    1584 

Alexander  and  Campa/pe  j 
Mhfortmmes  of  Art  bar 
Jermim» 
Sfamijb  Tragedy^  or  Hie- 

rmiimo  is  nusd  again 
TamAmrlaime 
Titms  Andnmicmt  - 
King  Henry  V.  in  or  before  1589 
Cmtenthn  betiveen  the  Houfes 
•f  Torke  and  Lancajier, 
in  or  before  -  1 590 

Kng  Jehm^  in  two  parts  ^  7 
Eadptmim  \ 


ISoliman  and  Perfeda 
Mida, 


\ 


iSlS 


1587 
1588 
1589 


I59I 


Galatbea 

Arden  of  Fe'verfiam 

Orlando  Fmriofo 

Alphonfsu  King  of  Arra^ 
gon 

James  IV.  King  of  Scot- 
land 

A  Looiinglafs  for  London 
and  England 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungaj 

Jetv  of  Malta 

Dr.  Fauftus 

Ednoard  Ilm 

Lnft's  Dominion 

Majfacre  of  Paris 

Dido 


Jin  or 
before 
159* 


before 
1592 


Between  the  years  IC92  and  1600,  the  following  plays  were 
pnnted  or  exhibited ;  tne  greater  part  of  which,  probably,  were 
I  before  our  author  commenced  play-wright. 


Cleopatra 
UuHsrdl. 
Battle  of  Alcazar 
Wmnds  of  Ci'vil  War 
tefymns.  Emperor  of  the 

Tnrhs 
Cornelia 
\     UtiierBomiie 

The  Coblers  Prophecy 
The  Wars  of  Cyrus 
^g  Leir 

Taming  of  a  Sbreixj 
A*  old  ffrvcf  Tale 
Maid's  Metamorphofes 

Lmte's  Metamorphofes 

Pedler's  Prophecy 

Antomut 

Ednuard  III. 

Wily  Beguiled 


'593 


>  '594 


\ 


'595 


Woman  in  the  Moon 
Mncedorus 

The  nnrtuous  OSlaruia 
Blind   Beggar  of  Alex- 
andria 
Every  Man  in  bis  Humour^ 
Pinner  of  Wakefield 
Warning  for  fair  Women 
David  and  Bethfahe 
T*wo    angry     Women   of 

Abingdon 
The  Cafe  is  altered 
Every    Man   cut  of   his 

Humour 
The  Trial  of  Chevalry 
Humourous  Days  Mirth 
Summer  s    lajl   Will  and 
Tefiament 


'597 


1598, 


r  1599 
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beft  introdudion  to  an  account  of  the  internal 
economy  and  ufages  of  the  Englrfti  theatres  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare,  (the  principal  obje&ofthis 
diflertationj  I  fhall  take  a  curfory  view  of  our  moft 
ancient  dramatick  exhibitions^  though  I  fear  I  can 
add  but  little  to  the  refearches  vhich  have  already 
been  made  on  that  fubjedl. 

Mr.  Warton  in  his  elegant  and  ingenious  Hiftary 
ofEngliJb  Poetry  has  given  fo  accurate  an  account  of 
our  earliefl  dramatick  performances^  that  I  Ihall 
make  no  apology  for  extracting  from  various  pirts 
of  his  valuable  work^  fuch  particulars  as  fuic  my 
prefent  purpofe. 

The  earlieft  dramatick  entertainments  exhibited 
in  England,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  Europe, 
were  of  a  religious  kind.  So  early  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  cuftomary  in  England 
on  holy  fefti  vals  to  reprefent,  in  or  near  the  churches, 
either  the  lives  and  miracles  of  faints,  or  the  moft 
important  (lories  of  Scripture.     From  the  fubjed: 
of  thefe  fpedacles,  which,  as  has  been  obferved, 
were  either  the  miracles  of  faints,  or  the  more 
myfterious  parts  of  holy  writ,  fuch  as  the  incarna- 
tion, paffion,  andrefurredlionof  Chrift,  thefe  fcrip« 
tural  plays  were  denominated  Miracles^  or  Myfieries. 
At  what  period  of  time  they  were  firft  exhibited  ia 
this  country,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain.     Undoubt* 
edly,  however,  they  are  of  very  great  antiquitfi 
and  Riccoboni,  who  has  contended  that  the  Italiaffe- 
theatre  is  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe,  has  claimocS 
for  his  country  an  honour  to  which  it  is  not  cm-^ 
titled.     The  era  of  the  earlieft  reprefcntation  i^ 
Italy,^*  founded  on  holy  writ,  he  has  placed  in  th^ 
year  1264,   when  the  fraternity  ^^/  Gonfalone  wi^ 


^  The  French  tlicatre  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  year  t  y 
when  the  Myftery  of  the  Faiiion  was  reprcientcd  at  St.  Maur. 
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eftablifhed;  but  we  had  iimilar  exhibitions  in 
England  above  150 years  before  that  time.  In  the 
year  mo,  as  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Warton  have 
oblerved,  the  Miracle-play  of  Saint  Catharine^ 
written  by  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  (afterwards 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,)  was  adled,  probably  by  his 
fcholars,  in  the  abbey  of  Dunftable ;  perhaps  the 
firft  fpe^flacle  of  this  kind  exhibited  in  England.' 
William  Fitz-Stephen,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who 
according  to  the  beft  accounts  compofed  his  very 
curious  work  in  1174,  about  four  years  after  the 
murder  of  his  patron  Archbifhop  Becket,  and  in 
the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Second,  mentions,  that  **  London,  for  its 
theatrical  exhibitions,  has  religious  plays,  either 
the  rcprefentations  of  miracles  wrought  by  holy 
confeffi)rs,  or  the  fufferings  of  martyrs.'** 


*  "  Apad  Dunefbpliam— quendam  liidnm  de  fanda  Katerina 
(queoi  MiRACULA  vulgaricer  appelb.mus)  fecit.  Ad  quae  deco- 
lamda,  pctiit  a  facrifta  fan^i  Albani,  ut  fihi  capx  chorales  ac- 
comifeodarentur^  et  obtinuit."  Vitas  Abbat.  ad  calc.  Hid.  Mat. 
Fuis,  folio»  1639*  p.  ^6. 

•  ••  Landoaia  pro  fpcdaculis  ihcatralibus,  pro  ludis  fcenici?,  ludos 
h^Kt  ian^tiores,  reprxfentationes  miraculonim  qus  fandi  confciTores 
opefati  fantf  feu  reprefentationes  paflTionum,  quibus  claruit  con- 
flaada  maitymm."     Defcriptio  nobiliffim<e  ci-ijitatis  Lundoniie,      Fitz- 
Sttphen's  very  carious  defcription  of  London  is  a  portion  of  a 
laiger  work,  entitled  V'Ua  JanSli  Thomar,  Arcklepifcopi  et  Martyrh^ 
i.  c.  Thomas  a  Becket.     It  is  afcertained  to  have  been  written  after 
dieinarder  of  Becket  in  the  year  1 17c,  of  which  Fiiz-Ste|'hcn  was 
an  ocular  witnefs,  and  while  King  Henry  II.  was  j'et  living.     A 
Biodeni  writer  with  great  fJlobability  fup|x>fes  it  to  have  been  com- 
pofed in  1 174,  the  author  in  one  palFage  mentioning  that  tlie  church 
of  St.  Paul's  was  formerly  meiropolitical,  and  that  it  was  iI)ought 
H would  become  fo  again,  •*  ftiould  the  citizen^  return  into  the 
ifltnd."     In  1 1 74  King  Henry  II.  and  his   fons  had  carried  over 
^  them  a  confiderable  number  of  citizens  to  France,  and  many 
Englifh  had  in  that  year  alio  gone  to  Ireland.     Sec  Diilcrtation 
prefixed  to  Fltz-Stephen's  Defcription  of  London^  nen.vly  tranjlated^  Sec, 
1^0, 1772,  p.  16.— Near  the  end  of  his  Defcription  is  a  pafTage 
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Mr.  Warton  has  remarked,  that  *'  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  Plays  of  Miracles  appear  to  have  been  the 
common  refort  of  idle  goflips  in  Lent : 

•  Therefore  made  I  my  vifi rations 
'  To  vigilies  and  to  proceffions ; 

'  To  prechings  eke,  and  to  thife  pilgrimages, 

•  To  playts  of  miracUt,  and  mariages,'  9  &c. 

*'  And  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Creed,  a  piece  per- 
haps prior  to  Chaucer,  a  friar  Minorite  mentions 
thefe  Miracles  as  not  lefs  frequented  than  market- 
towns  and  fairs: 

•  We  haunten  no  taverns,  ne  hobelen  aboat, 

'  At  markets  and  Miracles  we  meddle  us  never." 

The  elegant  writer,  whofe  words  I  have  juft 
quoted,  has  given  the  following  ingenious  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  rude  fpecies  of  dramatick 
entertainment : 

•*  About  the  eighth  century  trade  was  principally 
carried  on  by  means  of  fairs,  which  lafted  feveral 
days.  Charlemagne  eftablifhed  many  great  marts 
of  this  fort  in  France,  as  did  William  the  Con- 
queror,  and  his  Norman  fucceflbrs  in  England 

which  afcertains  it  to  have  been  written  before  the  year  1182: 
**  Lundonia  et  modemis  temporibus  reges  illuftres  magnifioolqiie 
peperii ;  imperatricem  Matildam,  Henricum  regem  iertmm,eL  beatam 
Thomam  "  [Thomas  fiecket].  Some  have  fuppofed  that  infteadof 
tertium  we  ought  co  read  fecundum^  but  the  text  is  undoobcedlf 
right ;  and  by  tertium^  Fitz-Stephen  muft  have  meant  Henry,  the 
fecond  Ton  of  Henry  the  Second,  who  was  bom  in  Londmi  in 
1 156-7,  and  being  heir-apparent,  after  the  death  of  his  dder  bro- 
ther \\'il]iam,  was  crowned  king  of  ^gland  in  his  father's  life- 
time, on  the  15th  of  July,  11 70.  He  was  frequently  ft/led  rex 
flius,  rex  jujenisy  and  fometimes  he  and  his  father  were  aenominited 
Reges  Anglic.  The  young  king,  who  occafionally  exercifed  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  royalty,  died  in  1182.  Had  he  noC 
been  living  when  Fitz-Stcphen  wrote,  he  would  probably  have 
added  nuber  defunSum.  Neither  Henry  II.  nor  Henry  III,  were 
born  in  London.  See  the  Differtatkn  above-cited,  p.  12. 
9  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v,  6137.    Tyrwhiti's  edit. 
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The  merchants  who  frequented  thefe  fairs  in  nu- 
merous caravans  or  companies,  employed  every  art 
to  draw  the  people  together.     They  were  therefore 
accompanied  by  jugglers,  minftrels,  and  buffoons  1 
who  were  no  lefs  interefted  in  giving  their  attend- 
ance, and  exerting  all  their  (kill  on  thefe  occafions. 
As  now  but  few  large  towns  exifted,  no  publick 
fpedacles  or  popular  amufements  were  eftablifhed; 
and  as  the  fedentary  pleafures  of  domeftick  life  and 
private  fociety  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair-time 
was  the  feafon  for  diverfion.     In  proportion  as 
thefe  (hews  were  attended  and  encouraged,  they 
began  to  be  fct  off  with  new  decorations  and  im- 
provements: and  the  arts  of  buffoonery  being  ren- 
dered ftill  more  attradlive,  by  extending  their  circle 
of  exhibition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  p>eople.     By  degrees  the  clergy  obferving 
that  the  entertainments  of  dancing,  mufick,  and 
mimickry,    exhibited  at  thefe  protradled  annual 
celebrities,  made  the  people  Icfs  religious,  by  pro- 
moting idlenefs  and  a  love  of  feftivity,  profcribed 
thefe  fports,  and  excommunicated  the  performers. 
But  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  cen- 
fures,  they  changed  their  plan,  And  determined  to 
take  thefe  recreations  into  their  own  hands.    They 
turned  aftors;  and  inflead  of  profane  mummeries, 
prefented  ftories  taken  from  legends  or  the  Bible. 
This  was  the  origin  of  facred  comedy.     The  death 
of  Saint  Catharine,  ad:ed  by  the  monks  of  faint 
Dennis,  rivalled   the  popularity  of  the  profelfcd 
players.     Mufick  was  admitted  into  the  churches, 
which  ferved  as  theatres  for  the  reprefcntation  of 
holy  farces.  The  fcftivals  among  the  French,  called 
Ijifete de  Foux\  de  rAm^und  dcs  InnoctnSy  at  length 
became  greater  favourites,  as  they  certainly  were 
more  capricious  and  abfurd,  than  the  interludes  of 
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the  buffoons  at  the  fairs.  Thefe  arc  the  ideas  of  a 
judicious  French  writer  now  living,  who  has  in- 
vefligated  the  hiftory  of  human  manners  with  great 
comprehenfion  and  fagacity.** 

"  Voltaire's  theory  on  this  fubjed  is  alfo  very  in-p 
genious,  and  quite  new.  Religious  plays,  he  fup- 
pofes,  came  originally  from  Conftantinople;* 
where  the  old  Grecian  (tage  continued  to  flouriih 
in  fome  degree,  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  reprefented,  till  the  fourth  century. 
About  that  period,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  an  arch- 
bifhop,  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
bani(hed  pagan  plays  from  the  ftage  at  Coaftan- 
tinople,  and  introduced  (lories  from  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament.  As  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy 
was  a  religious  fpedlacle,  a  transition  was  made  on 
the  fame  plan;  and  the  choruffes  were  turned  into 
Chriflian  hymns.  Gregory  wrote  many  facred 
dramas  for  this  purpofe,  which  have  not  furvived 
thofe  inimitable  compofitions  over  which  they 
triumphed  for  a  time :  one,  however,  his  tragedy 
called  XpKrlof  ir«(rx«v,  or  CbrijVs  Pajfion^  is  ftill  ex- 
tant. In  the  prologue  it  is  (aid  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Euripides,  and  that  this  is  the  firft  time  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  been  introduced  on  the  ftage. 
The  fafliion  of  ading  fpiritual  dramas,  in  which 
at  iirfl  a  due  degree  of  method  and  decorum  was 
preferved,  was  at  length  adopted  from  Conftanti- 


*  "  At  Conftantinoplc"  as  Mr.  Warton  has  clfewhere  obferved, 
"  it  fecms  that  the  ftage  flourifhed  much,  under  JuiHnian  and  Theo- 
dora, about  the  year  540  :  for  in  the  fiafilical  codes  we  have  the 
oath  of  an  adrcfs,  /ut»ij  moiy^t^'^if  m^  T«ftuec^,  Torn.  VII.  p.  682, 
edit.  Fabrot,  Grxco-Lat.  The  ancient  Greek  fathers,  particularly 
faint  Chryfollom,  are  full  of  declamation  againft  the  drama  ;  and 
complain,  that  the  people  heard  a  comedian  with  much  more  plea- 
furc  than  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel."  Warcon's  Ujftofy  of  Emgli/b 
Poftrj,  Vol.  I.  p.  244,  n. 
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nople  by  the  Italians ;  who  framed,  in  the  depth 
of  the  dark  ages,  on  this  foundation,  that  barba-- 
rous  fpecies  of  theatrical  reprefentation  called 
Mysteries,  or  facred  comedies,  and  which  were 
ibon  after  received  in  France.  This  opinion  will 
acquire  probability,  if  we  confider  the  early  com- 
mercial intercourfe  between  Italy  and  Conftanti- 
nople:  and  although  the  Italians,  at  the  time  when 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  imported  plays  of 
this  nature,  did  not  under  (land  the  Greek  language^ 
yet  they  could  underftand,  and  confcquently  could 
imitate,  what  they  faw." 

In  defence  of  Voltaire's  hypothefis,  it  may  be 
further  obferved,  that  The  feaji  of  lools^  and  of  the 
AJs^  with  other  religious  farces  of  that  fort,  fb 
common  in  Europe,  originated  at  Conftanti nople. 
They  were  inftituted,  although  perhaps  under  other 
names,  in  the  Greek  Church,  about  the  year  990, 
by  Theophylad:,  patriarch  of  Conftantinopic,  pro- 
bably with  a  better  defign  than  is  imagined  by  the 
ccclefiaftical  annalifts ;  that  of  weaning  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  the  pagan  ceremonies,  by  the 
fubltitution  ofchriftian  IpeCtacles  partaking  of  the 
lame  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs. — To  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed   to   contemplate  the  great  picture  of 
human  follies,  which  the  unpoliflicd  ages  of  Europe 
hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  furpriling, 
that  the  people  who  were  forbidden  to  read  the 
events  of  the  facred  hiftory  in  the  Bible,  in  which 
they  were  faithfully  and  beautifully  related,  (hould 
at  the  fame  time  be  permitted  to  fee  them  repre- 
fented   on  the  ftage,   difgraced  with   the  groflcft 
improprieties,  corrupted  with  inventions  and  ad- 
clitions  of  the  moft  ridiculous  kind,  fullicd  with 
i  mpurities,  and  exprclTcd  in  the  language  of  the 
lowed  farce." 
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••  On  the  whole,  the  Myfteries  appear  to  have 
originated  among  the  ecclefiafticks ;  and  were  moft 
probably  firft  adted  with  any  degree  of  form  by  the 
monks.  This  was  certainly  the  cafe  in  the  Enghfh 
monafteries.'  I  have  already  mentioned  the  play 
of  Saint  Catharine,  performed  at  Dunftable  Abbey, 
by  the  novices  in  the  eleventh  century,  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  Geoifrey  a  Parifian  eccleiiaftick: 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  Pajfton  by  the  mendicant 
fliers  of  Coventry  and  other  places.  Inftances 
have  been  given  of  the  like  pradlice  among  the 
French.  The  only  perfons  who  could  now  read 
were  in  the  religious  focieties ;  and  various  circum- 
ftances,  peculiarly  ariiing  from  their  iituation,  pro- 
feflion,  and  inflitution,  enabled  the  monks  to  be 
the  fole  performers  of  thefe  rcprefentations.** 

••  As  learning  cncreafed,  and  was  more  widely 
diffeminated,  from  the  monafteries,  by  a  natural 
and  eafy  tranfition,  the  praftice  migrated  to  fchoals 
and  univerfities,  which  were  formed  on  the  mo^ 
naftick  plan,  and  in  many  refpe<tts  refembled  the 
ecclcfiaftical  bodies.'*  * 

CandlemaS'-Day^  or  The  Slangbier  of  the  ItmoceiHs^ 
written  by  Ihan  Parfre,  in  151 2,  Mary  Magdalene^ 
produced  in  the  fame  year,^  and  T^he  Promifes  ef 


'  «*  In  fome  regulations  given  by  CarJinal  Wolicy  to  Ac^ 
monaficrirs  of  the  (Jaiions  reeular  of  St.  Auftin^  in  the  year  i5io» 
ihe  brothers  are  forbidden  to  oe  hfores  aot  mimki,  players  or  mi- 
micks.  But  the  prohibition  means  that  the  monks  (hould  not  go 
abroad  to  exercife  thefe  arts  in  a  fecular  and  meicenaxy  capacity. 
Sec  Annal.  Burtonenfes,  p.  437." 

In  1589,  however,  an  injun^on  made  in  the  Mexican 
Council  was  ratif!e<.i  at  Rome»  to  prohibit  all  clerks  firom  playing 
in  the  Myfteries,  even  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day.  See  Hifiwy  of  Exg. 
Foetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  201  • 

^  \\  arton's  Hijtory  cf  EKgliJh  Poetry^  VoL  11.  pp.  366,  €tftq. 

5  MSS.  Dig!  y,  133,  Bibl.  Bcdl. 
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God^  written  by  John  Bale,  and  printed  in  1538, 
are  curious  fpecimens  of  this  early  fpecics  of 
drama.  But  the  mod  ancient  as  well  as  moft  com* 
plete  coIIeAion  of  this  kind  is,  T^be  Chejler  My^ 
fteries^  which  were  written  by  Ralph  Higden,  a 
monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Chefter,  about  the  year  1328/ 


•  MSS.  Had.  201 3,  &c.  "  Exhibited  at  Chcfter  in  the  year  i  J27, 
at  the  expcnce  of  the  difierent  trading  companies  of  that  city.  The 
Fail  of  Lucifer,  by  the  Tanners.  The  Crearh/t,  by  the  Drapers. 
The  Delmge,  by  the  Dyers.  Abraham,  Melchifedecb,  and  Lot,  bjr 
the  Barbers.  Mofes,  Balak,  and  Balaam,  by  the  Cappers.  The 
Salmtaihu  and  Natmity,  by  the  Wrightcs.  The  Shepherds  feeding 
their  Flocks  bj  Night,  by  the  Painters  and  Glaziers.  The  three  Kings^ 
by  the  Vintners.  The  Oblation  of  the  three  Kings,  by  the  Mercers. 
91r  hilling  of  the  Innocents,  by  the  Goldfmiths.  The  Purification^ 
by  the  BUckfmiths.  The  Temptatim,  by  the  Butchers.  The  lafi 
Supper,  by  the  Bakers.  The  blind  Men  and  Lazarus,  by  the  Glovers.' 
Jf/tu  and  the  Lepers,  by  the  Corvefarys.  Chnfi's  Paffion,  by  the 
Boirvers,  Fletchers,  and  Ironmongers.  Defctnt  into  Hell,  by  the 
Cooks  and  Innkeepers.  The  RefurreSion,  by  the  Skinners.  The 
Afcemfion,  by  the  Taylors.  The  EleSlion  of  S.  Mat  bias  ^  fending  of 
the  Holy  Gboft,  ^c,  by  the  Fifhmongers.  Antichrift,  by  the  Clo- 
thiers. Day  of  Judgement,  by  the  Webfter?.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  fmUe  at  fome  of  thefe  combinations.  This  is  the  fubftancc 
amd  order  of  the  former  part  of  the  play.  God  enters  creating  the 
world ;  he  breathes  life  into  Adam,  leads  him  into  Paradifc,  and 
opens  his  fide  while  fleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  ap^^ear  naked,  and 
mot  ajhamed,  and  the  old  ferpent  enters  lamenting  his  fall.  He  con- 
Terfes  with  Eve.  She  eats  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  gives  part 
to  Adam.  They  propofe,  according  to  the  (lage-diredtion,  to  make 
themfc\vts/ubligacu/a  a  fJiis  qui  bus  tegamus  pudenda.  Cover  their 
nakednefs  with  leaves,  and  converfe  with  God.  God's  curfe.  The 
ferpent  exit  hiflSng.  They  are  driven  from  Paradifc  by  four  angels 
and  the  cherubim  with  a  flaming  fword.  Adam  appears  digging 
the  ground,  and  Eve  fpinning.  Their  children  Cain  and  Abel 
enter  :  the  former  kills  his  brother.  Adam's  lamentation.  Cain 
is   banilhcd,*'   &c.     Warton's  Hijiory  of  Euglijh  Poetry,  Vol.  L 

F-  2+3- 

Mr-  War  ton  obferves  in  a  note  in  his  fccond  volume,  p.  1 80,  that 

*'  it  it  be  true  that  thefe  A/v/^tr/W  were  compofed  in  the  year  1328, 

and  there  was  fo  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Pope's  pcrmiliion 

that  they  might  be  prefentcd  in  Englifh,  a  prefumptive  proof  arifcs. 
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of  which  a  particular  account  will  be  found  below. 
I  am  tempted  to  tranfcribe  a  few  lines  from  the 
third  of  thefe  pageants^  ^be  Deluge^  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  ancient  Myfteries, 

The  firft  fcenical  diredion  is, — ^*  Et  primo  in 
aliquo  fupremo  loco^  five  in  nuhibus^  Ji  fieri  poterat^ 
loquatur  Deus  ad  Noe^  extra  arcbam  exiftente  cum 
iota  familia  Jua.^*  Then  the  Almighty,  after  ex- 
patiating on  the  fins  of  mankind,  is  made  to  fay : 

'*  Man  that  I  made  I  will  deftroye, 
••  Beaft>  worme,  and  fowlc  to  flcy, 
*•  For  one  earth  the  doc  me  nyc, 

•*  The  folke  that  arc  heronc. 
•*  It  harmcs  mc  fore  hartefully 
•*  The  malice  that  d6ih  nowc  multiplye^ 
••  That  fore  it  grccves  me  inwardlie 

"  That  ever  1  made  man. 
«*  Therefore,  Noe,  my  fervant  free, 
••  That  righteous  man  arte,  as  I  fee, 
*'  A  (hipp  foone  thou  (halt  make  thee 

"  Of  trees  dryc  and  lighte. 
"  Litill  chambers  therein  thou  make, 
•*  And  byndinge  pytchc  alfo  thou  take, 
"  Within  and  without  ney  thou  flake, 

«•  To  anoynte  yt  through  all  thy  mighte,"  &c. 

After  fome  dialogue  between  Noah,  Sem,  Ham, 
Japhet,  and  their  wives,  we  find  the  following 
ftage  diredHon :  **  Then  Noe  with  all  his  family 
fliall  make  a  figne  as  though  the  wrought  uppon 


that  all  our  Mjfteries  before  that  period  were  in  Latin.  Thcic  p1fty» 
will  therefore  have  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  Englifli  interludes."^ 
Polydore  Virgil  mer.tions  in  his  book  de  Rentm  Itrventorihia^ 
Lib.  V.  c.  ii.  that  the  Myftcrics  were  in  his  time  in  Englifli. 
■*  Solcmus  vcl  more  prifcorum  fpc^tacula  edcre  populo,  ut  ludos» 
venationcs, — recitare  comxdias,  item  in  templis  vitas  divorum  ac 
martyna  reprxfcntare,  in  quibus,  ut  cund^is  par  (it  voluptas,  quf 
recitant,  vernaculam  Unguam  tantmm  u/urpan:,**  The  firft  three  bookft 
of  Pol)  dore's  work  were  publiflied  in  1499;  in  1517,  at  which^ 
time  he  was  in  England,  he  added  five  more. 
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the  (hippe  with  divers  inflrumentSj  and  after  that 
God  ihali  fpeake  to  Noe : 

■•  Noc,  take  thou  thy  mcanyc, 
•*  And  in  the  ihipp  hic  that  ye  be* 
*'  For  non  fo  lighteoos  man  to  me 

'*  Is  nowe  on  earth  livinge. 
"  Of  clean  beaftes  with  the  thoa  take 
•*  Seven  and  fcvcn,  or  thou  flake, 
**  He  and  (he,  make  to  make, 

*'  By  live  in  that  thou  bring/'  &c* 

^  Then  Noe  Ihail  go  into  the  arke  with  all  hi« 
familye,  his  wife  excepte.  The  arke  mull  be 
boarded  round  aboute^  and  uppon  the  hordes  all 
the  beaftes  and  fowles  hereafter  rehearfed  muft  be 
painted,  that  there  wordes  maye  agree  with  the 
pidures.'* 

*'  StM.  Sier ,  here  are  lions,  libardes,  ii^ 
*•  Hories,  mares,  oxen  and  fwyne, 
•«  Neates,  calves,  (heepe  and  kyne, 
•*  Here  fitten  thou  maye  fee,"  &c. 

After  all  the  beads  and  fowls  have  been  defcribcd, 
Noah  thus  addrefles  his  wife : 

**  Noe.  Wife,  come  in,  why  ilandes  thou  there  ? 
*«  Thou  art  ever  froward,  that  dare  I  fwcre, 
**  Come  in  on  Codes  halfe  ;  t)  me  it  were, 
"  For  fear  left  that  wee  drownc." 
*•  fFi/e.   Yea,  fir,  fet  up  your  faile, 
•*  And  rowc  forth  with  evil  haile, 
♦*  For  withouten  anie  faile 

*•  I  will  not  ouie  of  this  toune ; 
•*  But  I  have  my  goflepcs  evcrich  one, 
••  One  foote  further  I  will  not  gone  : 
•*  They  (hal  not  drown  by  St.  JohD, 

**  And  I  may  fave  iher  life. 
«•  They  loved  me  full  well  by  Chrifl : 
"  But  thou  will  let  them  in  thie  chift, 
"  Ellis  rowe  forth,  Noe,  when  thou  lift, 

"  And  get  thee  a  newe  wife." 
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At  length  Sem  and  his  brethren  put  her  on  board 
by  force,  and  on  Noah*s  welcoming  her,  "  WcU 
come,  wife,  into  this  boate,"  fhe  gives  him  aboxon 
the  ear:  adding,  **  Take  thou  that  for  thy  notc/*^ 

Many  licentious  pleafantries,  as  Mr.  Warton  has 
obferved,  were  fometimes  introduced  in  thcfc  reli- 
gious reprefentations.  "  This  might  imperceptibly 
lead  the  way  to  fubjedb  entirely  profane,  and  to 
comedy ;  and  perhaps  earlier  than  is  imagined.  In 
a  Myftcry  of  The  Majfacre  of  ibe  Holy  Innocents^ 
part  of  the  fubjed  of  a  facred  drama  given  by  the 
Englifh  fathers  at  the  famous  Council  of  Conftance, 
in  the  year  1417,  a  low  buffoon  of  Herod's  court 
is  introduced,  defiring  of  his  lord  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight,  that  he  might  be  properly  qualified  to^ 
on  the  adventure  of  killing  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Bethlehem.  This  tragical  bulinefs  is  treated 
with  the  moft  ridiculous  levity.  The  good  women 
of  Bethlehem  attack  our  knight-errant  with  their 
fpinning-wheels,  break  his  head  with  their  diftafis, 
abufe  him  as  a  coward  and  a  difgrace  to  chivalry, 
and  fend  him  to  Herod  as  a  recreant  champion  with 

much  ignominy. It  is  certain  that  our  anceftors 

intended  no  fort  of  impiety  by  thefe  monftrous  and 
unnatural  mixtures.  Neither  the  writers  nor  the 
fped:ators  faw  the  impropriety,  nor  paid  a  feparate 
attention  to  the  comick  and  the  ferious  part  of  thefe 
motley  fcenes ;  at  Icaft  they  were  perfuaded  that  the 
folemnity  of  the  fubjeft  covered  or  excufed  all  in- 
congruities. They  had  no  juft  idea  of  decorum, 
confequently  but  little  fenfe  of  the  ridiculous: 


7  It  is  obvious  that  the  tranfcriber  of  thefe  ancient  Mjrftcrics, 
which  appear  to  have  been  written  in  1328,  reprefents  them  as  thcy^ 
were  exhibited  at  Chedcr  in  j6oo,  and  that  he  has  not  adhered  to 
the  original  orthography. 

•  MSS.  Digby  1 34.  Bibl.  BodU 
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what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  higheft  burlefquej  on 
them  would  have  made  no  fort  of  impreflion.  Wc 
muft  not  wonder  at  this,  in  an  age  when  courage^ 
devotion,  and  ignorance,  compofed  the  character 
of  European  manners ;  when  the  knight  going  to 
a  tornament,  firft  invoked  his  God,  then  his  mif- 
trefs,  and  afterwards  proceeded  with  a  fafe  con- 
fcience  and  great  refolution  to  engage  his  antago- 
nift.  In  thefe  Myfterics  I  have  fometimes  feea 
grofs  and  open  obfcenities.  In  a  play  of  The  Old 
and  New  Teflament,  Adam  and  Eve  are  both  exhi- 
bited on  the  ftage  naked,'  and  converfing  about 
their  nakednefs ;  this  very  pertinently  introduces 
the  next  fcenc ;  in  which  they  have  coverings  of 
fig-leaves.  -This  extraordinary  fpedlacle  was  beheld 
by  a  numerous  alTembly  of  both  fexes  with  great 
compofure :  they  had  the  authority  of  fcripture  for 
fuch  a  reprefentation,  and  they  gave  matters  juft 
as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Gene/is. 
It  would  have  been  abfolute  hercfy  to  have  departed 
from  the  facred  text  in  perfonating  the  primitive 
appearance  of  our  firft  parents,  whom  the  fpeda- 
tors  fo  nearly  refembled  in  fimplicity  ;  and  if  this 
had  not  been  the  cafe,  the  dramatifts  were  ignorant; 
what  to  rejedt  and  what  to  retain/** 

"  I  muft  not  omit,"  adds  Mr.  Warton,*  "  an 
anecdote  entirely  new,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
playing  the  Myfteries  at  this  period,  [the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,]  which  yet  is  perhaps  of 


9  This  kind  of  primitive  exhibition  was  revived  in  the  time  of 
King  James  the  Firft,  feveral  perfons  appearing  almoft  entirely  naked 
in  a  paftoral  exhibited  at  Oxford  before  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
the  ladies  who  attended  hen  It  is,  if  I  recoiled  right,  defcribed 
hj  Winwood. 

*  Warton'a  Hiftoty  of  Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  pp.  242,  etfef. 

9  Hifiwy  of  Emglifi  Poetfy,  VoL  II.  p.  206« 
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much  higher  antiquity.  In  the  year  14874  while  Henry 
the  Seventh  kept  his  refidence  at  the  caftle  of  Win- 
chefter,  on  occafion  of  the  birth  of  prince  Arthur, 
on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  he  was 
entertained  with  a  religious  drama  called  Qnrifti 
Defcenfus  ad  inferos^  or  Cbriji's  De/cent  into  HelL  It 
was  reprefented  by  the  Pueri  Eleemofynarii^  or  choir- 
boys, of  Hyde  Abbey,  and  Saint^within's  Priory, 
two  large  monafteries  at  Winchefter.  This  is  the 
only  proof  I  have  ever  fecn  of  choir-boys  a^fUng  in 
the  old  Myjleries :  nor  do  I  recoiled:  any  other  in- 
ftance  of  a  royal  dinner,  even  on  a  feftival,  accom- 
panied with  this  fpecies  of  diverfion/  The  ftory 
of  this  interlude,  in  which  the  chief  charaders  were 
Chrift,  Adam,  Eve,  Abraham,  and  JohA  the  Bap- 
tifl,  was  not  uncommon  in  the  ancient  religious 
drama,  and  I  believe  made  a  part  of  what  is  called 
the  LuDus  Paschalis,  or  Eafter  Play.  It  occun 
in  the  Coventry  Plays  adted  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day/ 

4  "  Except,  that  on  the  firft  funday  of  the  magnificent  iDarriaie 
of  King  James  of  Scotland  with  the  princefs  Margaret  of  Enelaod, 
daughter  of  Henr}'  the  Seventh,  celebrated  at  Edinburgh  wichhisfa 
fplcndour,  *  after  dynnar  a  Moralite  was  played  oy  the  ftid 
Mailer  Inglyfhe  and  his  companions  in  the  prefence  of  the  k3mg  and 
qweene.'  On  one  of  the  preceding  days,  *  after  fonpper  the  kynge 
and  qweene  beynge  togader  in  hyr  grett  chamber,  John  Inglyfli  and 
hy 5  companions /A?///.'  This  was  in  the  year  1503,  ApudLeland, 
Coll.  iii.  p.  300.     Append,  edit.  1770." 

5  See  an  account  of  the  Coventry  Plays  in  Stevens's  Monafticon, 
Vol.  I.  p.  238.  "  Sir  W.  Dugdalc,  fpeaking  of  the  Gray>frian  or 
Francifcans  at  Coventry,  fays,  before  the  fuppreflion  of  monafteries 
this  city  was  very  famous  for  tlie  pageants  that  were  played  therein 
upon  Corpus* Chrifti  day ;  which  pageants  beine  adted  with  mighty 
ftate  and  reverence  by  the  friers  of  tins  houfe,  had  theatres  for  the 
fcvcral  fccncs,  very  Lirge  and  high,  placed  upon  wheeles,  and  drawn 
to  nil  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city»  f  >r  the  better  advantage  of  the 
fix^ttntors. — An  ancient  mnnufcript  of  the  fame  is  now  to  be  fcen  in 
the  Cdttonian  Library,  fub.  effig,  Vefp.  D.  8.  Sir  William  cites 
this  manufcript  by  the  title  of  Lu.-iu^  Ctyvrntrlr ;  but  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  that  library,  p.  1 13,  it  is  named  thus :  A  coUe^on  of 
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and  in  the  Whit  fun-plays  at  Chcftcr,  where  it  is 
called  the  Harrowixg  of  Hell.  The  reprefenta- 
tion  is^  Chrift  entering  hell  triumphantly^  deliver- 


I  in  old  Englifh  metre ;  h.  e*  Dramatafacra,  in  quibtu  exbihattur 
Ar  Viteris  ctf  A^.  ^eftamenti,  iatroducVs  quafi  in  fcenam  per/i/tis 
wiemeratis,  qnasfecum  itrvicem  colloquentet  pro  ingenio  fingit  poetOm. 
Fidrmtur  otim  coram  populoy  Jvve  ad  inftruendum  ^  Jive  ad  placemdum^  a 
frmtrihu  mendicantihms  nprafentata.  It  appears  by  the  latter  end  of 
the  prologue,  that  thefe  plays  or  interludes  were  not  only  played  at 
Coventry,  bat  in  other  towns  and  places  upon  occafion.  And 
poffiUy  this  may  be  the  fame  play  which  Stow  tells  us  was  played 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  which  lafled  for  eight  days.  The  book 
6emi  by  the  charader  and  language  to  be  at  leaft  300  years  old.  Ic 
begins  with  a  general  prologue,  giving  the  arguments  of  forty 
rageants  or  gefticulations,  (vi^ich  were  as  fo  many  feveral  adh  or 
ibenes,)  rcprefentine  all  the  hiftories  of  both  teflaments,  from  the 
creuion  to  the  chafing  of  St.  Mathias  to  be  an  apoftle.  The  ftorics 
of  the  New  Teftament  are  more  largely  exprefled,  viz.  The  An* 
nonciation.  Nativity,  Vifitation ;  but  more  efpecially  all  matters 
lehting  to  the  Paflion  very  particularly,  the  Refurredion,  Afcen- 
fion,  the  choice  of  St.  Matbiat :  after  which  is  alfo  reprcfented  the 
Afliimption,  and  laft  Judgement.  All  thefe  thi'igs  were  treated  of 
in  a  very  homely  ftyle,  as  we  now  think,  infinitely  beiow  the  dig- 
nity of  the  fubjeft :  But  it  feems  the  gult  of  that  age  was  not  nice 
and  delicate  in  thefe  matters  ;  the  plain  and  incurious  judgement  of 
oor  anceftors,  being  prepared  with  favour,  and  taking  every  thing 
hy  the  right  and  eafieft  handle  :  For  example,  in  the  icenc  relating 
to  the  Vifitation : 
«  Maria.  But  hulband  of  on  thyng  pray  you  mod  mekeley, 

*  I  have  knowing- that  our  cofyn  Elizabeth  with  childe  is, 

*  That  it  pleafe  yow  to  go  to  her  haftyly, 

*  If  ought  we  myth  comfort  her,  it  wcr  to  me  blys. 
•  Jo/efh.  A  Gods  fake,  is  (he  with  child,  fche? 

*  Than  will  her  hulband  Zachary  be  mer)-. 

*  In  Montana  they  dwelle,  fer  hence,  fo  mory  the, 

*  In  the  city  of  Juda,  I  know  it  verily ; 

*  It  is  hence,  I  trowe,  mylcs  two  a  fifty ; 

*  We  ar  like  to  be  wery  or  we  come  at  tlie  fame. 

*  I  wole  with  a  good  will,  blefl\'d  wyfF  Alary  ; 

*  Now  go  we  forth  then  in  Goddys  name,*  A;c. 

A  little  before  the  refurredlion. 
*  A'«fff  dormicnt  militfs,  ^  leniet  ant  ma  Chrift i  de  inferno  ^  cum 
Adam  k  Eva,  Abraham,  John  Baptift,  et  alin* 

Vol.  II.  K 
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ing  our  firft  parents^  and  the  moft  facred  cha^ 
radters  of  the  old  and  new  teftaments^  from  the 
dominion  of  Satan,  and  conveying  them  into  pa- 
radife. — The  compofers  of  the  Myfteries  did  not 
think  the  plain  and  probable  events  of  the  new 
teftament  fufiiciently  marvellous  for  an  audience 
who  wanted  only  to  be  furprifed.  They  frequendj 
felcdted  their  materials  from  books  which  had 
more  of  the  air  of  romance.  The  fubieA  of  the 
Myfteries  juft  mentioned  was  borrowed  from  the 
Pfeudo^Evangeliiim^  or  thtfabuhus  Go/pel^  afcribed 
to  Nicodemus :  a  book,  which  together  widi  the 
numerous  apocryphal  narratives,  containing  infinite 
innovations  of  the  evangelical  hiftory,  and  fbiged 
at  Conftantinople  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Grtek 
church,  gave  birth  to  an  endlefs  variety  of  legendk 
concerning  the  life  of  Chrifl  and  his  apoflles;  and 
which,  in  the  barbarous  ages,  was  better  efteemed 


*  Anima  Cbrifiu  Come  forth ,  Adam,  and  Eve  with  die> 

<  And  ill  my  fryndcs  that  herein  be. 

*  In  paradys  come  fbnh  with  me 

«  In  blyflc  for  to  dwelle. 

*  The  fendc  of  hell  that  is  yowr  fbo» 

'  He  (hall  be  wrappyd  and  woundyn  in  woo  : 

*  Fro  wo  to  welth  now  (hall  ye  go, 
•  With  myrth  ever  mor  to  mdle. 

*  Adam.  I  thank  the.  Lord,  of  thy  grete  grace, 

*  That  now  is  forgiven  my  grct  trefpace, 

'  Now  fhall  we  dwellyn  in  blyfsful  place,*  ft-c 
**  Thelail  fcene  or  pageant,  which  xepi^mts  the  day  of  Jndge-^ 
ment,  begins  thus: 

*  MkkaeL  SurgUe^  All  men  aiyfe» 

*  Finite  ad  Judkiumi 

*  For  now  is  fet  the  High  Jnftice, 

*  And  hath  affignyd  the  day  of  dome ; 
«  Kepe  you  rcdyly  to  this  grett  aflyfe, 

*  Both  grec  and  fmall,  all  and  fum, 

*  And  of  your  anfwer  you  now  advife, 

*  What  you  (hall  fay  when  that  yow  com,**  See. 

Hiftoria  Hiflriofiica,  8vo.  1699,  PP»  ^i*  i?*  18,  '9» 
1 
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than  the  genuine  gofpel^  on  account  of  its  impro- 
babilities and  abfurdities/' 

••  But  whatfoever  was  the  fource  of  thefe  exhi- 
bitions, they  were  thought  to  contribute  fo  much 
to  the  information  and  inftrudlion  of  the  people  on 
the  moft  important  fubjecls  of  religion,  that  one  of 
the  popes  granted  a  pardon  of  one  thoufand  days 
to  every  perfon  who  reforted  peaceably  to  the  plays 
performed  in  the  Whitfun  week  at  Chefter,  begin- 
ning with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the  general 
judgement;  and  this  indulgence  was  feconded  by 
the  oilbop  of  the  diocefe,  who  granted  forty  days 
of  pardon:  the  pope  at  the  fame  time  denouncing 
the  ientence  of  damnation  on  all  thofe  incorrigible 
finners  who  prefumed  to  interrupt  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  thefe  pious  fports.^     It  is  certain  that  they 
had  their  ufe,  not  only  in  teaching  the  great  truths 
of  fcripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bible^ 
but  in  abolifhing  the  barbarous  attachment  to  mi- 
litary games,  and  the  bloody  contentions  of  the 
tornament,  which  had  fo  long   prevailed   as  the 
fole  fpecics  of  p>opular  amufement.  Rude  and  even 
ridiculous  as  they  were,  they  foftened  the  manners 
of  the  people,  by  diverting  the  public  attention  to 
fpe^cles  in  which  the  mind  was  concerned,  and 
by  creating  a  regard   for  other  arts  than  thofe  of 
bodily  ftrength  and  favage  valour." 

I  may  add,  that  thefe  reprcfentations  were  fo  far 
from  being  confidered  as  indecent  or  profane,  that 
even  a  fupreme  pontiff.  Pope  Pius  the  Second, 
about  the  year  1416,  compofed  and  caufed  to  be 
acted  before  him  on  Corpus  Chrifli  day,  a  Myftery, 
in  which  was  reprefented  the  court  of  the  king  of 
heaven.'' 

^MSS.  Harl.  2124,  2013. 

'  Hiftriomaflix,  410.  1 633,  p.  II2. 
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Thefe  religious  dramas  were  ufually  rcprcfentcd 
on  holy  feftivals  in  or  near  churches.  "  In  fcvcral 
of  our  old  fcriptural  plays/'  fays  Mr.  Warton, 
"  we  fee  fome  of  the  fcenes  directed  to  be  repre- 
fented  cum  cantu  et  organis,  a  common  rubrick  in  a 
miflal.  That  is,  becaufe  they  were  performed  in 
a  church  where  the  choir  ailifted.  There  is  a  curious 
paflage  in  Lambarde's  Topographical  Didtionary,* 
written  about  the  year  1570,  much  to  our  purpofe, 
which  I  am  therefore  tempted  to  tranfcribe.  •  In 
the  dayes  of  ceremonial  religion,  they  ufed  at 
Wytney  (in  Oxfordlhire)  to  let  fourthc  yearly  in 
xnaner  of  a  (hew  or  interlude,  the  refurredion  of 
our  lx)rd,  &c.  For  the  which  porpofes,  and  the 
more  ly vely  htareby  to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  hole 
action  of  the  refurreftion,  the  pricftes  garnifhed 
out  certain  fmall  puppettes,  reprefenting  the  per- 
fons  of  Chrift,  the  Watchman,  Marie,  and  others; 
amongeft  the  which,  one  bore  the  parte  of  a  waking 
ivatchman,  who  efpiinge  Chrifte  to  arrife,  made  a 
continuall  noyce,  like  to  the  found  that  is  caufed 
by  the  metynge  of  two  ftickes,  and  was  therefore 
commonly  called  Jack  Snacker  of  IVytttey.  The 
like  toye  I  myfelf,  beinge  then  a  childe,  once  faw 
in  Powlcs  church,  at  London,  at  a  feaft  of  Whit- 
funtyde;  wheare  the  comynge  downe  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  was  fet  forthe  by  a  white  pigeon,  that  was 
let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be  fene  in  the 
mydft  of  the  roofe  of  the  great  ile,  and  by  a  longe 
cenfer'  which  defcendinge  out  of  the  fame  place 


•  P.  459,  edit.  1 7 JO,  4t<H 

V  ThU  may  fervc  to  explain  a  very  extraordinary  paiTage  in  Stowe'i 
Aftnales^  p.  690,  edit  1605  :  ••  And  on  the  morrowe  hec  [King 
Edward  tne  F(>urth]  went  crowned  in  Paul's  church  in  London,  in 
the  honor  of  God  and  S,  Paale,  and  there  un  Angell  cam  downty 
4uid  ctvjtd  bivu** 
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ftlmoft  to  the  verie  grounde»  wzs  fwinged  up  and 
downe  at  fuch  a  Icngthe,  that  it  reached  with 
thone  fwepe,  almoft  to  the  weft-gate  of  the 
churche,  and  with  the  other  to  the  quyre  ftaires  of 
the  fame;  breathinge  out  over  the  whole  churche 
and  companie  a  mod  pleafant  perfume  of  fuch 
fwete  thinges  as  burned  therein.  With  the  like 
doome-ihews  they  ufed  everie  where  to  furniih 
Ibndrye  parts  of  theire  church  fervice,  as  by  their 
lpe<ftacles  of  the  nativitie^  pailion^  and  afcen* 
fion/'*  &c. 

In  a  preceding  palTage  Mr.  Warton  has  men* 
tioned  that  the  nnging  boys  of  Hide  Abbey  and 
St.Swithin's  Priory  at  Winchefter,  performed  a 
Myftery  before  King  Henry  the  Seventh  in  1487; 
adding,  that  this  is  the  only  inftance  he  has  met 
with  of  choir-boys  performing  in  Myfteries;  but 
it  appears  from  the  accompts  of  various  monafteries 
that  this  was  a  very  ancient  pradice^  probably  co- 
eval with  the  earlieft  attempts  at  dramatick  repre- 
fentations.  In  the  year  1378,  the  fcholars^  or 
chorifters  of  Saint  Paul's  cathedral,  prefented  a 
petition  to  King  Richard  the  Second,  praying  his 
Majefty  to  prohibit  fome  ignorant  and  unex* 
perienced  perfons  from  ading  the  History  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church,  who  had  expended  coniiderable 
fums  for  a  publick  prefentation  of  that  play  at  the 
enfuing  Chriftmas.  About  twelve  years  afterwards, 
the  Pariih  Clerks  of  London,  as  Stowe  informs  us, 
performed  fpiritual  plays  at  Skinner's  Well  for 
three  days  fucceffively,  in  the  prefence  of  the  King, 
Queen,  and  nobles  of  the  realm.  And  in  1409,  the 
tenth  year  of  King  Henry  IV.  they  ^&cd  at  Clerken^ 
well  for  eight  days  fucceffively  a  play,  which  "  was 

'  Warton's  Hi^my,  0/  Engli/b  Tvtry^  Vol.  I.  p.  240t 
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matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world,"  and  pro- 
bably concluded  with  the  day  of  judgement,  in  the 
prefence  of  moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England.^ 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warton  for  fome  curious 
circumftances  relative  to  thefc  Miracle-plays,  which 
••  appear  in  a  roll  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Baf- 
fingborne,  in  Cambridgefhire,  which  is  an  accompc 
of  the  expences  and  receptions  for  acting  the  plajr 
of  Saint  George  at  Balfingborne,  on  the  feaftof 
Saint  Margaret,  in  the  year  15 ii.  They  coUeded 
upwards  of  four  pounds  in  twenty-feven  neigh* 
bouring  parifhes  for  furniftiing  the  play.  Thqr 
difburfed  about  two  pounds  in  the  reprefentarion. 
Thefc  dilburfements  are  tofourminftrels,  or  waits, 
of  Cambridge,  for  three  days,  vs.  vjd.  To  the 
players,  in  bread  and  ale,  iijs.  ijd.  To  the  game' 
meni^man  for  garnements  and  propyrts^^  that  is,  for 
dreffes^  decorations,  and  implements,  and  for  phy- 

'  Probably  either  the  Chefter  or  Coventrjr  Myftcrics.     •*  In  Ab 
ignorant  ages  the  Parifh-clerks  of  London  might  juftly  be  confidoed 
as  a  literary  fociety.    It  was  an  eflential  part  of  their  profefikmaot 
only  to  fingy  but  to  read  ;  an  accomplifhment  almoft  wholly  OOD- 
fincd  to  the  clergy;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  feem  to  come  under 
the  charaftcr  of  a  religious  fraternity.     They  were  incorponted 
into  a  guild  or  fellowlhip  by  King  Henry  the  Third  aboot  die  year 
1240,  under  the  patronage  of  faint  Nicholas.         Their  profeffioa, 
emplxjymcnt,  and  character,  naturally  didated  to  this  fpiritoal  bro- 
therhood the  reprefentation  of  plays,  cfpecially  thofe  of  the  fcrip- 
tural  kind  :  and  their  conllant  practice  in  (hews,  proceflions,  and 
vocal  muiick,  eafily  accounts  for  their  addrefs  in  detaining  the  bcft 
company  which  England  afforded  in  the  fourteenth  century^  at  a 
religious  farce,  for  more  than  one  week."     Warton's  Hifiwj  rf 
Englijh  Poetry^  Vol.  II.  p.  396. 

*  *•  The  property-room,"  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obfervcd,  *•  is  yet 
known  at  our  theatres." 

The  following  lift  of  the  properties  ufed  in  a  Myfter)'  formed  on 
the  ftory  of  Tobit  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  Broad-gate,  Lincoln,  in  July  1563,  (6  £liz.}  appeared  in  TZr 
dntUmani  Magazine  for  June,  1787  : 
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l>ooks,  xxs.  To  John  Hobard,  brotherhoode  preefte^ 
tKat  is,  a  prieft  of  the  guild  in  the  church,  for  the 
ptayjfooky  \]%.  virid.  For  the  crofte^  or  field  in 
urliich  the  play  was  exhibited,  Js.  For  propyrte^ 
tnaking^  or  furniture,  js.  ivd.  For  fifh  and  bread, 
and  to  fetting  up  the  ftages,  ivd.  For  painting 
three  fanchoms  and  four  tormentors^  words  which 
I   do  not    underfland,    but  perhaps  fantoms  and 

devils .     The  reft  was  expended  for  a  feaft 

on  the  occafion,  in  which  are  recited  *  Four 
chicken  for  the  gentilmen,  ivd.*  It  appears  by 
the  manufcript  of  the  Coventry  plays,  that  a  tem- 
porary fcafFoId  only  was  eredled  for  thefe  per- 
formances." * 

In  the  ancient  religious  plays  the  Devil  was  \^rj 
frequently  introduced.  He  was  ufually  reprefented 
with  horns,  a  very  wide  mouth,  (by  means  of  a 
mafk)  ftaring  eyes,  a  large  nofe,  a  red  beard,  cloven 
feet,  and  a  tail.  His  conftant  attendant  was  the 
Vice,  (the  buffoon  of  the  piece,)  whofe  principal 
employment  was  to  belabour  the  Devil  with  his 
wooden  dagger,  and  to  make  him  roar  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  populace/ 

"  Lying  at  Mr,  Norton*!  bou/e  in  tenure  of  William  Smart. 

••  Firft  HdUmouth,  with  a  nether  chap.  Item^  A  prifon,  with 
a  covering.     //.  Sarah's  chamber." 

'*  Remaining  in  Stm  Swtbint  chnrch, 

*•  //.  A  great  Idol.  //.  A  tomb  with  a  covering.  //.  The  cyty 
of  Jcrufalem  with  towers  and  pinacles.  //.  The  cyty  of  Rages, 
with  towers  and  pinacles.  //.  The  city  of  Nineveh.  It,  The 
kings  palace  of  Nineveh*  //.  Old  Tobyes  houfe.  //.  The  kyngs 
palace  at  Laches.  //.  A  firmament  with  a  firy  cload,  and  a  double 
cloud,  in  the  cnfiody  of  Hioroas  Fuibeck»  Alderman.* 

i  Hiftory  of  Englijh  Foetrf^  Vol.  III.  p.  326.  "  Strype,  under 
the  year  1559,  fays,  that  after  a  grand  feail  at  Guildhall, '  the  fame 
day  was  a  fcaffold  fet  up  in  the  hall  for  a  play."  Ann.  Ref*  1. 1 97, 
edit.  1725. 

*  **  It  was  a  pietty  part  in  the  old  chorch-playes/'  fays  Biihop 
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As  the  Myfteries  or  Miracle-Splays  "  frequently 
required  the  introdudion  of  allegorical  charaden, 
fuch  as  Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or  the 
like,  and  as  the  common  poetry  of  the  timeS| 
eipecially  among  the  French,  began  to  deal  much 
in  allegory,  at  length  plays  were  formed  entirely 
confiding  of  fuch  perfonifications.  Thefe  were 
called  Moralities.  The  Miracle^plays  or  Mvsr 
TERiES  were  totally  deflitute  of  invention  and  plan: 
they  tamely  reprefented  (lories,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  fcripture,  or  the  refpedive  I^nd. 
But  the  Moralities  indicate  dawnings  of  the 
dramatick  art:  they  contain  fome  rudiments  of  a 
plot,  and  even  attempt  to  delineate  charadterSj^  and 
to  paint  manners.  From  hence  the  gradual  tianfi- 
tion  to  real  hiftorical  pcrfonages  was  natural  and 
obvious.*'" 

Dr.  Percy  in  his  account  of  the  Englifh  Stage 
has  given  an  Analyfis  of  two  ancient  MoraliticSi 
entitled  Every  Man^  and  Lujiy  Juventus^  from  which 
a  perfeift  notion  of  this  kind  of  drama  may  be 
obtained.  Every  Man  was  written  in  the  reign  oJf 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  LuJiy  Juveiitus  in  that 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  As  Dr.  Percy's  curious 
and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  Englifli  Poetiy 
is  in  the  hands  of  every  fcholar,  I  Ihall  content 
myfclf  with  merely  referring  to  it.  Many  other 
Moralities  are  yet  extant,  of  lome  of  which  I  (hall 
give  titles  below.*     Of  one,  which  is  not  now  cx- 

IfaHepcc,  *'  when  the  nimble  Mce  would  ikip  op  nimUy  like  m 
Jack-an-ai>c$  into  the  rVvil's  recke,  and  ride  the  deWl  a  cooHe,  and 
bchbou:  hinr:  \w*h  his  w<xvcn  da^cr,  till  he  made  him  roar, 
vherc.'.t  the  -^xvrlc  wi  u!d  I.-.j^V.  t:*  Ice  the.l^vil  fo  Vice-haunted." 
H an". net's  i V.. «•  .. '-" . t  ■  •  / V  >  ••  / -/  .-a • :  • ,  ^^ c .  410 .  1 603 . 

'  Wirtor/s  ^W  '^  \'^  f"J'J^  P:/:nr,  Vol.  I.  p.  242.     Percy't 
Kil::%4s  tf  .1  ,.v«,-  L  ^  "iJ-  /\<;;t»  Vol.  I.  p.  12?. 

•  M.r^'sjkim:^,  \irittcu  by  John  Skclton;   Imfaiiemi  Fwvtrty^ 
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tant^  we  have  a  curious  account  in  a  book  entitled^ 
Mouni  Taior,  or  Private  Exercifes  of  a  Penitent 
Sinner,  by  R.  W.  [R.  Willis]  Efqr.  publijbed  in  the 
year  of  his  age  '^K^,  Anno  Domini,  1639;  an  extra<5l 
from  which  will  give  the  reader  a  more  accurate 
notion  of  the  old  Mqralities  than  a  long  dilTcrta- 
tion  on  the  fubjed, 

•*  Upon  a  stage-play  which  i  saw  wheii 

I  WAS  A  child, 

**  In  the  city  of  Gloucefter  the  manner  is,  (as  I 
think  it  is  in  other  like  corporations,)  that  when 
players  of  enterludes  come  to  towne,  they  firft 
attend  the  Mayor,  to  enforme  him  what  noble- 
mans  fervants  they  are,  and  fo  to  get  licence  for 
their  publike  playing;  and  if  the  Mayor  like  the 
aclors,  or  would  fhew  refpedt  to  their  lord  and 
mafler,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their  firft  play 
before  himfelf,  and  the  Alderman  and  Common*- 
Counfell  of  the  city;  and  that  is  called  the  Mayor's 
play:  where  every  one  that  will,  comes  in  without 
money,  the  Mayor  giving  the  players  a  reward  as 
hee  thinks  fit  to  Ihew  refped:  unto  them.  At  fuch 
a  play,  my  father  tooke  me  with  him,  and  made 
me  ftand  between  his  leggs,  as  he  fate  upon  one  of 
the  benches,  where  we  faw  and  heard  very  well. 
The  play  was  called  "The  Cradle  of  Security ^^  wherein 

lc6o ;  The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Marh  Magdalene ,  1 567 ;  The 
Trial  of  Treajure^  '5^7  5  ^^'  ^'^'  Wanton^  1568;  The  Dijobedifnt 
Cbild^  no  date ;  The  Marriape  of  Wit  and  Science,  1 570  ;  7 he  Infer* 
Inde  of  Youths  no  date ;  The  longer  thou  ieveft,  the  more  Fool  thou  art, 
no  date ;  The  Interlude  tf  ifVeaUh  and  Health,  no  date ;  All  for 
Monty,  X  578  ;  The  Conflict  of  Confcience,  1 581  ;  The  three  Ladies  of 
London,  1 584. ;  The  three  Lords  of  London,  1 590  ;  Tom  Tyler  and 
his  Wife,  &c. 

y  The  Cradle  of  Secnritie  is  mentioned  with  fcveral  other  Mora- 
Ixties.  in  a  play  which  has  not  been  printed^  entitled  Sir  Tbomat 
MoH.  MSS.  Harl.  3768. 
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was  perfonated  a    king  or  fome  great   prince, 
with  his  courtiers  of  feveral  kinds>  among  whid 
three    ladies   were    in   fpecial    grace   with  him; 
and  they  keeping  him  in  delights  and  pleafures, 
drew   him   from   his  graver  counfellorsj  hearing 
of  fermons,  and  liftening  to  good  couneeU  and 
admonitions,  that  in  the  end  they  got  him  to  lyc 
down  in  a  cradle  upon  the  ftage,  where  thefc  three 
ladies  joyning  in  a  fweet  fong,  rocked  him  afleepe, 
that   he  fnorted  againe;   and  in  the  mean  time 
clofely  conveyed  under  the  cloaths  wherewithali 
he  was  covered,  a  vizard,  like  a  fwines  fnout^  upon 
his  face,  with  three  wire  chains  fattened  thereunto^ 
the  other  end  whereof  being  holden  fevcrally  bf 
thofe  three  ladies ;    who  fall  to  finding  againe^ 
and  then  difcovered  his  face,  that  the  fpeAatm 
might  fee  how  they  had  transformed  him,  going 
on  with  their  finging.     Whilft  all  this  was  a&in^ 
there  came  forth  of  another  doore  at  the  farthS 
end  of  the  ftage,  two  old  men ;  the  one  in  blew, 
with  a  ferjeant  at  armes  his  mace  on  his  Ihoulder; 
the  other  in  red,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  hia  hand, 
and  leaning  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  others 
fhoulder;  and  fo  they  M'cnt  along  with  a  foft  pace 
round  about  by  the  ikirt  of  the  ftage,  till  at  laft 
they  came  to  the  cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in 
the  greateft  jollity ;  and  then  the  foremoft  old  ttwui 
with  his  mace  ftroke  a   fearfull  blow  upon  the 
cradle;  wherewith  all  the  courtiers,  with  tne  three 
ladies,  and  the  vizard,  all  vanifhed ;  and  the  de- 
folate  prince  ftarting  up  bare-faced,  and  finding 
himfelf  thus  fcnt  for   to  judgement,  made  a  la- 
mentable complaint  of  his  miferable  cafe,  and  fo 
was  carried  away  by  wicked  fpirits.     This  prince 
did  perfonate  in  the  Morall,  the  wicked  of  the 
world ;  the  three  ladies.  Pride,  Covetoufnefs,  and 
Luxury ;  the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the  worlds 
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and  the  laft  judgement.  This  fight  took  fuch 
impreflion  in  me^  that  when  I  came  towards  mans 
cftate^  it  was  as  frefh  in  my  memory^  as  if  I  had 
fccn  it  newly  aAed.**  * 

The  writer  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  fame  year  with  our  great  poet  (1564). 
Suppofing  him  to  have  been  feven  or  eight  years 
old  when  he  faw  this  interlude^  the  exhibition  mufl 
have  been  in  1571  or  1572. 

I  am  unable  to  afcertain  when  the  firft  Morality 
appeared,  but  incline  to  think  not  fooner  than  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  (1460).  The 
publick  pageants  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  were  uncommonly  fplendid; '  and  being  then 
firft  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  fpeaking  al- 
legorical perfonages  properly  and  charadteriftically 
habited,  they  naturally  led  the  way  to  thofe  per- 
Ibnifications  by  which  Moralities  were  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  fimpler  religious  dramas  called 
Myfteries.  We  muft  not  however  fuppofe,  that, 
after  Moralities  were  introduced,  Myfteries  ceafed 
to  be  exhibited.  We  have  already  feen  that  a 
Myftery  was  reprefented  before  King  Henry  the 
Seventh  at  Winchefter  in  1487.  Sixteen  years 
afterwards,  on  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with  King  James  of  Scotland,  a 
Morality  was  performed.**     In  the  early  part  of  the 

*  Mount  Tahor^  &c.  8vo.  1639,  PP*  ^^^»  '' ^^7-  ^'^^  thw 
curious  extraft  1  was  favoured,  fcveral  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Bowie  of  Idmiflon  near  Salifbury. 

*  Sec  Warton's  Hiftory  of  EngUJh  Poetry^  Vol.  II.  p.  199. 

4  Sir  James  Ware  in  his -^/ir^flA"/,  folio,  1664,  after  having  riven 
tQ  account  of  the  Statute,  33  Henr)'  VIII.  c.  i.  by  which  Henry 
was  declared  king  of  Ireland,  and  Ireland  made  a  kingdom,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  new  law  was  proclaimed  in  St.  Patrick's  church, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  Deputy  St.  Leger,  and  a  great  number 
cf  peers,  who  attended  in  their  parliament  robes.   •*  It  is  needlefs," 
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reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  they  were  per- 
haps performed  indifcriminately;   but  Myfteries 


he  Sidds,  **  to  mention  the  feails,  comedw,  and  (ports  which  fol- 
lowed." **  Epulas,  co'crJitss,  et  certamina  ludicra,  qoae  ieqa^ 
bantur,  quid  arttnet  dkcrc  ?"  The  mention  oi  comedies  might kii 
us  to  fuppofe  that  our  fider  kingi)om  had  gone  before  oi  in  dK 
cultivation  of  the  drama ;  but  1  find  from  a  MS*  in  the  libnu/ 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  wliat  are  here  called  comeJies^ 
were  nothing  mort  than  pogeatits.  "  In  the  parliament  of  15411" 
iay«  the  author  of  the  memoir,  •'  wherein  Henry  VIII.  was  de- 
clared king  of  Ireland,  there  were  prefent  tlie  carls  of  Ormond  aid 
Defmond,  the  lord  Barr}',  M'Gilla  Phasdrig,  chieftaine  of  Qfibi7» 
thefon  of  0'Br)'an,  McCarthy  More,  with  many  Irilb  lords;  ud 
on  Corpus  ChriAi  day  they  rode  al)out  the  ftreets  in  their  pufii- 
ment-robes,  and  the  Ni  ne  Worthies  was  played^  and  the  Mayor 
bore  the  mace  before  the  deputy  on  horfchack. 

Two  of  Bale's  Myfteries,  God*s  Promi/es^  and  St.  John  Baftf^ 
we  have  been  lately  told,  were  a^led  by  young  men  at  the  maiket- 
cmfb  in- Kilkenny,  on  a  funday,  in  the  year  i  ^52.  See  Walkcr'i 
Efay  on  the  Irijh  Stagr^  4to.  1789,  and  ColU^l.  de  Rihm  HAtf. 
Vol.  II.  p.  388  :  but  there  is  a  flight  error  in  the  date.  Bale  has 
himfelf  informed  us,  that  he  was  conftcrated  Bifhop  of  OSkxj^ 
February  2,  1552-3,  (not  on  the  25th  of  March,  as  the  writer  of 
Bale's  Life  in  Bhgrat'kin  Hniaftnica  afflrti,)  and  that  he  foon  after- 
wards went  to  his  palace  in  Kilkenny.  1  hcfc  Myfteries  were  exhi* 
bitcd  there  on  the  icth  of  Auguft,  1553,  the  day  on  which  Queen 
Mary  was  proclaimed,  as  appears  from  hi.^  own  account :  «•  On  the 
XX  daye  ot  Auguft  was  the  ladye  Ma  rye  with  us  at  Kilkennje  pro- 
claimed Quene  of  England,  &c. — l^he  yonge  men  in  the  forcnone 
played  a  tiagedye  of  C-jds  Promijes  in  the  old  LatAie^  at  the  maifcct* 
crofle,  with  organc-plainges  and  fongcs,  very  aptely.  In  the  after- 
none  agayne  they  plajed  a  comedie of  SanSt  Jchan  BaptiJUs  preach- 
inges,  of  Chriftcs  baptifynge,  and  of  his  temptacion  in  the  wilder- 
neflc,  to  the  fmall  contcntacion  of  the  preftes  and  other  papiftes 
there."  Tke  Vocacjon  of  Johan  Bale,  &c,  1 6mo.  no  date,  fign,  C8, 

The  only  theatre  in  ]>ublin  in  the  reign  of  queen  EHzabeth  was 
a  booth  (if  it  may  be  called  a  theatre)  erefted  in  Hoggin  Gfcen', 
now  College  Grt^n,  where  Myfteries  and  Moralities  were  occa- 
fionally  performed.  It  is  ftrange,  that  fo  lately  as  in  the  year  1600, 
at  a  time  when  many  of  Shakfpcare's  plays  had  been  exhibited  in 
England,  and  lord  Montjoy,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  patrons  lord 
Eflex  and  lord  Southampton,  was  Deputy  of  Ireland,  the  old  play 
of  Garboduck,  written  in  the  infancy  of  the  ftage,  (for  this  piece 
had  been  originally  prefented  in  1562,  under  the  name  of  Ftrre:t 
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were  probably  fcldom  reprefented  after  the  ftatutc 
34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  r.  which  was  nriade^  as 
the  preamble  informs  us,  with  a  view  that  the 
kingdom  (hould  be  purged  and  cleanfed  of  all  re^ 
ligious  plays,  interludes^  rhymes,  ballads,  and  fongs, 
which  are  equally  pejliferous  and  noyfome  to  the 
commonweal.  At  this  time  both  Moralities  and 
Myftcries  were  made  the  vehicle  of  religious  con- 
troverfy ;  Bale's  Comedy  of  the  three  Lazis  of  Nature, 
printed  in  1538,  (which  in  fact  is  a  Myftery,) 
beingadifguifed  fatireagainft  popery;  as  the  Mo- 
rality of  Ljijiy  Juventus  was  written  exprefsly  with 
the  lame  view  in  the  reign  of  King  Kdward  the 
Sizth.^     In  that  of  his   fucceflbr  Queen  Mary, 


madP§rrext)  Ihould  have  been  performed  at  the  Caflle  of  Dublin : 
but  foch  is  the  fad,  if  we  may  believe  Chetwood  the  prompter, 
vbo  mentions  that  old  Mr.  Afhhury  had  feen  a  bill  dated  the  7  th 
of  September,  1601,  (queen  Elizabeth's  birth-day)  **  for  luax 
impenf^r  tlfe  play  of  Gorboduck  done  at  tht  dfjile,  one  and  tiventj 
Jbillings  and  tim  groats."  Whether  any  plays  were  rcpreiented  in 
Dnbbn  in  the  rcign  of  James  the  Firft,  I  am  unable  to  afccrtain. 
Bamaby  Riche,  who  has  given  a  curious  account  of  Dublin  in  the 
year  f  6io»  makes  no  mention  of  any  theatrical  exhibition.  In  163^, 
when  Lord  Strafibrd  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  theatre,  probably  un- 
der hu  patronage,  was  built  in  \\'crbergh-ftreet ;  which,  under  the 
condoA  of  the  well-known  John  Ogilhy,  Mailer  of  the  Revels  in 
Ireland,  continued  open  till  Odsbcr  1641,  when  it  was  (hut  up  by 
order  of  the  Lords  J  unices.  At  this  theatre  Shirley's  R'^yat  Maftet 
was  originally  rcprcfented  in  1639,  ^"^  Bumel's  Landgartlja  in 
1641.  In  1662  Ogilby  was  rcllorcd  to  his  office,  and  a  new 
theatre  was  erefted  in  Orange-ftrect,  (fmcc  called  »S  meek -alley,  J 
part  of  which  fell  down  in  the  year  1671.  Agn^pa^  Kifigcf  Aiba^ 
a  tragedy  trandated  from  the  French  of  Quinault,  w.>  adeJ  there 
before  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  1675;  ^"^^  *^  continued  open,  I 
believe,  till  the  death  of  king  Charles  the  Second.  The  dif- 
tnrbances  which  followed  in  Ireland  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  all 
tbeatrical  entertainments. 

^  **  This  mode  of  attack"  (as  Mr.  Warton  has  obfcrved)  "  was 
ftldom  returned  by  the  oppoiite  party :  the  catholick  wcrH/ip  f:  unded 
onfenfible  reprcfentations  afforded  a  much  better  hold  for  ri  liculc, 
than  the  religion  of  fume  of  the  fcc\*  of  the  reformer-,  which  was 
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Myfleries  were  again  revived,  as  appendages  to 
the  papiftical  worftiip.    "  In  the  year  1556/*  fays 
Mr.  Warton,  "  a  goodly  ftage-play  of  the  P^ot  of 
Cbrijl  was  prefented  at  the  Grey-friars  in  LondoOi 
on  Corpus-Chrifli  day,   before  the  Lord-Mayor, 
the  Privy-council,  and  many  great  eftates  of  the 
realm.     Strype  alfo  mentions,  under  the  year  1577, 
a  ftage-play  at  the  Grey-friers,  of  the  jPaffion  of 
Chrifl,  on  the  day  that  war  was  proclaimed  ia 
London  againft  France,  and  in  honour  of  that 
occaiion.     On  Saint  Olave's  day  in  the  fame  year, 
the  holiday  of  the  church  in  Silver-ftreet  which  is 
dedicated  to  that  faint,  was  kept  with  great  fo- 
lemnity.     At  eight  of  the  clock  at  nighty  began  a 
ftage-play  of  goodly  matter^  being  the  miraculous 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  that  faint,  which  continued 
four  hours,   and  concluded  with   many  religious 
fongs."^    No  Myfteries,  I  believe,  were  repie- 
fented  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  luch 
as  were  occasionally  performed  by  thofe  who  were 
favourers  of  the  popifh  religion,'  and  thofe  already 


of  a  more  fimple  and  fpiritual  nature/'  Uiftary  of  Ewgli/b  Pt^rj^ 
Vol.  IL  p.  3789  n.  The  interlude,  however,  called  Emety  ACnr, 
which  was  written  in  defence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  leign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  an  exception.  It  appears  aifo  from  t 
proclamation  promulgated  early  in  the  reign  of  hl<i  fon,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  that  the  favourers  of  popezy  aboot 
that  time  had  levelled  feveral  dramatick  invedives  agaiuft  Aidi- 
bilhop  Cranmer,  and  the  dodrines  of  the  reformers. 

^  Hifiory  of  Englijb  Poetfy,  Vol.  III.  p.  326. 

7  That  Myfteries  were  occafionally  reprefented  in  die  early  put 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  appears  from  the  aflfertions  of  the  con- 
troverfial  writers.  •*  They  play"  fays  one  of  them,  **  and  coonter- 
feite  the  whole  PafTion  fo  trimly,  with  all  the  feven  forrowes  of  our 
lady,  as  though  it  had  been  notliing  eife  but  a  fimple  and  plain 
enterlude,  to  make  boys  laugh  at,  and  a  little  to  recreate  forowful 
liarts."  Beehive  of  the  Rmifie  Churche^  1580,  p.  207,  Sec  aifo /af/m, 
p.  i34»  n-  4« 
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mentioned^  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chefter 
Myfteries,  which  had  been  originally  compofed  in 
1328,  were  revived  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth^  (1533,)  and  again  performed  at  Chefter  in 
the  year  1600.  The  laft  Myftery,  I  believe,  ever 
rcprcfented  in  England,  was  that  of  CbrijVs  Pajfion^ 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,  which 
Prynne  tells  us  was  "  performed  at  Elie-Houfe  in 
Holborne,  when  Gundomar  lay  there,  on  Good-* 
friday  at  nighty  at  which  there  were  thoufands 
prefent/'  • 

In  France  the  reprefentation  of  Myfteries  was 
fiirbid  in  the  year  1548,  when  the  fraternity  aflb- 
ciated  under  the  name  of  TbeA^ors  of  our  Saviour* s 
Paffion^  who  had  received  letters  patent  from  King 
Charles  the  Sixth,  in  1402,  and  had  for  near  150 
years  exhibited  religious  plays,  built  their  new 
dieatre  on  the  fite  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
houfc;  and  were  authorifed  by  an  arret  of  parlia* 
ment  to  ad,  on  condition  that "  they  Ihould  meddle 
with  none  but  profane  fubjedts,  fuch  as  are  lawful 
and  honeft,  and  not  reprefent  any  facred  Myf- 
teries/'^ Reprefentations  founded  on  holy  writ 
continued  to  be  exhibited  in  Italy  till  the  year 
l66o^  and  the  Myftery  of  Cbriji*s  Pqffion  was  repre- 
fented  at  Vienna  fo  lately  as  the  early  part  of  the 
prefent  century. 

Having  thus  occafionally  mentioned  foreign 
theatres,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  obferve,  that 
the  ftages  of  France  fo  lately  as  in  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were  entirely  unfur- 
nilhed  with  fceneryor  any  kind  of  decoration,  and 
that  the  performers  at  that  time  remained  on  the 

•  Hiftriomaftixt  quarto,  1633,  p.  117,  n. 

^  Riccoboni's  Account  of  the  Theatres  of  Europe ^    8vo,   1741^ 
p.  12^ 
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ftagc  the  whole  time  of  the  exhibition ;  in  which 
mode  perhaps  our  Myfteries  in  England  were  re- 
prefented.  For  this  information  we  arc  indebted  to 
the  elder  Seal iger,  in  "whofc  Poeiirks  is  the  following 
curious  pafTage :  **  Nunc  in  Gallia  ita  agunt  fabulas^ 
ut  omnia  in  confpedtu  fint;  universus  apparatus 
difpofitis  Jublimibus  Jedibus.  PerfQtidB  ipfa  nunquam 
difcedunt :  qui  filent  pro  abfentibus  babentur.  At 
^nimvero  pcrridiculum,  ibi  fpedatorem  vidcrc  tc 
audire,  ct  te  videre  teipfum  non  audire  quae  alius 
coram  te  de  te  loquatur;  quafi  ibi  non  (is,  ubi  es: 
cum  tamen  maxima  poets  vis  fit,  fufpendere 
animos.  atque  eos  facere  fempcr  expedtantes.  At 
hie  tibi  novum  fit  nihil;  ut  prius  fatietas  fubrepat^ 
quam  obrepat  fames.  Itaque  rede  objecitiEfchylo 
Euripides  apud  Ariftophanem  in  Ranis^  quod 
Niobem  et  Achillcm  in  fcenam  introduxilTet  capite 
co-operto;  neque  nunquam  uUum  verbum  qui  fine 
loquuti/'*  That  is,  **  At  prefent  in  France  [about 
the  year  1556]  plays  are  reprefented  in  luch  a 
manner,  that  nothing  is  withdrawn  from  the  view 
of  the  fpecftator.  The  whole  apparatus  of  the 
theatre  confifls  of  fome  high  feats  ranged  in  proper 

»  J[ul.  CaeC  Scalizeri  Poetias  Lihri  Septem.  Folio,  ij6i.  Lib.  I. 
€•  xxL  Julius  Czfar  Scaliger  died  at  Agen,  iu  the  province  of 
Guienne  ia  France*  on  the  21ft  of  Odober,  1 558,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  affe.  He  wrote  his  Poeticks  in  that  town  a  few  years  before 
his  death. 

Riccoboni  gives  us  the  fame  account  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
French  Theatre.  **  In  the  reprefcnutions  of  the  My{leries»  the 
theatre  reprefented  paradife»  hell,  heaven,  and  earth,  and  idl  at 
once ;  ana  though  the  a^ion  varied,  there  was  no  change  of  the 
decorations.  After  an  adtor  had  performed  his  part,  he  did  not  go 
off  the  daee,  but  retired  to  a  corner  of  it,  and  fate  there  in  full 
view  of  all  tl.c  fpeftators."  HiftorUal  and  Critical  Account  of  the 
Theatres  of  Europe^  o^avo,  1741 ,  p.  11 8.  We  fliall  prefently  fee 
that  at  a  much  later  period,  and  long  after  the  Myfteries  had  ceafed 
to  be  exhibited,  **  though  the  adion  changed,  there  was  no  change 
'of  decoration,"  either  in  France  or  England, 
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order.  The  perfons  of  the  fcene  ai^cT  depart 
during  the  reprefentation :  he  who  ccafes  to  fpeak^ 
is  confidered  as  if  he  were  no  longer  on  the  ftage. 
But  in  truth  it  is  extremely  ridiculous,  that  the 
fpedator  fhould  fee  the  adlor  liftening,  and  yet  he 
himfelf  (hould  not  hear  what  one  of  his  fellow- 
9&0TS  fays  concerning  him,  though  in  his  own 
prcfence  and  within  his  hearing:  as  if  he  were 
abfent,  while  he  is  prefent.  It  is  the  great  objedl 
of  the  dramatick  poet  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  con- 
flant  ftate  of  fufpence  and  expedlation.  But  in 
our  theatres,  there  can  be  no  novelty,  no  furprife: 
infomuch  that  the  fpediator  is  more  likely  to  be 
fidated  with  what  he  has  already  feen,  than  to 
hvc  any  appetite  for  what  is  to  come.  Upon  this 
{ground  it  was,  thatEuripidesobjeftcdtoiEfchylus, 
w  The  Frogs  of  Ariftophanes,  for  having  intro* 
duccd  Niobe  and  Achilles  as  mutes  upon  the  fcene, 
with  a  covering  which  entirely  concealed  their 
heads  from  the  fpedlators." 

Another  pradlice,  equally  extraordinary,  is  men- 
tioned by  Bulenger  in  his  treatife  on  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  theatres.  In  his  time,  fo  late  as  in 
Ac  year  1600,  all  the  adlors  employed  in  a  dra- 
nmtick  piece  came  on  the  ftage  in  a  troop,  before 
the  play  began,  and  prefentcd  themfelves  to  the 
fpedators,  in  order,  fays  he,  to  raife  the  expecfta- 
tion  of  the  audience,  "  Putem  tamen  (fjuod  bodicque 
J&)  omnes  adores  antequam  finguli  agercnt,  con- 
fcftim  et  in  turba  in  profcenium  prodiifle,  ut  fui 
cxpedlationem  commovcrcnt."^  1  know  not  whether 
this  was  ever  pradiifed  in  England.  Inftead  of 
'fifing,  it  (hould  feem  hiore  likely  to  reprefs,  ex- 
pctlation,     I  fuppofe,   however,  this  writer  con- 

^  Bulcngcri  de  Theatro,  8vo.  1600,  Lib.  I.  p.  60,  b. 

Vol.  II.  L 
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ceived  the  audience  would  be  animated  by  the 
number  of  the  charadlers,  and  that  this  difplay 
would  operate  on  the  gaping  fpedators  like  fomc 
of  our  modern  enormous  play-bills;  in  which  the 
length  of  the  (how  fometimes  conflitutes  the  prin« 
cipai  merit  of  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Warton  obferves  that  Moralities  were  be- 
come fo  falhionable  a  fpedacle  about  the  clofe  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  **  John  Raftall, 
a  learned  typographer,  brother^n-lawtoSir Thomas 
More,  extended  its  province,  which  had  been  hi- 
therto confined  either  to  moral  allegory,  or  to  re- 
ligion blended  with  buffoonery,  and  conceived  a 
deiign  of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  fcience  and  phi- 
lofophy.  With  this  view  he  publilhed  A  new  In- 
terlude and  a  mery^  of  the  nature  of  the  iiij  Ele^ 
ments,  declaring  many  proper  points  ofphilojophy  na^ 
turall^  and  dyvers  Jlraunge  landys^  &c.  In  the  coC 
mographical  part  of  the  play,  in  which  the  poet 
profcffes  to  treat  of  dyvers  ftraunge  tandys,  and  of 
the  new-found  landys,  the  tracts  of  America  recently 
difcovered,  and  the  manners  of  the  natives  are 
dcfcribed.  The  charadters  are,  a  MeiTenger,  who 
fpeaks  the  prologue.  Nature,  Humanity,  Studious 
Dcfire,  Senfual  Appetite,  a  Taverner,  Experience^ 
and  Ignorance."  ♦ 

As  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  time  the 
ancient  Myfteries  ceafed  to  be  reprefented  as  an 
ordinary  fpedacle  for  the  amufement  of  the  people, 
and  Moralities  were  fubftituted  in  their  room,  it  is 


^  Hifiofy  e/  Englifi  Poetry,  Vol.  11.  p.  \6^  "  Dr.  Percy  fup- 
•pofcs  this  pixy  to  have  been  written  about  Uie  year  15104  from  the 
following  lines : 

*  Within  this  xx  yero 

*  Wcftwarde  he  found  new  landet 

*  That  we  never  harde  tell  of  before  thii.' 

The  Weft-Indiea  were  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  1492*'*    /^« 
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equally  difficult  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  when 
the  latter  gave  way  to  a  more  legitimate  theatrical 
exhibition.  We  know  that  Moralities  were  ex* 
hibited  occafionally  during  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  in  that  of  her  fuc- 
cellbr,  long  after  regular  dramas  had  been  pre- 
iented  on  the  fcene; '  but  I  fufped  that  about  the 
year  1570  (the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  this 
fpecies  of  drama  began  to  lofe  much  of  its  at- 
tiadion,  and  gave  way  to  fomething  that  had  more 
the  appearance  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Gammer 
Gmrion's  Needle^  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Still, 
(afterwards  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  WellsJ  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age,  and  aded  at  Chrift's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1566,  is  pointed  out  by  the  inge- 
nious writer  of  the  tradl  entitled //i^^r/<j  Hijlrionica^ 
as  the  firft  piece  '^  that  looks  like  a  regular  co- 
medy;" that  is,  the  firfl  play  that  was  neither 
Myftery  nor  Morality,  and  in  which  fome  humour 
and  difcrimination  of  charadter  may  be  found.  In 
1561-2  Thomas  Sackville  Lord  Buckhurft,  and 
Thomas  Norton,  joined  in  writing  the  tragedy  of 
Ferrtx  andPorrex,  which  was  exhibited  on  the  i8th 
of  January  in  that  year  by  the  Students  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall. 
Neither  of  thefe  pieces  appears  to  have  been  acled 
on  a  publick  theatre,  nor  was  there  at  that  time 
any  building  in  London  conftrucfted  folely  for  the 
purpofe  of  reprefenting  plays.   Of  the  latter  piece. 


*  TThc  licence  granted  in  1 603  to  Shakfpcare  and  his  fellow- 
comedianSy  authorifes  them  to  play  comedies,  tragedies,  hillories, 
interludes,  morals,    paftorals,  &c.     See  alfo  The  Guls  Honibooke^ 

1609:  " if  in  the  middle  of  his  play,  (bee  it  paftoral  or 

coroedie,  morail  or  tragcdie,)  you  rife  with  a  (hrewd  and  difcon- 
^Qtcdface,"  &c. 

L  2 
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which,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved,  is  perhaps 
**  the  firft  fpecimen  in  our  language  of  an  heroick 
tale  written  in  verfe,  and  divided  into  ads  and 
fcenes,  and  cloathed  in  all  the  formalities  of  a 
regular  tragedy,"  a  correct  analyfis  may  be  found 
in  The  History  of  English  Poetry/  and  the 
play  itfelf  within  thefe  few  years  has  been  accu- 
rately reprinted. 

It  has  been  juflly  remarked  by  the  fame  judiciom 
writer,  that  the  early  pradlice  of  performing  play$ 
in  fchools  and  univerfities  greatly  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  our  drama.  "  While  the 
people  were  amufed  with  Skelton's  Trial  of  Siwtowj^ 
Bale's  God's  Promifes,  and  Cbrift's  Defcent  into  HeU, 
the  fcholars  of  the  times  were  compofing  and  a&ing 

flays  on  hiflorical  fubjedls,  and  in  imitation  of 
iautus  and  Terence.  Hence  ideas  of  legitimate 
fable  muft  have  been  imperceptibly  derived  to  the 
popular  and  vernacular  drama.'" 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  fuggefted,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  principal  dramatick 
writers,  before  Shakfpeare  appeared,  were  fcholars. 
Greene,  Lodge,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Naftie,  Lily,  and 
Kyd,  had  all  a  regular  univcrfity  education.  From 
whatever  caufe  it  may  have  arifen,  the  dramatick 
poetry  about  this  period  certainly  aflumed  a  better, 
though  ftill  an  exceptionable,  form.  The  example 
which  had  been  furnifhedby  Sackville  was  quickly 
followed,  and  a  great  number  of  tragedies  and 
hiflorical  plays  was  produced  between  the  years 
1570  and  1590;  fome  of  which  are  ftill  extant, 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  is  loft.  This,  I 
apprehend,  was  the  great  era  of  thofe  bloody  and 
bombaftick  pieces,    which    afforded    fubfequeat 

^  Vol.  III.  pp.  3^5,  etfcp 

"  Hiftory  of  Englijh  Poetry,  VoK  II.  p.  38}^ 
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-writers  perpetual  topicks  of  ridicule :  and  during 
the  fame  period  were  exhibited  many  Hijlories^  or 
hiftorical  dramas^  formed  on  our  Englilh  Chro- 
nicles^ and  reprefenting  a  feries  of  events  Amply 
in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened. 
Some  have  f;;ppofed  that  Shakfpeare  was  the  firft 
dramatick  poet  that  introduced  this  fpecies  of 
drama;  but  this  is  an  undoubted  error.  I  have 
clfewhere  obferved  that  every  one  of  the  fubje<fts 
cm  which  he  conftrucfled  his  hiftorical  plays^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dramatized,  and  brought  upon 
the  icene,  before  his  time/    The  hiftorical  drama 


•  Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  450, 

Goflbii  in  his  Plays  confuted  in  five  Anions,  printed  about  the 
jcir  1 580,  fays,  <<  In  places  cither  thofe  things  are  fained  that 
aever  were,  as  Cupid  and  Pfyche^  plaied  at  Paoles;  [he  means,  in 
Fmi1*s  fchool,]^-or  if  a  true  bift-^rie  be  taken  in  hand,  it  is  made 
like  cor  ibavelin^s,  longed  at  the  rifmg  and  falling  of  the  funne." 
From  the  fame  writer  we  learn,  that  many  preceding  dramatick 
poets  had  travelled  over  the  ground  in  which  the  fubjefts  of  fevcral 
of  Shakfpeare 's  other  plays  may  be  found.  "  I  may  boldly  fay  it, 
(lays  GoJbn,)  becaufe  I  have  feene  it,  that  The  Palace  of  Pleafure^ 
The  Golden  AJfe^  The  JEthiopian  Hiftoriey  Amadis  of  Fraunce,  The 
Rmind  Table y  bawdie  comedies  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spaoilh,  have  beene  thoroughly  rarrfaclct  to  furniHi  the  playe-hou fes 
ia  London.     Signat.  D  5.  b. 

Lodge,  his  antagonift  in  this  controverfv,  in  his  Plaj  of  Plays 
tudPaftimesy  a  work  which  I  have  never  fcen,  urges  us,  as  Prynne 
informs  us,  in  defence  of  plays,  that  "  they  dilucidate  and  well 
explain  many  darke  obfcure  hiftories^  imprinting  them  in  men's 
minds  in  fuch  indelible  charaders  that  they  can  hardly  be  oblire- 
t"ated."     Hijiriomajiix,  p.  940.      See  alfo   heywood's  Apology  fir 
-^Soriy  161 2  :  *•  Plays  have  made  the  ignorant  more  apprcheniive, 
taught  the  unlearned  the  knowledge  of  many  famous  kyiories',  in- 
ftrnfted  fuch  as  cannot  reade,  in  the  difcovcry  of  our  EngUjh  Chro- 
wicltt:  and  what  man  have  you  no^v  of  that  weake  capacity  that 
oamnot  difcourfe  of  any  notable  thing  recorded,  even  from  William 
tht  CoHi^ueror^  nay ,  from  the  landing  of  finite,  untill  this  day,  be- 
ing poflcft  of  their  true  ufe  ?*' — In  Florio's  dialogues  in  Italian  and 
Engliih,  printed  in  1591,  we  have  the  following  dialogue  : 
"  C,  After  dinner  we  will  go  fee  a  play. 
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is  by  an  cldgant  modern  "writer  fuppofed  to  have 
owed  its  rife  to  the  publication  of  The  Mirrourfrr 
MagiftrateSj  in  which  many  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  charadters  in  Englilh  hiftory  are  intro- 
duced^ giving  a  poetical  narrative  of  their  own 
misfortunes.'  Of  this  book  three  eci'tions^  with 
various  alterations  and  improvements,  were  printed 
between  1563  and  1587. 

At  length  (about  the  year  1591)  the  great  lu- 
minary of  the  dramatick  world  blazed  out,  and 
our  poet  produced  thofe  plays  which  have  now  for 
two  hundred  years  been  the  boafl  and  admiration 
of  his  countrymen. 

Our  earlieft  dramas,  as  we  have  feen,  were  rc- 
prefented  in  churches  or  near  them  by  ecclc- 
iiaflicks:  but  at  a  very  early  period,  I  believe,  wc 
had  regular  and  eflablifhed  players,  who  obtained 
a  livelihood  by  their  art.  So  early  as  in  the  year 
1378,  as  has  been  already  noticed^  the  finging-boyi 
of  St.  Paul's  reprefented  to  the  King,  that  they  had 
been  at  a  conliderable  expence  in  preparing  a  ftage 
reprefentation  at  Chriftmas.  Thefe,  however,  can- 
not properly  be  called  comedians,  nor  am  I  able  to 
point  out  the  time  when  the  profeflion  of  a  player 
became  common  and  ellabliihed.  It  has  been  fup* 
pofed  that  the  licenfe  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  James  Burbage  and  others,  in  1574,  was  the  firft 
regular  licenfe  ever  granted  to  comedians  in  Eng- 
land; but  this  is  a  miftake,  for  Hey  wood  informs 


**  H.  The  plaies  that  they  play  in  England  are  not  right  come- 
dies. 

"  T.  Yet  they  do  nothing  elfe  but  plaie  every  dayc. 

<<  H»  Yea,  but  they  are  neither  right  comedies,  nor  right  tn- 
gedies. 

**  C  How  would  you  name  them  then  ? 

**  H.  Reprefentations  of  hiftories,  without  any  decorum.*' 

y  Walpolc's  Rqjal  and  NobU  Authors,  Vol.  I.  p.  i66. 
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US  that  fimilar  licenfes  had  been  granted  by  her 
£ither  King  Henry  the  Eighth^  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  Queen  Mary.  Stowe  records,  that 
•*  when  King  Edward  the  Fourth  would  Ihew  him- 
fclf  in  ftate  to  the  view  of  the  people,  he  repaired 
to  his  palace  at  St.  John's,  where  he  was  accuftomed 
to  fee  the  Gfy  jiffors.***  In  two  books  in  the 
Rcmembrancer's-office  in  the  Exchequer,  contain^ 
ing  an  account  of  the  daily  expcnces  of  King  Henry 
the  Seventh,  are  the  following  articles ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  at  that  time  players,  both  French 
and  Englifh,  made  a  part  of  the  appendages  of  the 
court,  and  were  fupported  by  regal  eflablilhment. 

'*  Item,  to  Hampton  of  Worcefter  for  making  of 
balades,  20s.  Item^  to  my  ladie  the  kings  moders 
poete,  66s.  8d.  Item,  to  a  Welfli  Rymer,  in  re- 
ward, 13s.  4d.  Item,  to  my  Lord  Privie-Seals 
folc,  in  rew.  los.  I/em,  to  Pachyc  the  fole,  for  a 
few.  6s.  8d.  Item,  to  the  foolifti  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  2^-  Item,  to  Dix  the  foles  mailer,  for  a 
months  wages,  los.  Item,  to  the  King  of  Frances 
fole,  in  rew.  4I.  Item,  to  the  Frenjbe  players,  in 
rew.  20s.  Item,  to  the  tumbler  upon  the  ropes,  20s. 
Item,  for  heling  of  a  feke  maid,  6s.  8d.  [Probably 
the  piece  of  gold  given  by  the  King  in  touching 
for  the  evil.]  Item,  to  my  lord  princes  organ-player, 
for  a  quarters  wages  at  Michell.  10s.  Item^  to  the 
flayers  of  London,  in  reward,  i  os.     Item,  to  Mafter 


*  Apology  for  ABorsy  \Xo,  i6i2,  Signat.  E  i.  b.  "  Since  then," 
tdds  Hcywood,  ••  that  houfe  by  the  princes  free  gift  hath  belonged 
to  the  ofHce  of  the  Revels,  where  our  court  playes  have  been  in 
late  Jajes  ytdively  rehearfed,  perfected,  and  corrected,  he  fore  they 
come  to  the  publike  view  of  the  prince  and  the  nobility.**  This 
houfe  muft  have  been  chofen  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood  to 
V*  hiichall,  where  the  royal  theatre  then  wa«!.  The  regular  office 
of  the  Revels  at  that  time  was  on  St.  Peter's  Hill,  near  the  Black- 
friars'  playhoufc. 

L4 
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Barnard,  the  blind  poete,  lOOs.  liemy  to  a  man 
and  woman  for  ftrawberries,  8s.  4d*  liem^  to  a 
woman  for  a  red  rofe,  2s."  The  foregoing  extrads 
are  from  a  book  of  which  almoft  every  page  is 
figned  by  the  King's  own  hand,  in  the  13th  year 
of  his  reign.  The  following  are  taken  from  a  book 
which  contains  an  account  of  expences  in  the  9th 
year  of  his  reign:  "  liem^  to  Cart  for  writing  of  a 
boke,  6s.  8d.  Iletn,  payd  for  iwo  playes  in  the  hall, 
26s.  8d.  Item^  to  the  kings  players  for  a  reward, 
icx)s.  Itm^  to  the  king  to  play  at  cardes,  lOOS. 
Item^  loft  to  my  lord  Merging  at  buttes,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  Harry  Pyning,  the  king's  godfon^  in  re- 
ward, 20s.  Item,  to  the  players  that  begged  by 
the  way,  6s.  8d."' 

Some  of  thefe  articles  I  have  prefcrved  as  cu-i 
rious,  though  they  do  not  relate  to  the  fubjcd 
immediately  before  us.  This  account  afcertains, 
that  there  was  then  not  only  a  regular  troop  of 
players  in  London,  but  alfo  a  royal  company. 
The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
and  manners  which  Henry  muft  have  acquired 
during  his  long  fojourn  in  foreign  courts,  (from 
1471  to  1485,)  accounts  for  the  article  relative  to 
the  company  of  French  players. 

In  a  manufcript  in  the  Coctonian  Library  in  the 
Mufeum,  a  narrative  is  given  of  the  fliews  and 
ceremonies  exhibited  at  Chriftmas  in  the  fifth  year 
of  this  king's  reign,  1490.  "  ThisCriftmafs  I  faw 
no  difgyfyngs,  and  but  right  few  plays  i  but  ther 
was  an  abbot  of  mif-rule,  that  made  muche  fport, 
and  did  right  well  his  office. — On  Candell  Mafs 
day,  the  king,  the  qwen,  my  ladye  the  kings  moder. 


'  For  thefe  extrafts  I  am  indebted  to  Francis  Grofe,  Efq.  to  whom 
ever>'  admirer  of  the  venerable  remains  of  £ngli(h  antiquity  has  the 
highed  obligations. 
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With  the  fubftance  of  ai  the  lordes  temporell  prefent 
It  the  parlement,  &c.  wenten  a  proceffion  from  the 
;hapell  into  the  hali»  and  foo  into  Weftmynfter 
Hall:  —  The  kynge  was  that  daye  in  a  riche 
gowne  of  purple,  pirled  withe  gold,  furred  wythe 
^uls. — At  nyght  the  king,  the  qwene,  and  my 
ladye  the  kyngs  moder,  came  into  the  Whit  hall, 
and  ther  had  a  pley.'* — "  On  New-yeeres  day  at 
oyght,  (ffiys  the  fame  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  year 
1488,)  ther  was  a  goodly  difgyfyng,  and  alfo  this 
Crillmafs  ther  wcr  many  and  dyvers  playes.'*  * 

A  proclamation  which  was  ifTued  out  in  the 
ircar  1547  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  prohibic 
for  about  two  months  the  exhibition  of*'  any  kind 
of  interlude,  play,  dialogue,  or  other  matter  fet  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  play,  in  the  Englilh  tongue/'  de- 
fcribes  plays  as.a  familiar  entertainment,  both  in 
London,  and  in  the  country,'  and  the  profeflion  of 
am  z&ox  as  common  and  eflablifhed.  **  Forafmuch 
as  a  great  number  of  thofe  that  be  common  players 
of  interludes  and  playes^  as  well  within  the  city  of 
London  as  clfewhere  within  the  realme,  doe  for 
the  mod  part  play  fuch  interludes  as  contain 
matter  tending  to  fedition/'^'  &c.  By  common 
players  of  interludes  here  mentioned,  I  apprehend, 

4  Lcland.  CoUedl.  Vol.  IV.  Append,  pp.  235,  256,  edit.  1774. 

*  Itinerant  companies  of  adors  are  probably  coeval  with  the  firft 
rife  of  the  Englilh  ftage.  King  Hcnr}'  the  Seventh's  bounty  to 
fomc  ftrolling  pla)  crs  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page* 
In  1536,  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Mary,  a  remonftrance  was  iflfued 
from  the  Privy-council  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Norrh,  ftating, 
"  that  certain  lewd  [wicked  or  diiTolute]  ptrrfons,  naming  them- 
feivcs  to  be  the  fer\  ants  of  Sir  Francis  l.ake,  and  wearing  his 
liiery  or  badge  on  iheir  fleeves,  have  wandered  about  thefe  north 
parts,  and  reprefenting  certain  pl.iys  and  interludes,  reflecting  on 
the  quetrn  and  her  confort,  and  the  formalities  of  tiie  mafa."  vStrype's 
Memoriuis,  Vol.  III.  Ap[:cnd.  III.  p.  iSj. 

6  FuUcr'i  Ckurch  Hi/i'.rj,  B.  VII.  p.  390. 
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were  meant  the  players  of  the  city,  as  contradiftin* 
guifhed  from  the  king's  own  fervants.  In  a  roa^ 
nufcript  which  I  faw  fome  years  ago,  and  which 
i$  now  in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfitown, 
are  fundry  charges  for  the  players  belonging  to 
King  Edward  the  Sixth ;  but  I  have  not  prefcnrcd 
the  articles.  And  in  the  houfehold-book  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  it 
an  entry  which  ihews  that  fhe  alfo  had  a  theatricat 
eftablifhment :  *'  Eight  players  of  interludes,  each 
66s.  8d. — 26I.  13s.  4d.*' 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  originrily 

Elays  were  performed  in  churches.  Though  Bonner 
ifhop  of  London  ilTued  a  proclamation  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocefe  in  1542,  prohibiting  ••all 
manner  of  common  plays,  games,  or  interludes^ 
to  be  played,  fet  forth,  or  declared  within  their 
churches,  chapels,"  &c.  the  pra&ice  feems  to  hafC 
been  continued  occafionally  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  the  author  of  The  7birdBla^ 
of  Retrait  from  Plays  and  Players  complains,  in 
1580,  that  "  the  players  are  permitted  to  publiib 
their  mammetrie  in  every  temple  of  God,  and  that 
throughout  England  ;*'  &c.  and  this  abufe  is  taken 
notice  of  in  one  of  the  Canons  of  King  James  the 
Firft,  given  foon  after  his  acccffion  in  the  year 
1603.  Early  however  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  eflablifhed  players  of  London  began  to  a&  in 
temporary  theatres  conftruded  in  the  yards  of 
inns ;  ^  and  about  the  year  1570,  I  imagine»  one  of 

'  *»  In  proccfs  of  time  it  [playing]  became  an  occopotion,  and 
many  there  were  that  followed  it  for  a  livelihood,  and,  what  waf 
worfe,  it  became  the  occafion  of  much  fin  and  evil ;  great  malti- 
todcs  of  people,  efpecially  youth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  refort- 
sng  to  thefc  plays :  and  being  commonly  adled  on  fundays  and  fct 
tivals,  the  cnurches  were  forfaken,  and  the  playhoufes  tfaroneed. 
Great  inns  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe^  which  had  fecret  ch2Uiioeif 
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two  regular  playhoufes  were  creded.*  Both  the 
theatre  in  Blackfriars  and  that  in  Whitefriars  were 
certainly  built  before  1580;  for  we  learn  from  a 
poriunical  pamphlet  publifhed  in  the  laft  century, 
that  foon  after  that  year,  '*  many  goodly  citizens 
and  well  difpofed  gentlemen  of  London,  confider-* 
ing  that  play-houfes  and  dicing-houfes  were  traps 
for  young  gentlemen,  and  others,  and  perceiving 
that  many  inconveniences  and  great  damage  would 
enibe  upon  the  long  fufFering  of  the  fame,^ — ac- 
quainted fome  pious  magiftrates  therewith, — who 
thereupon  made  humble  luite  to  Queene  Elizabeth 
and  her  privy-councell,  and  obtained  leave  from 
her  majefty  to  thruft  the  players  out  of  the  citty, 
and  to  pull  down  all  playhoufes  and  dicing-houfes 
within  their  liberties ;  which  accordingly  was  ef- 
ieded,  and  the  playhoufes  in  Gracious-ftreet,  Bi- 
Ihopfgate-ftreet,  that  nigh  Paul's,  that  on  Ludgate- 
hill,  and  the  White-friers,  were  quite  pulled  down 
and  fupprefied  by  the  care  of  thefe  religious  fena- 
tors."*  The  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  not  being 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  efcaped 
die  fury  of  thefe  fanaticks.     Elizabeth,  however. 


and  places,  as  well  as  open  ftages  and  naileries."    Strype's  Addi- 
doDS  to  Srnoe's  Surufj,  folio,  1720.      vol.  I.  p.  247. 

•  *•  In  playes  either  thofc  thinges  arc  fained  that  never  were,  as 
CmfidandPfycbf^  played  at  Paules,  [the  fchool-room  of  St.  Paul's,] 
and  a  great  many  comedies  more  at  the  Blackfriers,  and  in  rvery 
pLnbouft  in  London,  which  for  brevity  fake  I  over-flcippe ;  or,"  Sec. 
Ptajs  confuted  in  fi*ve  Anions,  by  Stephen  GofTon,  no  date,  but 
printed  about  the  year  1 580. 

9  Richard  Reulidge's  Monfier  lately  found  out  and  difcavered^  or  the 
fcwmrging  of  Tipplers,  1 628,  pp.  2,  3,  4.  What  he  calls  the  theatres 
ia  Gracious-ftreet,  Bifhopfgatc-flreet,  and  Ludgate-hill,  were  the 
temporary  fcaffblds  ere^ed  at  the  Crofb-Keys  Inn  in  Graccchurch- 
fireet,  the  Bull  in  Bifhopfgate-Oreet,  and  the  Bell-Savage  on  Lud- 
gatc-hill.  "  That  nigh  Paul's/'  was  St.  Paul's  fchool-room,  be- 
hind the  Con voca  lion*  houfe. 
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though  fhe  yielded  in  this  inflancc  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  time,  was  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign 
a  favourer  of  the  ftage,  and  a  frequent  attendant 
upon  plays.  So  early  as  in  the  year  1569,  as  we 
learn  from  another  puritanical  writer,  the  children 
of  her  chapel,  (who  are  defcribed  as  "  her  majefty'f 
unfledged  minions,")  ''  flaunted  it  in  their  filkcs 
and  fattens,"  and  aded  plays  on  profane  fubjeds 
in  the  chapel-royal.*  In  1 574  Ihe  granted  a  licence 
to  James  Burbage,  probably  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated tragedian,  and  four  others,  fervants  to  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  ftage-plays, 
during  pleafure,  in  any  part  of  England^  "  as  well 
for  the  recreation  of  her  loving  fubje<5ls,  as  for  her 
own  folace  and  pleafure  when  fhe  ihould  think 
good  to  fee  them;"*  and  in  the  year  1583,  foon 


s  <«  Even  in  her  majedies  chapel  do  thcfe  pretty  upftart  yoothei 
prophane  the  Lordes-day  by  the  lafcivious  writhing  of  their  tender 
jimDs,  and  gorgeous  decking  of  their  apparell,  in  feigning  bawdie 
fables,  gathered  from  the  idolatrous  heathen  poets,"  &c»  The 
Children  of  the  Chapel  ft  ript  and  ixihiptj  \  ^69,  foL  xiii.  b.  Tbcfe 
children  a^cd  frequently  in  Queen's  Elizabeth's  reign  at  the  tfaeatcc 
in  Whitefriars. 

'  For  the  notice  of  this  ancient  theatrical  licence  we  arc  indebted 
to  Mr.  Steevens.  It  is  found  among  the  unpublifhed  coUcdliont  of 
Rymer,  which  were  purchafed  by  parliament,  and  arc  depofited 
in  the  Britiili  Mufeum.  Afcough's  Catalogue  of  Sloanian  and 
other  manufcripts,  N°.  4625;. 

*•  Pro  Jacobo  Burbage  tt  alih,  dc  Ikentla  fpecialu 

"  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God,  Qucne  of  England,  &c.  To 
all  juftices,  mayors,  Iheriffcs,  baylyffes,  head  conftables,  ander 
conllables,  and  all  other  oure  officers  and  mynifters,  gretingc 

"  Know  )  e,  that  we  of  our  efpcciall  grace,  certen  knowledge^ 
and  mere  motion,  have  licenfed  and  auftorifed,  and  by  thcfe  pic- 
fents  do  lycenfe  and  auftorifc  our  loving  fubjedes  James  Barbaee, 
John  Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnfon,  and  Robert  Wil- 
fon,  fcrvaunts  to  our  truftie  and  well  beloved  cofen  and  counfeyl- 
lour  the  Earlc  of  Lc)'ceUer,  to  ufe,  exercyfe  and  occupic  the  arte 
and  facultye  of  playenge  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  flage- 
playcs,  and  fuch  other  like  as  they  have  alredie  ufed  and  ilodied. 
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after  a  furious  attack  had  been  made  on  the  ftage 
by  the  puritans,  twelve  of  the  principal  comedians 
of  that  time,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham,  were  feledted  from  the  companies 
then  fubfifling,  under  the  licence  ^nd  protection 
of  various  noblemen/  and  were  fworn  her  majefty's 


or  hemfter  (hall  afe  and  Ihidie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our 
lovinge  fobjedes  as  for  oar  folace  and  pleafure  when  we  (hall  thinke 
good  to  iee  them,  as  alfo  to  ofe  and  occopie  all  fache  inftromentet 
at  thej  have  alredie  pradifed  or  hereafter  (hall  praclife,  for  and 
dnringeour  pleafure ;  and  the  (aid  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes^ 
and  fta^-plaiesy  together  with  their  mu(icke»  to  (hew,  publi(he« 
eaocile  and  ocxupie  to  their  beft  commoditie,  daring  all  the  terme 
afiucCud,  as  well  within  the  liberties  and  freedomes  of  anye  our 
citieiy  townes,  boaroughs,  3cc.  whatfoever,  as  without  the  faoKp 
tifaorooghoate  our  realme  of  England.  Wyllinge  and  commaundinge 
rave  and  every  of  you,  as  ye  tender  our  pleafure,  to  permit  and 
laftr  them  herein  withoute  anye  lettes,  hynderaunce,  or  molefta* 
don.  doringe  the  terme  aforefaide,  any  ade,  (tatute,  or  proclama- 
tion  or  commaundement  heretofore  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made 
QOtwythftandynge ;  provyded  that  the  faide  commedies,  tragedies, 
cncerlodes  and  ftage-playcs  be  by  the  \Iafter  of  our  Revells  for  the 
tyme  beynge  before  fene  and  allowed  ;  and  that  the  fame  be  not 
pobli(hed  or  Ihewen  in  the  tyme  of  common  prayer,  or  in  the  tyme 
of  greate  and  common  plague  in  our  faide  citye  of  London.  la 
wytnes  wherof,  &c. 

•'  Wytnes  our  felfe  at  Weftmlnftcr  the  i oth  daye  of  Maye.  [ 1 574*] 
**  P^r  hre*ve  de  prrvato  JigilloJ* 

Mr.  Stecvens  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Dodfley  was  inaccurate  in 
laying  in  the  preface  to  his  colleclion  of  Old  Play?,  p.  22,  that 
"  the  firft  company  of  players  we  have  any  account  of  in  hiftory 
are  the  children  of  Paul's  in  1578,"  four  years  fubfoquent  to  the 
above  licence.  But  the  figures  1578  in  that  page  are  merely  an 
error  of  the  prefs  for  1378,  as  may  be  feen  by  turning  to  a  former 
pa^  of  Mr.  Dodfley 's  preface,  to  which,   in  p.  22,  he  himfelf 


^  The  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  and  EflTex ; 
thofe  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  the  fervants  of  the  Lord  Admiral 
(Nottingham) ;  thofe  of  Lord  Strange,  Lord  SulTex,  Lord  Wor- 
cefler,  ix.c. — By  the  ftatute  39  Eliz.  c.  4.  noblemen  were  autho-. 
rifcd  to  licenfe  players  to  aft  both  in  town  and  country ;  the  ftatute 
declaring  "  that  all  common  players  of  interludes  njjavihring  abnnJ, 
other  than  players  of  interludes  belonging  to  anie  baron  of  ih\\ 
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fervantsJ  Eight  of  them  had  an  annual  ftipend  of 


realoiCy  or  anie  other  honourable  perfonage  of  greater  degree,  to 
be  authorifed  to  plav  under  the  band  and  feale  of  arms  of  fach 
iMiron  or  perfonage^  (hall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  rogues  and  vaga* 
ponds*' 

Thisftatnte  has  been  frequently  mif-ftated.  bv  Prynne  and  others* 
as  if  it  declared  all  ulayers  (except  noblemen's  fervants)  to  be  rogttes 
and  vagabonds :  whereas  it  vras  only  made  ^gAnUt/iroUmg  players. 

Long  after  the  playhoufes  called  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  had 
been  built,  and  during  the  whole  reisn  of  Elizabeth*  the  compa- 
nies belonging  to  difierent  noblemen  aded  occaftonally  at  the  Cro($« 
Keys  in  Gracechurch-ftreet,  and  other  inns,  and  alfo  in  the  hoofet 
of  noblemen  at  weddings  and  other  feAivals, 

^  *'  Comedians  and  ftage-players  of  former  time  were  very  poor 
and  ignorant  in  refpeA  of  thefe  of  this  time ;  but  being  now  [in 
1583  J  growne  very  (kilfulland  exouifitc  a^rs  for  all  matters,  they 
were  entertained  into  the  fervice  ot  divers  great  lords;  out  of  which 
companies  there  were  twelve  of  the  beft  chofen,  'and»  at  the  reqoeft 
of  Sir  Francis  Waliingham*  they  were  fwome  the  queenes  (ervants* 
and  were  allowed  wages  and  liveries  as  eroomes  of  the  chamber : 
and  untill  this  yeare  15839  the  queene  nad  no  players.  Among 
thefe  twelve  players  were  two  rare  men*  viz*  Thomas  Wilfon,  for 
a  quicke*  delicate,  refined,  extemporall  witt,  and  Richard  Tarleton, 
for  a  wondrous  plentifull  pleafant  extemporall  wit,  he  waa  the  wonder 
of  hb  tvme. — He  lieth  buried  in  Shoreditch  church/*  **  He  waa  fo 
beloved,"  adds  the  writer  in  a  note,  *'  that  men  ufe  his  piAure  for 
their  fignes."  Stowe's  Chron.  publilhed  by  Howes,  fub.  ann.  15859 
edit.  161 5. 

The  above  ^ragraph  was  not  written  by  Stowe,  noLbeing  found 
in  the  lad  edition  of  iiis  Chronicle  publi(hed  in  his  life-time,  4to« 
1605:  and  is  an  interpolation  by  hb  continuator,  Edmund  Howes. 

Richard  Tarlcton,  as  appears  by  the  rcgifter  of  St.  Leonard's^ 
Shoreditch,  was  buried  there,  September  the  third,  1588* 

The  following  extrad  from  Strype  ihcws  in  how  low  a  date  the 
fiage  was  ^t  this  time : 

•<  Upon  the  ruin  of  Paris  Garden,  [the  fall  of  a  fcaffbld  there 
in  January  1583-4]  fuit  was  made  to  the  Lords  [of  the  Council] 
to  baniih  plays  wholly  in  the  places  near  London :  and  letters  were 
obtained  of  the  Lords  to  baniih  them  on  the  Sabbath  days. 

"  Upon  thefe  orden  aeaind  the  players,  the  ^een*i  flayers  pe» 
jlitioned  the  Lords  of  the  Counctl,  That  whereas  the  time  of  their 
fervice  drew  very  near,  fo  that  of  necefllty  they  muft  needs  have 
cxercife  to  enable  them  the  better  for  the  fame,  and  alfo  for  their 
better  k^p  and  relief  in  thtir  fOQr  livhtp^  the  fcafon  of  the  year 
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3!*  6b.  8d.  each.*  At  that  time  there  were  eight 
companies  of  comedians^  each  of  which  performed 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.^ 

King  James  the  Firft  appears  to  have  patronized 
the  ftage  with  as  much  warmth  as  his  predeceflbr. 
In  1599,  while  he  was  yet  in  Scotland,  he  folicited 
Queen  Elizabeth  (if  we  may  believe  a  modem 
hiftorian)  to  fend  a  company  of  Engliih  comedians 
to  Edinburgh ;  and  very  foon  after  his  acceflion  to 
the  throne,  granted  the  following  licence  to  the 
company  at  the  Globe^  which  is  found  in  Rymer'$ 
Redera. 

'*  Pro  Laurentio  Fx.£TChsr  &  Wijllielmp 
Shakespbarb  &  aliis* 

"  A.  D.  1603.  Paf. 

"  I.  Jac.  P.  2,  m.  4.  James  by  the  grace  of 
God,  &c.  to  all  juftices,  maiors^  fheriffs,  confta- 
bles,  headboroughs,  and  other  our  officers  and  loving 
fubjeds,  greeting.    Know  you  that  wee^  of  our 


bdoc;  paft  to  play  at  any  of  the  hoafes  withoat  the  city :  Their 
Immole  petition  was,  that  the  Lords  would  yoQchfafc  to  read  a 
few  articles  annexed  to  their  fopplication,  and  in  confideracioa 
[that]  the  matter  contained  the  vexy  ftay  and  ftate  of  their  living, 
^  to  grant  onto  them  confirmation  of  the  fame*  or  of  as  many  aa 
flioold  be  to  their  honoun  good  liking ;  and  withal,  their  fevoor- 
abk  letters  to  the  Lord  Maior,  to  permit  them  to  exercile  within 
the  city ;  and  that  their  letters  might  contain  foroe  orders  to  the 
Joftices  of  Middlefex  in  their  behalf/*  Strype's  Additrnt  to 
Stowr's  Survey  f  Vol.  I.  p.  248. 

^  Houfehold-book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  15849  in  the  MQlenm, 
MSS.  Sloan.  5194.  The  continuator  of  Stowe  fays,  (he  had  no 
f4ayen  before*  (ice  n.  5,)  but  I  fufped  that  he  is  miftaken,  for 
Q-.  Mary,  and  K.  £dward  the  Sixths  both  had  players  on  their 
cikablifhments.     See  p.  154. 

7  ''  For  reckoning  with  the  leafte  the  gaine  that  is  reaped  of 
$igbt  ordinarie  places  in  the  citie,  (which  f  know,)  by  playing  but 
once  a  weeke,  (whereas  many  times  they  play  twice,  and  fometimes 
dixace,)  it  amounteth  to  two  thoufand  pounds  by  the  year.  4  Str* 
man  frtacbed  at  FauUt  Croffe,  by  John  Stockwood,  1 57  8. 
I 
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fpecial  grace,  certaine  knowledge,  and  mccr  mo- 
tion, have  licenfed  and  authorifed,  and  by  thefe 
prefentes  doe  licence  and  authorize  theife  our  fcr- 
vaunts,  Laurence  Fletcher,  William  Shakespeare, 
Richard  Burbage,  Auguftine  Phillippes,  John  Hc- 
mings,  Henrie  Condel,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armin, 
Richard  Cowly,  and  the  reft  of  their  aflbciatcs, 
freely  to  ufe  and  exercife  the  art  and  faculty  of 
playing  comedies,  tragedies,  hiftories,  interludes, 
morals,  paftorals,  ftage-plaies,  and  fuch  like  other 
as  thei  have  alreadie  ftudied  or  hereafter  (hall  ufe 
or  ftudie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving 
fubjeds,  as  for  our  folace  and  pleafure  when  wc 
fliall  thincke  good  to  fee  them,  during  our  plea- 
fure: and  the  faid  comedies,  tragedies,  hiftories, 
enterludes,  morals,  paftorals,  ftage-plaies,  and  fuch 
like,  to  ftiew  and  exercife  publiquely  to  their  bcft 
commoditie,  when  the  infection  of  the  plague  Ihall 
decreafe,  as  well  within  theire  nowc  ufuali  houfe 
called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as 
alfo  within  anie  towne-halls  or  moute-halls,   or 
other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties  and 
freedom  of  any  other  citie,  univerfitie,  toun,  or 
boroughe  whatfoever,  within  our  faid  realmes  and 
dominions.     Willing  and  commanding  you  and 
eyerie  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleafure,  not  onlic 
to  permit  and  fuffer  them  herein,  without  any  your 
letts,  hindrances,  or  moleftations,  during  our  plea- 
fure, but  alfo  to  be  aiding  or  affiftinge  to  them  if 
any  wrong  be  to  them  oft'ered,  and  to  allow  them 
fuch  former  curtefies  as  hathc  been  given  to  men 
of  their  place  and  quallitic;  and  alfo  what  further 
favour  you  lliall   fliew  to  theife  our  fervaunts  for 
our  fake,  we  Ihall  take  kindlic  at  your  handes.    In 
witncfs  whereof,  &:c. 

**  Witncfs  our  fclfc  at  Weftminftcr,  the  nyntcenth 
daye  of  Mavc. 

"  Per  Brczc'  Jc*  priz'JfoJIsrllor' 
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HAVING  now,  as  concifely  as  I  could,  traced 
the  hiftory  of  the  Englifli  Stage,  from  its  firft 
rude  Hate  to  the  period  of  its  maturity  and  greateft 
Iplendor,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  accurate 
a  delineation  of  the  internal  form  and  economy  of 
our  ancient  theatres,  as  the  diftance  at  which  we 
ftand,  and  the  obfcurity  of  the  fubjed,  will  per- 
mit. 

The  mod  ancient  Englifh  playhoufes  of  which 
I  liavc  found  any  account,  are,  the  playhoufe  in 
BlackfriarSj  that  in  fVbitefriars^  the  Theatre^  of 


*  There  was  a  theatre  in  Whitefriars,  before  the  year  1 580.  See 
p*ic;.  A  Woman  s  a  Weathercock  was  performed  at  the  private 
^nooafe  in  White- friars  in  161 2.  This  theatre  was,  I  imagine, 
omer  in  Salisbury  court  or  the  narrow  ftreet  leading  into  it.  From 
inatiaft  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  from  the  oflfce-book  of  Sir 
peoige  Boc,  hb  predeceflbr  in  the  office  of  Mafter  of  the  Revels, 
tt  appears  that  the  theatre  in  Whitefriars  was  either  rebuilt  in  1 61 5, 
or  intended  to  be  rebuilt.  The  entry  is :  **  July  13,  161 3,  for  a 
Jiccnfc  to  ereft  a  new  play-houfe  in  the  White-friers,  &c.  j[^.  20.'* 
I  doobt  however  whether  this  fcheme  was  then  carried  into  execu- 
tion, becaafe  a  new  playhoufe  was  erefted  in  Salifbury-court  in 
1629.  That  theatre  probably  was  not  on  the  fite  of  the  old  theatre 
in  White-friars,  for  Prynne  fpeaks  of  it  as  then  nemjly  built^  not 
^hnUt ;  and  in  the  fame  place  he  mentions  the  re-building  of  the 
Fomme  and  Red  Bull  theatres. — Had  the  old  theatre  in  Whitefriars 
ken  polled  down  and  re-built,  he  would  have  ufed  the  fame  Ian- 
page  with  refped  to  them  all.  The  Rump^  a  comedy  by  Tatham,  was 
^^01  io  1669,  in  the  theatre  in  Sali(bury-court  (that  built  in  1 629). 
About  the  year  1670  a  new  theatre  was  eredcd  there,  (but  whether 
OQ  the  fite  of  that  laft  mentioned  I  cannot  afcertain,)  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Theatre  in  Dorfet  Gardens,  to  which  the  Duke  of 
York's  company  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  William  D' Avenant's  wi- 
^ov  removed  from  Lincoln*s-inn-fields  in  1 67 1 .  The  former  plav- 
Hoofc  in  Salifbury-court  could  hardly  have  fallen  into  decay  in  fo 
fcoc  a  period  as  forty  years ;  but  I  luppofe  was  found  too  fmall  for 
the  new  fcenery  introduced  after  the  Rcftoration.  The  Prologue  to 
"fycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing  Mnfter^  printed  in  1 673,  is  addrcfTcd 

Vol.  II.  M 
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which  I  am  unable  to  afcertain  the  fituation/  and 
^be  Curtain^  in  Shoreditch.*  7be  Theatre^  from 
its  name,  was  probably  the  firll  building  ereded  in 
or  near  the  metropolis  purpofely  for  fcenick  cxhi- 
bitions. 

In  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  there  were  feven  prin- 
cipal theatres ;  three  private  houfes^  namely^  that 
in  Blackfriarsy  that  in  Whitefriars^  and  ^he  Cockpit 
or  Pboniix^  in  Drury-Lane;  and  four  that  were 


««  To  the  city,  newty  after  the  removal  of  the  Duke's  Conpinf 
from  lincolnVImi  fields  to  their  new  theatre  nmr  SaliiMif- 
court." 

Maitland  in  his  Hiftofy  of  London^  p.  965,  after  mcntioiiiii; 
Dorfet  Stairs,  adds^^  '<  near  to  which  place  ftood  the  thettic  or 
playhoofe,  a  neat  building,  having  a  curious  front  next  the  Thamesi 
with  an  open  place  for  the  reception  of  coaches." 

9  It  was  probably  fituated  in  fome  remote  and  privtimd  plioe^ 
being,  I  fuppofe,  hinted  at  in  the  following  pafl^  of  a  ktoioo  fajr 
John  Stockwood,  quoted  below,  and  prei^hed  m  IC78:  *'  hmt 
we  not  houfes  of  purpofe  built  with  great  charges  for  the  mis- 
tunance  of  them,  [the  players,]  and  that  *withmt  the  lAmki,  « 
who  (hall  fay,  there,  let  them  4y  what  they  will,  we  will  ifiay*  1 
know  not  how  I  might,  with  the  godly-learned  efpecially,  ooft 
difcommend  the  gorgeous  playing-place  ereSei  im  tbefieUt^  than  to 
term  it,  as  they  pleafe  to  have  it  called,  a  Tbeatrt.** 

•  The  Theatre  and  The  Curtain  are  mentioned  in  *•  A  Sermoi 
preached  at  Paules-Crofs  on  St.  Bartholomew  day,  being  the  24A 
of  Augu(^,  1578,  by  John  Stockwood,"  and  in  an  ancient  Trtdt^ 
a^amft  Idlene/s,  vai/ie  Plaks  and  Ittterludes^  by  John  Nordlbrooki 
bL  4.  no  date«  but  written  apparently  about  the  year  icSo. 
Stnbbes,  in  his  Anatomj  of  Abmfes^  p.  90*  edit.  IC83,  inTCighi 
againft  Theatres  and  Curtaifret,  which  ne  calls  f^emms'  Falaces.  Ed' 
mund  Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stowe's  Chrwticle,  fays,  (p.  10041) 
that  before  the  year  1570,  he  *•  neither  knew,  heard,  nor  read  of 
any  fuch  theatres,  fet  ftages,  or  play-houfes,  as  have  been  paipofd/ 
built  within  man's  memory." 

<  This  theatre  had  been  originally  a  Cockpit.  It  was  built  <tf 
re-built  not  very  long  before  the  year  161 7,  in  whidi  jctt^ 
learn  from  Camden's  Annals  of  Kin|^  James  the  Firft,  it  ^as  polkd 
down  by  the  mob:  '*  1617,  Manii  4.  Theatrum  ludiofium as/^ 
erectum  in  Drur)'-Lanc  a  furente  multicudine  diruitur»  et  appantos 
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called  publlck  theatres ;  viz.  The  Globe  on  the  Bank^ 
fide,  T'be  Curiain*  in  Shoreditch,  The  Red  Buii,  at 
the  upper  end  of  St.  John's-ftrcet,  and  The  Fortune  * 


dtkceratur."  I  fuppoie  it  was  fometimes  caUed  The  Pbcanx  from 
that  fiibulous  bird  Dcipe  its  fign.  It  was  fituated  oppofite  the 
Caftle*tavero  in  Drary-Lane,  and  was  ftancfing  fome  time  after  the 
Reftontion.  The  players  who  performed  at  this  theatre  in  the 
time  of  Kin^  James  the  Firft,  were  called  die  Qoeen's  Servants* 
ciU  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1619.  Afier  her  death  thcf 
were,  I  think,  for  fbme  time  denominated  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
Servants;  and  after  the  Marriase  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  they 
regained  their  former  title  of  the  Qaeen's  pUiyers. 

4  See  Skialetbeia,  an  old  colledlion  of  Epigrams,  and  Satires^ 
i6mo.i598; 

••  if  my  diipofe 

<'  Perfuade  me  to  a  play,  I'll  to  the  Rofe, 

•'  Or  Curtain, ." 

The  Curtaiu  is  mentioned  in  Heath's  Epigrams,  161  o,  as  bein^ 
then  open;  and  The  HeQor  of  Germany  was  performed  at  it  by  a 
company  of  yoan£  men  in  i6i5.  The  original  fign  hung  out  at 
thb  playhoufe  [as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  was  the  painting  of 
a  curtain  ftriped.  The  performers  at  this  theatre  were  called  Tin 
Prince* s  Servants,  till  the  acceffion  of  King  Charles  the  Rrft  to  the 
crown.  Soon  after  that  period  it  fecms  to  have  been  ufed  only  by 
prize-fighters. 

<  The  Fortune  theatre,  according  to  Maitland,  was  the  oldeft 
theatre  in  London*  It  was  built  or  re-built  in  1^99  by  Edward 
Allcyn,  the  player,  (who  was  alfo  proprietor  of  the  Bear'^Gardem, 
.from  1594  to  16 10,)  and  coft  520L  as  appears  from  the  following 
nemorandum  in  his  hand-writing: 

««  What  The  Fortune  coft  me,  Nov.  1599. 
**  Firft  for  the  leas  to  Brew,        -  -        240. 

*'  Then  for  building  the  play-hous,        •  jzo. 

*'  For  other  privat  buildings  of  myn  owne,       1 20* 

«•  So  that  it  hath  coft  me  for  the  leaflc,  ;f -880;" 
It  was  a  round  brick  building,  and  its  dimeniions  may  be  con- 
jdElured  from  the  following  advertiiement  in  The  Mercurim  Politicus^ 
Tnefday  Feb.  14,  to  Tu€?day  Feb.  ai,  1661,  for  the  preiervation 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Steevens :  **  The  Fortune  play- 
honfe  fituate  between  Whitecrofs-ftreet  and  Golding-laL.*,  in  the 
parifh  of  Samt  Giles,  Cripplente,  with  the  gcoaml  thereto  be- 
longing, is  to  be  lett  to  be  Duut  upon;  where  twcnty-three  tene* 
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in  Whitecrofs-ftreet.  The  laft  two  were  chicflj 
frequented  by  citizens.*  There  were  however,  but 
fix  companies  of  comedians ;  for  the  playhoufe  in 
Blackfriars,  and  the  Globe,  belonged  to  the  fame 
troop.     Befide  thefe  feven  theatres,  there  were  for 

ments  may  be  eitded,  widi  gardens;  and  a  ftreeC  msy  be  cit 
diroogh  for  the  better  accommoiation  of  the  buildings." 

Tie  Pomme  is  (boken  of  as  a  obyhoafe  of  confidenhle  fbe*  ia 
the  prologae  to  Ibe  Roarmg  Girl,  a  comedy  which  was  aded  tboti 
and  printed  in  i6i  i : 

**  A  roaring  ^rl,  whofe  notes  till  now  ne'er  were, 
«<  Shall  fill  with  laughter  omr  imfi  theatrr." 
See  alfo  the  conclnding  Imes  of  Shirley's  prologae  to  Tht  DmiffiJ 
Heir,  qooted  below. 

Howes  in  his  continuation  of  Stowe's  Cbroiricle,  p*  I004»  ^^ 
163 1 9  iaysy  it  was  burnt  down  in  or  about  the  year  161 7 :  '*  Abort 
fbure  yeares  after«  [i.  e.  after  the  burning  ot  the  GloDela  fijie 
firong  new-built  play-houfe  near  Golden-lane,  called  the  TortUKi 
by  neglieence  of  a  candle  was  cleane  burnt  to  the  ground,  bat 
ihortly  after  re-built  far  fairer."    He  is,  however,  mufcaken  as  to 
the  time,  for  it  was  burnt  down  in  December,  1621,  as  I  lean 
from  a  letter  in  Dr.  fiirch's  collcAion  in  the  Mnfeum,  from  Mr. 
John  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudlc}-  Carleton,  dated  Dec.  ir,  i62if 
in  which  is  the  following  paragraph :  ''  On  funday  night  here  wai 
a  ^reat  fire  at  72r  Forttme,  in  Golding-lane,  the  firft  play-hoode  in 
this  town.     Ic  was  quite  burnt  downe  in  two  hours,  and  all  thdr 
appardl  and  play.books  loft,  whereby  thofe  poore  companions  are 
quire  undone.     Inhere  H*ere  t^o  other  houlcs  on  fire,  but  with  great 
labour  and  daneer  were  faved."    MSS.  Birch,  4173.     It  does 
not  appear  whether  this  writer,  by  "  the  J^rji  play-houfe  in  dik 
tOH-n,"  means  the  firft  in  point  of  fize  or  dignity,  or  the  oldcft* 
I  doubt  much  of  its  being  the  oldeft,  though  that  is  the  obvioo* 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  though  Maitland  has  aflerted  it:  be^ 
caufe  I  have  not  A^und  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  in6ts  relative  t9 
the  ftage,  written  in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Prinne  fn\ s  that  the  Fonune  on  its  re-building  was  enlarged^ 
Epifiie  Dcdicat.  to  Hhirhmefiix,  410.  1635. 

Before  this  theatre  there  was  cither  a  picture  or  ftatne  of  Fortune^ 
See  Tte  Ek^:i^  Ir^s^tlUr^  by  Hey  wood,  1633: 

«* ric  rather  ftand  here, 

•*  Like  a  ilatuo  in  the  fore-front  of  your  houfe 
««  For  ever ;  like  the  jnc\ure  of  dame  Fortune 
«*  Before  the  Fortune  j  iav-houfe." 
♦  Wright"*  J/yiirit  JI^nmLa^  Svo,  1699,  p.  f. 
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fbine  time  on  the  Bankfide  three  other  publick 
theatres ;  The  Swan,  The  Ro/e,'^  and  The  Hope : '  but 
The  Hope  being  ufed  chiefly  as  a  bear-garden,  and 
The  Swan  and  The  Rofe  having  fallen  to  decay  early 
in  King  James's  reign,  they  ought  not  to  be  enume- 
rated with  the  other  regular  theatres. 

All  the  eftabliihed  theatres  that  were  open  in 
1598,  were  either  without  the  city  of  London  or 
its  liberties.' 

It  appears  from  the  office-book  *  of  Sir  Henry 


^  The  Swan  and  the  Rofe  arc  mentioned  by  Taylor  the  watcr- 
pocC«  but  in  16 1 5  they  were  (hat  op.  See  his  Works,  P*  i?'*  ^^* 
1653.  The  latter  had  been  bailt  ocfore  i  CqS*  See  p.  i65»  n.  4. 
After  the  year  1620,  as  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herben's  office- 
book*  they  were  ufed  occafionally  for  the  exhibition  of  prize- 
fighters. 

*  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew-Fair  was  performed  at  this  theatre 
in  1614*  He  does  not  give  a  very  favourable  defcription  of  it:^ 
^  Though  the  fair  be  not  kept  in  the  fame  region  that  fome  here 
perhaps  would  have  it,  yet  think  that  the  author  hath  therein  ob- 
served a  fpccial  decorum,  the  place  being  as  dirty  as  Smitbfield^  and 
as  iliakihg  every  whit," — Indu&hn  to  Bartholomenu  Fair. 

It  appears  from  an  old  pamphlet  entitled  Holland* s  Leaguer ^ 
printed  m  quarto  in  1632,  that  The  Hope  was  occafionally  uf<^  as 
a  bear-garden,  and  that  The  Sivan  was  then  fallen  into  decay. 

*>  Sunt  porro  Londini,  extra  ariem,  theatra  aliquot,  in  quibus 
hiilriones  i^ngli  comcedias  et  tragccdias  fingulis  fere  diebus»  in  magna 
bomlnum  frequentia  agunt;  quas  variis  etiam  faltationibus,  lua- 
viffima  adhibita  mufica,  magno  cum  populi  applaufu  finiri  folent." 
Hentzneri  Itifrerarium,  410.  1598,  p.  132. 

^  For  the  ufe  of  this  very  curious  and  valuable  manufcript  I  am 
indebted  to  Francis  Ingram,  of  Ribbisford  near  Bewdley  in  Wor- 
odlerfhire,  £fq.  Deputy  Remembrancer  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
It  has  lately  been  found  in  the  fame  old  chefl,  which  contained  the 
manufcript  Memoirs  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  from  which 
Mr.  Walpole  about  twenty  years  ago  printed  the  Life  of  that  noble- 
man,  who  was  elder  brother  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 

The  firft  Matter  of  the  Revels  in  the  reien  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  Thomas  Benger,  whofe  patent  paflcd  &  great  feai  Jan.  1 8, 
ic6o-i.  It  is  printed  in  Rymer's  Faedera.  His  fucceffor,  Edmund 
Tilney,  obtained  a  grant  of  this  office  (the  rererfion  of  which  John 
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Herbert,  Maftcr  of  the  Revels  to  King  James  the 
Firfl:,  and  the  two  fucceeding  kings^  that  very  foon 


lily,  the  dramatick  poet»  had  long  in  vun  folicited»)  on  the  24lfa 
of  july«  1 579»  (as  aroearsfrom  a  b<x>k  of  patents  in  the  Pells-office,] 
and  continued  in  potteffion  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  her  reigo, 
and  till  O^ber  i6io»  about  which  tune  he  died.  This  ofBxtfoi 
near  fifty  years  appears  to  have  been  oonfidered  as  (b  defiiable  a 
place»  that  it  was  conftantly  fought  for  during  the  life  of  the  pot 
tcffoT,  and  granted  in  reverfion.  Kin^  James  on  the  23d  of  Jane, 
16059  made  a  reverfionary  grant  of  it  to  Sir  Georee  Boc,  (thea 
George  fiuc»  Efq.)  to  take  place  whenever  it  (hould  become  vacant 
by  the  deaths  refi^nation,  forfeiture^  or  furrender»  of  the  then  po(^ 
{ikSoi  Edmund  Tilney ;  who,  if  I  miftake  not,  was  Sir  George  Boc's 
maternal  uncle.  Mr.  Tilney,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  didaot 
die  till  the  end  of  the  year  161  o«  and  (hould  feem  to  have  eaeciited 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  laft;  for  hb  executor,  as  I  leani  fnM 
one  of  the  Exitus  books  in  the  Exchequer,  received  in  the  year 

1 61 1,  120I.  18s.  3d.  due  to  Mr.  Tilney  on  the  laii  day  of  the 
preceding  Odober,  for  one  year's  expences  of  office.  In  the 
edition  of  Camden 's^ri/^my/tf,  printed  in  folio  in  1607,  Sir  Geoige 
Bug  is  caUed  Mailer  of  the  Revels,  I  fuppofe  from  his  having 
obtained  the  reverfion  of  that  place :  for  from  what  I  have  alic»3f 
ftated  he  could  not  have  been  then  in  pofleffion  of  it.     April  jt 

1 61 2,  Sir  John  Aftley,  one  of  the  fi;entlemen  of  the  privy-chavber, 
obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  this  office,  to  take  place  on  die 
death,  &c.  of  Sir  George  Buc,  as  Ben  Jonfon,  the  poet,  ohdiaed 
a  fimilar  grant,  Odtober  c,  1621,  to  take  place  on  the  deadly  &cof 
Sir  John  Aftley  and  Sir  George  Buc. 

Sir  George  Buc  came  into  poifeffion  of  the  office  about  November 
i6io,  and  held  it  till  the  end  of  the^ear  i6zi,  when,  in  confequence 
of  ill  health,  he  refigned  it  to  Kine  James,  and  Sir  John  Attgf 
fuccceded  him.  How  Sir  Henry  Herbert  got  pofleffion  of  this  cfice 
originally  I  am  unable  to  afcertain ;  but  I  imagme  Sir  John  Aftley  for 
a  valuable  confideration  appointed  him  his  deputy^  in  Augnft  16251 
at  which  time,  to  ufe  Sir  Henry's  own  words,  he  **  was  nuiid 
as  Mailer  of  the  Revels  by  his  Majcfly  at  Wilton ;"  and  in  the 
warrant-books  of  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke,  now  in  the  Loid 
Chamberlain's  office,  containing  warrants,  orders,  &c.  between  the 
years  1625;  and  1642,  he  is  conftantly  ftyled  Mafter  of  the  Revels* 
If  Sir  John  Aftley  had  formally  refigned  or  furrendered  his  office* 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  confequence  of  the  grant  obtained  in  the  year  i62i» 
muft  have  fucceeded  to  it;  but  he  never  derived  any  emolument 
from  that  grant,  for  Sir  John  Aftley,  as  I  find  from  the  probate  of 
his  will,  in  the  prerogative  office,  (in  which  it  is  obfcrvable  that 
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after  our  poet's  deaths  in  the  year  1622,  there  were 
but  five  principal  companies  of  comedians  in  Lon<* 


he  calls  himfelf  Mafitr  of  the  Rewls^  though  both  the  doties  and 
erooiuments  of  th^  office  were  thea  exerci(ed  and  enjoyed  by  « 
anocher»}  did  not  die  till  January  1639-40,  above  two  years  after 
tiie  poet's  death.  To  make  hb  title  ftiU  more  fecore.  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  in  conjondiion  with  Simon  Thelwall,  £fq«  Anguft  zi, 
z629»  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  this  much  fought- for  office, 
to  take  place  on  the  death,  furrender,  &c.  of  Sir  John  Aftle}''  and 
BcQjamin  Jon(bn.  Sir  Heniy  held  the  office  for  fifty  years,  though 
daring  the  ufarpation  be  could  not  excrcife  the  functions  nor  enjojr 
the  emoluments  of  it. 

Sir  George  Buc  wrote  an  expreis  treatiie  as  he  has  himfelf  told 
IIS,  on  die  ftage  and  on  revels,  wnich  is  unfortunately  loft.  Previous 
to  the  exhibition  of  every  play,  it  was  licenfed  by  the  Mailer  of 
the  Reveb,  who  had  an  eftahlilhed  fee  on  the  occafion.  If  ever 
therefore  the  Office-books  of  Mr.  Tilney  and  Sir  George  Buc  (hall 
be  found,  they  will  afcertain  prectfely  the  chronological  order  of 
aU  the  plays  written  by  Shakfpeare;  and  either  confirm  or  overturn 
a  fyftem  in  forming  which  I  oave  taken  fome  pains.  Having  how* 
ever  foond  many  of  my  conjedures  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  manufcript,  I  have  no  icafon  to  augur  ill  concerning  the 
event,  Ihottld  the  regifters  of  his  predeceflbrs  ever  be  difcovered. 

The  regnlar  falary  of  this  office  was  but  ten  pounds  a  }'ear ;  but, 
by  fees  and  other  perquifites,  the  emoluments  of  Sir  George  Boc  in 
the  firft  year  he  came  into  polfeffion  of  it,  amounted  to  near  lool. 
The  office  afterwards  became  much  more  valuable. 

Having  mentioned  this  gentleman,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
corredHog  an  error  into  which  Anthony  Wood  has  fallen,  and  which 
has  been  implicitly  adopted  in  the  new  edition  of  Bhgra^ia  Bri^ 
tanmca^  and  many  other  books.  The  error  I  allude  to,  is,  that 
this  Sir  George  Buc,  who  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  by  King  James 
the  day  before  his  coronation,  July  23,  1605,  was  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  Hijhry  of  King  Richard  the  Third  \  which  was  written 
above  twenty  years  after  his  death,  by  George  Buck,  Efq^  who  was, 
I  fuppofe,  his  fon.  The  precife  time  of  the  father's  death,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  afcertain,  there  being  no  will  of  his  in  the  pre* 
fogative  office;  but  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  happened  loon 
after  the  year  1622,     He  certainly  died  before  Auguft  1629^ 

The  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  contains  an  account  of 
almoil  every  piece  exhibited  at  any  of  the  theatres  from  Auguft  1 62  j« 
to  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  and  many  curious 
anecdotes  relarive  to  them,  fome  of  which  I  (hall  prefently  hav« 
•ccafion  to  quote.    This  valuable  manufcript  hartng  lain  for  % 
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don ;  the  King's  Servants^  who  performed  at  the 
Globe  and  in  Blackfriars ;  the  Prince's  Servants, 
who  performed  then  at  the  Curtain ;  the  Palfgravc's 
Servants,'  who  had  pofleflion  of  the  Fortune ;  the 
players  of  the  Revels,  who  acfted  at  the  Red  Bull;^ 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Servants,  or,  as  they  are 
fometimes  denominated,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's 
players,  who  performed  at  the  Cockpit  in  Dniry- 
Lane.* 

When  Prynne  publifhed  his  Hifiriomaftix^  (1633,) 
there  were  fix  playhoufes  open;  the  theatre  in 
Blackfriars;  the  Globe;  the  Fortune;  the  Red 
Bull;  the  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  and  a  theatre  in 
Salifbury-court,  White-friars/ 


conHderable  time  in  a  damp  place,  is  unfbrtQiuitelj  damaged,  and 
in  a  ver)'  mouldering  condition,  however,  no  material  put  of  it 
appears  to  have  periihcd. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  lone  note  without  acknowledging  the 
obliging  attention  of  W.  £.  Roberts,  Efq.  Deputy  Cleik  of  the 
Pells,  which  facilitated  every  fearch  I  wifhed  to  make  in  his  office, 
and  enabled  me  to  afcertain  fome  of  the  fads  above  ftated. 

'  **  1622.  The  Palfgrave's  fervants*  Frank  Grace,  Charles Mtfly, 

Richard   Price,   Richard  Fowler,    Kane,  Curt}-8  GrerilL'* 

MS.  Herbert.  Three  other  names  have  pcrifhed.  Of  thefe  one 
mull  have  been  that  of  Richard  Gunnel,  who  was  then  the  manater 
of  the  Fortune  theatre ;  and  another,  that  of  William  Cartwii|^tf 
who  wa>  of  the  fame  company, 

•♦  ««  The  nanoes  of  the  chicfc  pla}-ers  at  the  Red  Bull,  caDcd  the 
players  cf  the  Revclls.  Robert  Lee,  Richard  Perkings,  Ellb 
Woorth,  Thon^r.>  EajJe,  John  Blany,  John  Cumber,  WlUiam 
Robbins. ' '    ihdi  t  . 

5  "  The  chcife  cf  them  at  the  Pbcenix.  Chriftophcr  fieefton, 
loieph  More,  Kli^rd  Swanfon,  Andrew  Cane,  Curtis  GxeviU, 
\Viliiam  ^ h  u r  lock ,  An chony  Tu mcr. ' '  IhUeit,  Eiiard  Swanfton  in 
i6i^  joined  the  vvrnpny  st  Bbckiriars. 

That  p:t  of  ti.c  leaf  whu^  conrained  the  lift  of  the  king's 
fcr\*aRts,  aiui  the  performers  a:  the  Ca  -.-.inr,  is  mouldered  away. 

*  It  has  Kxn  rvix\"itcvl  a^.iin  and  again  chat  Pn-nne  enumerates 
fivtHitffx  playhoufes  in  l.oiidv>ii  i:i  hi>  tiirc ;  but  this  is  a  miftake; 
kc  tx^vcSiiy  fjiys  that  there  were  cnly  lix,  ^fee  his  EpiiUe  Dedicftr 
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All  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  appear  to  have  been 
performed  either  at  The  Globe,  or  the  theatre  in 
Blackfriars.  I  Ihall  therefore  confine  my  inquiries 
principally  to  thofe  two.  They  belonged,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  to  the  fame  company  of  come-> 
dians,  namely  his  majefty's  fervants,  which  title 
they  obtained  after  a  licence  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  King  James  in  1603;  having  before  that 
time,  I  apprehend,  been  called  the  fervants  of  the 
\jQxA  Chamberlain.  Like  the  other  fervants  of 
the  houfehold,  the  performers  enrolled  into  this 
comjxiny  were  fworn  into  office,  and  each  of  them 
was  allowed  four  yards  of  baflard  fcarlet  for  a  cloak, 
4nd  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  velvet  for  the  cape^ 
every  fecond  year.^ 

The  theatre  in  Blackfriars  was  fituated  near  the 


tory,)  and  die  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  confirms  his 
afleition. 

Mr.  Dodfley  and  others  have  fallen  into  this  miftake  of  fuppofing 
there  were  feventeen  play-houfes  open  at  one  time  in  London ;  into 
which  they  were  led  by  the  continuator  of  Stowc,  who  mentions 
that  between  1570  and  1630  feventeen  playhoufes  were  built,  in 
which  number  however  he  includes  five  inns  turned  into  plavhoufes, 
and  St.  Paul's  finging-fchool.  He  docs  not  fay  that  they  were  all 
open  at  the  fame  time. — A  late  writer  carries  the  matter  ftill 
further,  and  aflerts  that  it  appears  from  Rimer's  MSS.  in  the 
Mafeum  that  there  were  inventj-tbree  playhoufes  at  one  time  open 
m  London! 

7  ••  TThefe  are  to  Cgnify  unto  your  lordfhip  his  majeftics  pleafure, 

Aat  you  caufe  to  be  delivered  unto    his  majeilies  players  whofe 

Barnes  follow,  viz.  John  Hemmings,  John  Lowen,  Jofeph  Taylor, 

Richard  Robinfon,  John  Shank,  Robert  Benfield,  Richard  Sharp, 

Eliard  Swanfon,  Thomas  Pollard,  Anthony  v^mith,  Thomas  Hobbes, 

H'illiam  Pen,  George  Vernon,  and  James  Home,  to  each  of  them 

the  feveral  allowance  of  foure  yardes  of  baftarde  fcarlet  for  a  cloake, 

and  a  quarter  of  a  yarde  of  crimfon  velvet  for  the  cajKs,  it  being 

liie  ufual  allowance  graunied  unto  them  by  his  majcfty  every  fecond 

yeare,  and  due  at  Eailer  laft  paft.     For  the  doing  whereof  theis 

iball  be  your  warrant.     May  6th,  1629."     MS,  in  the  Lo^d  Cbam^ 
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prefent  Apothecaries-hall^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  there  is  yet  Playboufe-yard^  not  far  from 
which  the  theatre  probably  ftood.  It  was,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  a  private  houfe ;  but  what  were 
the  dillinguifhing  marks  of  a  private  playhoufe,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  afcertain.  We  know  only  that  it 
was  fmaller  *  than  tho<^  which  were  called  publick 
theatres;  and  that  in  the  private  theatres  plays 
were  ufually  prefented  by  candle-light.^ 

In  this  theatre,  which  was  a  very  ancient  one, 
the  Children  of  the  Revels  occafionally  performed/ 


*  Wright,  in  his  Hift,  Hiftrion.  informs  us,  that  the  diettie  in 
Slackfriart,  the  Cockpit,  and  that  in  Saliflmry-Cmri,  were  exa^ 
alike  both  in  form  and  fize.  The  fmaUnefs  of  the  latter  is  albo- 
tained  by  thefe  lines  in  an  epilogue  to  Totieitiam  Cwrt^  a  oooKdf 
by  Nabbes^  which  was  adled  there : 

•*  When  others'  fill'd  rooms  with  negled  difdain  ye, 
'*  My  little  houfe  with  thanks  (hall  entertain  ye**' 

9  "  All  the  city  looked  like  a  prrvate  play-hmfe,  when  the  «m^ 
ianvs  are  clapt  downe,  as  if  fome  nodumal  and  difmal  tragedy  woe 
prefently  to  be  adted."  Decker's  Siveu  Deadlj  Shmts  of  Lmdmg 
i6o6m    See  alfo  Hjfioria  Hiftrionica. 

*  Many  pieces  were  performed  by  them  in  this  theatre  before 
1580.  Sometimes  they  performed  entire  pieces;  at  others,  thqr 
reprefented  fach  young  charaders  as  are  round  in  many  of  our 
poet's  plays.  Thus  we  find  Nat.  Field,  John  Underwood,  and 
William  Oftler,  among  the  children  of  the  Re^-els,  who  reprefented 
feveral  of  Ben  Jonfon's  comedies  at  the  filackfriars  in  the  earlier 
part  of  King  James's  reign,  and  alfo  in  the  lift  of  the  a^rs  of  our 
author's  plays  prefixed  to  the  firft  folio,  publiihed  in  i623«  They 
had  then  become  men. 

Lily's  Campajpe  was  adled  at  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  in  15841 
and  The  Cafe  is  Altered^  by  Ben  Jonfon,  was  printed  in  1609,  as 
afted  by  the  children  of  Black-friers.  Some  of  the  children  of  tlie 
Revels  alfo  a^ed  occafionally  at  the  theatre  in  Whitefriars;  for  we 
find  A  Woman* s  a  Weathercock  performed  by  them  at  that  dieatit 
in  1 612.  Probably  a  certain  number  of  thefe  children  were  appro- 
priated to  each  of  thefe  theatres,  and  inflruAed  by  the  elder  per- 
formers in  their  art;  by  which  means  this  young  troop  became  a 
promptuary  of  adlors.  In  a  manufcript  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
^0*  515,  Vol,  VII.  entitled  <<  A  booke  comeyning  finrenl  par- 
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It  is  (aid  in  Camden's  Annals  of  the  reign  of 
King  James  the  Firft^  that  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars 
fell  down  in  the  year  1623,  and  that  above  eighty 
pcrfbns  were  killed  by  the  accident;  but  he  was 
mifinformed.'     The  room  which  gave  way  was  in 


dcalaR  with  relation  to  the  kings  fervants,  petitions,  warrants^ 
bilk,  &C.  and  fuppofcd  to  be  a  copy  of  fome  part  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Hoofhold's  book  in  or  about  the  year  1622," 
I  find  **  A  warrant  to  the  fignet-office  (dated  July  8th,  1622,) 
Sot  a  privie  feale  for  his  majefties  licenfing  of  Robert  Lee,  Richaid 
Fcfkins,  Ellis  Woorth,  Thomas  Bafle,  John  Bkny,  John  Cumber^ 
and  'William  Robbins,  late  comedians  of  Queen  Anne  deceafcd, 
i§  trimg  up  children  in  the  analitie  and  exerci/e  of  pUtying  comedies, 
Uftoiies,  interludes,  morals,  paftorals,  ftage-plaies,  and  fuch  like, 
ai  well  for  the  follace  and  pleafure  of  his  majeftie,  as  for  the  honeft 
secreadon  of  foch  as  (hall  defire  to  (ee  them ;  to  be  caltod  by  the 
vuott  of  The  Children  of  the  Revels\ — and  to  be  drawne  in  (uch  a 
anniier  and  forme  as  hath  heen  nfed  in  other  fyceufet  of  that  Imde^ 
Thde  Tery  perfons,  we  have  feen,  were  the  company  of  the  Revels 
io  i622»  aikl  were  then  become  men. 

'  "  1623.  Ex  occafu  dom&s  fcenicx  apnd  Black-friers  Londini, 
81  perfbnae  fpedlabiles  necantur."  Camdeni  Annalet  ah  amto  1603 
4ii  amnum  1623, 4to.  1 691 ,  p.  82.  That  this  writer  was  mifinformed, 
appears  from  an  old  tra^,  printed  in  the  fame  year  in  which  the 
accident  happened,  entitled,  A  Word  of  Comfort ^  or  a  difconrfe  cm* 
umimf  the  late  lamentable  accident  of  the  fall  of  a  Room  at  a  Ca- 
tholicK  fermon  in  the  Black-friers^  London,  ivherebj  about  four-fcore 
perfons  •were  oppreffed,  4to.  1623. 

See  alfo  verfcs  prefixed  to  a  play  called  The  ^ueen^  publilhed  by 
Alexander  Goughe,  (probably  the  Ton  of  Robert  Goughe,  one  of 
the  aflors  in  Shakfpcare's  company,)  in  1 6^^ : 
*«  wc  dare  not  fay — 

•'  that  Blackfriers  we  hearc,  which  in  this  age 

**  Fell,  when  it  was  a  church,  not  nvhen  aflage\ 
"  Or  that  the  puritans  that  once  dwelt  there, 
*•  Prayed  and  thriv'd,  though  the  play-houfe  were  {o  near." 
Camden  had  a  paralyrick  flroke  on  the  1 8th  of  Augufl  1623,  and 
^ticd  on  the  9th  of  November  following.     The  above-mentioned 
accident  happened  on  the  24th  of  Odober ;  which  accounts  for  his 
inaccuracy.     The  room  which  fell,  was  an  upper  room  in  Hunfdon- 
Houfc,  in  which  the  French  Ambaflador  then  dwelt.     Sec  Stowe's 
Chron.  p.  1035,  ^^^^  1631, 
I 
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a  private  houfe^  and  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of 
religion. 

I  am  unable  to  afcertain  at  what  time  the  Globe 
theatre  was  built.  Hentzner  has  alluded  to  it  as 
exiiling  in  1 598,  though  he  does  not  exprefsly  men- 
tion it.*  I  believe  it  was  not  built  long  before  the 
year  1596.*  It  was  fituated  on  the  Bankiide,  (the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  river  Thames  J  nearly  oppofite 
to  Friday-ftreet,  Cheapfide.  It  was  an  hexagonal 
wooden  building,  partly  open  to  the  weather,  and 
partly  thatched.^  When  Hentzner  wrote,  all  the 
other  theatres  as  well  as  this  were  compofed  of 
wood. 


4  «  Non  longe  ab  mo  horom  theatrorum,  quae  omtiia  /ijaea/mm, 
aid  Thamefin  navis  eft  regia«  quae  duo  egregia  habet  conclavia/'  &c 
///«.  p.  132.  By  ftirvis  rcgia  he  means  the  royal  barge  called  the 
Calljfoifi.  See  the  South  View  of  LondoD^as  it  appe^ed  in  1599. 
*  5  See  "  The  Suit  of  the  Watermen  againft  the  Pbyers/'  in  tht 
Works  of  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  p.  171. 

*  In  the  long  Antwerp  View  of  London  in  the  Pep3rfian  Li. 
brary  at  Cambridge,  is  a  repreientation  of  the  Globe  theatre,  iron 
which  a  drawing  u-as  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henley,  and  tran{^ 
nitted  to  Mr.  Stoereos.    From  that  drawing  this  cat  was  made. 
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The  Globe  was  a  publick  theatre,  and  of  con- 
fiderable  fize,''  and  there  they  always  afted  by  day- 
light.* On  the  roof  of  this  and  the  other  publick 
theatres  a  pole  was  erected,  to  which  a  flag  was 
afiixed.^  Thefe  flags  were  probably  difplayed  oidj 


^1       <«    •     ^         A    .• 


.^ 


t 


^m^Mr^^ 


'  The  Globe,  we  learn  from  Wright's  HiJIoria  Hi/}rhf:ka,  was 
^^carly  of  the  fame  fizc  as  the  Foriuiic^  wliich  has  been  already 
<fcfcribed. 

•  Hifioria  Hifirionica,  8vo.  1699,  p.  7. 

^  So,  in  The  Curtain-D raider  of  the  World,  1612  :  *'  Each  play- 
nofxfe  advanceth  his^^j;^^  in  the  aire,  whither  quickly  at  the  waving 
thereof  are  fammoned  whole  troops  of  men,  women  ^  and  chil« 
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during  the  hours  of  exhibition ;  and  it  fliould  feem 
from  one  of  the  old  comedies  that  they  were  taken 
down  in  Lent,  in  which  time^  during  the  early 
part  of  King  James's  reign,  plays  were  not  allowed 
to  be  repre^ntcd/  though  at  a  fubfequent  period 
this  prohibition  was  diipenfed  with.' 

dren.'^ — Again,  in  A  Mad  WorU,  my  Maften,  a  comedy  by  Mid- 

dleton,  1608  :  ** the  hair  about  the  hat  is  as  good  as  a/a^ 

Dpon  the  pole,  at  a  common  play-honfe,  to  waft  company.?'  See 
a  South  Virw  of  the  City  of  London  at  it  appeared  in  1 599,  in  wUch 
are  reprefentations  of  the  Globe  and  S<wan  theatres.  From  the 
words,  *'  a  common  play-houfe,"  in  the  paflage  laft  quoted,  we  majr 
be  led  to  fupjx)fe  that  flags  were  not  difplaycd  on  the  n>of  oiBlmk- 
friars 9  and  tne  other  private  playhoufes. 

This  cuftom  perhaps  took  its  rife  from  a  mifconception  of  a  fine 
in  Ovid: 

**  Tunc  necjue  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  theatre^ — ** 
which  Heywood,  in  a  traft  publifhed  in  161 2,  thus  tranflatei: 
**  In  thofe  days  from  the  marble  houfe  did  waive 
"  No  fail,  liofikenflagt  or  enfign  brave." 
"  From  the  roof  (fays  the  fame  author,  defcribinjg  a  Roms 
amphitheatre,)   grew  a  loover  or  turret,  of  exceeding  aldtode, 
from  which  an  fftfg^  9f  fi^^  'waved  continually ; — pendebant  vda 
theatro." — The  mmnterpretation  might,  however,  have  ariienfirom 
the  Englifh  cnftom. 

*  **  'Tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks ; — the  fag  is  dmvn.*'  A  wsaiWeM^ 
my  Mafterst  a  comedy  by  Middleton,  1 6o8. 

Again,  in  Earle's  Characters,  7th  edit.  1638;  *•  Shrove-tuei3a]r 
hee  [a  player"]  fearcs  as  much  as  the  bawdes,  and  Leni  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  him  than  the  butchers." 

'  **  [Received]  of  the  King's  players  for  a  lenten  difptnfn^t 
the  other  company s  promifing  to  doe  as  muche,  44s.  March  aj* 
1616. 

"Of  John  Hemroinges,  in  the  name  of  the  four  companys,  fo 
toleration  in  the  holydayes,  44s.  January  29,  1618.'* 

ExtraSs  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  George  Buc,     MSS.  Herbert. 

Thefe  difpenfations  did  not  extend  to  the  fermon-days,  as  they 
were  then  called;  that  b,  Wedncfday  and  Friday  in  each  week. 

After  Sir  Htnry  Herbert  became  poflefled  of  the  office  of  Ma^r 
of  the  Revels,  fees  for  permiflion  to  perform  in  Lent  appear  to  have 
been  conflantly  paid  by  each  of  the  theatres.  The  managers  how- 
ever did  not  always  perform  plays  during  that  feafon.    Some  of 
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I  formerly  conjcdhircd  that  The  Globe^  though 
hexagonal  at  the  outiide,  was  perhaps  a  rotunda 
vithin^  and  that  it  might  have  derived  its  name 
from  its  circular  form/     But,  though  the  part  ap« 

fropriated  to  the  audience  was  probably  circular;^ 
now  believe  that  the  houfe  was  denominated  only 
from  its  fign ;  which  was  a  figure  of  Hercules  fup« 


dietheaticsy  particalarly  the  Red-Bull  and  die  Fortune,  were  then 
Ice  to  prize-nghterSf  tumblers,  and  rope-dancers,  who  fometimes 
added  a  Mafque  to  the  other  exhibitions.  Thefe  fads  are  afcer- 
ttined  by  the  following  entries : 

"  1622.  21  Martii.  For  a  prifeat  the  Red-Bull,  for  the  howfe; 
die  fencers  would  give  nothing.  los,"    MSS.  A&icy* 

•*  From  Mr.  Gunnel,  [Manager  of  the  Fortune,  J  in  the  name  of 
die  dancers  of  the  ropes  K>r  Lent,  this  i;  March,  i6i±.  £i.  o.  o* 

*'  From  Mr.  Gunnel,  to  allowe  of  a  Ma/que  for  tne  dancers  of 
die  topes,  this  19  March,  1624.  £2.  o.  o/' 

We  fee  here,  by  the  war,  that  Mkrocofmus^  which  was  exhibited 
in  1637,  (^^  ^^^  ^  ^''*  ^1^^  fuppofes  in  his  ingenious  Hiftory^  of 
Mujuk»  VoL  in.  p.  385,)  the  firft  mafque  exhibitod  on  the  pubiick 

«*  From  Mr.  Blagrave,  in  the  name  of  the  Cockpit  company, 
for  this  Lent,  this  30th  March,  1 624.  £z.  o.  o." 

'*  March  20,  1626.  From  Mr.  Hemminges,  for  thb  Lent  allow- 
anfe,  £z.  o.  o."    MSS.  Herbert. 

Prynne  takes  notice  of  this  relaxation  in  his  Hijlnomaftix.  410. 
1633  :  •*  There  are  none  fo  addicted  to  ftagc-playcs,  but  when  they 
w>  onto  peaces  where  they  cannot  have  them,  or  when  as  they  arc 
^ppreiled  by  publike  authority,  (as  in  times  of  peftilence,  and  in 
Lnt,  tHlnvw  of  late,)  can  well  fubfift  without  them."  P.  784. 

4  ••  After  thefe"  (fays  Hcywood,  fpcaking  of  the  buildings  at 
Rome,  appropriated  to  fcenick  exhibitions^  <*  the^  compofed 
others,  but  differing  in  form  from  the  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  and 
crery  fuch  was  called  circus ;  the  frame  //7^/'-like,  and  merely 
tmmd**'  Apology  for  Adors,  1 61 2.  See  alfo  our  author's  prologue 
to  Kmg  Henry  V  : 

**  or  may  wc  cram 

««  Within  this  wooden  O,"  &c. 
But  as  we  find  in  the  prologue  to  Marfton's  Antonns  Revenge , 
which  was  afted  by  the  Children  of  Paul's  in  1 602  : 

•*  If  anv  fpirit  breathes  within  this  rcunJ, " 

no  inference  refpeding  the  denomination  of  the  Globe  can  be  drawn 
from  this  expreilioxu 


lap 
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porting  the  Globe,  under  which  was  written,  Totus 
mundus  agit  hiftrionemJ^  This  theatre  was  burnt 
down  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613}^  but  it  was  re- 


^  Stowe  informs  us,  that  **  the  allowed  Stcwhoufes  [antecedait 
to  the  year  1545]  had  fignes  on  their  frontes  towiirds  the  ThameSy 
not  hanged  out«  but  painted  on  the  walles;  as  a  Boares  head. 
The  Crofs  Kcycs,  The  Gunne,  The  Caftle,  The  Crane,  The  Car- 
dinals Hat,  The  Bell,  The  Swanne,*'  &c.  Surwy  ofLondn,  410. 
1603,  P*  4^-  '^he  houfes  which  continued  to  cany  on  the  fiune 
trade  after  the  ancient  and  privileged  edifices  had  been  pat  down, 
probably  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  old  figns;  and  the  ugn  of  de 
Globe,  which  theatre  was  in  their  neighbourhood,  was  pexhapi,  it 
imitation  of  them,  painted  on  its  wall* 

^  The  following  account  of  this  accident  is  given  by  Sir  Heniy 
Wotton,  in  a  letter  dated  July  2,  16x5,  Reliq.  Wottom,  p.  42J, 
edit.  1685:  **  Now  to  let  matters  of  date  deep,  I  will  entertau 
}'0u  at  the  prefent  with  what  hath  happened  this  week  at  the  Baniu 
fide.  The  Kin^  Players  had  a  new  pla^  called  All  it  true^  repie- 
fenting  feme  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Eigndi, 
which  was  fet  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumftances  of 
pomp  and  majefty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  ftage;  the  knights  of 
the  order  with  their  Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their 
embroidered  coats,  and  the  like :  fufficient  in  truth  within  a  while 
to  make  greatnefs  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous*  Now  Kbg 
Henry  making  a  Mafque  at  the  Cardinal  Wolfeys  houfe,  andcertaia 
cannons  beinfi^  (hot  off  at  his  entry,  fome  of  the  paper  or  other 
fluff*,  wherwith  one  of  them  was  flopped,  did  light  on  the  thatch, 
where  being  thought  at  firfl  but  an  idle  fmoak,  and  their  eyes  moit 
attentive  to  the  (how,  it  kindled  inwardly,  and  ran  round  like  a 
train,  confumiog  within  Icfs  than  an  hour  the  whole  houfe  to  die 
very  ground.  This  was  the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous  fabrick, 
wherein  yet  nothing  did  perilh  but  itWand^r^ii;,  and  a  few  for- 
faken  cloaks." 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Charal>erlainc's  to  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood,  dated  July  8,  1615,  in  which  this  accident  is  likcwife  men- 
tioned, wc  learn  that  this  theatre  had  only  two  doors.  *•  TTic 
burning  of  the  Globe  or  playhoufe  on  the  Bankfide  on  St.  Peter's 
day  cannot  cfcapc  you;  which  fell  out  by  a  peal  of  chambers,  (that 
I  know  not  upon  what  occafum  were  to  be  ufed  in  the  play,) 
the  tanipin  or  ftopple  of  one  of  them  lighting  in  the  thatch  that 
covered  the  houfe,  burn'd  it  down  to  the  ground  in  lefs  than  two^ 
hours,  with  a  dwelling-houfc  adjoyning;  and  it  was  a  great  mar^ — 
vaile  and  fair  grace  of  God  that  the  people  had  fo  little  fatrm^ 
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built  in  the  following  year,  and  decorated  with 
more  ornament  than  had  been  originally  bellowed 
upon  it.* 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Globe  feem  to  have  been 
calculated  chiefly  for  the  lower  clafs  of  people;' 

haTinfi;  bot  Pu>o  narrtnjo  dobn  to  get  oat."  Winwood's  Memmab^ 
Vc4.  ill.  p.  469.     Not  a  fingle  life  was  loft. 

In  161 3  was  entered  on  the  Sutioners'  boolcs  A  doleful  ballad  of 
ihegemeral  conflagration  of  the  famous  theatre  on  the  Bankfide,  called 
At  Globe,    I  have  never  met  with  it. 

•  See  Taylor's  Skuller^  p.  31,  Ep.  22: 

••  As  gold  is  better  that*8  in  fier  try'd, 

'*  So  is  the  Bank-fide  Globe^  that  late  was  bam'd  ; 
•*  For  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  hide; 
««  Now  to  a  ftately  theator  'tis  tum'd." 
See  alio  Sto^x's  Chronicle ^  p.  1003 :    . 

7  The  Globe  theatre,  being  contiguous  to  the  Bear-Garden,  when 

&e  fports  of  the  latter  were  over,  the  fame  fpedlators  probably  rCf 

fbrted  to  the  former.     The  audiences  at  the  Bull  and  the  Fortune 

vcfe,  it  may  be  prefuroed,  of  a  clafs  ftill  inferior  to  that  of  the 

Globe.     The  btter,  being  the  theatre  of  his  majeft}''s  fervants,  muft 

Dcceflarily  have  had  a  fuperiur  degree  of  reputation.     At  all  of 

them,  however,  it  appears,  that  noife  and  (hew  were  what  chiefly 

ittn^ed  an  audience.    Our  author  fpeaks  in  Hamlet  of  '*  berattling 

the  common  [i.  e.  the  publick]  theatres.     See  alfo  A  Prologue  fpoken 

\j  a  company  of  players  who  had  feceded  from  /he  Fortune,  p.  1 88, 

B.  4;  from  which  we  learn  that  the  performers  at  that  theatre,  «  /# 

f^iithe  ears  of  groundlings,**  ufcd  "  to  tear  a  pajpon  to  tatters,** 

Infome  verfts  addrcfTed  by  Thomas  Carcw  to  Mr.  [afteru'ardt 
Sir  William]   D'Avenant,  «•  Ujwn  his  excellent  Play,  The  Juft 
fiolkn/*  1630,  I  find  a  fimilar  charader  of  the  Bu/l  theatre: 
"  Now  noife  prevails;  and  he  is  tax'd  for  drowth 
"  Of  wit,  that  with  the  cry  fpends  not  his  mouth.— 

"  thy  ftrong  fancies,  mj^-tures  of  the  brain 

"  Drefs'd  in  poctick  flames,  tl^y  entertain 

"  As  a  bold  impious  reach  ;  for  they'll  ftill  flight 

•*  All  that  exceeds  Red  Buii  and  Cockpit  flight. 

"  Thefe  are  the  men  in  crowdcvi  l.eap^  that  throng 

"  To  that  adulterate  ftagc,  \\  here  not  a  tongue 

*•  Of  the  untun'd  kennel  can  a  line  repeat 

**  Of  ferious  feofe;  but  like  lips  meet  like  meat: 

VoL.n.  N 
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thofe  at  B/ackfriars,  for  a  more  feledt  and  judicious 
audience.  This  appears  from  the  following  pro- 
logue to  Shirley's  Doubtful  Ha'r,  which  is  inferred 
among  his  poems,  printed  in  1646,  with  this  title: 

"  Prologue  at  the  Globe,  to  his  Comedy  called 
The  Doubtful  Heir,  which  (hould  have  been  pre* 
fented  at  the  Blackfriars.^ 

"  Cyentlemen,  I  am  only  fcnt  to  fay, 

*'  Our  author  did  not  calculate  his  play 

"  For  this  meridian.     The  Banhfidc^  he  knows, 

"  Is  far  more  fldlful  at  the  ebbs  and  flows 

**  Of  water  than  of  wit;  he  did  not  mean 

"  For  the  elevation  of  your  poles,  this  fcene. 

*'  No  (hews, — no  dance, — and  what  you  mod  delight  in,. 

•*  Grave  undcrftandcrs,^  here's  no  target-fighting 

*'  Upon  the  ftage;  all  work  for  cutlers  barr'd; 

**  No  bawdr)',  nor  no  ballads ; — this  goes  hard : 

**  But  language  clean,  and,  what  afie^ts  you  not, 

"  Without  impoflibilities  the  plot ; 


*»  Whilft  the  true  brood  of  aftors,  that  alone 
**  Keep  natural  unllrain'd  a^ion  in  her  throne, 
**  Behold  their  benches  bare,  though  they  reheaHe 
«•  The  terfer  Beaumont's  or  great  Jonfon's  vcrfc." 
The  true  brood  ofaHors  were  the  performers  at  Blackfrmri^  wfcc* 

The  Juft  Italian  was  a^ed. 

See  alfo  The  CareU/s  Shepherdefs,  reprefented  at  SalUbury-OOQlt; 

4to,  1656: 

*'  And  I  will  haften  to  the  money-box, 

"  And  take  vnyjbilling  out  again;-— 

•*  I'll  go  to  THE  Bull,  or  Fortune,  and  there  fee 

«*  A  play  for  ttvo-fence,  and  a  jig  to  boot." 

*  In  the  printed  play  thefe  words  are  omitted;  the  Want  of 
which  renders  the  prologue  perfectly  unintellinble.  The  comedf 
was  performed  for  the  fim  time  at  the  Globe,  June  i,  1640* 

9  The  common  people  ftood  in  the  Ghbe  theatre,  in  that  put  of 
the  houfe  which  we  now  call  the  pit;  which  being  lower  than  the 
ftage,  Shirley  calls  them  »/r^irrftanders.  In  the  private  playhoaib, 
it  appears  from  the  fubfequcnt  lines,  there  were  feats  in  the  pit* 

Ben  Jonfon  has  the  fame  quibble:  *'  —the  ujuUrfiandmg  gentle 
men  of  the  ground  here." 
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••  No  clown,  no  fquibs,  no  devil  in't. — Oh  now, 

•'  You  fquirrels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  you  do? 

••  Pray  do  not  crack  the  benches,  and  we  may 

««  Hereafter  fit  your  palates  with  «  play, 

••  But  you  that  can  contrad  yourfelves,  and  fit, 

•*  As  you  were  now  in  the  Blackfriars  pit, 

•'  And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lewd  noife  and  tongues, 

'*  Becaufe  we  have  no  heart  to  break  our  lungs, 

•*  Will  pardon  our  'vaft  llage,  and  not  difgrace 

**  This  play,  meant  for  your  perfons,  not  the  place." 

The  fuperior  difccrnment  of  the  Blackfriars  au- 
dience may  be  likewife  collefted  from  a  palTage  in 
the  preface  prefixed  by  Heminge  and  Condell  to 
the  firft  folio  edition  of  our  author's  works :  "  And 
though  you  be  a  niagijlrate  of  wit^  and  fit  on  the 
ftage  at  Blackfriers,  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraigne 
plays  dailie,  know  thefe  plays  have  had  their  trial 
already,  and  fl:ood  out  all  appeales/* 

A  writer  already  quoted  *  informs  us  that  one  of 
thefe  theatres  was  a  winter,  and  the  other  a  fummer^ 
houfe.'  As  the  Globe  was  partly  expofed  to  the 
weather,  and  they  acted  there  ufually  by  day-light, 
it  appeared  to  me  probable  (when  this  Effay  was 
originally  publilhed)  that  this  was  the  fummer 
theatre ;  and  I  have  lately  found  my  conjcfture  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript.  The 
king's  company  ufually  began  to  play  at  the  Globe 
in  the  month  of  May.  The  exhibitions  here  feem 
to  have  been  more  frequent  •*  than  at  Blackfriars, 

'  Wright. 

^  His  account  is  confirmed  hy  a  paiTage  in  an  old  pamphlet,  en- 
ndcd  Holland*!  Leaguer,  ^to.  1632:  "  5hc  was  moll  taken  with 
tbc  report  of  three  famous  am.>h)  ilieator*^,  which  llood  fo  neere 
fcuaied,  that  her  eye  might  take  view  if  them  from  her  lowed 
turret.  One  was //v  Cji:iint}it  of  ihc  Worlds  htQ2\x{^  halj\' the yecre 
a  nrorld  of  beauties  and  brave  fpirits  refortcd  unto  it.  The  other 
wa*  a  building  of  excL^lIcnt  //^v;  and  though  wild  bealls  and 
gladiators  did  moft  poirclTe  it,"  tiz. 

^  King  Liar,  in  the  titlo-page  of  the  original  edition,  printed  in 
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till  the  year  1604  or  1605,  ^hen  the  Banl^de  ^^ 
pears  to  have  become  lefs  falhionabley  and  lefs 
frequented  than  it  formerly  had  been.^ 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatick  pieces  (as  haf 
been  already  obferved)  were  performed  in  the  yards 
of  carriers'  inns,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  comedians^  who 
then  firft  united  themfelves  in  companies,  ere&ed 
an  occafional  ftage/*  The  form  of  thefe  temporary 
playhoufes  feems  to  be  preferved  in  our  modern 
theatre.  The  galleries,  in  both,  are  ranged  over 
each  other  on  three  fides  of  the  building.  The 
fmall  rooms  under  the  lowed  of  thefe  galleries  an- 
fwer  to  our  prefent  boxes  ;  and  it  is  obfervable  that 
thefe,  even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a  fub- 
fequent  period  cxprefsly  for  dramatick  exhibitions, 

1608,  is  faid  to  have  been  performed  by  his  majeftics  fenniitSft 
playing  tifuallj  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankfide. — See  alfo  the  Ikcnce 

granted  by  King  James  in  1603:  " and  the  {aid  comedies^ 

tragedies,  &c. — to  ihew — as  well  within  their  now  j^ii/boDiecaUed 
the  Globe, — "  No  mention  is  made  of  their  theatre  in  BLuk/rmn; 
from  which  circumftance  I  fufpedl  that  antecedent  to  that  time  oar 
poet's  company  pla}  ed  onlj  at  the  Globe,  and  purchafed  the  Black- 
friars  theatre  afterwards.  In  the  licence  granted  by  King  Chlrio 
the  Firft  to  John  Hemin^  and  his  aflbciates  in  the  year  1625,  Atf 
are  authorized  to  exhibit  plays,  &c.  "  as  well  within  thefe  M 
their  moft  ufual  houfes  called  the  Globe  in  the  coanty  of  Sumf, 
and  their  private  houfes  fituate  within  the  precind  of  the  BU^ 
fryers, — as  alfo,"  &c.  Had  they  poflciTed  the  Blackfriais  theatic 
in  1603,  it  would  probably  have  been  mentioned  in  the  fonoff 
licence.  In  the  following  year  they  certainly  had  pofleflton  of  it 
for  Marflon's  MaUeottteut  was  aded  there  in  1604* 

5  See  The  Works  of  Taylor  the  Water- poet,  p.  i7i»  edit,  1633. 

^  Fleck  no,  in  his  Short  Di/cour/e  of  the  Englijh  Stage ,  pnblifhed 
in  1 664,  fays,  fomc  remains  of  thefe  ancient  theatres  were  at  that 
day  to  l>e  feen  in  the  inn-yards  of  the  Cro/s-keji  in  Gracechnrch- 
ftrcct,  and  the  Bull  in  Bifliopfgate-ftreet. 

In  the  feventccn  playhoufes  ereded  between  the  years  1 570  and 
1 630,  the  continuator  of  Stowe's  Chronicle  reckons  **  five  immt  OC 
common  ofteries  turned  into  play-houfes.*' 
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ftill  retained  therr  old  name,  and  are  frequently 
called  rooms^'  by  our  ancient  writers.  The  yard 
bears  a  fufficient  refemblance  to  the  pit,  as  at  pre* 
lent  in  ufe.  We  may  fuppofe  the  ftage  to  have 
been  raifed  in  this  area,  on  the  fourth  fide,  with  its 
back  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money 
for  admiffibn  was  taken.  Thus,  in  fine  weather^ 
a  playhoufe  not  incomhiodious  might  have  been 
formed. 

Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  Globe^  and  I  fuppofe 
of  the  othtT  publick  theatres,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
Q)eare,  there  was  an  open  yard  or  area,'  where  the 
common  people  fi:ood  to  fee  the  exhibition ;  from 
which  circumilance  they  are  called  by  our  author 

7  See  a  prologue  to  If  this  be  mi  a  g9$d  P!aj^»  the  Devil  it  im  it, 
qooced  ia  p.  1 83,  n.  5.  Thefe  rooms  appear  to  have  been  fometiiiies 
taajjoycd,  in  the  in^cy  of  the  fta^,  for  the  parpofes  of  gallantry* 
**  Tbde  plays"  (fays  Strype  in  his  additions  to  Stowe's  Sttrue;^) 
*'beixi^  commonly  a^cd  on  fundays  and  feftivals,  the  charches 
were  torfaken,  and  the  play-houfes  thronged.  Great  inns  were 
nied  for  this  purpofe,  which  had  fecret  chambers  and  places  as  well 
JB  open  ftages  and  galleries.  Here  maids  and  good  citizens' 
dliildren  were  inveigled  and  allured  to  private  unmeet  contrads." 
He  is  fpeaking  of  the  year  1 574. 

'  <'  In  the  play-houfes  at  London^  it  is  the  fafhion  of  youthes  to 
•0  firft  into  the  jarde,  and  to  carry  their  eye  through  every  eal* 
kfy;  then  like  unto  ravens,  when  they  fpy  the  carion,  thither  they 
lye,  and  prefs  as  near  to  the  fairdl  as  they  can."  F/ajs  confuted 
im  Five  f enter al  Anions,  by  Stephen  Goffon,  15  80.  Again,  in 
Decker's  GuL  Homebooke^  1 600 :  <*  The  ilage,  like  time,  will  bring 
VOQ  to  moft  perfed  light,  and  lay  you  open;  neither  are  you  to 
be  hunted  from  thence,  though  the  fcar-cro-Tjues  in  the  jard  hoot  at 
you,  hifs  at  you,  fpit  at  you."  So,  in  the  prologue  to  an  old 
COOMCdy  called  The  Hog  has  loft  bis  Pearl,  1 61 4: 

**  We  may  be  pelted  otF  for  what  we  know, 

•*  With  apples,  eggs,  or  llones,  from  tbo/e  belonu^** 
Sec  alfo  the  prologue  to  "ibe  Doubtful  Heir,  ante,  p.  178 : 

••  and  what  you  molt  delight  in, 

•^   Grave  widerftanders^ — ." 
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groundlings^  and  by  Ben  Jonfon  "  the  under/landing 
gentlemen  of  the  grounds* 

The  galleries,  ovfcaffolds^  as  they  are  fometimes 
called,  and  that  part  of  the  hoiife  which  in  private 
theatres  was  named  the  pit,''  feem  to  have  been  at 
the  fame  price ;  and  probably  in  houfes  of  reputa- 
tion, fuch  as  the  Globe^  and  that  in  Blackfriars^  the 
price  of  admiflion  into  thofe  parts  of  the  theatre 
was  fixpencc,*  while  in  fome  meaner  playhoufes  it 


^  The  pit  Dr.  Percy  fuppofes  to  have  received  its  name  froin 
one  of  the  play-houfes  having  been  formerly  a  cock-pit.  This  account 
of  the  term,  however,  feems  to  ht  fomewhat  queftionable*  The 
^ce  where  the  feats  are  ranged  in  St.  Mary's  at  Cambridee*  if 
ttiU  called  the  ///;  and  no  one  can  fufpeA  that  venerable  fwrkk 
of  having  ever  been  a  cock-pit,  or  that  the  phrafe  was  borrowed 
from  a  pia^'houfe  to  be  applied  to  a  church.  A  ///  is  a  place  low 
in  its  relative  (ituation,  and  fuch  is  the  middle  part  of  a  theatre. 
'  Shakfpeare  himfelf  ufes  cock-pit  to  exprefs  a  fmall  confined  fitoa- 
tion,  without  any  particular  reference: 

"  Can  this  cock-pit  hold 

•*  Tlie  vafty  fields  of  France, — or  may  we  craoij 

"  Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  cafques 

"  That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt?" 

*  See  an  old  colledlion  of  talcs,  entitled,  IVits,  Fits^oMd  Fandeh 
4to.  1595:  "  When  the  great  man  had  read  the  actors  letter,  he 
prefently,  in  anfwere  to  it,  took  a  (beet  of  paper,  and  folding 
Jixpence  in  it,  fealed  it,  fubfcribed  it,  and  fent  it  to  his  brother; 
intimating  thereby,  that  though  his  brother  had  vowed  not  in  fnen 
years  to  lee  him,  yet  he  for  hisjixpeuce  could  come  and  feehiia 
upon  the  ilage  at  his  pleafurc." 

So,  in  the  Indud^ion  to  The  M/rgr/etick  Lady,  by  Ben  JonfoO» 
which  was  firft  reprefentcd  in  October,  1632  :  "  Not  they^fwo^ 
grounds  of  your  people,  that  fit  in  the  oblique  caves  and  wedges  o> 
your  houfe,  your  {nSvXjixpeuny  mecbatticks.** 

See  below,  Vorfcs  addrcffed  to  Fletcher  on  his  Faithful  Sbe^' 
hcrdefsn 

1  hat  there  vctrc  Jixpenny  places  at  the  Blackfriars  playhoofe,  a^^ 
pears  from  the  epilogue  to  Mayne's  City  Match,  which  was  aA^^ 
at  that  theatre  in  1657,  ^i^g  licenfed  on  the  17th  of  Novembe::^ — 
in  that  year: 
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was  only  a  penny,'  in  others  twopence/  The  price 
t>f  admiffion  into  the  beft  rooms  or  boxes,*  was,  I 

•*  Not  that  he  fears  his  name-can  fuffcr  wrack 
••  From  them,  v/hojixpence  pay,  and  flxpence  crack ; 
V  To  fuch  he  wrote  not,  though  fome  parts  have  been 
•«  So  like  here,  that  they  to  themfelves  oune  in.*' 
*  So,  in  Wit  ivitbout  Money,  by  Fletcher :  "  break  in  at 

^j%  like  prentices  for  three  a  groat,  and  crack  nuts  with  the  fcholart 
in  foMj  rooms  again." 

Again,  in  Decker's  Guh  Hornehooke,  1 609 :  *'  Yonr  gtoundhng 
and  gaiiery  commoner  buys  his  fport  by  the  penny.** 

Again,  in  Humours  Ordinarie^  ixihere  a  Man  may  he  vefy  merrii 
mad  exceeding  our//  ujedfor  his  Sixpence,  no  date : 

**  Will  you  ftand  fpending  your  invention*s  treafure 
**  To  teach  ftage-parrots  Tpeak  for  penny  pleafure?" 
.  *  **  Pay  thy  tijco-pence  to  a  player,  in  this  gallery  you  may  fit 
fcf  a  harlot."    Bell-maus  Night-'walk,  by  Decker,  i6i6. 

Again,  in  the  prologue  to  The  IVoman-hater,  by  Beaamont  and 

Fktdier,  1607  :  " to  the  utter  difcomfiture  of  all  fvoo-pemry 

gallery  men." 

It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  The  Rearing  Girl,  a  comedy  by 
Middkton  and  Decker,  161 1 » that  there  was  a  t^wo-penny  gallery  in 
Ae  Fortumt  playhoofe :  "  One  of  them  is  Nip ;  I  took  him  once  at  the 
tvf^-penny gallery  at  the  Fortune..'*     See  alfo  above,  p.  177,  n.  7. 

i  The  boxes  in  the  theatre  at  Blackfnars  were  probably  fmall, 
and  appear  to  have  been  enchfed  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  prefent. 
Sec  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrard,  dated  January  2c,  1635,  ^^^"ff* 
Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  51 1  :  "A  little  pique  happened  octwixt  the  duke 
of  Lenox  and  the  lord  chamberlain,  about  a  box-^x.  a  new  play  in 
the  Blackfriars,  of  which  the  duke  had  got  the  key ;  which  if  it 
bad  come  to  be  debated  betwixt  them,  as  it  was  once  intended, 
fiwae  heat  or  perhaps  other  inconvenience  might  have  happened." 

In  the  Globe  and  the  other  pubitck  theatres,  the  boxes  were  of 
confiderable  fize.     See  the  prologue  to  If  this  he  not  a  good  Play^ 
ihe  Devil  is  in  if,  by  Decker,  aded  at  the  Red  Bull: 
**  Give  me  that  man, 

*•  ^Vho,  when  the  plague  of  an  impofthum'd  brains, 
**  Breaking  out,  infetts  a  theatre,  and  hotly  reigns, 
•*  Killing  the  hearers'  hearts,  that  the  *vajl  rooms 
"  Stand  empty,  hke  fo  many  dead  men's  tombs, 
*'  Can  call  the  baniib'd  auditor  home,"  Sec, 
He  fcems  to  be  here  delcribing  his  antagonill  Ben  Jonfon,  whofe 
plays  were  generally  performed  to  a  thin  audience.     See  ^erjcs  01^ 
^^^^^  author,  by  Leonard  Diggcs,  V'ol.  IL 
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believe,  in  our  author's  time,  a  (hilling;^  though 
iafterwards  it  appears  to  have  rifen  to  two  (hillings,^ 
and  half  a  crown.'     At  the  Blackfriars  theatre  the 


*  •*  If  he  have  but  t^wel^vepence  in  his  purfc,  he  will  give  it  for 
the  heft  room  in  a  playhoufe."     Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Cb^radns^ 
1614. 
So,  in  the  prologue  to  our  author's  Khg  Henry  VIII: 

*t  Thofe  that  come  to  fee 

"  Only  a  (hew  or  two,  and  fo  agree 
•'  The  play  may  pafs,  if  they  be  ftill  and  willing, 
*'  I'll  undertake  may  fee  away  th^t  JBi/iitrg 
'*  In  two  (hort  hours." 
Again,  in  a  copy  of  Verfes  prefixed  to  Maflinger's  Bomdmn^ 
1624: 

"  Reader,  if  you  have  difburs'd  zjhilling 
"  To  fee  this  worthy  ftory,— .." 
Again,  in  the  Guh  Homebooke^  1609 :  '*  At  a  new  play  joa  tako 
up  the  fwel^vepenny  room  next  the  ftage,  becaufe  the  lords  and  you 
xiay  feem  to  be  hail  fellow  well  met." 

So  late  as  in  the  year  1658,  we  find  the  following  advertiieniciit 
at  the  end  of  a  piece  called  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spanmrds  or  P/rv, 
by  Sir  William  D'Avenant :  ''  Notwithftanding  the  ^reat  expence 
necefiary  to/cenes  and  other  ornaments,  in  this  entertainment^  there 
is  good  provifion  made  of  places  for  2i /billing ^  and  it  (hall  certainly 
begin  at  three  in  the  afternoon." 

in  The  Scornful  Lady,  which  was  a^ed  by  the  children  of  the 
Revels  at  Blackfriars,  and  printed  in  161 6,  one^ui-ftx-pemny  phco 
are  mentioned. 

7  See  the  proloeue  to  The  ^ueen  of  Arragon,  a  tragedy  by  Ha- 
bington,  afled  at  Blackfriars  in  May,  1 640 : 

«*  Ere  we  begin,  that  no  man  may  repent 
«*  Tijoofiillings  and  his  time,  the  author  fent 
*«  The  prologue,  with  the  errors  of  his  play, 
'*  That  who  will  may  take  his  money,  and  away." 
Again,  in  the  epilogue  to  Maine's  City  Match^  aded  at  BUck"^ 
friars 9  in  November,  1637  : 

*«  To  them  who  call't  reproof,  to  make  a  face, 

<'  Who  think  they  judge,  when  they  frown  i'the  wrongs 

place, 
'*  Who,  if  they  fpeake  not  ill  o'  the  poet,  doubt 
"  Thev  loofc  by  the  play,  nor  have  their  fwo  ftfillings  outrrr 
"  He  lays,"  &c. 
«  See  Wit  rwithout  Money,  a  Comedy,  aded  at  The  Fbmnix  i^ 
Drury-lanc  before  1620 : 
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price  of  the  boxes  was»  I  imagine^  higher  than  at 
the  Globe. 

From  feveral  paflages  in  our  old  plays  we  learn, 
that  fpedators  were  admitted  on  the  llage,^  and 
that  the  criticks  and  wits  of  the  time  ufually  fat 
there/    Some  were  placed  on  the  ground  $ '  others 

•*  And  who  extoll'd  you  into  the  half^crvwn  boxes, 
"  Where  vou  mieht  fit  and  mufter  all  the  beauties." 
In  the  playhoute  called  T'Ar  Hope  on  the  Bankfide,  there  were  five 
diferent-priced  feats,  from  fixpence  to  half  a  crown.     See  the  in^ 
dodion  to  Bartholomew  Fair^  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1614. 

9  So,  in  i^  mad  World  mj  Mafter$^  by  Middleton,  1608 :"  The 
^dort  have  been  found  in  a  momine  in  lefs  compafs  than  their^tfjir, 
dioagh  it  were  ne'er >/»//  of  gentlemen.'*    See  alfo  p,  1 87,  n.  8« 

*       *«  to  feir  attire  the  ftage 

**  Helps  much;  for  if  our  other  audience  fee 
''  Tm  OH  the  ftage  depart^  before  we  end, 
««  Onr  <witsgo  withjon  alh  and  we  are  fools.*' 
Prologue  to  411  Fools,  a  comedy,  afted  at  Blackfriars,  i6o;« 
««  By  fitting  on  the  ftage,  you  have  a  fign'd  patent  to  engroflc 
the  whole  commoditie  of  cenjure ;  may  lawfully  prefume  to  be  a 
gilder,  and  ftand  at  the  helm  to  fteer  the  paflage  of  fcenes*^'     GuU 
Hormebooke,  1609. 
See  alfo  the  preface  to  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our  author's 

works:  *• And  though  you  be  a  magifirate  ofiuit,  2Xi6.Jit  on 

ike  ftage  at  Blackfriars  to  arraigne  plays  dailie, — ." 

^  «<  Being  on  your  feet,  fneake  not  away  like  a  coward,  but 
iidiite  all  your  gentle  accjuaintance  that  are  J f  red  either  on  the  ru/bes 
or  on  ftooles  about  you ;  and  draw  what  troope  you  can  from  the 
ftage  after  you/'  Decker's  Guls  Homebooke,  1609.  So  alfo,  in 
Fletcher's  ^en  of  Corinth  : 

**  I  would  not  yet  be  pointed  at  as  he  is, 
**  For  the  fine  courtier,  the  woman's  man, 
**  That  tells  my  lady  ftories,  difiblves  riddles, 
**  Uflicrs  her  to  her  coach,  lies  at  her  feet 
•*  Atfolemn  mafaues." 
From  a  paflage  in  King  Henry  IF,  Part  I.  it  may  be  prefumed 
^t  this  was  no  uncommon  practice  in  private  aflemblies  alfo: 
•*  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rulhes  lay  you  down, 
«*  And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap,  ^ 

••  And  (he  will  fing  the  fong  that  pleafcth  you." 
This  accounts  for  Hamlet's  fitting  on  the  ground  at  Ophelia's 
"^^,  during  the  reprcfentation  of  the  play  before  the  king  and 
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fat  oa  ftools,  of  which  the  price  was  either  fix* 
pence/  or  a  Ihilling,^  according,  I  fuppofe,  to  the 
commodioufnefs  of  the  fitiiation.  And  they  were 
attended  by  pages,  who  furnifhed  them  with  pipq 
and  tobacco,  which  was  fmoked  here  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  houfe.*^     Yet  it  ihould  feem  that 


court  of  Denmark.  Our  author  has  only  placed  the  young  prince 
in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  probably  his  patrons  Euex  and 
SoQtharopcon  were  often  feen  at  the  feet  of  fome  celebrated  beantjr. 
What  fome  chofe  from  economy*  gallantry  might  have  recom- 
mended  to  others. 

4  "  ByJsttiMg  OH  theftage^  you  may  with  fmall  coft  porchafe  tt 
.Aeere  acquaintance  of  the  boyes,  have  a  goody/oo/  iox Jixfnut^^ 
Cuts  Homehooke, 

Again,  ibidem :  **  Prefent  not  }X)ur  felfe  on  the  ftagc,  (efpeciafljr 
at  a  new  play,)  untill  the  quaking  prologue — is  ready  to  enter;  for 
then  it  b  time,  as  though  you  were  one  of  the  properties,  or  tbt 
you  dropt  of  [i.  e.  off]  the  hangings,  to  creep  from  bdiind  tk 
arras,  with  your  tripos,  ot  three-legged  ftooU  in  one  hand,  andt 
Sefton  mounted  between  a  fore-finger  and  a  thumbe,  in  the  other." 

i       *'  Thefe  are  the  mod  wome  and  mod  in  falhion 
*<  Amongft  the  bever  gallants,  the  ftone-riders, 
'*  The  private ftage* s  audience,  the  t^wehfefetttty-Jioole  gentle- 
men." 
^he  Roaring  Girl,  a  comedy  by  Middlcton  and  Decker,  i6u* 
J^o,  in  the  Indudion  to  Marfton's  Malcontent,  1604 :  *•  By  God'» 
Aid  if  you  had,  I  would  have  given  you  butfixpence  for  your  ftooL" 
This  therefore  was  the  lowed  rate ;  and  the  price  of  the  moft  coiD" 
xnodious  (lools  on  the  (lage  was  ajhilling. 

f       «  When  young  Rogero  goes  to  fee  a  play, 
**  His  pleafure  is,  you  place  him  on  thefiage^ 
"  The  better  to  demonilrate  his  array, 
•*  And  how  he  fits  attended  by  his  page, 
••  That  only  ferves  to  fill  ihok  pipes  nvieh/moie, 
•*  For  which  he  pawned  haih  his  riding>cloak.'* 

Springes /or  Woodcocks,  by  Henry  Parrot,  161 5» 
Again,  in  SkiaUtheia,  a  coUedion  of  Epigrams  and  Satires,  1 598  < 

**  See  you  him  yonder  who  fits  o'er  the  ftage, 
^       •'  With  the  tobacco-pipe  now  at  his  mouth  ?*' 
lliis,  however,  was  accounted  **  a  cuftom  more  honoured  in  th^ 
breach  than  the  obfervance;"  as  appears  from  a  (atiricai  cpigrais 
by  Sir  John  Davics,  1 598 : 
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perfons  were  fuifered  to  (it  on  the  ftage  only  in  the 
private  playhoufes,  (fuch  as  Blackjriars^  &c.)  where 
the  audience  was  more  feled,  and  of  a  higher  clafs ; 
and  that  in  the  Globe  and  the  other  publick  theatres^ 
no  fuch  licence  was  permitted.^ 

The  ftage  was  ft  re  wed  with  rufties,*  which,  we 
learn  from  Hentzner  'and  Caius  de  Ephemera, 
was  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  the  iifuai  covering 
of  floors  in  England."^  On  fome  occafions  it  was 
entirely  matted  over;  *  but  this  was  probably  very 
rare.  The  curtain  which  hangs  in  the  front  of  the 
prefent  ftage,  drawn  up  by  lines  and  pullies,  though 
not  a  modern  invention,  (for  it  was  ufed  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  the  mafques  at  court,)  was  yet  an  appa« 
latus  to  which  the  fimple  mechanifm  of  our  ancient 
theatres  had  not  arrived ;  for  in  them  the  curtains 
opened  in  the  middle,  and  were  drawn  backwards 


"  A^lio  dares  affirm  that  Sylla  dares  not  fight  ? 

"  He  that  dares  take  tobacco  on  the  ftage ; 

"  Dares  man  a  whoorc  at  noon-day  through  the  ftrcet ; 

**  Dares  dance  in  Pauls ;"  &c. 

^  See  the  indudion  to  Marfton's  Maleamtent^  1 604*  which  was 
aftcd  by  his  majefty's  fervants  at  Elackfriars  : 

"  Tjreman,  Sir,  the  gentlemen  will  be  angry  if  you  fit  here. 

•*  iS"?^.  Why,  we  may  fit  ujx)n  the  ftage  at  the  prrvate  houfe. 
Thou  doft  not  take  me  for  a  countr}-  gentleman,  doft  ?  Eocft  thou 
think  I  fear  hiding  ?  Let  them  that  liave  ftale  fuits^  fit  in  the  gal- 
leries, hifs  at  me ." 

Sec  alfo  The  Roaring  Girl,  by  Middleton :  "  —  the  private 
ftage' s  audience, ."    Ante,  p.  1 86,  n.  5. 

*  **  On  the  very  rujhes  where  the  comedy  is  to  daunce,  yea,  and 
nuder  the  ftatc  of  Cambyfes  himfelfe,  muft  our  feather'd  eftridge, 
like  a  piece  of  ordnance,  be  planted  valiantly,  becaufe  impudently, 
beating  down  the  mews  and  hifTes  of  the  oppofed  rafcality." 
Decker's  Guls  Homebooke, 

9  Sec  alfo  Ben  Jonfon's  E'very  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  1 600 : 
"  Fore  G — ,  fwcet  lady,  believe  it,  I  do  honour  the  meancft  rtyJ^ 
in  thb  chamber  for  your  love," 

*  Seep.  176,  n.  6. 
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and  forwards  on  an  iron  rod.*  In  fomc playhoufa 
they  were  woollen,  in  others,  made  of  filk/  To- 
wards the  rear  of  the  ftage  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  balcony,*  or  upper  ftage ;  the  platform  of 

'  The  epilogue  to  Tancred  and  Gifmund,  a  tragedy,  159**  corfc- 
eludes  thus : 

«*  Now  dranvibe  curtaines^  for  our  fcene  is  done." 

Agsun,  in  Ladj  Alimony ^  1659  *  **  ^  X^^'  ta^gt'Cmrtams  arti* 
ficialTy  drawn,  and  fo  covertly  (hrowded,  that  Sie  fquint-eyed 
groundling  may  not  peep  in." 

Sec  alfo  a  ftage-diniAion  in  The  Firft  Dafs  EmiertaiMmaU  d 
Rutland  Hou/e,  bj  Declamation  and  hdufick^  after  ibt  Manner  of  tie 
Jncientf,  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  1658  : 

**  The  long  ended,  the  curtains  are  drawn  open  again,  and  the 
epilogue  enters," 

4  See  -/^  Prologue  upon  remwing  of  the  late  Fortune  Plajen  t$  it 
Bull,  by  J.  Tatham  ;  Fancies  Theatre^  1640: 

**  Here  gentlemen  our  anchor's  fixt ;  and  we, 

"  Difdaming  Fortune's  mutability, 

"  £xpe^  your  kind  accepunce;  then  we'll  fing, 

"  (Proted^ed  by  your  fmiles,  our  cvcr-fpring,) 

'<  As  pleafant  as  if  we  had  ftill  polTeft 

♦*  Our  lawful  jwrtion  out  of  Fortune* s  bread. 

•*  Only  we  would  requeft  you  to  forbear 

**  Your  wonted  cuftom,  banding  tile  and  pear 

•«  Againft  our  curtains ^  to  allure  us  forth; — 

«*  I  pray,  take  notice,  thefe  are  of  more  worth  i 

'*  Pure  Naples  Jilk,  not  worfted. — We  have  ne'er 

••  An  adlor  here  has  mouth  enough  to  tear 

«•  Language  by  the  ears.     This  forlorn  hope  (hall  be 

*•  By  us  refin'd  from  fuch  grofs  injur)- : 

"  And  then  let  your  judicious  loves  advance 

••  Us  to  our  merits,  them  10  their  ignorance.'* 

^  See  Nabbcs's  Ctyvent  Garden^  a  comedy,  1639: 

«*  Enter  Dorothy  and  Sufan  in  the  balcone,*' 

So,  in  The  Virgin  Martyr^  by  Maflinger  and  Decker,  1622: 

**  They  whifpering  belcnv.  Enter  ab(yve,  Sapritius ; — with  hi^ 
Artemia  the  princcfs,  Theophilus,  Spungius,  and  Hircius."  Af*^ 
thefe  five  perfonages  fpeak  from  their  elevated  fituation  during  \X^* 
whole  fcene. 

Again,  in  Marfton's  Fawne,  1606: 

«*  Whilll  the  zt\  [i.  e.  the  mufick  between  one  aft  and  another. 
is  a  playuig,  Hercules  and  Tiberio  enters ;  Tiberio  climbs  the  trr^ 
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which  was  probably  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  fupported  by 
pillars.  From  hence,  in  many  of  our  old  plays, 
part  of  the  dialogue  was  fpoken ;  and  in  the  front 
of  it  curtains  likewife  were  hung/  fo  as  occafionally 
to  conceal  the  perfons  in  it  from  the  view  of  the 
audience.  At  each  fide  of  this  balcony  was  a  box^ 
very  inconveniently  fituated,  which  fometimes  was 
called  the  private  box.  In  thefe  boxes,  which  were 
at  a  lower  price,  fome  perfons  fate,  either  from 
economy  or  Angularity.' 


and  is  received  ahtme  by  Dulcimcl,  Plulocalia  aiid  a  prieil:  Her* 
COks  ftays  beneath.** 

Sec  alfo  the  early  ouarto  edition  of  onr  author's  Rameo  andjulieu 
where  we  meet — "  Enter  Rameo  and  Juliet^  aloft**  So,  in  The 
Taming  of  a  Sbreno  (not  Shakfo6are's  play) :  "  Enter  aloft  the 
dronkard."-— Almoft  the  whole  ot  the  dialogue  in  that  play  between 
the  tinker  and  his  attendants,  appears  to  have  been  (poken  in  this 
balcony: 

In  Middleton's  Family  ofLwi^  i6o8>  fignat.  "S^  2.  b.  it  is  called 
$he  upper  ftage. 

*  *  This  appears  from  a  ftage-diredion  in  Maffinger's  Emperor  o^ 
Ae  Eaftt  1632:  **  Th^  curtaines  ^lawTi  abwe :  Theodofias  and  hss 
ennnchs  difcovered.*'    Again,  in  King  Henry  Fill : 

**  Let  them  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  dofe." 
Henry  here  fpeaks  from  the  balcony. 

«  *•  Whether  therefore  the  gatherers  of  the  pobliqoe  or  private 
playhoafe  (land  to  receive  the  afternoons  rent,  let  our  gallant, 
tiaving  paid  it,  prefently  advance  himfelf  to  the  throne  of  the  ftage. 
I  mean  roc  into  tbe  lord*t  roome,  tubicb  is  noto  but  the  ftager  fuburbt. 
No,  thofe  boxes, — by  the  iniquity  of  cuftom,  confpiracy  of  waiting- 
women,  and  gentlemen-ufliers,  that  there  fweat  together,  and  the 
covetous  fharers, — are  contemptiblv  thruft  into  the  teare^  and  much 
new  fatten  is  there  dambd,  by  being  fmother'd  to  death  in  dark-* 
nefs."  'DtQ\itt*sGnls  Homebooke,  1609.  So,  in  the  prologue  to 
Uk  old  comedy,  of  which  I  have  loft  the  title : 

•«  The  private  box  look  up  at  a  new  play, 
••  For  me  and  my  retinue;  a  frefh  habit 
*•'  Of  a  faihion  never  feen  before,  to  draw 
*<  The  gallanu'  eyes,  that  (it  upon  the  ftage." 
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How  little  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  were 
afiifted  by  fcenical  deception,  and  how  much  nccef- 
fity  our  author  had  to  call  on  them  to  "  piece  out 
imperfedtions  with  their  thoughts,"  may  be  collected 
from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  defcribing  the  ftate 
of  the  drama  and  the  ftagc,  in  his  time,  (about  the 
year  1583,)  fays,  *'  Now  you  (hall  have  three  ladies 
walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  muft  beleevc 
the  ftage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and  by  we  heare  news 
of  fhipwrack  in  the  fame  place ;  then  wc  are  to 
blame,  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the 
back  of  that,  comes  out  a  hidious  monfter  with  fire 
and  fmoke;  and  then  the  miferable  beholders  are 
bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while  in  the  mean  time 
two  armies  fly  in,  reprcfented  with  four  fwords  and 
bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  hart  wil  not  receive 
it  for  a  pitched  field.'* " 

The  firfl:  notice  that  I  have  found  of  any  thin^ 
like  moveable  fcenes  being  ufed  in  England,  is  ii^^ 
the  i^arrative  of  the  entertainment  given  to  Kin^^ 
James  at  Oxford  in  Augufl:  1605,  when  three  play^s 
were  performed  in  the  hall  of  Chrifl:  Church,  ojM" 
which  we  have  the  following  account  by  a  contem 

•  Sec  alfo  Epigrami  by  Sir  John  Davics,  no  date,  Ijut  printed  ^bJ 
Middleburgh,  about  1 598  : 

««  Rufus,  the  courtier,  at  the  theatre, 

**  Leaving  the  bed  and  moft  confpicuoas  placc» 
••  Doth  either  to  the  ftage  himfelf  transfer, 

"  Or  through  a  grate  dothjbcw  bis  double /ace, 
••  For  that  the  clamorous  fry  of  innes  of  court, 

•*  Fills  up  the  private  roomes  of  greater  price; 
••  And  fuch  a  place  where  all  may  have  rcfort, 

««  He  in  his  lingularity  doth  defpife."  ^^ 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  afcertain  the  precifc  fituadon  of  thc^^ 
private  boxes,  A  print  prefixed  to  Kirkman's  Drolls,  1673,  'uM-^ 
duces  me  to  think  that  they  were  at  each  iide  of  the  ftage-baIcony«^ 

•  Defence  of  Poejie,  1 59;,  Signat,  H  ^ 

7 
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poraiy  writer.  "  The  ftage"  (he  tells  us)  "  was 
built  clofe  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  it  feemed 
at  the  iiril  fight :  but  indeed  it  was  but  a  falfe  wall 
faire  painted,  and  adorned  with  (lately  pillars, 
which  pillars  would  turn  about ;  by  reafon  whereof, 
with  the  help  of  other  painted  clothes^  their  ftagc 
did  vary  three  times  in  the  afting  of  one  tragedy  :'• 
that  is,  in  other  words,  there  were  three  fcenes  em- 
ployed in  the  exhibition  of  the  piece.  The  fcenery 
was  contrived  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  is  defcribed  as 
a p'eat  traveller^  and  who  undertook  to  "  further 
his  employers  much,  and  furnifh  them  with  rare 
devices,  but  produced  very  little  to  that  which  was 
cxpcded."' 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  writer  of  this  account 
was  not  acquainted  even  with  the  term,  fcene^ 
having  ufed  painted  clothes  inftead  of  it :  nor  in- 
deed is  this  furprifing,  it  not  being  then  found  in 
this  fenfe  in  any  did:ionary  or  vocabulary,  Englifh 
or  foreign,  that  I  have  met  with.  Had  the  com- 
mon ftages  been  furnilhed  with  them,  neither  this 
writer,  nor  the  makers  of  didlionaries,  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  it.*     To  effedt  even  what  was 


•  Leiand.  CoUec.  Vol.  IL  pp.  651,  646.  Edit.  1770.  See  alfo 
p.  639 :  •*  The  fame  day,  Aug.  28,  after  fupper,  aboat  nine  of 
the  clock  they  began  to  aft  the  tragedy  of  Ajax  Flagelii^er, 
wherein  the  ftagc  'varieti  three  times.  They  had  all  goodly  annque 
appareil,  but  for  all  that,  it  was  not  afted  fo  well  by  many  degrees 
as  I  have  fcen  it  in  Cambridge.  The  King  was  very  wearie  before 
he  came  thither,  but  much  more  wearied  )>y  if;  and  fpoke  manf 
words  of  diflike." 

*  Florioy  who  appears  to  have  diligently  ftudied  our  cuftoms» 
illuftrating  his  explanations  on  many  occalions  by  Englifh  proverbs, 
fayings,  local  defcriptions,  &c,  in  his  Italian  Didionary,  1598. 
defines  Scena^  in  theie  words :  ^*  A  fcene  of  a  comedie,  or  tra- 
gedie.  Alfo  a  ftagc  in  a  theatre,  or  playhoufe,  whereon  they 
play;  a  Ikaftbld,  a  pavillion,  or  fore  part'of  a  theatre,  *wher€ 
fUjen  moke  them  naiie^  being  trimmed  'with  hangings,  out  of  whicti 
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done  at  Chrift-Church,  the  Univcriity  found  it 
neceffary  to  employ  two  of  the  king's  carpentersi 

th^  enter  upon  the  ftage.  U(ed  alfo  lor  t  comedie  or  a  tragcdie. 
Alio  a  place  where  one  doth  (hew  and  fet  forth  himfelfe  to  tlid 
world."  In  his  fecond  edition^  publiihed  in  1611,  inftead  of  tiiB 
words*  *•  A  fcene  of  a  comedie  or  tragedic,*'  we  find — **  Any 
one  fcene  or  entrance  of  a  comedie  or  tragedie*"  which  more  p^^ 
ciiely  afcertains  his  meaning. 

In  Cotgrave's  French  and  En^lifh  DifUonaiy  printed  in  161 1, 
the  ^oiajcene  is  not  found*  and  if  it  had  exiiled  either  in  Franco 
or  England*  (in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  are  now  confidering  it*)  it 
would  probably  have  been  found.  From  the  word  fa/at,  the  defi- 
nition of  which  I  (hall  liave  occafion  to  quote  hereafter*  the  writcf 
feems  to  have  been  not  unacquainted  with  the  £neli(h  ftajre. 

Bullokar*  who  was  a  phyfician*  publifhed  an  Englijb  Ex/^fihrh 
the  year  in  which  Shakfpeare  died.  From  his  definition  likewife  it 
appears*  that  a  moveable  painted  fcene  was  then  unknown  in  oar 
theatres.  He  defines  Scene,  '*  A  play*  a  comedy*  a  tragedy*  or 
the  diviiion  of  a  plav  into  certain  parts.  In  old  time  it  figmficd 
a  place  covered  with  boughes*  or  the  room  where  the  players  made 
them  readie."  Minfheu's  large  Englilh  Didionary*  wnich  he  calb 
A  Guide  to  the  Tongites,  was  publifhed  in  the  following  year*  16171 
and  there  Scene  is  nothing  more  than  **  a  theatre.'*  ^^y»  cycn  tb 
latje  as  in  the  year  1 656*  when  Cockeram's  Englifh  Diduonary*  or 
Interpreter  of  hard  En^lijb  tuords  was  publifhed*  Scene  is  only  faid 
to  be  "  the  divifion  of  a  play  into  certain  parts." 

Had  our  Englifh  theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  been  lar« 
nifhed  with  moveable  fcenes,  painted  in  perfpeAive,  can  it  be 
fupuofcd  that  all  thefe  writers  fhould  have  been  ignorant  of  it? 

It  is  obfcrvable  that  Cory  ate  in  his  Crudities^  410.  161 1*  when  he 
is  boaflin?  of  the  fuperior  fplendour  of  the  Englifh  theatres*  com* 
pared  with  thofe  of  Venice,  makes  no  mention  oi  fcenes.  «*  I  was 
at  one  of  their  playhoufes*  where  I  faw  a  comedie.  The  houfe  is 
very  beggarly  and  bafe  in  comparifon  of  our  flatcly  playhoaies  in 
England:  neither  can  their  adors  compare  with  us*  for  appentl^ 
Jhonvs,  and  mufickeJ*     Crudities ^  p.  2r47. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Charoberlaine*  when  he  it 
fpeaking  of  the  fate  of  the  performances  at  the  Fortune  theatre^ 
when  it  was  burnt  down  in  1621,  laments  that  "  their  tf//ffr;f/ and 
flay-boohs  were  loit,  whereby  thofe  poor  companions  were  quite 
undone;"  but  fays  not  a  word  of  fcenes.  See  alfo  Sir  Henry 
Wotton*s  letter  on  the  burning  of  the  Globe^  in  1613,  P*  '7^»  **•  ^* 

Malons. 

That  fcenet,  and  the  yroTd-^fccne,  were  ufed  in  161 8,  may  be 
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and  to  have  the  advice  of  the  controller  of  hi« 
works.  The  Queen's  Mafque,  which  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  preceding  January,  was  not  much  more 
fuccefsful,  though  above  3000I.  was  expended  upon 
it.  »^  At  night/*  fays  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  "  we 
had  the  Queen's  Mafke  in  the  Banqueting-houfe, 
or  rather  her  Pageant.  There  was  a  great  engine 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  had  motion, 
and  in  it  were  the  images  of  fea-horfes,  (with  other 
terrible  fifties,)  which  were  ridden  by  the  Moors. 
The  indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all  fifti,  and  no 
water.  At  the  further  end  was  a  great  fliell  in 
form  of  a  (kallop,  wherein  were  four  feats ;  on  the 
lowcft  fat  the  queen  with  my  lady  Bedford ;  on  the 
reft  were  placed  the  ladies  Suffolk,  Darby,'*'  &c. 


Soved  from  the  following  marginal  note  to  the  prologue  to  Bartoa 
oliday's  TEXNOFAMIA.   publilhed  in  that  year:    "  Here  the 
opper  part  of  the  fcene    open'd;     when   ftraieht  appear'd    aa 

Heaven^  and  all  the  pure  arts  fitting  &c« UiKj  defcended  in 

order  within  the  fcene^  while  the  mnfike  plaid."  A  fimilar  note 
is  appended  to  the  Epilogue,  concluding  thus:  "  and  then  the 
Heaven  clofcd." 

I  feizc  this  opportunity  to  obferve,  that  little  deference  is  due 
to  the  authority  of  ancient  DidHonaries,  which  ufaally  content 
themielves  with  allotting  a  fingle  fenfe  to  a  word«  without  attention 
to  its  difierent  (hades  of  meaning.     Steevbns, 

s  Letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  Mr,  Winwood,  London, 

J  [an*  1604.  [i.e.  1604-5,]  Winwood's  Memorials ,  11.  43.  Thi? 
encr  contains  fo  curious  a  trait  of  our  Britiih  Solomon,  that  I 
amnet  forbear  tranfcribing  another  paiTage  from  it,  though  foreign 
to  our  prefent  fubje^ :  "  On  Saint  John's  day  we  had  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Philip  Herbert  and  Lady  Sufan  performed  at  Whitehall, 
with  all  the  honour  could  be  done  a  great  favourite.  The  court 
wa»  great,  and  for  that  day  put  on  the  bed  bravery. — ^At  night 
there  was  a  Malk  in  the  hall,  which  for  conceit  and  fafhion  was 
fuicable  to  the  occafion.  The  prefents  of  plate  and  other  things 
gjvea  by  the  noblemen  [to  the  bride  and  bridegroom]  were  valued 
ac  acool.;  but  that  which  made  it  9  good  marriage,  was  a  gift  of 
the  Icing's  of  5001*  land,  for  the  bride's  jointure.    They  were 

Vol.  II.  O 
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Such  were  maft  of  the  Mafques  in  the  time  of 
James  the  Firft:  triumphal  cars,  caftles,  rocki, 
caves,  pillars,  tcmplcs>  clouds,  rivers^  triions,  &c* 
CQtnpofed  the  principal  pare  of  their  decoradort 
In  the  courtly  tnalques  given  by  his  fucceflbr  during 
the  firft  fifteen  years  of  his  reign^  and  in  Count  of 
the  plays  exhibited  at  court,  the  art  of  fccnery 
feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  improved.  In  1636 
a  piece  written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  called  L$%ffs 
Mijlre/i  or  ibe  ^een's  Mqfqut\  was  reprcfenced  it 
Denmark  Houfe  before  their  Majefties,  **  For  iht 
rare  decorements"  (fays  Hey  wood  in  his  preface) 
"  which  new  apparelled  it,  when  it  came  the  fecond 
time  to  the  royal  view,  (her  gracioys  majefty  tkn 
entertaining  his  highnefs  at  Denmark  Hcuj^upon  hk 
birth-day  J  I  cannot  pretermit  to  give  a  due  cb- 
racfter  to  that  admirable  artift  Mr.  Inigo  Joiics, 
mafter  furveyor  of  the  king*s  Morke,  &c.  ^vhai<> 
every  Uif^  nay  almoft  to  cv^ty  fceue^  by  his  excellent 
inventions  gave  fuch  an  extraordinary  luftrci  upos* 
^ytvy  occafion  changing  thejlage^  to  the  admirarion 

lodficd  in  ihe  co^ocil-cTmniWr,  where  the  kio^  in  hit  >^'>'  ^lT 
mghi'gs^ti  gave  them  a  rn'olk-mutm  before  ibcr  «^cre 
fpcnt  3  good  time  in  &r  u/^^  the  h^d^  choofe  whic^  you  will  Lv..»  -^ 
No  ceremony  was  omitted  of  bride-cakes,  points,  garten,  md 
gloves,  which  have  been  ever  finer  the  Ijverr  of  the  coiift ;  and  at 
tiight  there  was  fcwing  in  the  ftieet^  cafting  of  the  bride  €ldtiio(t» 
with  fniiny  other  yttny  forceries/* 

Our  poci  has  Iwrn  ccnfiire*^  for  indelicacy  «>f  langtjage»  pw** 
pularl)*  in  Hamlet's  convcrfalion  with  Optielis,  <}i!riiig  I  he  itfit* 
fcntBtion  of  the  ]>hy  before  ihc  court  of  Efenmiirk ;  but  unjnily^ 
for  he  undoubtedly  reprefemed  the  manners  and  cfjfi¥«rfiti0ii  «^ 
his  own  day  fuithfully.     What  tlie  decorum  of  ihofe  ttfii»  w» 
even  in  the  hi^hrft  ckf^^  may  be  coiijeftured  from  another  palEifV 
in  the  fame  letter:  ••  1  he  nit^ht's  work  [the  night  of  ihc'gween*' 
mafquc]   WHS  coneh>ded  with  a   ban<^ucrc  in   the  cre^tt   ch&n^)^^ 
which  was  fa  furioufly  .ilTiuiltcdi  (hat  down  went  tables  ^tnd  irdki 
before  one  bit  was  touched,"— iJuch  was  the  «mn  of  Kin^  J 
the  Ftrft* 
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of  all  the  fpe&ators.'*  Here,  ^  on  a  former  occ^ 
fion,  we  may  remark,  the  term  fcene  \%  not  uTed : 
the>f4^/  ^»as  changed  to  the  admiration  of  all  the 
ipedbators/ 

In  Auguft  1636,  The  Royal  Slave,  written  by  a 
very  popular  poet,  William  Cartwright,  was  a6ted 
at  Oxford  before  the  king  and  queen,  and  after- 
wards at  Hampton-Court.  Wood  informs  us,* 
that  the  fcenery  was  an  exquifite  and  uncommon 
piece  of  machinery,  contrived  by  Inigo  Jones. 
The  play  was  primed  in  1639;  and  yet  even  at 
that  late  period,  the  term  feene^  in  the  fenfe  now 
affixed  to  it,  was  unknown  to  the  author ;  for  de- 
fcribing  the  various  (cenes  employed  in  this  court-i 
exhibition,  he  denominates  them  thus :  *'  The  firit. 
Appearance^  a  temple  of  the  fun. — Second  Appear-* 
ance^  a  city  in  the  front,  and  a  prifon  at  the  fide," 
&c.  The  three  other  Appearances  in  this  play  were, 
a  wood,  a  palace,  and  a  caftie. 

In  every  difquifition  of  this  kind  much  trouble 
and  many  words  might  be  faved,  by  defining  the 
fubje<2  of  difpute.  Before  therefore  I  proceed 
further  in  this  inquiry,  I  think  it  proper  to  fay, 
that  by  a  Jcene^  I  mean,  A  painting  in  pcrlpedive 
on  a  cloth  faftened  to  a  wooden  frame  or  roller ;  and 
that  I  do  not  mean  by  this  term,  "  a  coffin,  or  a 
comb,  or  a  gilt  chair,  or  a  fair  chain  of  pearl,  or 
a  crucifix:'*  and  I  ani  the  rather  induced  to  make 
this  declaration,  becaufe  a  writer,  who  obliquely 
alluded  to  the  pofition  which  I  am  now  maintain- 
ing, foon  after  the  firft  edition  of  this  Effay  was 


4  If  in  osr  author's  time  the  publick  fta^  had  been  changed^  or 
in  other  words,  had  the  Globe  and  Blackiriars  playhoufe  been  fur* 
nifhed  withy^rv^/,  would  the/  have  created  fo  much  admiration 
at  a  royal  entertainment  in  1656,  twenty  years  after  his  deaths 

^  Hift^it  Jhiiq.  Univ.  0iQ9iu  L.  L  p*  ^44, 

O  a 
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publifhed,  has  mentioned  exhibitions  of  this  kind 
as  a  proof  of  the  fcenery  of  our  old  plays ;  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  point  is  completely 
eftabliflied  by  this  decijive  argument,  triumphantijr 
adds,  "  Let  us  for  the  future  no  more  be  told  of 
the  want  of  proper /r^«^j  and  drefTes  in  our  ancient 
theatres."^ 


•  «*  My  prefent  purpofc,"  fays  this  writer,  '*  is  not  (b  modi  to 
defcribc  this  dramatick  piece,  Vtbe  Seamd  Maidet^t  Tnrgtht 
written  in  1610  or  161 1,]  as  to  (bow  that  it  bears  abundant icb- 
mony  to  the  ufe  oi fcenery ^  and  the  richnefs  of  the  habits  then  wocib 
Thefe  particulars  will  be  fofficiently  exemplified  by  the  foUoiri^g 
fpeeches,  and  ftage-diredions : 

"  Enter  the  Tyrant  agen  at  a  &rder  door,  which  opened  bru^ 
him  to  the  tomb,  where  the  lady  lies  buried.  The  ToombekR 
difcovered,  richlie  fct  forthc." 

Some  lines  are  then  cjuoted  from  the  fame  piece,  of  which  the 
following  are  thofe  which  alone  are  material  to  the  prefent  pdat: 
"  Tjrant, — Softlee,  foftlcc; — 
*'  The  vaults  e'en  chide  our  fteps  with  mormoriog  founds. 

«♦  All  thy  ftill  ftrcngth, 

•'  Thow  grey-eyde  monument,  (hall  not  keep  her  from  us. 
•*  Strike,  villaincs,  thoe  the  eccho  raile  us  all 
•*  Into  ridiculous  deafnes ;  pierce  thejawes 
**  Of  this  could  ponderous  creature. — 
•*  O,  the  moone  rifes :  What  refledlion 
**  Is  throwne  around  this  fandtified  buildinge! 
'*  E'en  in  a  twinkling  how  the  monuments  glitter, 
'*  As  if  Death's  pallaces  were  all  maffie  fylver, 
"  And  fcorn'd  the  name  of  marble!" 
*•  Is  it  probable,"  (adds  this  writer)  "  that  fuch  direAions  ^tA 
fpeeches  ihould  have  been  hazarded,  unlefs  at  the  fame  rime  thcj 
could  be  fupported  and  countenanced  by  correfponding  icenery  Y* 

**  I  (hall  add  two  more  of  the  flage-dire^ions  from  this  tragedy.— 
'  On  a  fodayne  in  a  kinde  of  noyfe  like  a  wynde,  the  dores  dar- 
tcring,  the  toombeftone  flies  open,  and  a  great  light  appears  v^ 
the  midft  of  the  roombe ;  his  lady,  as  went  owt,  {landing  in  it 
before  hym  all  in  white,  fluck  with  jewells,  and  a  great  crucifix 
on  her  hreaft.'  Again :  "  They  bring  the  body  in  a  chayre,  dreft 
up  in  black  velvet,  which  fctts  off  the  paillnes  of  the  hands  and 
face,  and  a  faire  chayne  of  pearle  crofs  the  bread,  and  the  crucifix 
above  it,"  &c. 
**  Let  us  for  the  future,  Mr.  Baldwin,  be  told  withlcfs  coafideQce 
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A  pafTage  which  has  been  produced  from  one  of 
the  old  comedies,'  proves  that  the  common  theatres 
vere  furnifhed  with  fome  rude  pieces  of  machinery^ 
which  were  ufed  when  it  was  neceflary  to  exhibit 
the  defcent  of  fome  god  or  faint ;  but  it  is  manifell 
from  what  has  been  already  ftated,  as  well  as  from 
all  the  contemporary  accounts,  that  the  mechanifm 
of  our  ancient  theatres  feldom  went  beyond  a  tomb, 
a  painted  chair,  a  finking  cauldron,  or  a  trap-doori, 
and  that  none  of  them  had  moveable  fcenes.  Whei^ 
King  Henry  VIII.  is  to  be  difcovercd  by  the  dukes 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  reading  in  his  fludy,  the 
icenical  direction  in  the  firft  folio,  1623,  (which 
was  printed  apparently  from  playhoufe  copies,)  is, 
*'  ^be  King  draws  the  curtain^  [i.  e.  draws  it  openj 
and  Jits  reading  penjively ;"  for,  befide  the  principal 
curtains  that  hung  in  the  front  of  the  flage,  they 
ufed  others  as  fubflitutes  for  fcenes,'  which  were 


of  the  want  of  proper ^a//  and  drefles  in  our  ancient  theatres."— « 
Letter  in  The  St,  James's  CbronicU,  May,  1780. 

To  a]l  this  I  have  only  to  fay,  that  it  never  has  been  alTerted,  at 
kift  by  me,  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  a  tomb  was  not  lepreiented  on 
the  ftage.  The  mdnnment  of  the  Capulets  was  perhaps  reprefented 
in  R»meo  and  JmUet^  and  a  wooden  ftruAure  might  have  been  ufed 
for  this  purpole  in  that  and  other  plays ;  of  which  when  the  door 
was  once  opened,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  lamps,  falfe  ftones,  and 
black  cloth  difplayed,  the  |X)et  mi^ht  be  as  luxuriant  as  he  pleafed 
in  defcribing  the  furronnding  invifible  marble  monuments.  This 
writer,'  it  ihould  feem,  was  thinking  of  the  epigram  on  Butler  the 
poet :  we  aik  fox  fcenes^  and  he  gives  us  only  zjione. 

7  *•  Of  whyche  the  lyke  thyng  is  u(ed  to  be  ihcwcd  nvw  adays  in 
ftage-plajes,  when  fome  ^01/  or  {omt  fay nt  is  made  to  appcre  forth  of 
a  cloude;  and  fuccoureth  the  parties  which  fceraed  to  be  towardes 
fome  great  danger,  through  the  Soudan's  crueltie."  The  author's 
marginal  abridgement  of  his  text  is — "  The  lyke  manner  ufed  nowe 
at  9ur  days  in  ttage-playcs."  Accolajhu,  a  comedy  by  T.  iVdfgrave^ 
chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  1 540. 

«  See  Webftcr's  Dutcbe/s  ofUalfy^  afted  at  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars,  and  printed  in  1623 :  '*  Here  is  difcovered  behind  a  trofvetfe 

03 
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denominated  traverfes*  If  a  bedchamber  is  td 
reprerented,  no  change  of  fcene  is  mentioned ;  h 
the  property-man  is  fimply  ordered  fa  tbrHftfwlb§ 
Bfd^  or,  the  curtains  being  opened,  a  bed  is  exhi- 
bited. So,  in  the  old  play  on  which  Shakfpcare 
formed  bis  King  Henry  VL  P.  IK  when  Capdiml 
Beaufort  is  exhibited  dying,  the  rtaee-dire<faon  is—* 
**  Enter  King  and  Salifbury,  and  then  the  turtaim 
he  drawn^  [i,  e,  drawn  open,]  and  the  Cardinal  ii 
difcovcred  in  hh  bed,  raving  and  ftaring  as  if  he 
were  mad/*  When  the  fable  requires  the  Romai^ 
capito!  to  be  reprefented^  we  find  two  officers  ente  " 
"  to  lay  cufiiiona,  ds  it  wire  in  the  capitoL"  So^ ; 
King  Richard  JL  Atl  IV.  fc.  i :  **  Bolmgbrake^ 


the  artificial  figure*  of  Antonio  and  his  chilcifeiij  appearing 
they  were  4cad/'  In  The  /Jrx^?/^  Ciytirur,  a  fraff(?d\\  160^, 
foibwing  flage-dlre^ioti  is  fo«nd  ;  *'  Akxindcr  4rawcth  [tbte  h, 
draws  open]  iJ^r  curfm/te  0/  his  JfuJie^  where  he  difcovertlh 
dcvJU  fittinc  in  hi^  ^x^ntiBcals.'*  Again,  in  Smtirofr.afitXfhy  ~ 
1602  ;  "  Horaee  fitting  in  hisjfW?,  ^md  n  cstrimrrtt  1  « 
him  ba ruing,  books  lying  confufefily/'  &e.  In  IV1aHloit1[| 
jm  nvii/,  a  corncdy,  i6o7»  the  following  ftage-dLre^ion  ftl'" 
decifively  proves  this  poini :  "  Enter  m  Schoole-majacrt- 
[i.  e,  draws  open]  the  curtaim  hthtnd^  with  Batius,  No* 
Nathaniel,  ancf  Holifernes  Pippo,  fchooI-boye»»  (itting  with  I 
their  handes/*  Agnin,  in  Awinme^  hy  Sir  Wjlli.im  D*Ai 
1620:  "  He /rw-itvf /ir  Arrm,  and  diJesFvtrs  AW^nmi^t  Rhod< 
Valaaura,  ck&d  in  chaitirs-"  Again,  in  Thf  H'^mitn  m  tkt  a 
hy  Lilj,  1597  *  **  They  draw  thf  tuttmr  from  before  Naturo  I 
where  ftands  an  ima^^c  dad,  and  fomc  ynclad*  They  bring  for 
the  doaihed  image/'  Again,  in  R&mt&  ^nd  y^lkt^  1^97*  Juliet, 
ifter  fiie  ha^  fv* allowed  the  (itcpy  potion >  is  ordered  to  *'  throw 
lierfdfe  on  the  bed,  ^i/hm  ihe  cunamiu^  As  foan  as  Juliet  ha4_ 
fallen  on  the  bed,  the  curt^dn^  being  ftill  open^  the  ntirfe  ent) 
then  old  Capulet  and  h\%  Udy^  the  a  the  muncians  i  and  all  on 
fame  rp<it*  Jf  they  could  have  exhibited  a  bed-chamber,  and  th 
could  have  fubtlituted  any  other  room  for  it,  would  they  ha 
filtered  the  tnuficians  ami  the  Kurfc's  fervant  to  have  carried  on  i 
ludierotss  dialogue  in  one  where  Juliet  was  fuppofcd  to  be  Ijr 
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enter  as  to  the  parHamcnt.***  Again,  in  Sir  yohn 
Mdc£jtie,  1 600 ;  **  Emer  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and 
mf^Tj  ^  iri  a  chamber.'*  When  the  citizens  of 
Anglers  were  to  appear  on  the  walU  of  their  town, 
and  young  Arthur  to  leap  from  the  battlements,  I 
foppofc  our  anceftora  were  conrented  with  feeing 
?m  in  the  balcony  alread)^  defcribed  ;  or  perhaps 
ifcw  boards  were  tacked  together,  and  painted  (6 
to  refemble  the  rude  difcoloured  walls  of  an  old 
behind  which  a  platform  might  have  been 
near  the  top,  on  which  the  citizens  Hood  5 
:  fu  rely  this  can  fcarcely  be  called  R/ceni.  Though 
lubredly  our  poet's  company  Mere  furnifhed 
th  fome  wooden  fabrick  fufficiently  rcfcmbling 
a  tombg  for  which  they  muft  have  had  occafion  ia 

teral  plays,  yet  (bmc  doubt  may  be  entertained, 
ether  in  Romeo  ami  Juiiei  any  exhibition  of  Ju- 
lirt*s  monument  was  given  on  the  itage.  Romeo 
Hrfaapt  only  opened  with  his  mattock  one  of  the 
Rge  trap^doors,  (which  might  have  reprefented  a 
lomb-ftone,)  by  which  he  dele  ended  to  a  vault  be- 
neath the  ftage,  where  Juliet  was  depofited ;  and 
iii  notion  is  countenanced  by  a  paflage  m  the 
ii]r,  and  by  the  poem  on  which  the  diama  was 
unded,"* 
in  all  the  old  copies  of  the  play  la(l-mentioned 

**  S«  titefe  liagc-d  I  felons  lu  the  firil  folio. 

Viihy  I  jf/ami  into  this  bed  of  dcalh,— /*  R^mt<f  md  Juiiei^ 

IV*     Sa,   in  '//v  Trapkaf  Ht0ory  af  Ramem  ^tt4  yuiitf^  '  J^*  • 

♦*  And  ihcft  ottr  Romcuj*  the  'vutdt-fl^m  fti  ap-ri^h^ 
••  DrfitM^^d  downc^  and  in  h\%  has^A  he  bom  the  cAodle 
Ughi.  " 
ijuficft  howcvet,  afier  her  recovery,  fpeaks  and  dies  upon  the 
If  thertforc,  the  exhibition  wa«  fach  m  hai  becti  now  Tup- 
Romeo  mtift  have  hroughi  her  tip  in  his  arms  from  the 
>eiieath  the  ^gCp  after  he  had  killed  Paris,  and  tben  ^* 
I  hcr^^ — *^  O  my  love,  my  wtfc/'  &c* 

04 
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we  find  the  following  (lage-dire&ion :  •*  Tbey  march* 
about  the  ft  age  y  and  Jerving^men  come  forth  with  their 
napkins.'*  A  more  dccifive  proof  than  this,  that 
the  ftage  was  not  furnifhed  with  fcenes,  cannot  be 
produced.  Romeo,  Mercutio,  &c.  with  their  torch- 
bearers  and  attendants,  are  the  perfons  who  march 
about  the  ftage.  They  are  in  the  ftreet,  on  their 
way  to  Capulct's  houfe,  where  a  mafquerade  is 
given ;  but  Capulet's  fervants  who  come  forth  with 
their  napkins,  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  hall  or  falcon 
of  their  matter's  houfe :  yet  both  the  mafquen 
without  and  the  fervants  within  appear  on  the  fame 
fpot.  In  like  manner  in  King  Henry  VIII.  the  vciy 
fame  fpot  is  at  once  the  outfide  and  iniide  of  the 
Council-Chamber.* 

It  is  not,  however,  neceflary  to  infift  either  upon 
the  term  itfelf,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  painting  in  pcr- 
fpedlive  on  cloth  or  canvas,  being  unknown  to  our 
early  writers,  or  upon  the  various  ftage-dire&ions 
which  are  found  in  the  plays  of  our  poet  and  his 
contemporaries,  and  which  afford  the  ftrongeft  pre- 
fumptive  evidence  that  the  ftage  in  his  time  was 
not  furnifhed  with  fcenes ;  becaufe  we  have  to  the 
fame  point  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  Shakfpeare 
himfelf,^  of  Ben  Jonfon,  of  every  writer  of  the  laft 
age  who  has  had  occafion  to  mention  this  fubje(2, 
and  even  of  the  very  perfon  who  firft  introduced 
fcenes  on  the  publick  ftage. 

In  the  year  1629  Jonfon's  comedy  intitled  ^he 

.2^ew  Inn  was  performed  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre, 

and  defcrvedly  damned.    Ben  was  fo  much  incenfed 

at  the  town  for  condemning  his  piece,  that  in  1631 

'  Sec  Vol.  XL  p.  177,  n.  8. 

4       *'  In  your  imagination  hold 

*'  Thisflage,  the  fhip,  upon  whofe  deck 
"  The  fca-toft  Pericles  appears  to  fpeak." 
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pubUflted  it  with  the  following  title  :  ^be  New 
inne^  or  ibe  ligbi  Heari,  a  comedy;  as  it  was  never 
ad:cd,  but  tnoft  negligentJy  played*  by  fomc,  the 
kings  fervants,  and  more  fqueamifhly  beheld  and 

fnfured  by  others,  the  kings  fubjeds,  1629  :  And 
fW  at  laft  fet  at  liberty  to  the  readers,  his  Ma,''''* 
rvants  and  fabje<5b,  to  be  judged,  163 1/'  In 
the  Dedication  to  this  piece,  the  author,  after  ex- 
prcfling  his  profound  contempt  for  the  Ipe^Jtators* 
lifho  were  at  the  firft  rcprefentation  of  this  play, 

(s»  **  What  did  they  come  fur  then,  thou  wik  aik 
.     I  will  as  punctually  anfwer:  to  fee  and  to  be 
oe.     To  make  a  general  mufter  of  themfelves 
«  their  clothes  of  credit^  and  poflclTc  the  llage 
pinft  the  playe;    to  diilike  all,  but  markc  no- 
ing;  and  by  their  confidence  of  riling  between 
the  actes  in  oblique  lines,  make  affidavitto  the  whole 
houfc  of  their  nor  underllanding  one  fcene,  Arm'd 
|Mth  this  prejudice,  as  ibe  Jhgf  furmture  or  arras 
^m^teSf  they  were  there;  as  fpcctators  away;  for 
^^  faces  in  the  hangings  and  they  beheld  alike/* 
The  exhibition  of  plays  being  forbidden  fome 
le  before  the  death  of  Charles  IJ    Sir  W^iJIiam 
rAvcnant  in  1656  invented  a  new  fpecies  of  en- 


An  c^rdj^aoce  for  the  fupprcffing  of  all  flAge-pbys  and  intcr- 

Ba,  ins  cn^iflcd  Feb.   13,   1647' St  ^i^^  Olner  and  his  Saints 

I  to  have  bccri  \tty  diligent  \n  enforcing  it.  From  Uliitclockc's 

KraMricr/i,  p«  332,  hc  iearn  that  Csiprain  Bcthan  wa%  appobccd 

li|  Dec,   164^,)  Frovoft  Martial,  "  with  power  co  fciac  upon  ail 

blibd-^iigcnp  and  m/ttp^t^/t  jlagt'piajiJ* 

'*  to  Dec*  1649.     Some  ftagc- players  in  Saint  John's-ftjicet  [the 

W5«/i  theatre  was  in  this  tlreetj  were  apprehended  by  troopers^ 

pr  doothi   taken   away^    aad   ihcmrdvcs  carried   ro  prifon,** 

bi4ear,  p*  41  g. 

**  Jifl*  i6j5*  [1655-6.]  Flayers  raken  in  Newcaftle,  and  whipt 
fcrruguct,*'     ibid.  619. 
"  ^pL  4,  t6z6.     bir  Wiiliam  D'Areoant  primed  hb  Opera, 
^^^Wbuming  the  nicety  of  the  limei,"    Ibidem^  p,  659. 
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tertainmcnt,  which  tras  exhibited  at  Rutland  Haufd 
at  the  upper  end  of  Alderfgate-'ftreet-     The  tit 
of  the  piece,  which  was  printed  in  the  fitmc 
iSj  The  S-         '  Rbodrst  made  d  ReprefeHtation  by  t: 
Art  of  pi  i  ve  in  Scenes  i  and  ihe  Story  funft 

recital ive  Mujkk,     "  The  original  of  this  mufick/* 
fays  DrydeOj  "  and  ofihcfcenrs  which  adurned  his 
work,  he  had  from  the  Italian  operas i*   but  he 
heightened  hia  charaeters  (as  1  may  probably  ima- 
gine) from  the  examples  of  Comeille  and  fomc 
French  poets."     If^  fixty  years  before,  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  had  been  aided 
on  the  common  ftage  by  the  advantage  of  moveable 
fcenes,  or  if  the  term  fi^ne  had  been  familiar  to 
DWvenant's   audiencej    can  we  fuppofe   that  he 
would  have  found  it  necelfary  to  ufe  a  periphraf-     \ 
tick  defcriptionp  and  to  promifc  that  his  reprc-^ 
fentation  ihould  be  aflil^ed  by  ibt  art  ef  pro/pef/H/^^ 
infeenes  ?     '*  It  has  been  often  wiihed/'  fays  he  i^^ 
his  Addrcfs  to  the  Reader,  **  that  our  /t^fits  (ifcCi 
having   obliged    ourfelves   to  the  variety* of  /t^| 
changes^  according  to  the  ancient  dramatick  di^^ 
tinftions  made  for  timej  had  not  been  confined  to 
about  eleven  feet  in  the  height  and  about  fifteen  in 
depth,  including  the  places  of  paffage  referved  far 
the  mufick,"     From  thefe  words  we  leam  that  he 
had  in  that  piece  five  fcencs.    In  1658  he  exhibiltd 
at  the  old  theatre  called  the  Cockpit  in  Drurj-la 
The  Cruelty  qf  the  Spaniards  in  Peru^  expre/Yd 
vocat  and  tnflrumeninl  Mufick^  and  hy  Art  ^f 
fpedlive  in  Scenes,'     In  fpring  1662^  having  oi 


^  Fleckoo  in  the  preface  to  his  comedf  enutled  DtfmtfiUft  < 
M^e^  1667,  obfcfvr*,  that  "one  itMlmm  fcctic  with  four  door$  1 
do'*  ior  ihc  repfelcntjnon, 

^  In   **  The  Publuk  Intelligencer,    Mmmunkating   the   chief 
cccurrcRces   and  proccediii^i  within   the  domiiiions  of  England, 
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tsined  a  patent  from  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
built  a  new  playhoufe  in  Lincoln's-Inn^Fields,  he 
<^ened  his  tiieatre  with  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Siege 
qf  Rhodes y  which  fince  its  firft  exhibition  he  had  en-* 
larged.  He  afterwards  in  the  fame  year  exhibited 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes^  and  his 
comedy  called  The  Pf^its;  ^  thefe  plays/'  fays 
Downes.  who  himfeif  adbed  in  ne  Siege  of  Rhodes f 
"  having  ncvffcenes  and  decorations,  being  the  firft 
that  ever  were  introduced  in  England."  Scenes 
had  certainly  been  uled  before  in  the  mafqaes  at 
Court,  and  in  a  few  private  exhibitions,  and  by 
D'Avenant  hinifelf  in  his  attempts  at  theatrical 
entertainments  (hortly  before  the  death  of  Crom- 
well :  Downes  therefore,  who  is  extremely  ijiaccu- 
rate  in  his  language  in  every  part  of  his  book,  muft 
have  meant — the  firft  ever  exhibited  in  a  regular 
drama,  on  a  publick  theatre. 


Scotland,  ^d  Wales»  from  Mondaj,  December  ao,  to  Monday* 
December  27,  i6^S/'    I  find  the  following  notice    tal&ei^  of 
D'Avenant's  exhibition  hj  the  new  Prote^lor,  Kichard: 
•*  Whitehall^  December  2  j. 

"  A  eourie  ii  ordered  fo^  taking  into  oon^deration  the  Ofergf 
(hewed  at  the  Cockpitt  in  Drory  Lane»  and  the  perfons  to  whom 
it  ftands  referred,  are  to  &tid  for  the  poet  and  aAors,  and  to  inform 
chemielvet  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  to  examine  by  what 
astfaoricy  the  &me  is  expofed  to  publick  view ;  and  they  are  alfo 
to  take  the  beft  information  they  can*  concerning  the  aAing  of 
ilage>playes,  and  upon  the  whole  to  make  report,"  &c. 

The  Saints  wereeqoally  averfe  to  every  other  fpecies  of  feftivity 
a»  wtU  as  the  Opera>  and  confidered  bolydays,  the  common  prayer- 
book^  and  a  play-bqok,  jis  equally  pernicious;  for  ia  the  fame 
paper  I  find  this  notification: 

t»  It  was  brdered  by  his  Higboefs  the  Lord  Proteftor  and  the 
Council,  that  e£fe^hial  letters  m  written  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Loodan,  and  to  the  Joftices  of  peactf  for 
Wefiminfter  and  the  liberties  thereof,  Middlefex  and  Boiovgb  of 
Soothwark,  to  oie  their  endeavour  for  abolifliing  the  ufe  of  the 
fofiivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  other  feafts  called  holydaies ;  as 
alfo  for  preventing  the  ofe  of  the  oommtm  prayer-book." 
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I  have  faid  that  I  could  produce  the  teftimony  of 
Sir  William  D'Avenant  himfelf  on  this  fubjcd. 
His  prologue  to  The  ff^its,  which  was  exhibitra  in 
the  fpring  of  the  year  1662,  foon  after  the  opening 
of  his  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  if  eveiy 
other  document  had  perilhed,  would  prove  deci« 
lively  that  our  author's  plays  had  not  the  afliftance 
of  painted  fcenes.  "  There  are  fome^  fays  D'Avc- 
nant^ 

••  who  would  the  world  pedbadey 

«'  Thit  gold  is  better  when  the  fbmp  is  bad ; 

*•  And  that  an  w^fy  ragged  piece  of  eight 

"  Is  ever  true  in  metal  and  in  weight ; 

"  As  if  a  euinny  and  louis  had  Icis 

**  IntrinficK  value  for  their  handfomenefs. 

'*  So  diverfe»  who  outlive  the  former  age^ 

••  Allow  8  the  coarfenefs  of  the  ^laia  dd  ftage^ 

**  And  think  rich  vefts  zxAfcems  arc  only  fie 

••  Difguifes  for  the  want  of  art  and  wit." 

And  no  lefs  deciflve  is  the  different  language  of 
the  licence  for  eredling  a  theatre,  granted  to  him 
by  King  Charles  L  in  1639,  ^"^  ^^  letters  patent 
which  he  obtained  from  his  fon  in  1662.  In  the 
former,  after  he  is  authorized  "  to  entertain,  go- 
vern, privilege,  and  keep  fuch  and  fo  many  players 
to  exercife  adlion,  mufical  prefentments,  fcenes, 
dancing,  and  the  like,  as  he  the  faid  William  Davc- 
nant  fhall  think  fit  and  approve  for  the  faid  houfe, 
and  fuch  perfons  to  permit  and  continue  at  and 
during  the  pleafure  of  the  faid  W.  D.  to  aft  plays 
in  fuch  houfe  fo  to  be  by  him  ered:ed,  and  exercife 
mufick,  mufical  prefcntments,  fcenes,  dancing,  or 
other  the  like,  at  the  fame  or  other  hours,  or  times, 
or  after  plays  are  ended," — the  claufe  which  em- 
powers him  to  take  certain  prices  from  thofe  who 
Ihould  refort  to  his  theatre  runs  thus ; 


•  i.  c.  approve. 
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^*  And  that  it  Ihall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  faid  W.  D.  &c.  to  take  and  receive  of  fuch  our 
fubjedls  as  (hall  refort  to  fee  or  hear  any  fuch  plays, 
/cents,  and  entertainments  whatfoever,  fuch  fum  or 
ibms  of  money^  as  is  or  hereafter  from  time  to 
time  (hall  be  accuftomed  to  be  given  or  taken  ia 
other  playhoufes  and  places  for  the  like  plays,  fcenes, 
prefentments^  and  entertainments." 

Here  we  fee  that  when  the  theatre  was  (itted  up 
in  the  ufual  way  of  that  time  without  the  decora- 
tion of  fcenery,  {{oxjcenes  in  the  foregoing  pa(rages 
mean,  not  paintings,  but  (hort  (lage-reprefcnta- 
dons  or  prefentments,)  the  ufual  prices  were  autho- 
rized to  be  taken :  but  after  the  Reftoration,  when 
Sir  W.  D*Avenant  furni(hed  his  new  theatre  with 
fcenery,  he  took  care  that  the  letters  patent  which 
he  then  obtained,  (hould  fpeak  a  different  language, 
for  there  the  correfponding  claufe  is  as  follows : 

'*  And  that  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  faid  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  his  heirs,  and 
afligns,  to  take  and  receive  of  fuch  of  our  fubjeds 
as  (hall  refort  to  fee  or  hear  any  fuch  plays,  fcenes, 
and  entertainments  whatfoever,  fuch  fum  or  fums 
of  money,  as  either  have  accuftomably  been  given 
and  taken  in  the  like  kind,  or  as  (hall  be  thought 
reafonable  by  him  or  them,  in  regard  of  the  great 
cxpences  of  scenes,  mufick,  and  fuch  new  deco- 
rations as  have  not  been  formerly  uftd.'* 

Here  for  the  fiirft  time  in  thefe  letters  patent  the 
vioxAJcene  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  in  which  Sir  William 
had  employed  it  in  the  printed  title-pages  of  his 
mufical  entertainments  exhibited  a  few  years  be- 
fore. In  the  former  letters  patent  granted  in  1639, 
the  word  in  that  fenfe  does  not  once  occur. 

To  the  teftimony  of  D'Avenant  himfelf  may  be 
added  that  of  Dryden,  both  in  the  paflagc  already 
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quoted^  and  in  his  prologue  to  The  Rival  Ladies^ 
performed  at  the  King's  theatre  in  1664: 

•«  in  former  days 

'*  Good  prologues  wore  as  (caroe  as  now  good  plajtk— 
**  Yoa  now  have  habits,  dancts^/ceuet,  and  rfajmei; 
*'  High  language  often,  ay,  and  fenfb  fomediKS." 

And  flill  more  exprefs  is  that  of  the  atitber  of 
The  Generous  Enemies^  exhibited  at  the  King's  lli^ 
atre  in  1672  : 

*'  I  cannot  choofe  but  laagh,  vhco  I  look:  back  Sfd  fis 

**  The  ftranee  viciffitndes  of  poetrk. 

**  Your  aged  ^hers  casae  to  pb^  for  wit, 

**  And  (ac  knee-deep  in  niiUhelh  in  the  pit ; 

'*  Coar/e  bav^tigs  then,  tMftcai  rf  fcenet  ^tfiPt  m99nh 

*'  And  KidderminJUr  did  tbeftag§  adorn: 

*'  But  you,  their  wifer  ofispring,  did  advance 

*«  To  plot  of  jigg,  and  to  dnunalick  dance,'' 9  Iec* 

9  This  explains  what  Dryden  means  ia  his  prologoe  to  ?2r  Aw/ 
l^m^  quoted  above,  where,  with  fea^  ank  the  othar  aofdtiei 
introduced  after  the  Reftoratioii,  he  mentions  danifm  A  dipca  bf 
a  boy  was  not  uncommon  in  Shakipeare's  time ;  hut  fuch  dances  U 
were  exhibited  at  the  Dake's  and  King's  theatre,  which  are  but 
called  dramaikk  danctt^  were  unknown. 

The  following  prologue  to  Twtbridgt  Welit^  n&nk  ar  the  dakrt 
theatre,  and  printed  in  1 678,  is  more  diffufe  i^n  this  fiifgcd,  nA 
confirms  what  h^  been  dated  in  the  text : 

<*  The  old  Englifh  ftage,  confin'd  to  plot  and  fo^ 
**  Did  hold  abroad  but  (inall  intelligence; 
'<  But  iince  the  invafion  of  the  forcigny2ir/r<', 
•*  Jack-pudding  farce,  and  thundering  machine* 
**  Dainties  to  your  grave  anceftors  unknown, 
•*  Who  never  ^lilik'd  wit  becaufe  their  own, 
**  There's  not  a  player  hux  is  turn'd  a  fcout, 
*'  And  every  {cribbler  feuds  his  envoys  out, 
*'  To  fetch  from  Paris,  Venice,  or  from  Rome^ 
•*  Fantaftick  fbpp^cries,  to  pleafe  at  home. 
*•  And  that  each  ad  may  rife  to  your  defire, 
**  Devils  and  witches  mud  each  fcege  in^re; 
«*  Wit  rowlb  in  waves,  and  Ihowcrs  down  in  fii3e. 
**  With  what  ftrange  eafe  a  play  may  now  be  writ! 
*•  When  tlic  bed  half's  composed  by  pamting  it, 
'<  And  that  in  the  air  or  dance  lies  all  the  wit. 
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Thcfe  are  not  the  /peculations  of  fcholars  con- 
cerning a  cuftom  of  a  former  age,  but  the  tefti- 
mony  of  perfons  who  were  either  fpedacons  of  what 
they  defcribe,  or  daily  converfed  with  thofe  who 
bad  trod  our  ancient  ftage :  for  D'Avenant's  firft 
pky.  The  Cruel  Br$tber^  was  aded  at  the  Black;- 
friafs  in  January,  1626-7,  ^^^  Mohun  and  Hart« 
who  had  themfelves  adled  before  the  civil  wars^ 
were  employed  in  that  company,  by  whofe  immcp- 
diate  fucceflbrs  "the  Generous  Enemies  was  exhibited ; 
I  mean  the  King's  Servants.  Major  Mohun  adled 
in  the  piece  before  which  the  lines  laft  quoted  were 
Ipoken. 

I  may  add  alfo,  that  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  oF 
Hijbria  Htftrionica^  whofe  father  had  been  a  fpec- 
tator  of  feveral  plays  before  the  breaking  out  of 

'*  True  fcpfe  or  plot  woold  fbolprics  appear 

"  Faults,  I  fappofe,  yoa  feldom  jneet  with  here^ 

**  For  'ds  no  inode  to  profit  hf  the  ear. 

«•  Your  fouls,  wc  know,  arc  bsxvoi  in  yow  cyos; 

**  An  adcds  in  a  doud's  a  ilran£e  firprife, 

•*  And  you  ne'er  pay'd  treble  prices  to  be  mfc." 

The  French  dicatre,  as  we  leam  firom  Scaliger,  was  not  fumi(hai 

with  fcenes,  or  even  with  the  omameoCs  of  tapeftr)%  in  the  year 

1561.     Sec  Scaliger.     Po^//r«,  folio,  1561,  Lib.  I.  c.  xxi.     Both 

it,  however,  and  the  Italian  ftage,  appear  to  have  ha  J  the  decora-* 

tioB  of  fiaenery  before  the   Engjifli.     In   1638  was  pubiifhed  at 

Ravenna — Praika  di  fahbrkar  Scene  t  machine  utteatri^  di  Nicola 

Sibbatioi  da  Pefaro.     With  refped  to  the  French  ftage,  fee  D* Ave* 

aaot's  prologue  to  The  Secoad  Part  of  the  Siege  ofRb^es,  1663  • 

••  many  travellers  here  as  judges  come, 

**  From  Paris,  Florence,  Venice,  and  from  Rome; 
«*  Who  will  defcribe,  when  ^ny/ce/te  we  drtnv, 
**  By  each  of  ours  all  that  they  ever  faw  : 
•*  Thofe  praifing  for  cxtenfive  breadth  and  height, 
**  An  inward  diftance  to  deceive  the  fight." 
It  b  faid  in  the  Life  of  Betierton,  that  *«  he  was  fcnt  to  Paris  by 
king  Charles  the  Second  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  theatre,  that 
he  might  better  judge  of  what  might  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  our  own."     He  went  to  Paris  probably  in  the  year  1 666^  when 
both  the  London  theatres  were  ftiut» 
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the  civil  wars,  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  theatre  had 
no  f eeriest 

But,  fays  Mr.  Stcevcns,  (who  differs  with  me  in 
opinion  on  the  fubjedt  before  us,  and  whofe  fenti- 
ments  I  (hall  give  below,)  "  how  happened  it,  that 
Shakfpeare  himfelf  fliould  have  mentioned  the  ad 
oijhifting  fcenes^  if  in  his  time  there  were  no  fcencs 
capable  of  being  Jhi/ied?  Thus  in  the  Chorus  to 
Kwg  Henry  V : 

*  Unto  Southampton  do  wejS^ifi  wrfcene* 

"  This  phrafe"  (he  adds)  '*  was  hardly  more 
ancient  than  the  cuftom  it  defcribes.*'  ^ 

Who  does  not  fee,  that  Shakfpeare  in  the  pallage 
here  quoted  ufes  the  word  fcene  in  the  fame  fcnfc 
in  which  it  was  ufed  two  thoufand  years  before  he 
was  born ;  that  is,  for  the  place  of  adtion  reprc- 
fented  by  the  ftage;  and  not  for  that  moveable 
hanging  or  painted  cloth,  drained  on  a  wooden 
frame,  or  rolled  round  a  cylinder,  which  is  now 
called  a  scene?  If  the  fmalleft  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained of  his  meaning,  the  following  lines  in  the 
fame  play  would  remove  it : 


*  **  Shakfpeare,  (who  as  I  have  heard,  was  a  ranch  better  poet 
than  player,)  Burbage,  Heramings,  and  others  of  the  older  fort, 
were  dead  before  I  knew  the  town ;  but  in  my  time,  before  the 
ivars,  Lowin  ufed  to  attFalllaffe,"  &c, — •*  Though  the  town  was 
then  not  much  more  than  half  fo  populous  as  now,  yet  then  the 
prices  were  fmall,  (there  being  no  fcenesy)  and  better  order  kept 
among  the  company  that  came."  Hjftoria  Hiftriwica^  8vo-  1699- 
This  Eflay  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dialogue  between  Trueman^  an  old 
Cavalier,  and  Laveivit,  his  friend. 

The  account  of  the  old  ftage,  which  is  given  by  the  Cavalier, 
Wright  probably  derived  from  his  father,  who  was  bom  in  161 1» 
and  was  himfelf  a  dramatick  writer. 

'  Sec  Mr.  Steevens's  Shakfpeare,  1785,  King  John^  p.  ^6, 
n.  7. 
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«'  The  king  is  fet  from  London,  and  they^Air 
"  Is  now  tranjported  to  Southampton." 

This,  and  this  only,  was  the  Jkifting  that  was 
meant ;  a  movement  from  one  place  to  another  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  drama;  nor  is  there  found  a 
fingle  paflage  in  his  plays  in  which  the  word  fcene 
is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  required  to  fupport  the  argu- 
ment of  thofe  who  fuppofe  that  the  common  llages 
were  furniflied  with  moveable  fcencs  in  his  time. 
He  conftantly  ufcs  the  word  either  for  a  ftage- 
exhibition  in  general,  or  the  component  part  of  a 
play,  or  the  place  of  adlion  reprefented  by  the 
Hage:^ 

«'  For  all  ray  life  has  been  but  as  zjcentf 

•*  AAing  that  argument."     King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 

»•  At  your  induflnousyr^/'/  and  aAs  of  death." 

Ktng  John* 

4  And  fo  do  all  the  other  dramatick  ttrrite)^  of  hb  time.    So,  in 
B^wood's  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington^   1 60 1  : 

•*  I  only  mean — 

•*  Myfelf^n  perfon  to  prefent  feme  fcenes 

*•  Of  tragick  matter,  or  perchance  of  mirth." 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  Ram  Alley ^  or  Merty  Tricks,  a  comedy, 
1611: 

**  But  if  conceit,  with  quick-turn  dfceanes, — 

•*  May  Mrin  your  favours, — ." 
A{am,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Late  Lancajbire  Witches,  1634: 

«•  I  we  are  forc'd  from  our  own  nation 

••  To  ground  the  fcene  that's  now  in  agitation." 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  Shirley's  School  of  Compliments,  1629: 

*•  This  play  is 

«*  The  firft  fruits  of  a  mufe,  that  before  this 

••  Never  faluted  audience,  ncr  doth  meane 

■*  To  fwear  himfelf  a  fador  for  theyr^wr." 
Agam,  in  the  prologue  to  Hanribal  and  S^ipio,  1 637  : 

"  The  places  fomctimes  chang'd  too  f'»r  t\\t  fcene, 

•*  Which  is  tranflated  as  the  jnufick  plays,"  &c. 
Here  tranjlating  a  fcene  means  juft  the  fame  z.^Jhfting  a  fcene  in 
&f  Henry  K. 

I  forbear  to  add  more  inflances,  though  almoft  .every  one  of  our 
oU  plays  would  fumifh  mc  with  many. 

Vol.  II.  P 
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**  WM/cffte  of  deadi  hath  Rofcias  now  to  aA?" 

KmgHemnFL'hLTtm. 
«•  Thus  with  imagin'd  wbg  our  twiit  fcewe  flics,—," 

JOi^  Hemy  V. 
•*  To  give  ovLtfeene  fuch  growing^—*'*    /W. 
'<  Andfo  OMt/cene  inuft  to  the  battle  fly, — ."    /Ai^. 
«*  That  he  might  play  the  woman  in  die  fcemt." 

Cfmknu 
<«  A  queen  in  jeft,only  to  fill  the^M^."  Kiwg  RklMui  III. 

I  fhall  add  but  one  more  inf!ance  fix>m  AlPs 
ivell  that  ends  well: 

<*  Out/cefie  is  altered  from  a  ferioas  thing, 

<<  And  now  choftg'dvo  the  Beggar  and  the  KingJ^ 

from  which  lines  it  might,  I  conceive,  be  as  f»- 
fonably  inferred  that/f^»^/  were  changed  in  Shak« 
fpeare*s  time,  as  from  the  paflage  relied  on  in 
King  Henry  V.  and  perhaps  by  the  fame  mcidc  of 
realoning  it  might  be  proved,  from  a  line  above 
quoted  from  the  fame  play,  that  the  techfiical 
modern  term,  wings^  or  fide-fcenes,  was  not  un- 
known to  our  great  poet. 

The  various  circumftances  which  1  have  fiatcd, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  contemporary  writers/ 


$  All  the  writers  on  the  ancient  Engliih  ftaee  that  I  have  tbA 
with,  concur  with  thofe  quoted  in  the  text  on  this  fnbjedt :  *'  No^ 
for  the  difference  betwixt  our  theatres  and  thofe  of  former  timOt" 
(fays  Fleckno,  who  lived  near  enough  the  time  to  be  accurately  in- 
formed 9)  ^'  they  were  but  plain  and  fimple,  fwith  m  ^ker/eemsnf 
decorations  of  theftages  hut  only  old  tapeftrj,  amd  the  ftage  ftlC«d 
with  rulhes;  vnih  their  habits  accordingh-."  Short  Di/cemrftrfi' 
EngUJh  Stage^  1 664.  In  a  fubfequent  piSlage  indeed  he  adch,  **  For 
fcenes  and  machines,  they  are  no  new  invention ;  oor  maiqties,  and 
/ome  of  our  plajes^  in  former  times,  (though  not  fo  ordinaiy,)  blu- 
ing had  as  good  or  rather  better,  than  any  we  have  now.*'— To 
reconcile  ihis  paffage  with  the  foregoing,  the  author  muft  be  ftp* 
pofcd  to  fpeak  here,  not  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  pnblick  thcaticst 
but  of  mafqucs  and  private  plays,  performed  either  at  coort  or  ^ 
noblemen's  houfes.  He  does  not  fay,  **  fome  of  oar  dfemtrttf 
—-but,  **  our  mafqucs,  and  fome  of  oor  //<>/«/  having  had,"  ^ 
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furni(h  us,  in  my  apprchenfion,  with  decifive  and 

Wc  have  already  fccn  that  Lfyve*s  Miftrefs  or  the  ^ten't  Mafque  was 
exhibited  with  fccnes  at  Denroark-houfe  in  1 6^6.  In  the  reign  of 
Kine  Charles  I.  the  performance  of  plays  at  court,  and  at  pnvate 
hooiesy  feems  to  have  been  very  common  ;  and  gentlemen  went  to 
great  expence  in  thefc  exhibitions.  See  a  letter  from  Mr«  Garrard 
to  Lord  Straflford,  dated  Feb.  7,  1637  ;  Strafford's  Letters,  Vol.  IL 
p.  1 50 :  **  Two  of  the  king's  fervauts,  privy-chamber  men  both, 
have  writ  each  of  them  a  play.  Sir  John  Sutlin  [Suckling]  and 
1^^.  Barclay,  which  have  been  a^ed  in  court,  and  at  the  Black- 
fiuiB,  with  mach  applaufe.  Sutlin's  play  coft  three  or  four  hundred 
ftamii  fctdng  out :  eight  or  ten  fuits  of  new  cloaths  he  gave  the 
Bbjren ;  an  imheard-of  prodigality."  The  play  on  which  Sir  Joha 
Sodding  expended  this  l^rge  fum,  was  Aglaura. 

To  the  authority  of  FTeckno  may  be  added  that  of  Edwaid 
tiSBam^  who,  v^\i\%Tbeatrum  Poetarum^  ^^1\*  [article,  D'Ave- 
Bmttt  pndfes  the  poet  for  "  the  great  fluency  of  his  wit  and  fancy, 
cfeecuuly  for  what  he  wrote  for  the  Englilh  ftage,  of  which,  having 
bd  the  foandation  before  by  his  muncal  dramas,  when  the  ufuu 
pbyi  were  not  fufiered  to  be  acled,  he  tvas  the  firft  re^rver  and  im^ 
fnner^  hy  faiuted/cenes**     Wright  alfo,  who  was  well  acquainted 
widi  the  hiftory  of  our  ancient  itage,  and  had  ceruinly  converfed 
whh  imny  perfons  who  had  feen  theatrical  performances  before  the 
dril  wars,  cxprefsly  fays,  as  I  have  obferved  above,  that  ^*  fceuet 
were  firft  introduced  by  Sir  William  D'Avcnant,   on  the  publick 
ftage,  at  the  Duke's  old.  theatre  in  LincolnVInnfields." — «  Pre- 
feotly  after  the  Reftoration,"  this  writer  informs  us,  "  the  king's 
pbyers  aAed  publickly  at  the  Red  Bull  for  fome  time,  and  then 
xemoved  to  a  new-built  playhoufe  in  Vere-ftrcet,  by  Clare- market. 
There  they  continued  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  removed  to  the 
dieatre-royal  in  Dnir>'-lane,  where  they  ^/^  made  ufe  of  scenes^ 
msbkb  had  been   a   little    before  intrduced  UPON   THE   PUBLICK 
STAG!  by  Sir  IV,  D'Avenant  at  the  Duke^s  old  theatre  in  Lincoln  s^ 
Imnfieids,  but  afterwards  very  much  improved,  with  the  addition  of 
carious  machines,  by  Mr.  Bettcrton,  at  the  new  tlicatre  in  Dorfet 
Gardens,  to  the  great  expence  aiui  continual  charge  of  the  players." 
Hiftoria  Hiftricnica,  8vo.  1699,  p.  10.     Wright  calls  it  the  Duke's 
•^theatre in  LincolnVInn- Fields,  though  in  faft  in  1663  it  was 
a  new  building,  becaufe  when  lie  wrote,  it  had  become  old,  and  a 
new  theatre  had  been  built  in  Lincoln's- Inn- Fields  in  1695.     Ho 
is  heiefpeakingof /Ai^^i  a*td pla\crsy  and  therefore  makes  no  account 
of  the  nrafical  entertainments  exhibited  by  D'Avenant  a  few  years 
before  at  Rutland  Houfe,  and  at  the  Cock-pit  in  Dnir)'-lane,  in 
which  a  little  attempt  at  fcenery  had  been  made.     In  thofe  pieces, 
I  bdieve,  no  ftage-player  performed, 

p  2 
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incontrovertible  proofs/  that  the  ftage  of  Shak- 
Ipeare   was   not  furnifhed   with  moveable  painted 

^  I  fubjoin  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Stecvens,  who  difiers  vicfa  me 
in  opinion  on  this  fubjed ;  obferving  only  that  in  gcoeial  the  ptA 
fagcs  to  which  he  alludes,  prove  only  that  our  author's  playi  were 
not  exhibited  without  the  aid  of  machinery ^  which  is  noc  deiued; 
and  that  not  a  lingie  paflfage  is  quoted,  which  proves  that  a  mote- 
able  painted  fcene  was  employed  in  any  of  his  plays  in  his  tfaettc. 
The  lines  quoted  from  The  Staple  ofNe^s^  at  the  bottom  of  p.  2ic» 
muft  have  been  tranfcribed  from  fome  incorred  edition,  ibrtK 
original  copy,  printed  in  1631,  reads — scene,  not  sciirES;a 
variation  of  fome  importance.  The  words — **  the  vanomr  Jt^ng 
of  their  sc^v^"  denote,  in  my  apprehenfion,  nothing  more  thaa 
frequent  change  of  place  in  the  progre/s  of  the  drama  :  and  CfCn  if 
that  were  not  the  cafe,  and  thefe  words  were  ufed  in  the  modem 
fenfe,  they  would  not  prove  that  fcenes  were  employed  on  theftM 
in  Sbakfpeare's  time,  for  The  Staple  of  Ne<ws  was  not  exhibited  ml 
March,  1625-6. 

**  It  muft  be  acknowledged,'*  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  **  that  link 
more  is  advanced  on  this  occafion,  than  is  fairly  fupported  by  Ae 
teflimony  of  contemporary  writers. 

**  Were  we,  however,  to  reafon  on  fuch  a  part  of  the  fofajeft 
as  is  now  before  us,  fome  fufpicions  might  arile,  that  where  mi> 
chinery  was  difcovered,  the  lefs  complicated  adjund  of  fcenes  wis 
fcarcely  wanting.     When  the  column  is  found  ftanding,  no  one 
will  fuppofe  but  that  it  was  once  accompanied  by  its  ufual  entabb- 
ture.    If  this  inference  be  natural,  little  impropriety  can  be  com- 
plained of  in  one  of  the  ftage-di regions  above  mentioned*    Wheie 
the  bed  is  introduced,  the  fcene  of  a  bed-chamber  (a  thing  too 
common  to  deferve  defcription)  would  of  courfe  be  at  hand-nei- 
ther (hould  any  great  ftrcfs  he  laid  on  the  words  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.     Are  we  not  ftill  obliged  to  receive  the  ftage  alternately 
as  a  garden,  as  an  ocean,  as  a  range  of  rocks,  or  as  a  cavern) 
With  all  our  modern  advantages,  fo  much  oi 'vraijemhlance  is  want- 
ing in  a  theatre,  that  the  apologies  which  Shakfpeare  offers  for 
fcenical  deficiency,  are  ftill  in  lome  degree  needful ;    and  be  it 
always  remembered  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  not  poiitively  de« 
clarcd  that  no  painted  fcenes  were  in  ufe.     Who  that  mentions  the 
prefent  ftage,  would  think  it  neceffary  to  dwell  on  the  article  oC 
fcenery,  unlefs  it  were  peculiarly  ft riking  and  magnificent?    Sir 
Philip  has  not  fpoken  of  ftage-habits,  and  are  we  therefore  to  fop- 
po(e  that  none  were  worn  ?     Befides,  between  the  time  when  Sir 
Philip  wrote  his  Defence  ofPoe/y,  and  the  period  at  which  the  play» 
of  Shakfpeare  were  preientcd,    the  ftage  in  all  probability  haA> 
received  much  additional  embcllinimcnt,     Let  me  repeat^  that  i^ 
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Jcenes^  but  merely  decorated   with  curtains,  and 

in  1529  (the  date  of  Acolaftus)  machinery*  is  known  to  have 

exifted,  in  1592  (when  Shakfpeare  commenced  a  play-wright)  a 

^letter  number  of  ornaments  might  naturally  be  expeded,  as  it 

IS  ofual  for  one  improvement  to  be  foon  followed  by  another.    That 

die  plays  of  Shakfpeare  were  exhibited  with  the  aid  of  machinery^ 

the  following  ftage-diredions,  copied  from  the  folio  1625,  will 

abundantly  prove.    In  The  Tempeft^  Ariel  is  faid  to  enter  "  like  a 

barpey,  cla{»  his  wings  on  the  table,  and  with  a  quaint  device  the 

faanqnet  vanifhes."    In  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  the  fame  play,  Juno 

••  ddbnids ;"  and  in  Cymbelme^  Jupiter  «« defcends  likewife,  in 

dnmdcr  and  lightninc^>  fitting  upon  an  eagle."    In  Macbeth^  •'  the 

cauldron^irij,  and  the  apparitions  n/e^"    It  ooay  be  added,  that 

dK  dialogue  of  Shakfpeare  has  fuch  perpetual  reference  to  obje& 

Ibppofed  vifible  to  the  audience,  that  the  want  of  fcenery  could 

not  have  failed  to  render  many  of  the  defcriptions  uttered  by  hit 

fiieakers  abfurd  and  laughable. — MacduflF  examines  the  outfide  of 

uiTcmefs  caftle  with  fuch  minutenefs,  that  he  diflinguilhes  even  the 

aefts  which  the  martins  had  built  under  the  piojeding  parts  of  ita 

iDo£— Romeo,  (landing  in  a  garden,  points  to  the  tops  of  froit« 

trees  gilded  by  the  moon. — The  prologue-fpeaker  to  The  Second 

Fmt  §f  Kmg  Henty  IF.  exprefsly  (hows  3ie  fpedtators  "  this  worm* 

eaten  Dold  of  ragged  ((one,"  in  which  Northumberland  was  lodged. 

.  Jachimo  takes  the  moft  exafl  inventory  of  every  article  in  Imogen's 

bedchamber,  from  the  (ilk  and  filver  of  which  her  tapeftry  was 

wrought,  down  to  the  Cupids  that  fupport  her  andirons.    Had  not 

the  infide  of  thb  apartment,  with  its  proper  furniture,  been  repre- 

iisnted,  how  ridiculous  muft  the  adion  of  Jachimo  have  appeared! 

He  moft  have  (lood  looking  out  of  the  room  for  the  particulars 

fuppoied  to  be  vifible  within  it.     In  one  of  the  parts  of  King 

Htwry  yi,  2l  cannon  Ls  difcharged  againll  a  tower ;  and  converfa- 

tions  are  held  in  almofl  ever)'  fcene  from  different  walls,  turrets, 

and  batdements.     Nor  is  my  belief  in  ancient  fcenery  entirely 

founded  on  conjeflure.    In  the  folio  edition  of  bhakfpea re's  plays, 

1623,  the  following  traces  of  it  are  preferved.     In  King  John  : 

"  Enter,  before  Angt^n^    Philip   king  of  France,"  &c. — *•  £nter 

a  citizen  upon  the  <ivalls.*' — ••  Enter  the  herald  of  France  with 

•  "What  happy  deceptions  could  be  produc?d  by  the  aid  of  framework  and 
painted  canv2i,  wc  nuy  learn  trom  Holinihtd,  and  yet  mere  ancient  hiliorians. 
Ti^e  pig:anis  and  tourn.imcnts  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  Vlllth's  reign  very 
<:?^ucntly  required  that  the  calttes  of  ima^inar)  beings  fhould  b<'  exhibited.  Of 
f-tUcor-.rivAnc'.s  feme  dvlcrip tions  remain.  Thefc  extempore  buildings  afforded 
Autuial  IntFodudion  to  i'ceacry  on  the  (la^c. 
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arraB  or  tapeftry  hangings,  "which*  when  decaydlj 

trumpets  to  the  gates.** — **  Enter  Arthur  09  the  'njallsJ*  In  Kiitg 
Henry  F.  <<  Enter  the  king,  &c..  nvitb/calhg  ImdiUrt  at  Bmipmrr 
— «*  Enter  the  king  with  all  his  train  before  the  gaUt*'  In  Kmg 
Uenry  FJ.  "  Enter  to  the  protcftor  at  the  Tower  gaUt,*  &c«— 
«*  Enter  Salilbury  and  Talbot  on  the  nval/s.**—"  The  French  k» 
over  the  nvalh  in  their  fhirts." — **  Enter  Pucelle  om  the  t^  of  tig 
tgnver^  thrufting  out  a  torch  burning." — '*  Enter  locd  Scales  ttftm 
tie  torwer^  walkine.  Then  enter  two  or  three  citizens  beknr."*- 
**  Enter  King  and  Queen  and  Somerfet  on  the  terrace*** — ^"  Enter 
thr^  watchmen  to  guard  the  King's  tent.**  In  Coriolaseas:  **  Mar' 
cins  follows  them  to  the  gates,  andisjbut  in"  In  Timtm  :  "  Emt 
Timojn  in  the  <woods.'** — "  Enter  Timon  from  bis  cave.**  In  Jalm 
C^far :  **  Enter  Brutus  in  bis  orchard"  &c.  &c. — In  fliort,  wilk 
cut  charadleriflick  difcriminations  of  place,  die  hiftoncal  dnoHi 
pf  Shakfpeare  in  particular,  would  have  been  wrapped  in  leofiU 
confufion  and  oblcurity ;  nor  could  the  (pedator  have  felt  diepacA 
power,  or  accompanied  his  rapid  tranfitions  from  one  fitnaaon  to 
another,  without  fuch  guides  as  painted  canvas  only  could  funp^« 
The  audience  would  wiui  difficulty  have  received  thp  cataftrofue  tt 
Romeo  and  Juliet  as  natural  and  afiedine,  unlefs  the  decepcioo  wa 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  appearance  of  a  tomb.  The  manages 
)vho  could  raifc  ghofb,  bid  the  cauldron  fink  into  the  eardi,  and 
then  exhibit  a  train  of  royal  phantoms  in  Macbeth,  could  widileii 
difficulty  fupply  the  flat  paintings  of  a  cavern  or  a  grove.  Tbc 
artilts  who  can  put  the  dragons  of  Medea  in  motion,  can  man 
'  eafily  reprefent  the  clouds  through  which  they  are  to  pais,  fitf 
for  theie,  or  fuch  affillances,  the  fped^ator,  like  Hamlet's  roochcTa 
anuit  have  bent  his  gaze  on  mortify  me  vacancy ;  and  with  the  gad 
invited  by  the  Barmecide,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  mufl  have  fumilhed 
from  his  own  imagination  the  entertainment  of  which  his  eyes  wes 
Solicited  to  partake. 

<'  It  (hould  likewife  be  remembered,  that  the  intervention  of 
.civil  war  would  eafily  occafion  many  cufloms  of  our  early  theatici 
to  be  filently  forgotten.  The  times  when  Wright  and  Downes  pro- 
duced their  refpettive  narratives,  were  by  no  means  times  of  cxafti 

*  Apemancus  xnufl  have  pointed  to  the  fcenes  as  he  fpoke  the  fbUowioS 
lines: 

«  ■  fliame  not  thrfc  woods, 

c<  By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper*^ 
Again  t 

"  — ^  will  ttt'jie  moid  trees 
<*  That  have  outhv'd  the  eagle,"  &c 
A  piece  of  old  tapeitry  muft  have  been  regarded  as  a  poor  fubftitote  lor  tb^'^*^ 
towering  (hades. 
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appear  to  have  been  fbmetimes  ornamented  with 

nefs  or  curiofity.'  What  they  heard  might  have  been  heard  impeiv 
feSdyi  it  might  have  been  unfldlfolly  relaited;  or  their  own  memories 
laight  have  deceived  them  : 

<  Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  fumx  perlabitur  aura/  * 
^  One  alTertion  made  by  the  latter  of  thefe  writers^  is  chroncv 
SogicaUf  difproved.  We  may  remark  likewife,  that  in  prruatt 
tbcatxcs*  a  part  of  the  audience  was  admitted  on  the  ftase,  but  that 
this  licence  was  refufed  in  the /mh/t'ci  playhoufes.  To  what  circum- 
ftaiioe  (hall  we  impate  this  difierence  -between  the  cuftoms  of  the 
one  and  the  other  ?  Perhaps  the  prrvate  theatres  had  no  (cenes, 
die  fmhiici  had ;  and  a  crouded  ftage  would  prevent  them  from 
being  commodioufly  beheld,  or  conveniently  ihifted.*  The  /r^ 
Ji3mrtf  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  the  induction  to  his  Cjntbia*i 
Egnelt  might  be  properly  introduced  to  cover  old  tapefhv;  for 
iD  bang  pictures  over  faded  arras^  was  then  and  is  fHll  fomciently 
common  in  antiquated  maniions,  fuch  as  thofe  in  which  the  fcenes 
of  diamatick  writers  are  often  laid.  That  Shakfpeare  himfelf  was 
no  ftxanger  to  the  magick  of  theatiical  ornaments,  may  be  inferred 
fiom  a  paflage  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  fcenery  of  fageants^  the 
fidhionable  mows  of  his  time : 

*'  Sometimes  we  iee  a  cloud  that's  dragonifh, 

"  A  vapour  fometimes  like  a  lion,  a  bear, 

«*  A  towred  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 

**  A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 

"  With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 

**  And  mock  our  e5'es  with  air; — thefe  thou  haft  feen, 

«•  They  are  black  Vcfpcr'8/<»^rflrjf//."  + 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

«*  To  conclude*  the  richeft  and  moil  cxpcnfive  fcenes  had  been 

introduced  to  drefs  up  thofe  fpurious  children  of  the  Mufe  called 

•  To  fifift  a  fcene  is  at  leaft   a  phrafe   employed  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf  in 
VLwi  Henry  K: 

** and  not  till  then 

«  Unto  Southampton  do  wc  fijlft  eurfiate,"** 
and  by  Ben  Jonfon,  yet  more  appofitcly,  in  The  SrajJe  of  News: 

"  Lk,  Have  you  no  news  o'the  ftagc  ? 

««  Tk'i.  O  yes; 

«<  There  is  a  legacy  left  to  the  king's  players, 

<*  Bath  for  their  xarijui  Jhifting  of  the  j'ctncs, 

<*  And  dextrous  change  of  their  perfons  to  all  (hapes 

"  And  all  aif^julfes/*  &c. 

t  Afrrr  a  pageant  had  paflcd  through  the  ftreets,  the  charafters  that  compofed 
';  were  aflembled  in  fome  hall  or  other  fpacious  apartment,  wh*.re  they  delivered 
f  "ir  refpedlivc  fpeeches,  and  were  finally  fet  out  to  view  with  the  advintases  of 
r-^?*r  iccner)-  aad  decoration. 

P4 
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pidhires;^  and  fome  paflages  in  our  old  dramas 
incline  me  to  think,  that  when  tragedies  wercper-* 
formed,  the  ftage  was  hung  with  black.' 

In  the  early  part,  at  leaft,  of  our  author^s  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theatre,  the  want  of  fcencry 
leems  to  have  been  fupplied  by  th^  fimple  expedient 
of  writing  the  names  of  the  different  places  where 
the  fcene  was  laid  in  the  progrcfs  of  the  play, 
-which  were  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
viiible  to  the  audience.' 

Mafques ;  nor  have  we  fufficient  reafon  for  believing  that  Tragedri 
her  legitimate  ofl^prinn^,  continued  to  be  expofed  in  rasf,  wbue 
appendages  more  fuitable  to  her  dignity  were  known  to  be  witliip 
the  reach  of  our  ancient  managers.  Shakfpeaie,  Burbage,  and 
Condell,  niuft  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  acqwuntBd 
with  the  mode  in  which  both  mafques,  tragedies,  and  comedies 
were  reprcfented  in  the  inns  of  court,  the  halls  of  nohleiiieD»  aad 
in  the  palace  itfelf." 

'  "  Sir  C^ack,  I  am  none  of  yonr  freih  pi&ures,  that  nfe  to 
beautify  the  decayed  old  arras ^  in  2i  publick  theatre.**  IndoAiqato 
Cjntbia*i  Re<veh^  by  Ben  Jonfon,  i6ox. 

*  In  the  Indud^ion  to  an  old  tragedy  called  A  nvaming  for  fiof 
Wo/ren^  1 509,  three  perfonages  are  introduced^  under  the  names  of 
tragedy,  Con,edj^  and  Hifiory.     After  fome  conteft  for  fuperiorityi 
7rag  dj  prevails;  and  Hijiory  and  Comedy  retire  with  thefc  words; 
«'  Hip.  Look,  Comedie,  T  marked  it  not  till  now^, 
•*  The  Jt age  is  huvg  luith  blache,  and  I  perceive 
**  T  he  auditors  prepared  for  tragedie, 

**  Com.  Nay  then,  I  fee  ?i\t  (hall  be  entertain'd* 
*•  Thefe  ornaments  befeem  not  thee  and  me; 
**  Then  Tragedie,  kill  them  to-uay  with  forrow, 
•*  A^'e  II  make  them  laugh  with  mirthful  jefts  to-morrow/' 
So,  in  Marfton's  In/at iute  Counte/s,  1613  : 

••  1\\tjiage  of  heaven  is  hung  with  folemn  blacky 
*'  A  time  heft  fitting  to  ad  tragedies.** 
i^gain,  in  Danierb  Ci*vii  ff'arres.  Book  V,  1602  : 
•*  let  her  he  made  \\\t  fable  ftage  ^  whereon 
«•  Shall  firft  be  aded  bloody  tragedies.** 
Again,  in  King  Henry  I  L  IV.rr  I : 

••  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  biach,**  Sec. 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  The  Rape  0/ Luc rece,  1594: 

••  Black  fta^t  fur  tragedies,  and  murthers  fell." 
9  •«  W  hat  child  is  there,  that  coming  to  a  play  and  feeing  Thek^ 
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Though  the  apparatus  for  theatrick  exhibitions 
■was  thus  fcanty,  and  the  machinery  of  the  fimpleflr 
kind^  the  invention  of  trap-doors  appears  not  to  be 
modern;  for  in  an  old  Morality,  entitled.  All  for 
Money ^  we  find  a  marginal  dirediion,  which  implies 
chat  they  were  very  early  in  ufe.* 

We  learn  from  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  ASlors^ 
chat  the  covering,  or  internal  roof,  of  the  ftagc, 
was  anciently  termed  the  heavens.  It  was  probably 
painted  of  a  Iky-blue  colour ;  or  perhaps  pieces  of 
drapery  tinged  with  blue  were  fufpended  acrofs  the 
ifaige,  to  reprefent  the  heavens. 

Jt  appears  from  the  ftage-diredions  ♦  given  in 

mrriitem  upon  an  old  door^  doth  believe  that  it  is  Thebes  ?"    Defence 
wfPaefie^  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     Signat.  G.  1 595. 

When  D'Avenant  introduced  fcenes  on  the  publick  ftage,  this 
^iideot  pradice  was  ftill  followed.  See  his  Introdudion  to  bis 
Skge  of  Rhodes ,  1656:  "  In  the  middle  of  the  freefe  was  a  com- 
partment^  wherein  was  nxjrUten — Rhodes." 

^  "  Here — ^with  ibme  fine  coni'e}'auce,  Pkafure  (hall  appeare 
firom  bemeatbe.'*     All  for  Money  ^  ^  Sl^' 

So,  in  Marfton's  Atitonios  Rrvenge^  1602  : 
'*  Enter  Balurdo/iww  under  the  f  age." 

In  the  fourth  ad  oi  Macbeth  feveral  apparitions  arife  from  bc- 
peath   the  (Uge^    and    again  defcend.  ^^  The  cauldron  likewife 

**  Wiiyfnks  that  cauldron,  and  what  noifc  is  this?" 
In  The  Roaring  Girl,  a  comedy  by  Middleton  and  Decker,  1 61 1, 
Acre  is  a  character  called  Trap-door^ 

'  Apology  for  Adors,  1612.     Signat.  D. 

*  Spanijh  Tragedy,  1610,  Ad  IV.     Signat.  L. 

•'  Enter  Hieronimo.     He  knocks  up  the  curtain* 

"   Enter  the  duke  of  Caftile. 
*'  Caft.  How  now  Hieronimo,  where's  your  fellows, 
•'  That  you  take  all  this  pains  ? 

«*  Hiero.  O,  fir,  it  is  for  the  author's  credit 
••  To  look  that  all  things  may  go  well. 
«»  But,  good  my  lord,  let  me  entreat  your  grace, 
•*  To  give  the  king  the  copy  of  the  play. 
«*  This  is  the  argument  of  what  we  (hew. 
?«  CaJI.  I  will,  Hieronimo, 
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^bf  Spanijb  "Tragedy^  that  when  a  play  was  exhibited 
within  a  play,  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelfj  asii 
the  cafe  in  that  piece  and  in  Hamlet^  the  court  or 
audience  before  whom  the  interlude  )vas  per&rmed 
fat  in  the  balcony,  or  upper  flage  already  defcribed; 
and  a  curtain  or  traverfe  being  hung  acrois  the 
ftage/or  the  notice^  the  performers  entered  between 
that  curtain  and  the  general  audience,  ^nd  on  iti 
being  drawn,  began  their  piece,  addrefljng  dieon- 
felves  to  the  balcony,  and  regardlefs  qf  the  jpedbp* 
tors  in  the  theatre,  to  whom  their  backs  muft  have 
been  turned  during  the  whole  of  the  perfbnnance. 

From  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirkman's  Dr^Z/j,  printed 
in  1672,  in  which  there  is  a  view  of  a  theatrical 
booth,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  ftage  was  formerly 
lighted  by  two  large  branches,  of  a  form  fimikr 
to  thofe  now  hung  in  churches ;  and  from  Beau- 
mont's Verfes  prefixed  to  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shef- 
herdefs^  which  was  adled  before  the  year  161 1,  wc 
find  that  wax  lights  were  ufed.* 

Thefe  branches  having  been  found  incommo- 
dious, as  they  obflruded  the  fight  of  the  fpedatorSy^ 

/ 
•'  Hiero,  Let  mc  entreat  your  grace,  that  when 
*•  'The  train  are  paft  into  the  gf^Uefy^ 
•*  Yoa  would  vouchfafc  to  throw  mc  dowu  the  kqr» 
**  Caft.  I  will,  Hieronimo. 

«*  Enter  Balthazar,  nuith  a  chair. 
**  Hiiro.  Well  done,  Balthazar ;  hang  op  the  tilt : 
«*  Our  fcene  is  Rhodes.     What,  is  your  beard  on  V* 
Afterwards  the  tragedy  oiSoljman  andPtr/eda  is  esdiibited  beibie 
the  King  of  ^pain,  the  Duke  of  Caftile,  &c. 

'  "  Some  like,  if  the  ^uhix  lights  be  new  that  day." 

^  Fleckno  in  1 664,  complains  of  the  bad  lighting  of  the  ftag^* 
even  at  that  lime :  *•  Of  this  curious  art  [fcenery]  the  Italians  (tt*^ 
latttr  age)  arc  the  grcaieft  mailers;  the  French  good  proficient^ 
and  we  in  Englano  only  fcholars  and  learners  yet,Tiavingprocecd^ 
no  farther  than  to  bare  painting,  and  not  arrived  to  the  ftupendc^^ 
wonders  of  your  great  ingeniers;  efpecially  not  kttowiMgjet  bovr    ' 
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gave  place  at  a  fubfequent  peripd  to  fmall  circular 
woodea  frames^  furnifhed  with  candles^  eight  of 
vhich  wexe  hung  on  djie  ft^ge,  four  at  either  fidis  f 
and  thefe  within  a  few  years  wer^  wholly  remove4 
by  Mr.  (Jarrick,  whp,  on  his  return  from  Franice 
in  1765,  firft  introduced  the  prefent  comrnpiiious 
rofsthod  of  iUuminating  the  ftage  by  ligbt3  not 
vilible  to  the  audience. 

The  body  of  the  houfe  was  illuminated  by  crfifT 
fets,'  or  large  open  lanterns  of  nearly  the  farae  fizs 
with  thofe  which  are  fixed  in  the  poop  of  a  (hip. 

If  all  the  players  whofe  names  are  .eijumcratcd 
in  the  firft  folip  edition  of  our  author's  works,  be- 
longed to  the  fame  theatre,  they  compofed  a  nume- 
rous company ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  all 
performed  at  the  fame  period,  or  always  continued 
m  the  fame  houfe.*  Many  of  the  companies,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  ft^ge,  certainly  were  fo  tliin,  that 


fUfe  wr  Idghu^for  the  more  ad^qnfage  and  illuminating  ofihffceneu*^ 
Siwrt  Dijcourfe  of  the  Englifi  Stage. 

»  Sec  Cotgravc's  French  Diftionar)',  1611,  in  v.  Falot:  *•  A 
Cfcflet  light,  {/ucb  as  tbey  ufe  in  playhoujes^)  made  of  rqpes  wreathed^ 
pitched,  and  put  into  fmall  and  open  cages  of  iron/' 

The  Watchmen  of  London  carried  crelfets  fixed  on  poles  till  1 559 
(and  perhaps  later),     Stowe's  Survey ,  p.  i6o,  edit.  1618. 

*  An  a^or,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft  Mr,  Pope,  ibon  ^fter 
the  publication  of  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  fays,  he  could  prove 
that  they  belonged  to  feveral  different  companies.  It  appears  from 
'  the  MS.  Regifter  of  lord  Stanhope,  treafurcr  of  the  chamber  to 
king  James  It  th^t  Jofefb  TayUr^  in  161 5,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
diUm^  company  from  that  of  Heminge  called  the  lady  Elizabeth's 
fervants^  who  then  aded  at  the  Hope  oh  (he  Bankfide,  He  was  pro- 
bably however,  before  that  period,  of  the  king's  company,  of 
which  afterwards  he  was  a  principal  ornament.  Some  of  the  play- 
ers too,  whofe  names  are  prefixed  to  the  firft  foKo  edition  of  our 
author,  were  dead  in  the  year  1600,  pr  foon  after ;  and  others  there 
enumerated,  might  have  appeared  at  a  fubfequent  period,  to  fupply 
their  lofs.     Sec  the  Catalogue  of  Adors^  poft. 
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the  fame  ptrfon  played  two  or  three  parts  ;^  and 
a  battle  on  which  the  fate  of  an  empire  was  fuppofed 
to  depend^  was  decided  by  half  a  dozen  combatants/ 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  pra(5lice  in  their 
mock  engagements,  to  difcharge  imall  pieces  of 
ordnance  on  or  behind  the  ftage.' 

Before  the  exhibition  began,  three  flourifliet 
were  played,  or,  in  the  ancient  language,  there  were 
three  foundings/  Mufick  was  likewife  played  be- 
tween the  adls.*    The  inftruments  chiefly  ufcd,  were 


9  In  the  Indudion  to  Marfton's  AntoHw  (mdMellida^  i6o2»  T«n 
aflcs  Alberto  what  part  he  adts.  He  replies,  *'  the  neceflity  of  the 
play  forceth  me  to  ad  tnvo  parts"  See  alfo  the  Dramaiis  Fiffmtt 
of  many  of  our  ancient  plays ;  and  below,  p.  226,  n.  9. 

*  "  And  fo  our  fcene  muft  to  the  battle  fly, 

"  \\  here,  O  for  pity !  we  ihall  much  difgrace 
•*   With  four  orfi^e  mofi  *vile  and  ragged  foils, 
••  Right  ill  difpos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, 
«*  'I  he  name  of  Agincourt."     King  Henry  F.  A&.  IV. 
s  **  Much  like  to  fome  of  the  players  that  come  to  the  fcafSbU 
with  dnimme  and  trumpet,  to  pro&r  ikirmiih,  and  when  tbqr 
have  founded  alarme,  off  go  the  pieces,  to  encounter  a  (hadow,or 
conquer  a  paper  monftcr."    Scboole  of  Abufe^  by  Stephen  Gofoi 

'579-  . 

i>o,  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Ricbarde  Duke  of  Torke,  and  A 
Death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt,  1600  :  "  Alarmes  to  theblt- 
taile. — York  flies;  then  the  chambers  be  dijcharged\  then  enter  the 
king,"  &c. 

*  «*  Come,  let's  bethink  ourfelves,  what  may  be  found 
*•  To  deceive  time  with,  till  \Jtic  fccotid Joiwd," 

^otisfrcm  B lack-fry ars,  by  H.  Fitz-Jeoficry,  i6i7» 
See  alfo  the  Addrcfs  to  the  readers,  prefixed  to  Decker's  Satin' 
mafiix^  a  corr^edy,  i6c2  :  •*  Initead  of  the  trumfets  founding  ihriu 
before  the  play  begin,"  &c. 

^  See  the  Proh^gue  to  HaNnibal  and  Scipio^  a  tragedy,  1637  • 
**    1  he  places  fometimes  chang'd  too  for  the  fcene» 
««   V\  hich  is  tranflated,  as  the  mufick  plays 
"  Ectwixtthcads." 
The  pratiice  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  infiincy  of  ot*"' 
fta[^e.     ice  »hc   coiicluding  lines  of  the  fccond  adt  of  Gamm^ 
Gurton's  i\ eedie,  1575: 
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trumpets,  cornets,  hautboys,  lutes,  recorders,  viols» 
and  organs.*  The  band,  which,  I  believe,  did  not 
confift  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  performers,  fat 
(as  I  have  been  told  by  a  very  ancient  ftage- veteran, 
who  had  his  information  from  Boman,  the  contem- 
porary of  Betterton,)  in  an  upper  balcony,  over 
what  is  now  called  the  ftage-box.' 

From  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript  I  learn, 
that  the  muficians  belonging  to  Shakfpeare*s  com* 
pany  were   obliged  to  pay  the  Mafter   of   the 


••  In  the  towne  will  I,  my  frendes  to  vyfit  there, 

"  And  hether  ftraight  again,  to  fee  the  end  of  this  eere: 

••  In  the  meam  time,  feitnues,  pipe  upp  jour  fiddles,  I  lay  take 

them, 
"  And  let  your  freyndes  here  fuch  mirth  as  ye  can  make 
them." 
It  has  been  thought  by  fome  that  our  author*s  dramas  were  ex- 
hibited without  any  paufes,  in  an  unbroken  continuity  of  fcencs« 
Bat  this  appears  to  be  a  miilake.     In  a  copy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
IC99,  BOW  before  roe,  which  certainly  belonged  to  the  playhoufe, 
ine  endings  of  the  ads  are  marked  in  the  margin ;  and  diredions 
are  given  for  mufick  to  be  played  between  each  ad.     The  marginal 
dirmions  in  this  copy  appear  to  be  of  a  very  old  date,  one  of 
them  being  in  the  ancient  ftyle  and  hand — **  Playe  muficke** 

^  See  the  (lage-diredions  in  Marilon's  Sopboxijha,  aded  at  the 
Blackfriars  theatre,  in  i6c6: 

••  The  ladies  draw  the  curtains  about  S«phoni(ba; — the  comets 
and  mans  playing  loud  full  muficke  for  the  ad«     Signat.  B  4* 

•'  Organ  mixt  with  recorders,  for  this  ad.     Signat.  D  2. 

**  Organs,  viols,  and  voices,  play  for  this  ad.     Signat.  E  2. 

"•  A  bafc  lute  and  a  treble  viol  play  for  this  ad,"     Signat.  F  1 

'  In  the  laft  fccnc  of  Maflinger's  City  Madim,  which  was  firft 
lAedat  blackfriars.  May  25,  1632,  Orpheus  is  introduced  chanting 
ihofe  ravifliing  llrains  with  which  he  moved 

*•  Charon  and  Cerberus,  to  give  him  way 
'•  To  fetch  from  hell  his  lull  Eurvdice.' 
The  following  ftage-dircdion,  which  is  found  in  the  preceding 
fane,  fupports  what  has  been  fuggelled  above,  concerning  the  fta- 
tion  of  tne  muficians  in  our  ancient  theatres  :  •*  Muficians  come 
dotun,  [i,  e.  are  to  come  down,  J  to  make  reaJy  for  the  fong  at 
Arrai."    This  fong  was  10  be  fung  behind  the  arra^. 
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Revels  an  annual  fee  for  a  licence  to  play  in  ihi 
theatre,* 

Not  very  long  after  our  poet's  death  the  Blacks 
friars'  band  was  more  numerous ;  *  and  their  repu* 
tation  was  fo  high  as  to  be  noticed  by  Sir  Bulftrode 
Whitelocke,  in  an  account  which  he  has  left  of  the 
Iplendid  Mafquc  given  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
on  the  fecond  of  February,  1633-4,  entitled  The 
Triumph  of  Peace^  and  intended,  as  he  himlelf  iff. 
forms  us,  *'  to  manifeil  the  difference  of  thdf 
opinion  from  Mr.  Prynne's  new  learning,  and  to 
confute  his  Hijlriomajlix  againft  interludes." 

A  very  particular  account  of  this  mafqueis  found 
in  his  Memorials ;  but  that  which  Dr.  Burney  has 
lately  given  in  his  very  curious  and  elegant  Hiftmj 
cf  Muficky  from  a  manufcript  in  the  pofleflion  of 
Dr.  Moreton,  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum^  contains 
fome  minute  particulars  not  noticed  in  the  fbrmer 
printed  account,  and  among  others  an  eulogy  on 
our  poet's  band  of  muficians. 

"  For  the  Muficke,"  fays  Whitelocke,  «  which 
was  particularly  committed  to  my  charge,  I  gave 
to  Mr.  Ives,  and  to  Mr.  Lawes,  lool.  a  piece  for 
their  rewards :  for  the  four  French  gentlemen,  the 
queen's  fervants,  I  thought  that  a  handfomeand 
liberall  gratifying  of  them  would  be  made  known 
to  the  queen,  their  miftris,  and  well  taken  by  her. 
I  therefore  invited  them  one  morning  to  a  collation 

*  "  For  a  warrant  to  the  Mufitions  of  the  king's  company,  tkii 
9th  of  April,  1627, — ^.i.  o.  o."    MS.  Herbert. 

9  In  a  warrant  of  protc^ion  now  before  me,  figned  by  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  and  dated  from  the  Office  of  the  Revels,  Dec.  17, 
1624,  Nicholas  Undcrhill,  Robert  Pallant,  John  Rhodes,  aid 
ieventeen  others,  are  mentioned  as  being  *'  all  imployed  by  the 
kings  Ma.^^  fervants  in  theire  qoallity  of  playinge  as  iiiafitkoi» 
and  other  neceflary  attendants." 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  376. 
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att  St.  Dunftan's  taverne,  in  the  great  room,  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  where  each  of  them  had  his  plate 
lay'd  by  him,  covered,  and  the  napkin  by  it,  and 
when  they  opened  their  plates,  they  found  in  each 
of  them  forty  pieces  of  gould,  of  their  matter's 
coync,  for  the  firft  difh,  and  they  had  caufc  to  be 
miich  pleafed  with  this  furprifall. 

'*  The  reft  of  the  mufitians  had  rewards  an- 
fwearable  to  their  parts  and  qualities;  and  the 
whole  charge  of  the  muficke  came  to  about  one 
thoufand  pounds.  The  clothes  of  the  horfemen 
reckoned  one  with  another  at^f.icx)  a  fuit,  att  the 
]eatt»  amounted  to  ;^.  10,000. — The  charges  of  all 
the  reft  of  the  mafque,  which  were  borne  by  the 
Ibcieties,  were  accounted  to  be  above  twenty 
thoufand  pounds. 

"  I  was  fo  converfant  with  the  mufitians,  and  fb 
willing  to  gain  their  favour,  efpecially  at  this  time, 
that  I  compofed  an  aier  my  felfe,  with  the  afliftance 
of  Mr.  Ives,  and  called  it   IVhitelocke^s  Coranioi 
which  being  cried  up,  was  firft  played  publiquely 
by  the  Blackefryars  Muficke,  ivbo  were  then  efteeined 
■  the  beft  of  common  mufitians  in  London.     Whenever 
I  came  to  that  houfe,  (as  I  did  fometimes  in  thofe 
dayes,  though  not  often,)  to  fee  a  play,  the  mufi- 
tians would   prefently  play   IVbiielocke's   Coranioi 
and   it  was  fo  often  called  for,   that  they  would 
have  it  played  tw  ice  or  thrice   in  an  afternoone. 
The  queen  hearing  it,  would  not  be  perfuaded  that 
it  was  made  by  an  Englilhman,  bicaufe  flie  faid  it 
was  fuller  of  life  and  fpirit  than  the  Englifli  aiers 
ufed  to  be ;  butt  ftie  honoured  the  Coranto  and  the 
maker  of  it  with  her  majcftyes  royall  commenda- 
tion.    It  grew  to  that  requcft,  that  all  the  common 
mufitians  in  this  towne,  and  all  over  the  kingdome, 
gott  the  compofition  of  itt,  and  played  it  pub- 
liquely in  all  places  for  above  thirtie  years  after/' 
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The  ftage,  in  Shakfpcare's  time  feems  to  have 
been  feparated  from  the  pit  only  by  pales.'  Soon 
after  the  Rcfloration^  the  bandji  imagine,  took  the 
Ilation  which  they  have  kept  ever  iince,  in  an 
orcheftra  placed  between  the  ftage  and  the  pit.* 

The  perfon  who  fpoke  the  prologue,  who  entered 
immediately  after  the  third  founding,*  ufuaily  wore 
a  long  black  velvet  cloak/  which,  I  fuppofe,  was 


«       **  And  now  that  I  have  vaulted  up  fo  hye^ 
•*  Above  ihc  Jiage-rayles  of  thb  earthen  gioBet 
*'  I  mufl  turn  ador."     Blaci  Booke^  410.  1604. 

Sec  alfo  D'Avenant's  Flayhovfe  to  be  let: 

**  Monficur,  you  may  draw  up  your  troop  of  foroet 
•«  Within  the  pales." 

4  See  the  firil  diredion  in  The  Tempeft^  altered  by  D'Avamif 
and  Dr}'den,  and  aded  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  LincolnVImw 
Fields,  in  1 667 : 

**  The  front  of  the  dage  is  opened,  and  the  band  of  twenty* 
four  violins,  with  the  harpficals  and  theorbos,  which  accompmgr 
the  voices,  are  placed  bftnjjeen  the  pit  and  the  fioge."  If  thu  had 
not  been  a  novel  regulation,  the  dire^on  would  have  been  on* 
neCeflary. 

Cotgravc  in  his  D]Aionar}s  1611,  following  the  idea  of  andeot 
Rome,  defines  Orchejire,  **  The  fenators'  or  noblemens'  places  in  t 
theatre,  between  the  ftage  and  the  common  feats.  Alio  the  ftM 
itfclf."  If  rauficians  had  fet  in  this  place,  when  he  wrote,  or  the 
term  orchffiiY,  in  its  prcfcnt  fcnfc,  had  been  then  known,  there  is 
rcafon  to  believe  that  he  would  have  noticed  it.  See  his  interpreti- 
tion  of  Falof,  above,  in  p.  219,  n.  j. 

The  word  orchftre  is  not  found  in  Minlheu's  Didl.  nor  BuUokar'i 

In  Cockeram's  Interpreter  of  bard  Words^  ^^5S»  *'  ^  defined  i 
fcafrdd. 

*  **  Prefcnt  not  }'our  felfe  on  the  ftage,  (efpecially  at  a  new  plar) 
nntill  the  quaking /ro/o^tf^  hath  by  rubbmg  got  cullot  into  his  cheeky 
and  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets  their  cue,  that  he's  upon  the  point 
to  enter."     Decker's  GuPs  Ihrnebooi,  1609. 

*  See  the  Indudion  to  Cynthia* s  Rrvels^  1601  : 

•*   I.  Child,  Pray  you,  away;  why  children  what  do  yon  meanf 
•*  2.  Child,  Marry,  that  you  ftiould  not  fpeak  the  prologue. 
*'  I .  Child,  Sir,  I  plend  poiTeffion  of  the  cloak.    Qendemcn^ 
jrour  fuffrages,  for  God's  fake." 
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confidered  as  beft  fuited  to  a  Aipplicatory  addrefs* 
Of  this  cuftom,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin^ 
fome  traces  remaitied  till  very  lately';  a  black  coat 
having  been,  if  I  miftake  not,  within  thefc  few 
years,  the  conftant  flage-habiliment  of  our  modern 
prologue-fpeakers.  The  complete  drefs  of  the 
ancient  prologue*fpeaker  is  ftitl  retained  in  the 
play  exhibiteain //^W^*/,  before  the  king  and  court 
of  Denmark. 

An  epilogue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
regular  appendage  to  a  play  in  Shakfpeare's  time; 
for  many  of  his  dramas  had  none;  at  leaft,  they 
have  not  been  preferved.  In  All's  IVell  that  Ends 
tVell^  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream^  As  you  like  it^ 
Troilus  and  Creffida^  and  The  Tempeft^  the  epilogue 
is  (poken  by  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  drama,  and 
adapted  to  the  charadter  of  the  fpeaker;  a  circum- 
ftance  that  I  have  not  obferved  in  the  epilogues  of 
any  other  author  of  that  age.  The  epilogue  was 
not  always  fpoken  by  one  of  the  performers  in. 
the  piece;  for  that  fubjoined  to  The  Second  part  of 
King  Henry  IK  appears  to  have  been  delivered  by 
a  dancer. 

The  performers  of  male  charad:ers  frequently 


So,  in  the  prologue  to  The  CGnnathn,  by  Shirley,  1 640  : 
"  Since  'tis  become  the  title  of  our  play, 
••  A  woman  once  in  a  coronation  may 
**  With  pardon  fpeak  the  prologue,  give  as  free 
•*  A  welcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 
•*  That  with  a  little  beard,  a  long  black  cloaks 
*•  With  a  ftarch'd  face  and  fupplc  leg,  hath  fpoke 
«*  Before  the  plays  this  twelvemonth,  let  me  then 
**  Prefent  a  welcome  to  thefe  gentlemen.*' 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  Thf  IVcmnn-Uaier,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  1607  :  "  Gentlemen,  inductions  are  out  of  date,  and  a 
prologue  in  verfe  is  as  itale  a&  a  black  'Vilvtt  cloake,  and  a  bay  gar- 
fandc." 

Vol.  II.  (^ 
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wore  periwigs^  which  in  the  age  of  Shakfpearc 
were  not  in  common  ufe/  It  appears  from  a  paf* 
fage  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Endijh  Po^e^  1589, 
that  vizards  were  on  fome  occanons  ufed  by  the 
adors  of  thofe  days;"^  and  it  may  be  inferred  from 
a  fcene  in  one  of  our  author's  comedies^  that  they 
were  fometimes  worn  in  his  time,  by  thofe  who 
performed  female  charaders/  But  this^  I  imi^inCf 
was  very  rare.  Some  of  the  female  part  of  the 
audience  likcwife  appeared  in  mafks.' 


7  See  Hamlet^  Ad  III.  fc.  ii :  "  O,  it  o£fcnda  me  to  die  TobI, 
to  hear  a  robuftious  /^mv/j^-pated  fellow  tear  a  paffion  to  tatten.** 

S09  in  Eiiery  Woman  in  her  Humour ^  1 6oo  :  '*  As  none  wcv 
hoods  but  monks  and  ladies, — and  feathers  out  foie-hoiies,  ftc 

none  peri^wigs  but  players  and  pidhires." 

*  In  Hall*s  Vir^idemiarum^  I  j;97>  Lib.  III.  Sat.  r»  the  fafluoD 
of  wearing  periwigs  is  ridiculed  as  a  novel  and  fantaftick  coftom; 

"  Late  travailing  along  in  London  way, 

'*  Mee  met,  as  feem'd  by  his  difguh'd  array« 

''  A  laftie  courtier,  whoie  curled  head 

**  With  abron  locks  was  fairely  fumifhed  ; 

•*  I  him  faluted  in  our  lavifli  wife ; 

•*  He  anfwcrs  my  untimely  coartefies. 

"  His  bonnet  veil'd — or  ever  he  could  think, 

'*  The  unruly  winde  blowes  off  hb  tervwinke. 

'*  He  lights  and  runs^  and  quickly  hath  him  iped, 

•*  To  over-take  his  over-running  head. — 

<'  Is't  not  fwcet  pride,  when  men  their  crownes  moft  (bdc 

•'  With  that  which  jerks  the  hams  of  e\-cry  jade; 

«'  Or  floor-ftrow'd  locks  from  off  the  barber's  fliears? 

«•  But  waxen  crownes  well  gree  with  borrowed  haiics.'* 

9  **  partly  (fays  he)  to  fupply  the  want  of  players,  when 

there  were  more  parts  than  there  were  perfons.'* 

*  In  ^  Midjummcr  Nipbt*s  Dream ^  Flute  objeAs  to  his  plaTing 
a  woman's  part,  becaufe  ne  has  "  a  beard  a  coming.'*  But  his 
friend  Quince  tells  him,  <*  that's  all  one;  yoa  (half play  it  in  a 
majk,  and  you  may  f|)eak  as  fmall  as  you  \^.** 
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Both  the  prompter,  or  book-holder,  as  he  was 
fometimes  called,  and  the  property-man,  appear  to 
have  been  regular  appendages  of  our  ancient 
theatres.^ 


care  lor  their  garments,  riiat  they  lie  not  trodc  on ;  fuch  c\'cs  to 
dieir  lappes,  that  no  chippes  light  in  them ;  fuch  pillows  to  their 
backes.  that  they  take  no  hurtc ;  fuch  majhing  in  their  ears,  I  know 
not  what ;  fuch  giving  them  pippins  to  pafs  the  time ;  fuch  play- 
ing at  foot-faunte  without  cardes ;  fuch  hcking,  fuch  toying,  fuch 
iiniliaey  fuch  winking,  fuch  manning  them  home  when  the  fportt 
are  ended,  that  it  is  a  rigiit  comedie  to  mark  their  behaviour.*' 
So  ialfo,  the  prologue  to  Marilon's  Ftrwne^  1606: 
••  — ^—  nor  doth  he  hope  to  win 
*'  Your  laud  or  hand  with  that  moft  common  fia 
**  Of  vulgar  pens,  rank  bawdry,  that  fmelis 
*'  Even  through  your  majkt^  u/quc  ad  aati/cam." 
Algaio,  in  his  Scourge  of  Villainie^  \  ^99  : 

«'  Difguifcd  Meffaline, 

*•  ril  tcare  thy  mafitet  and  bare  thee  to  the  cync 
**  Of  hiding  boycs,  if  to  the  theatres 
**  I  find  thee  once  more  come  for  lecherers." 
AniD,  in  B.  Jonfon's  verfes,  addreded  to  Fletcher  on  his  Faithftd 
Sbt^rdffs  : 

«*  The  wife  and  many-headed  bench  that  fits 
'*  Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plays  and  wits, 
**  Composed  of  gameiler,  captain,  knight,  knights  man, 
•*  Lady  or  pufily  that  wears  majki  or  fan, 
*'  Velvet  or  taffata  cap,  ranked  in  the  dark 
'*  With  the  (hops  foreman,  or  fome  fuch  brave  fparke, 
**  (That  may  judge  for  \{\%  jix^pence)  had,  before 
"  They  faw  it  half,  dama'd  th)-  whole  play." 
After  the  Reftoration,  ma(ks,  I  believe  uere  chiefly  worn  in  the 
theatre,  by  women  of  the  town,     Wright  complains  of  the  great 
number  of  maiks  in  his  time :    **  Of  l^ie  the  play-houfes  are  fo 
extremely  peftercd  with  vizard-w^/  and  their  trade,  (occafionin^ 
continual  quarrels  and  abufes)    that  many  of  the  more  civilized 
port  of  the  town  are  uneafy  in  the  company,  and  ihiia  the  theatre 
as  they  would  a  houfe  of  fcanv.ial."     Hij}^  HijlrioH,  16.^9,  p.  6. 

Ladies  of  unbleiniihed  character,  however,  wore  \\\x\vj:>  in  the 
boxes«  in  the  time  of  Congreve.  In  the  epilogue  to  Durf^y's 
comedy  called  The  cU  MoJj  ufid  the  Xezu,  (no  daic,)  tiie  fpj.viec 
points  to  the  mafks  in  the  jUf  boxes :  but  I  am  not  fure  wlioihor 
what  are  now  called  the  Balconicb  were  not  raeanr. 

^  **  I  afifure  you,  fir,  we  arc  not  fo  officioully  befriended  br 
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The  ftagc-drefles,  it  is  rcafonablc  to  fuppofc, 
■were  much  more  coftly  in  fome  playhoufes  than 
others.  Yet  the  wardrobe  of  even  the  king's  fcr- 
vants  at  The  Globe^  and  Blackfriars  was,  wc  find, 
but  fcantily  furnilhed;  and  our  author's  dramas 
derived  very  little  aid  from  the  fplendour  of  ex- 
hibition.' 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  timeof  Shakfpeare, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  female  chara&en 
-were  reprefented  folely  by  boys  or  young  men. 
Nalhc  in  a  pamphlet  publiftied  in  1592,  fpeaking 
in  defence  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  boafls  that  the 
players  of  his  time  were  "  not  as  the  players  be- 
yond fea^  a  fort  of  fquirting  bawdie  comedians, 
that  have  whores  and  common  curtizans  to  play 
women's  parts/' ^  What  Naflic  conddered  as  an 
high  eulogy  on  his  country,  Prynne  has  made  one 


him,  [the  author,]  as  to  have  his  prefence  in  the  tiring-hoofr,  to 
prompt  us  aloud,  flamp  at  the  book' holder^  fwcar  for  our  propcrtiei^ 
curfc  the  poor  t ire-man »  rayle  the  muficke  out  of  tunc,"  &c,  In- 
duftion  to  Cjntbia's  Re<vels,  i6oi, 

*  Sec  the  induftion  to  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  of  Netvs,  aflod  by  the 
king's  fervants,  1625 : 

'*  O  Curiopty^  you  come  to  fee  who  wears  the  new  fuit  to-daj; 
tvhofe  cloaths  are  beft  pen'd,  whatever  the  part  be;  which  ador 
has  the  heft  leg  and  foot ;  what  king  plays  <ivitboui  cuffs^  and  his 
queen  ivithuut  gloves:  who  rides  i)oft  in  ftockingt^  and  dances  if 

It  is,  however,  one  of  Prynne's  arguments  againft  the  fiage,  in 
the  invc^ivc  which  he  publilhed  about  eight  years  after  the  £teof 
Chis  piece,  that  <<  the  ordinary  theatrical  interludes  were  ufuallj 
aftcd  in  o^jer-aflly,  effeminate,  fantaftick,  and  gawJj  apparcL 
Hiftriwwfi.  i>.  216.  But  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  that  volu- 
minous zccdut,  on  a  queflion  of  this  kind.  As  the  frequcntcn  of 
the  theatre  were  little  better  than  incamate  a'e*vils»  and  the  mufick  in 
churches  the  bleating  of  brute  beajU^  fo  a  piece  of  coarfe  fluff  trim- 
med  with  tinfcl  was  probably  in  bis  opinion  a  moll  fplcndid  and 
i{ngodly  drefs. 

*  Fierce  Pemil^s  kit  Suf plication  to  the  DeviU  4to,  1 592, 
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of  his  principal  charges  againft  the  Englifli  ftage; 
having  employed  feveral  pages  in  his  bulky  volume^ 
and  quoted  many  hundred  authorities^  to  prove 
that  "  thofe  playes  wherein  any  men  z&  women's 
parts  in  woman's  apparell  mufl  needs  be  finful^ 
yea,  abominable  unto  chriftians." '  The  grand 
bafis  of  his  argument  is  a  text  in  fcripture; 
Deuirronamyy  xxii.  5 :  "  The  woman  fhall  not  w^ar 
that  which  peruineth  unto  man^  neither  fhall  a 
man  put  on  a  woman's  garment:"  a  precept^ 
which  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  juflly  remarked,  is 
BO  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  ought  not  to  be 
underftood  literally.  "  Where/'  fays  Sir  Richard, 
^  finds  he  this  precept  ?  Even  in  the  fame  place 
where  he  finds  alfo  that  we  mud  not  weare  cloaths 
of  linfey-woolfey:  and  feeing  we  lawfully  now 
wear  cloaths  of  linfey-woolfey,  why  may  it  not  be 
u  lawful  for  men  to  put  on  women's  garments  ?"• 
It  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  that  Prynne,  having 
dius  vehemently  inveighed  againft  men's  repre- 
fenting  female  charadters  on  the  ftage,  would  not 
have  been  averfe  to  the  introdudlion  of  women  in 
the  fcene;  but  linful  as  this  zealot  thought  it  in 
men  to  afllime  the  garments  of  the  other  fex,  he 
coniidered  it  as  not  lefs  abominable  in  women  to 
tfcad  the  ftage  in  their  own  proper  drefs:  for  he 

*  Hiftriomaftixt  4to.  1635,  p.  179. 

•  Theatrum  Triumpham,  8vo,  1670,  p.  i6.  Martin  Luther's 
commcDt  on  this  text  is  as  follows :  <<  Hie  non  prohibetur  quin  ad 
rit^ndum  periculum,  aut  ludendum  joco,  vel  ad  fallendum  hoftes 
nmlier  poflit  gcrere  arma  viri,  et  vir  uti  vcfte  muliebri;  fed  ut  ferio 
ct  ufitato  habitu  talia  non  fiant,  ut  decora  ucrique  fexui  fervetur  dig- 
nitas."  And  the  learned  Jefuit,  Lorin,  concurs  with  him  :  *•  Dif. 
fioiulatio  vcllis  poteft  interdum  fine  peccato  fieri,  vel  ad  rcprefen- 
tandam  cornice  tragiceve  perfonam,  vel  ad  cffugiendum  periculum^ 
Tcl  in  cafu  Haiili."    IbiJ.  p.  1 9. 
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informs  us,  "  that  fome  Frenchwomen,  or  monfters 
rather,  in  Michaelmas  term,  1629,  attempted  to 
aft  a  French  play  at  the  playhoufe  in  Blackfriers/* 
which  he  reprefents  as  "  an  impudent,  (hameful, 
unwomanifh,  gracelefs,  if  not  more  tl^n  wborijb 
attempt/'^ 


9  Hiftrhmaftix^  P*  4^4*  ^^  ^<^re  calls  it  only  nnaitemft^  bat 
in  a  former  page  (215)  he  fays,  "  they  have  now  their  femak 
players  in  Italy  and  other  foreigne  parts,  as  thc}"  had  fnch  French 
women  adors  in  a  play  not  long  bnce  perfonated  in  BlackfricB 
piny  ho  a  fe,  to  ivhieb  there  avas  great  refort.'*  In  the  margin  he  adds 
— *<  in  Michaelmas  terme,  1 629."  His  account  is  confirmed  fay 
Sir  Henn'  Herbei^*s  Office-book,  in  which  I  find  the  followiiig 
notice  of  this  exhibition : 

**  For  the  allowinge  of  a  French  company  to  playe  a  farfe  at 
Blackfryers,  this  4  of  November,  i62Cj, —  f.i,  o.  o/* 

The  fame  company  attempted  an  exhibition  Ixith  at  the  Red  Boll 
and  the  Fortune  theatres,  as  appears  from  the  following  entries: 

"  For  allowinge  of  the  Frenche  [company]  at  the  Kal  Boll  for 
adaye,  22  Novemb.  1629, — [/.i.  o.  0.] 

"  For  allowinge  of  a  Frenche  companie  att  the  Fortane  to  plajr 
one  afternoone,  this  14  day  of  Decemb,  1629, — £.1,  o.  o. 

"  I  (hould  have  had  another  peece,  but  in  refpeft  of  their  iD 
fortune,  I  was  content  to  beftow  a  peece  back."     MS.  Herbert 

Frynne,  in  con  form  it}'  to  the  abfurd  notions  which  have  been 
Hated  in  the  text,  infened  in  his  Index  thefe  words :  "  ff^omemaStrs 
notorious  *wbores :"  by  which  he  fo  highly  offended  the  king  ind 
queen,  that  he  was  tried  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  fentenced  to  be 
imprifoncd  for  life,  fined  5000I.  expelled  Lincoln's  Inn,  diflbaned 
and  difqualificd  to  pra^ife  the  law,  degraded  of  his  degree  in  the 
cniverfity,  to  be  fet  en  the  pillor}',  his  ears  cut  ofiT,  and  his  book 
burnt  by  the  common  I'.angman,  •*  which  rigorous  fcntencc,*'  lays 
Whitelocke,  **  was  as  rigoroufly  executed."  I  quote  thefe  woios 
as  given  by  Dr.  Burney  from  Whitelocke's  Manufcript.  It  is  le- 
markable  that  in  his  printed  Memorials  the  word  rigmMi 
is  omitted ;  from  which  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  editor  in 
16S2  took  fome  lilx?rtics  with  the  manufcript  from  which  that  book 

was  printed.     The  words  there  arc,  •' ivbicb  /entcnce  was  as 

/evert Ij  executed." 

In  p.  708  of  Prynne's  book  is  the  following  note,  the  infcrtion 
of  which  probably  inccnfcd  their  majclHes,  who  often  performed 
in  the  court-mafqucs,  not  Icfs  than  what  has  been  already  men- 
tioned : 
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Soon  after  the  period  he  fpeaks  of>  a  regular 
French  theatre  was  edabliihed  in  London^  where 
without  doubt  women  afted.*     They  had  long  be- 


"  It  Is  imfamims  in  this  author's  judgment  [Dion  Caffius]  for 
emperors  or  perfons  of  quality  to  dance  upon  aftagcy  or  aft  a  play." 

•  In  the  Office-book  of  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgo- 
mery, I  find  a  warrant  for  payment  of  loL  '^  to  Joiias  Floridor  for 
himft^  and  the  reft  of  the  French  players,  for  a  tragedy  by  them 
liAed  before  his  Majeflic  in  Dec.  lail."  Dated  Jan.  8,  161^-6. 
Their  houfe  had  been  licenfcd,  April  18,  163^.  I  find  alfo 
**  jf.io.  paid  to  John  Navarro  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany of  Sfamyb  players,  for  a  play  prefented  before  his  Majeftie* 
Ubc.  25,  1635." 

We  have  already  feen  that  Henrietta  Maria  had  a  precedent  for 
introducing  the  comedians  of  her  own  countr)'  into  England,  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  having  likewife  had  a  company  of  French 

Sir  Henry  Herbert's  manufcript  ftirniftics  us  with  the  following 
notices  on  this  fubjedl : 

"  On  tucfday  night  the  17  of  February,  1634,  [^634-5,]  * 
Frenche  company  of  players,  being  aprov«i  of  by  the  queene  at 
her  houie  too  nights  before,  and  commended  by  her  majefty  to  the 
kinge,  were  admitted  to  the  Cockpitt  in  Whitehall,  and  there  pre- 
sented the  king  and  ijuccne  with  a  Frenche  comedy  called  Meii/e, 
with  good  approbation :  for  which  play  the  king  gives  tliem  ten 
poonds. 

"  This  day  being  Friday,  and  the  20  of  the  fame  monthe,  the 
kinge  tould  mce  his  pleafure,  and  commanded  mee  to  give  order 
diat  this  Frenche  company  (hould  playe  the  too  fermon  daies  in  the 
weeke,  during  their  time  of  playinge  in  Lent,  and  in  the  houfe  of 
Drury-lane,  where  the  quecncs  pla)  crs  ufually  pbye. 

•*  The  kings  pleafure  I  fignifyed  to  Mr.  Beefton,  [the  Manager 
of  Drar}'-lane  theatre,]  the  fame  day,  who  obeyd  readily. 

••  The  houfe-kccpcrs  are  to  give  them  by  promife  the  benefit  of 
their  intereft  for  the  two  days  of  the  lirft  weeke. 

••  They  had  the  benefitt  of  playinge  on  the  fermon  daies,  and 
gott  two  hundred  pounds  at  leait ;  bcfides  many  rich  clothes  were 
given  them. 

*«  They  had  freely  to  thcmfelves  the  whole  weeke  before  the 
weeke  before  Kiih  r,  which  1  obtaynd  of  the  king  for  them. 

••  The  4  Aprill,  on  EalUr  monJay,  they  playd  the  Trompeur 
fttfty,  with  IxTttcr  approbation  than  the  other. 

"  On  Wenfday  night  the  16  Aprill,  1655,  the  French  playd 
.ilyim-.J'jr  vviih  goo  J  ^probation.*' 
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fore  appeared  on  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  French 
ilage.  When  Coryate  was  at  Venice,  [July,  i6q8p] 
he  tells  us,  he  was  at  one  of  their  playhoufes,  and 
faw  a  comedy  adled.  "  The  houfe,  (he  adds  J  is 
very  beggarly  and  bafe,  in  comparifon  of  our  ftately 
playhoufes  in  England;  neither  can  their  z&oth 
compare  with  us  for  apparell,  (hewes,  andmuficke. 
Here  I  obferved  certaine  things  that  I  never  fiiw 
before ;  for  I  faw  women  aA,  a  thing  that  I  never  faw 
before,  though  I  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  feme 

In  a  marginal  note  Sir  Henry  Herbert  adds»  * '  The  Frenche  oS* 
fcred  mee  a  prcfent  of  ^. lo ;  but  I  refofed  itt,  and  did  them  masf 
other  cunefvs,  gratis,  to  render  the  qoeene  my  miftris  an  accci|ita- 
ble  fcrvicc/' 

It  appears  from  a  fubfequent  padage,  that  in  the  following  maodi 
a  theatre  was  ereded  cxprefsly  tor  this  troop  of  comedians 

"  A  warrant  granted  to  Jofias  d'Aunay,  Hurfries  de  Lao»  and 
others,  for  to  ad  playes  at  a  new  houfe  in  Dniry-lane,  during 
pleafure.  ye  ^  may,  1635. 

''  The  king  was  pleafed  to  commande  ny  Lord  Chamberiain  ft> 
dircA  his  warrant  to  Monfieur  Le  Fevure,  to  give  him  a  power  to 
contrail  with  the  Frenchemen  for  to  buikle  a  piayhouie  in  the  ma- 
nage-houfe,  which  ^*as  done  accordinglye  by  my  advife  and  alloir- 
ance." 

««  Thcs  Frenchmen,"  Sir  Henr}^  adds  in  the  marein,  «'  woe 
commended  unto  mee  by  the  queene,  and  have  paft  uiroagh  wsf 
bandes,  gratis,*' 

Thty  did  not  however  pafs  quite  free,  for  from  a  fubfcqaait 
entry  it  appears,  that  ••  they  gave  Blagrave  [Sir  Henry's  depatjr] 
three  pounds  ibr  hii' paines." 

In  the  following  December  the  French  paftoral  of  FUrrmemewu 
a^cd  at  court  by  the  young  ladies  who  attended  the  queen  from 
Fnnce, 

••  The  padornll  of  Fhrimtne^  (ftys  Sir  Henry)  with  thedefciipp 
lion  of  the  fccanes  and  interlude^,  as  it  was  fent  mee  by  Mr.  Iniga 
Jones,  I  uUowcJ  for  the  prefs,  this  i4of  Decemb.  163  c*  The 
pal^orali  i>  in  Kicrch,  and  'tis  :he  argument  only,  put  into £nglilh, 
that  I  ha\e  aMn^cd  ro  be  vrinted. 

•*  Lc  pailorale  d:  Fl<  ri:«cne  tuft  rcprcfentc  dcvant  le  roy  ctia 
roync,  lc  prince  Ch.  rlc>,  ct  ie  prince  Palacin,  le  21  Decern,  jour  dc 
J-t.  Thv  ma?,  p^r  !«:^  hilcs  Frar^joiie  de  la  royne,  et  Hrenttres  bicn| 
dans  l.»  grondc  fcic  dc  Whitehall,  aux  depens  dc  la  roync."  MS, 
Herbert. 
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times  ufed  in  London;  and  they  performed  it  with 
as  good  a  grace»  adlion,  gefture,  and  whatfoever 
convenient  for  a  player,  as  ever  I  faw  any  maCr 
culine  acftor/'* 

The  pradice  of  men's  performing  the  parts  of 
women  in  the  fcene  is  of  the  highefl  antiquity. 
On  the  Grecian  ftage  no  woman  certainly  ever  a^ed. 
From  Plutarch's  Life  of  Phocion,  we  learn,  that  in 
his  time  (about  three  hundred  and  eighteen  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era)  the  performance  of  a  tragedy 
at  Athens  was  interrupted  for  fome  time  by  one  of 
the  adtors,  who  was  to  perfonate  a  queen^  refuting 
to  come  on  the  flage,  becaufe  he  had  not  a  fuitable 
ma(k  and  drefs,  and  a  train  of  attendants  richly 
habited;  and  Demofthenes  in  one  of  his  orations,^ 
mentions  Theodorus  and  Ariftodemus  as  having 
pften   reprefented    the  Antigone   of  Sophocles.* 

'  Coryate's  Crudities^  4(0. 161 1,  p.  247.  I  have  found  no  ground 
for  this  writer's  affertion,  that  female  performers  b^d  appeared  oa 
tbc  Englifh  flage  before  he  wrote. 

*  De  fals.  leg.  Tom.  II,  p.  1 99,  edit.  Taylor. 

5  Sec  alfo  Lucian.  de  Salt.  II.  285,  edit.  Hemfterhufii.  •*  Be- 
caoie "  (fays  that  lively  -writer)  "  at  firft  you  preferred  tragedy 
and  comedy  and  vagrant  (idlers  and  finging  to  the  harpe,  before 
dancings  calling  them  truly  exercifes,  and  therefore  commendable, 
let  us,  I  pray,  compare  them  feverally  with  dancing.  M' here,  if  it 
|dca(e  you,  we  will  pafs  the  pipe  and  harpe  as  parts  and  inllruments  of 
danciog,  and  confidcr  tragedy  as  it  is  ;  fird,  according  to  its  pro- 
pertyes  and  drefs.  What  a  deformed  and  frightfull  fight  is  it,  to 
lee  a  man  raifed  to  a  prodigious  length,  flalking  upon  exalted 
buikins,  his  face  difguifed  with  a  grimmc  vizard,  wiciely  gapine, 
as  if  he  meant  to  devour  the  fpe^lators  ?  I  forbear  to  f(>eake  of  his 
(loft  breds,  and  fore-bellyes,  which  make  an  adventitious  and  arti- 
ficial corpulency,  left  his  unnatural  length  (hould  carry  difprojx^r- 
tion  to  his  flcnderneffe:  as  alfo  his  clamour  from  within,  when  he 
brcakcs  open  and  unlockes  himfclfe;  when  he  howlcs  iamhicks, 
and  moft  ridiculoully  fings  his  own  futfcrings,  and  renders  himfelf 
by  his  ver)-^  tone  odious.  For  as  for  ihe  reft,  they  arc  inventions  of 
ancient  poets.  Yet  as  long  as  he  jxrrfonates  only  fome  Andromache 
and  Hecuba,  his  finging  is  tolerable.     But  for  a  Hercules  to  enter 
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This  faA  is  alfo  afcertained  by  an  anecdote  pre* 
ferved  by  Aulus  Gellius*  A  very  celebrated  adlor, 
ivhofe  name  was  Polus,  was  appointed  to  perform 
the  part  of  Eleclra  in  Sophocles's  play;  who  in  the 

Erogrefs  of  the  drama  appears  with  an  urn  in  her 
ands,  containing,  as  fhe  fuppofes,  the  aflies  of 
Orefles.  The  adtor  having  fome  time  before  been 
deprived  by  death  of  a  beloved  fon,  to  indulge  his 
grief,  as  it  (hould  feem,  procured  the  urn  which 
contained  the  allies  of  his  child,  to  be  brought 
from  his  tomb ;  which  alFed^ed  him  fo  much^  that 
when  he  appeared  with  it  on  the  fcene^  he  em- 
braced  it  with  unfeigned  forrow^  and  burft  into 
tears.* 

That  on  the  Roman  ftage  alfo  female  parts  were 
reprefented  by  men  in  tragedy,  is  afcertained  by 

dolefully  fiDging,  and  to  forget  himfelf^  and  neither  to  regard  Iw 
lyoDs  ikynDe«  nor  clubbc,  muft  needs  appear  to  any  judging  man  a 
iblecifme.  And  whereav  you  diHike  that  in  dancing  men  (hooU 
aft  women  ;  this  is  a  reprebenEon^  which  holds  for  tragedies  and 
comedyes  too,  in  which  are  more  womens  parts,  then  mens." 
Diahguc  QH  (Itzficwg,  tranflatcd  by  Jafj'»cr  Mayne,  folio,  1664. 

^  Hiilrio  in  terra  Grxcia  fuit  fama  celcbri,  qui  geftus  et  Todt 
daritudine  et  venuilace  cjitcris  anteftabat.  Nomcn  fuifle  aiuntFo- 
lum;  trsgadias  {Hx^tarum  nobilium  fcitc  atque  alTeverate  adtitavit. 
Is  Foluti  unice  am:itum  tilium  mone  amiiit.  £um  lu6)am  qnuffl 
fatis  vifus  eft  clu\iilc»  rcdiit  ad  quxilum  artis.  In  eo  tempore 
Athcnis  KlcCtrom  ^ophoclis  adurus,  gcftare  umam  quafi  cum  OraB 
ollibus  dcbeb^K.  Ita  compofitum  fabulz  argumentum  eft,  ut  vdad 
fracris  reitqui;i>  ferens  Eledra  complorct  commiferaturque  interitum 
ejus,  qui  per  vim  cxtinctus  exiiUmacur.  Igitur  Polus  lugubri  hi^ 
bitu  Elcvi'irx  indutus  oiTa  acque  urnam  a  fepulchro  tulit  filii,  etquifi 
Oreili  amplexus  opplcvit  omnia  non  Umulachris  neque  imitamentis, 
fed  luctu  aijuc  lament  is  vcris  ct  fpirantihcs.  Itaque  quum  agi  £ibula 
videretur.  dolor  wcciius  eft."    AuU  Gel.  Lib.  VII.  c.  v. 

Olivet  in  a  note  vm  ono  of  Cicero^  letters  to  Atticus,  (Lib.  IV. 
€•  \v.)  mentions  a  iI:r.iLir  an^^vcc  0:*  a  ra:mo  called  Seta,  for 
wliich  he  quote^  the  authority  of  rii:tar.h ;  but  no  fuch  perfbn  is 
mer.::oncd  by  that  writer.  J^cia,  according:  u  Olivet,  performed 
the  ^Mri  of  Andrv  :v-i<hs.\  1  fuf^nx't  he  meant  to  cite  /V/mrr^,— 
Seia  probably  rvi  refcatvd  .V.divju-clx'  in  a  tragickpantomime, 
1 
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one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  in  which  he 
{peaks  of  Antipho,'  who  performed  the  part  of 
Andromache;  and  by  a  paflage  in  Horace,  who 
informs  us,  that  Fuiius  Phocaeus  being  to  perform 
the  part  of  Ilione,  the  wife  of  Polymneftor,  in  a 
tragedy  written  either  by  Accius  or  Pacuvius,  and 
being  in  the  courfe  of  the  play  to  be  awakened  out 
of  fleep  by  the  cries  of  the  fhade  of  Polydorus, 

Sot  fo  drunk,  that  he  fell  into  a  real  and  profound 
ecp,  from  which  no  noife  could  roufe  him.* 
Horace  indeed  mentions  a  female  performer, 
called  Arbufcula;'  but  as  we  find  from  his  own 
tothority  that  men  perfonated  women  on  the  Roman 
ftage,  fhe  probably  was  only  an  emboliaria^  who  per- 
formed in  the  interludes  and  dances  exhibited  be- 
tween the  adls  and  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Servius  * 
calls  her  mima^  but  that  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  one  who  adlcd  in  the  mimes ^  or  danced  in  the 

entomime  dances ;  *  and  this  feems  the  more  pro* 
ble  from  the  manner  in  which  (he  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  part  of 
Andromache  was  performed  by  a  male  ador  on 
that  very  day  when  Arbufcula  exhibited  with  the 
highefl  applaufe.* 


'  EpHlol.  ad  Atiicum,  Lib.  IV.  c.  xv. 

•  *•  Non  magis  audivit  quam  Fufius  cbrius  olim, 

**  Cum  Ilionam  edonnit,  Catienis  millc  duccntis, 
•*  Mater  te  apptUoy  clamantibus."     Sac.  Lib.  II.  Sat.  ill. 
Compare  Cicero,  Tujculaiu  I.  44. 

^        **  fatis  eft  cquitem  mihi  piaudcrc,  lit  audax 

**  Contemptis  aliis  explofa  Arbuj^ula  dixit.*'    Lib.  I.  Sat.  x. 

*  In  cclog.  X. 

'  Sunt  A//OT/,  ut  ait  Claudianus,  qui  Ixtis  falibus  faccte  rifum 
movent ;  PantomimiycTo,  ut  idem  ait,  **  nutu  nianibufijue  loquaces." 
Vet.  Schol. 

••  Epiftol.  ad  Atticum,  L,  IV.  c.  xv. 
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The  fame  pradice  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors;  for  in  the  lift  of  parts  which  Nero, 
ivith  a  prepofterous  ambition^  adled  in  the  publick 
theatre,  we  find  that  of  Canace,  who  was  repre- 
fented  in  labour  on  the  ftage,* 

In  the  interludes  exhibited  between  the  ads  un- 
doubtedly women  appeared.  The  elder  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  that  a  female  named  Lucceia  a&ed  in 
thefe  interludes  for  an  hundred  years ;  and  Galeria 
Copiola  for  above  ninety  years ;  having  been  firft 
introduced  on  the  fccne  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
her  age,  in  the  year  of  Rome  672,  when  Caius 
Marius  the  younger,  and  Cneius  Carbo  were  con- 
fuls,  and  having  performed  in  the  J04th  year  of 
her  age,  fix  years  before  the  death  of  Auguftusj  in 
the  confulate  of  C.  Poppaeus  and  Quintus  Sulpicius^ 
A.  U.  C.  763.^ 

Eunuchs  alfo  fometimes  reprefented  women  on 
the  Roman  ftage,  as  they  do  at  this  day  in  Italy; 
for  we  find  that  Sporus,  who  made  fo  coo- 
fpicuous  a  figure  in  the  time  of  Nero,  being  ap* 
pointed  in  the  year  70,  [A.  U.  C.  823J  to  pcr- 
fonate  a  nymph,  who,  in  an  interlude  exhibited 
before  Vitcllius,  was  to  be  carried  off  by  a  raviihcri 
rather  than  endure  the  indignity  of  wearing  a  fe- 
male drefs  on  the  ftagc,  put  himfelf  to  death:'  a 
Angular  end  for  one,  who  about  ten  years  before 
had  been  publickly  cfpoufed  to  Nero,  in  the  hy- 
meneal veil,  and  had  been  carried  through  one  of 
the  ftrects  of  Rome  by  the  fide  of  that  monfter,  in 
the  imperial  robes  of  the  empreffes,  ornamented 
with  a  profufion  of  jewels, 

'  Succon.  in  Keronc,  c.  xxi. 

^  riin.  Hift.  Nat.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  xlviii. 

7  Xiphiliiii  Vitcl.  p.  209,  edit.  H,  Stcphani,  folio,  1592. 
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Thus  ancient  was  the  ufage,  which,  though  not 
adopted  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  France 
and  Italy,  prevailed  in  England  from  the  infancy 
of  the  ftage.  The  prejudice  againfl  women  ap- 
pearing on  the  fcene  continued  fo  ftrong,  that  rill 
near  the  time  of  the  Reftoration,  boys  conftantly 
performed  female  charadcrs;  and,  llrange  as  it 
may  now  appear,  the  old  pradice  was  not  deferted 
widiout  many  apologies  for  the  indecorum  of  the 
novel  ufage.  In  1659  ^^  1660,  in  imitation  of  the 
foreign  theatres,  women  were  iirft  introduced  on  the 
fcene.  In  1656,  indeed,  Mrs.  Coleman,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  reprefented  lanibe  in  the  Firft 
Pkrt  of  D'Avenant's  Siege  of  Rhodes  \  but  the  little  flie 
had  to  fay  was  fpoken  in  recitative.  The  firft  womaa 
that  appeared  in  any  regular  drama  on  a  publick 
ftagc,  performed  the  part  of  Defdemona;  but  who 
the  lady  was,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain*  The  play 
of  Othello  is  enumerated  by  Downes  as  one  of  the 
ftock-plays  of  the  king's  company  on  their  opening 
their  theatre  in  Drury-lane  in  April  1663;  and  it 
appears  from  a  paper  found  with  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert's Office-book,  and  indorfed  by  him,'  that  it 
was  one  of  the  ftock-plays  of  the  fame  company 
from  the  time  they  began  to  play  without  a  patent 
at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John-ftreet.  Mrs.  Hughs 
performed  the  part  of  Defdemona  in  1663,  ^hea 
the  company  removed  to  Drury-lanc,  and  obtained 
the  title  of  the  king's  fcrvants ;  but  whether  ftie 
performed  with  them  while  they  played  at  the 
Red  Bull,  or  in  Vcre-ftreet,  near  Claremarkct,  has 
not  been  afcertained.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Saunderfon 
made  her  firft  eflay  there,  though  ftie  afterwards 

7  See  the  lift  of  plays  belonging  to  the  Red  Bull,  in  a  fubfeqaent 
page,  ad  ann.  1 66o« 
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was  enlifted  in  D'Avcnant's  company.  The  received 
tradition  is^  that  fhe  was  the  firft  Englifli  adrefs.^ 
The  verfes  which  were  fpoken  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing a  female  to  the  audience,  were  written  by 
Thomas  Jordan,  and  being  only  found  in  a  very 
fcarce  mifcellany,^  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe  them : 

•*  A  Prologue^  to  introduce  the  firjl  woman  that  came  to 
afl  on  tbejiage,  in  the  tragedy  called  The  Moor  of 
Venice. 

••  I  come,  unknown  to  an)'^  of  the  reft, 
•*  To  tell  you  nc\%'s;  I  faw  the  lady  dreft: 
"  The  woman  plays  to-day :  miftaJce  me  not» 
**  No  roan  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat: 
*<  A  woman  to  my  knowl^ge;  yet  I  can't, 
*'  If  I  (hould  die,  make  affidavit  on't. 
••  Do  you  not  twitter,  gentlemen  ?  I  know 
"  You  will  be  cenfuring :  do  it  fairly  though* 
*•  'Tis  pfijpble  a  virtuous  woman  may 
**  Abhor  all  forts  of  loofenefs,  and  yet  play ; 


'  Mrs.  Saundcrfon  (afterwards  Mrs.  Betterton)  plajred  Jolieti 
Ophelia,  and,  I  believe,  Cordelia. 

It  fhuuld  fccm  from  the  2 2d  line  of  the  Epilogue  fpoken  00  die 
occaiion,  that  the  lady  who  performed  Defdemona  was  an  un- 
married woman.  Mrs.  Hughs  was  married.  The  principal  un- 
married adrefs  in  the  King's  company  appears  to  have  been  Mn, 
Marfhall,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards  feduced  under  a 
pretence  of  marriage  by  Aubrey  de  Vcre,  earl  of  Oxford*  and 
who  might  have  been  the  original  female  performer  of  Defdemouu 
At  that  time  every  unmarried  woman  bore  the  title  of  Mifirefs. 

It  is  faid  in  a  book  of  no  authority,  (Curl's  Hiftoiy  eftbe  Stiigey) 
and  has  been  repeated  in  various  other  compilations,  that  Mrs* 
Norris,  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  comedian  Known  by  the  name 
of  Jubilee  Dicky ^  was  the  firft  adlrefs  who  appeared  on  the  Englifh 
ftage:  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  Mrs.  Norris,  who  was  in 
D'Avcnant's  company,  certainly  had  appeared  in  1662,  but  (he  wai 
probably  not  young ;  for  Ihe  pla}ed  Goody  Fells^  in  Toiun  Shifts, a 
comedy  aded  in  167 1,  and  the  N/nye  in  Reformation,  adlcd  in  i675» 

9  A  Royal  Arbour  of  Loyal  Foejie,  by  Thomas  Jordan,  no  date, 
but  printed,  I  believe,  in  1662,  Jordan  was  an  ador  as  well  as  a 
l>oct. 
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**  Vlaf  on  the  ftage, — where  all  eyres  are  upon  her : — 

"  Shidl  we  count  chat  a  crime,  France  coonts  an  honour  ? 

<'  In  other  kingdoms  huihands  fafely  troft  'em ; 

"  The  difference  lies  only  in  the  coftom. 

<*  And  let  it  be  our  cuftom,  I  advife; 

*'  I'm  fure  this  coliom's  better  than  th'  excife, 

<<  And  may  procure  tu  cuftom :  hearts  of  flint 

**  Will  melt  in  pafiion,  when  a  woman's  in't* 

*<  But  gentlemen,  you  that  as  judges  fit 
<*  In  the  ftar-chamber  of  the  houfe,  the  pit, 
*<  Have  modeft  thoughts  of  her ;  pray,  do  not  run 
•*  To  rive  her  vifits  when  the  play  is  done, 
•*  With  *  damn  me,  ytmr  mofi  humble  fervant ^  lady  ;* 
**  She  knows  thefe  diings  as  well  as  you,  it  may  be: 
"  Not  a  bit  there,  dear  gallants,  ihe  doth  know 
*'  Her  own  defcrts, — and  your  temptations  too,— 
•*  But  to  the  point : — In  this  reforming  age 
«*  We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  ftage. 
*<  Our  women  are  defective,  and  fo  iiz'd, 
**  You'd  think  they  were  fome  of  the  guard  di%nb'd^ 
•*  For,  to  fjjcak  truth,  men  a6l,  that  arc  between 
••  Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen ; 
•*  With  bone  fo  large  and  nerve  fo  incompliant, 
«*  When  you  call  Desdemoka,  enter  Giant,— . 
**  We  (hall  purge  ever)'  thing  that  is  unclean, 
**  Lafcivious,  fcurrilous,  impious,  or  obfcene ; 
««  And  when  we've  put  all  things  in  this  fair  way, 
••  Bare  BONES  himfelf  may  come  to  fee  a  play."  * 

The  Epilogue  which  confifts  of  but  twelve  lines, 
is  in  the  fame  drain  of  apology : 


•  Sec  alfo  the  Prologue  to  The  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes^ 
(a^led  in  April,  1662,)  which  was  fpoken  by  a  woman: 
**  Hope  little  from  our  poet's  withered  wit, 
«•  From  infant  players,  fcarce  grown  puppets  yet; 
•«  Hope  from  our  women  lefs,  whofe  baihful  fear 
••  Wondcr'd  to  fee  me  dare  to  enter  here : 
«•  Each  took  her  leave,  and  wilh'd  my  danger  pad, 
**  And  though  I  come  back  fafe  and  undifgrac'd, 
♦«  Yet  when  they  fpy  the  wits  here,  then  1  doubt 
«*  No  amazon  can  make  them  venture  out ; 
«'  Though  I  advis'd  them  not  to  fear  you  much, 
•*  For  1  prefume  npt  half  of  you  are  fuch." 
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•*  And  bow  do  yoo  like  her  ?  Comet  what  is*c  ye  drife  it! 

**  She's  the  fame  thing  in  poblick  as  in  private; 

'*  At  far  from  being  what  vou  call  a  whore; 

•*  As  Defdemona,  injur'd  by  the  Moor: 

•*  Then  he  that  ccnfures  her  in  fuch  a  ca(e« 

•*  Hath  a  foul  blacker  than  Othello's  fwct* 

•*  But,  ladies,  what  think  jpo«^  for  if  yon  tax 

*<  Her  freedom  with  diihonour  to  your  fex^ 

**  She  means  to  a6l  no  more,  and  thb  (hall  be 

«*  No  other  play  but  her  ov^n  tragedy. 

**  She  will  lubmit  to  none  butyovr  commands^ 

«'  And  take  commiflion  only  from  your  hands." 

From  a  paper  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  hand^ 
writing  I  find  that  Othello  was  performed  by  the 
Red-Bull  company,  (afterwards  his  Majefties  ler- 
vantsj  at  their  new  theatre  in  Vere-ftrcct,  near 
Claremarket,  on  Saturday  December  8,  i66o»  for 
the  firft  time  that  winter.  On  that  day  therefore 
it  is  probable  an  adtrefs  firft  appeared  on  the  Eng* 
lifh  ftage.  This  theatre  was  opened  on  Thurfday 
November  8,  with  the  play  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Moft  of  Jordan's  prologues  and  epilogues  appear 
to  have  been  written  for  that  company. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  for  fome  time  after 
the  Reftoration  men  alfo  adted  female  parts;'  and 


'  In  a  prologue  to  a  play  rq>rerented  before  King  Charles  the 
Second  vcr}-  foon  after  his  Reftoration «  of  which  I  know  not  tbi 
title,  arc  thcfe  lines,  from  which  it  appears  that  fome  young  1K& 
a^cd  the  parts  of  women  in  that  piece : 

" we  arc  fony 

"  We  (hould  thb  night  attend  on  fo  much  glory 

•*  With  fuch  weak  worth  ;  or  your  clear  fight  engage 

•*  To  ^  iew  the  remnants  of  a  ruin'd  ftage  : 

•'  For  doubting  we  Ihould  never  play  again, 

•*  We  have  play'd  all  our  women  into  men ; 

*<  That  arc  uf  fuch  large  fize  for  flcft\  and  bones, 

«*  They'll  rather  Im^  taken  for  amazons 

'<  llian  tender  maids ;  but  your  mercy  doth  pleaic 

**  Daily  to  pafs  by  as  great  taults  as  thcfe ; 
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Mr.  Kynafton  even  after  women  had  aflumcd  their 
proper  rank  on  the  ftage,  was  not  only  endured, 
but  admired,  if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary 
writer;  who  alTures  us,  "  that  being  then  very 
young,  he  made  a  complete  ftage  beauty,  perform- 
ing  his  parts  lb  well,  (particularly  Artbiope  and 
Aglaura)  that  it  has  iince  been  difputable  among 
the  judicious,  whether  any  woman  that  fucceeded 
him,  touched  the  audience  fo  fcnfibly  as  he."  ♦ 

In  D'Avenant's  company,  the  firft  adrefs  that 
appeared  was  probably  Mrs.  Saunderfon,  who  per- 
formed lantbe  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes^  on  the  open- 
ing of  his  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn- Fields,  ii^ 
April  1662.'  It  does  not  appear  from  Downes's 
account,  that  while  D'Avenant's  company  per- 
formed at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-lane  during  the 
years  1659^  1660  and  1661,  they  had  any  female 
performer  among  them :  or  that  Oibello  was  aded 
by  them  at  that  period. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Englifti  ftage  it  was  cuf. 
tomary  in  every  piece  to  introduce  a  Clown^  **  by 


*<  If  this  be  pardon'd,  we  (hall  henceforth  bring 
'*  Better  oblations  to  my  lord  the  king." 

A  Royal  Arhaur,  &c.  p.  1 2. 

The  author  of  Hifloria  Hjftrionka  fays,  that  Major  Mohan  played 
BeiUmemte  in  Shirley's  Lvve  Cruelty,  after  the  Reftoration ;  and 
Cibber  mentions,  that  Kynafton  told  him  he  had  played  the  part  of 
E'vadne  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  at  the  fame  period,  with  4iiccefs« 
The  apology  made  to  King  Charles  the  Second  for  a  play  not  be* 
ginning  in  dae  time,  (*<  that  the  qxeen  was  vtot  Jba^ed")  is  well 
known.  The  queen  is  faid  (bat  on  no  good  authority}  to  have  been 
Kynafton. 

4  Ro/dus  Axglicamts,  p.  19. 

<  In  the  following  year  (he  married  Mr.  Betterton,  and  not  in 
1670,  as  is  erroneoufly  aflerted  in  the  Biographia  Rritamica,  She 
aAed  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Betterton  in  Tht  Slighted  Maid,  in 
1665. 

Vot.  IL  R 
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his  mimick  gellures  to  breed  in  the  lefs  capable 
mirth  and  laughter/  The  privileges  of  the  Cbvn 
were  very  extenfive;  for,  between  the  a^fts,  and 
fometimes  between  the  fcenes,  he  claimed  a  right 
to  enter  on  the  ftage,  and  to  excite  merriment  bj 
any  fpecies  of  buflfoonery  that  ftruck  him.  Like 
the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  comedy,  his  wit  w 
often  extemporal,  and  he  fometimes  entered  into 
a  contefl  of  raillery  and  farcafm  with  feme  of  tbr 
audience.^  He  generally  threw  his  thoughts  into 
hobbling  doggrel  verfes,  which  he  made  morter  or 
longer  as  he  found  convenient;  but,  however  if^ 
regular  his  metre  might  be,  or  whatever  the  lengtll 
of  his  verfes,  he  always  took  care  to  tag  them  with 


*  Hcywood's  Hijfofy  of  Women,  1624. 
7  In  Brome's  Antipodes,  which  was  perfonned  at  the  thettit  ii 
Salifbury-conrt,  in  1638,  a  hy-flay,  as  he  calls  it,  it  lepwfeund  it 
his  comedy ;  a  word,  for  the  application  of  which  we  are  iwidbltti 
to  this  writer,  there  being  no  other  term  in  our  language  tint  I 
know  of,  which  fo  properly  cxpreiTes  that  (pecies  of  interlodewhich 
we  find  in  our  poet's  Hamlet  and  fome  other  pieces.  Tht  aAon  n 
this  hj'play  being  called  together  by  Lord  Letoy,  he  gives  tbcia 
fome  inftrudions  concerning  their  mode  of  ading»  which  pforc 
that  the  clowns  in  Shakfpeare*s  time  frequently  held  a  dialc^gue  with 
l^e  audience : 

<«  Let.  ■  Go ;  be  ready.— 

«*  But  yoo,  fir,  are  incorrigible,  and 
•*  Take  licence  to  yourfelf  to  add  unto 
<<  Your  parts  your  own  free  fancy ;  and  fometimes 
«*  To  alter  or  diminifh  what  the  writer 
**  With  care  and  (kill  composed,  and  when  yoa  are 
*•  To  {peak  to  5'our  co-a6lors  in  the  fcene, 
•*  Yw  hold  interlocution  <witb  the  andienU. 

♦♦  Bip.  That  is  a  way,  my  lord,  hath  been  allow'd 
•«  On  elder  ftagcs  to  move  mirth  and  laughter. 

**  Let*  Yes,  in  the  days  of  Tarleton  and  Kempe^ 
«*  Before  the  ftage  was  pure'd  from  barbarifm, 
"  And  brought  to  the  pcrfeflion  it  now  fhines  \rith. 
••  Then  fools  and  jefters  fpent  their  wit,  becauie 
«'  The  poets  were  wife  cncugli  to  favc  iheix  owa 
«'  For  profitablcr  ufes.'* 
i 
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words    of  correfponding    found:    like  Dryden** 

DoEG, 

.     «'  He  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

*•  And  n  the/  rhyra'd  and  rattled,  aU  was  well." 

Thomas  Wilfbn  and  Richard  Tarleton,  both 
fwom  fervants  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  the  moft 
popular  performers  of  that  time  in  this  department 
of  the  drama,  and  are  highly  praifed  by  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Stowe's  Annals,  for  **  their  wondrous 
plentiful,  pleafant,  and  extemporal  wit.*'  *  Tarleton, 
whofecomick  powers  were  fo  great,  that,  according 
to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  "  he  delighted  the  fpedtator? 
before  he  had  fpoken  a  word,*'  is  thus  defcribed  in 
9  very  rare  old  pamphlet:'  **  The  next,  by  his 
iute  of  ruifet,  his  buttoned  cap,  his  taber,  his 
Handing  on  the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  I  knew  to 
be  either  the  body  or  refemblance  of  Tarlton,  whp 
living,  for  his  pleafant  conceits  was  of  all  meii 
liked,  and,  dying,  for  mirth  left  not  his  like/'  la 
1611  was  publilhed  a  book  entitled  his  Jeafts^  ia 
which  fome  fpecimens  are  given  of  the  extempore 
wit  which  our  anceftors  thought  fo  excellent.  As 
he  was  performing  fome  part  *'  at  the  Bull  in^ 
Biftiops-gate-ftreet,  where  the  Queenes  player? 
oftentimes  played,"  while  he  was  "  kneeling  dowi^ 
to  afke  his  fathers  blefling/'  a  fellow  in  the  gal- 
lery threw  an  apple  at  him,  which  hit  him  on  the 

•  Howes's  edition  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  ifi^r,  p.  698. 

Sec  alfo  Gabriel  Harvey's  Four  Letters ^  4to.  1592,  P.  9 :  **  Who 
in  London  hath  not  heard  of— his  fond  difguifinge  ot  a  Matter  of 
Artes  with  ruffianly  haire,  unfecraely  ajpparell,  and  more  nnfeemely 
company ;  his  vaineglorious  and  Thrafonicall  bravery ;  hi^piperly 
extemf^rijing  and  Tarletonhdng  ?'*  &c. 

9  Kinde-Haries  Dr^ame,  by  Hcniy  Chcttle,  4to..  no  date,  bttt 
publiihedin  Dec,  1592. 
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check.  He  immediately  took  up  the  apple^  and 
advancing  to  the  audience^  addrefled  them  in  theft 
lines : 

♦*  Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  face  of  mappk.* 

*'  Inflead  of  a  pippin  hath  throwne  me  an  apple; 

**  But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  caft  a  crab, 

**  So  inftead  of  an  honeft  woman  God  hath  fent  him  a  dnh.* 

•*  The  people,"  fays  the  relater,  "  laughed  heartily; 
for  the  fellow  had  a  quean  to  his  wife/* 

Another  of  thcfe  (lories,  which  I  fhall  give  m 
the  author's  own  words,  eflablifhes  what  I^have 
already  mentioned,  that  it  was  cuftomary  for  tht 
Clown  to  talk  to  the  audience  or  the  adtors  dd 

*'  At  the  Bull  at  Bifhops-gatc,  was  a  play  of 
Henry  the  V.  [the  performance  which  preceded 
Shakfpeare's,]  wherein  the  judge  was  to  take  a 
box  on  the  eare;  and  becaui^  he  was  abfent  that 
fliould  take  the  blow,  Tarlton  himfelfe  ever  for- 
ward to  pleafe,  tooke  upon  him  to  play  the  fame 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  common  (arcafm.  Thert 
is  a  tradition  yet  prefer^'ed  in  Stratford,  of  Shakfpeare's  compaiin^ 
the  carbunclod  face  of  a  drunken  blackfinith  to  a  maple.  The 
blackfmith  accofted  him,  as  he  was  leaning  over  a  mercer's  door^ 
with 

''  Now,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
^  •'  The  difference  between  a  youth  and  a  young  maik'* 
to  which  our  poet  immediately  replied, 

•*  Thou  fon  of  fire,  with  thy  face  like  a  maple ^ 
**  The  fame  difierence  as  between  a  fcalded  and  a  coddfcl 
apple." 
This  anecdote  was  related  near  fifty  years  ago  to  a  gentleman  at 
Stratford  by  a  perfon  then  above  eightv  vears  of  aee,  whofc;  &ther 
might  have  been  contemporary  with  Shajcfpeare.    It  is  obfervaU^ 
that  a  fimilar  imagery  may  be  traced  in  TJie  Comedj  of  Errors  : 
•*  Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid,**  &c. 
The  bark  of  the  maple  is  uncommonly  rough,  and  the  grain  of 
one  of  the  forts  of  this  tree  (according  to  Evelyn}  is  **  nodulated 
and  crifpcd  into  variety  of  curls.'^  i 
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judge,  befides  his  own  part  of  the  clowne;  and 
Knel,  then  playing  Henry  the  Fifth,  hit  Tarleton 
a  found  box  indeed,  which  made  the  people  laugh 
the  more,  becaufe  it  was  he:  but  anon  the  judge 
goes  in,  and  immediately  Tarleton  in  his  clownes 
cloathes  comes  out,  and  aiks  the  acftors,   fFbai 
news  ?    O,  faith  one,  had'ft  thou  been  here,  thou 
ihouldeft  have  feen  Prince  Henry  hit  the  judge  a 
terrible  box  on  the  eare.  What,  man,  faid  Tarlton, 
ftrike  a  judge!    It  is  true,  i'faith,  faid  the  other. 
No  other  like,  faid  Tarlton,  and  it  could  not  be 
but  terrible  to  the  judge,  when  the  report  fo  ter- 
rifies me,  that  methinks  the  blowe  remaines  ftill 
on  my  cheeke,  that  it  burnes  againe.     The  people 
bught  at  this  mightily,  and  to  this  day  I  have 
heard  it  commended  for  rare;  but  no  marvcll,  for 
he  had  many  of  thefe.    But  I  would  fee  our  clownes 
m  tbefe  days  do  the  like.     No,  I  warrant  ye;  and 
jrrt  they  thinkc  well  of  themfelves  too." 

The  laft  words  fhew  that  this  pradlice  was  not 
difcontinued  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  and  we 
here  fee  that  he  had  abundant  reafon  for  his  pre- 
cept in  Hamlet  %  "  Let  thofe  that  play  your  clowns^ 
[peak  no  more  than  is  Jet  doivnfor  them ;  for  there  be 
of  them,  that  will  of  themfelves  laugh,  to  fet  on 
fome  quantity  of  barren  fpedlators  to  laugh  too ; 
though  in  the  mean  time  fome  necejfary  quejiion  of  the 
play  be  then  to  be  conjider^d.** 

This  pradlice  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the 
Englifli  ftage;  for  we  are  told  that  Sir  Thomas 
More,  while  he  lived  as  a  page  with  Archbifhop 
Moreton,  (about  the  year  1490,)  as  the  Chriftmas 
plays  were  going  on  in  the  palace,  would  fome- 
times  fuddenly  ftep  upon  the  ftage,  "  without 
ftudying  for  the  matter,"  and  exhibit  a  part  of  his 
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own,  which  gave  the  audience  much  more  enter-* 
tainment  than  the  whole  performance  befides.^ 

But  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Clown  wa3  to 
entertain  the  audience  after  the  play  was  finiihed» 
at  which  time  ibemes  were  fometimes  given  to  him 
by  fome  of  the  fpedators,  to  defcant  upon ;  *  but 
more  commonly  the  audience  were  entertained  by 
^jig.  A  jig  was  a  ludicrous  metrical  compofition,^ 
often  in  rhyme,  which  was  fung  by  the  Clown, 
who  like  wife,  I  believe,  occafionally  danced,  and 
was  always  accompanied  by  a  tabor  and  pipe/    In 


4  Roper's  Li/e  and  Death  of  Mon,  8vo,  1716,  p.  j. 

'  **  I  reaember  I  was  once  at  a  |;^ay  in  the  country »  where,  as 
Tarlton's  ufe  was,  the  play  beinc;  done,  every  one  fo  plekfed  rt 
tbrow  up  his  thfame :  amongft  all  U)e  reft  one  was  read  to  this  efleA, 
word  by  word : 

**  Tarhon,  I  am  one  of  thy  friends,  and  none  of  thy  foes, 
«*  Then  I  pr'y thee  tell  how.thou  cam'ft  by  thy  flat  nofe,"  Sec. 
To  this  challenge  Tarleton  immediately  replied  m  four  lines  ot 
loofc  verfc.     TarTt<m*s  JeaJIs,  4to,  1611. 

*  ••  Out  upon  them,  [the  players,]  they  fpotle  oar  trade, — dicy 
open  our  croiTc-bitiug,  our  conny-catching,  onr  traines,  our  traps, 
our  gins,  our  (hares,  our  fnbtilties ;  for  no  fooner  have  we  %  tiicke 
of  deceipt,  but  they  make  it  common,  Jingin^  ghs^  and  making 
jeafls  of  us,  that  every  boy  can  point  oot  our  nou/cs  as  they  pa£ 
ly."    Kind-HarUt  Dreame^  Signat.  E  3.  b. 

See  alfo  Pierce  Pewtileffe^  dec,  1 592  : 

*'  ■  like  the  auelnt  comedians  of  our  time, 

<*  That  when  the  play  is  done,  do  fall  to  rhime,"  8cc 

So,  in  Aftrattge  Hor/e-race^  by  Thomas  Decker,  161 3  : 

"  Now  2s  after  the  cleare  ftream  hath  glided  away  in  his  owne 
cvrrent,  the  bottom  is  muddy  and  trouble ;  and  as  I  have  often 
fecn  after  the  finijhing  of  fomt  nvorthj  tragedy  or  cataftrophe  in  the 
open  theatres,  that  tne  fceane,  after  the  epilogue,  hath  oeen  more 
black,  about  a  nafty  hzwdy  J/fge,  then  the  moft  horrid  fcene  in  the 
play  was ;  the  ftinkards  fpcaktng  all  things,  yet  no  man  undcrftand* 
mg  any  thing ;  a  mutiny  being  amongft  them,  yet  none  in  danger  | 
no  tumult,  and  yet  no  quictnefs ;  no  mifchiefe  begotten,  and  yet 
mlfchiefe  borne ;  the  fwiftnefs  of  fuch  a  torrent,  the  more  it  over- 
whelms, breeding  the  more  pleafare ;  fo  after  thefe  worthies  and 
conquerors  had  left  the  fields  another  race  was  ready  to  begin,  at 
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thele  jigs  mofe  peffons  than  one  were  fometimes 
introduced.  The  original  of  the  entertainment 
which  this  buffoon  afforded  our  anceftors  between 
the  a<fh  and  after  the  play,  may  be  traced  to  the 

which,  thoagh  the  perfons  in  it  weie  nothing  e^al  to  the  former, 
yet  the  fhoates  and  noyfe  at  thefe  was  as  great,  if  not  greater." 

The  Mlomng  lines  in  Hall's  Satires,  1 597,  feeni  alio  to  attode 
to  the  fame  cuftom : 

**  One  higher  pitch'd,  doth  fet  his  foaring  thought 
"  On  crowned  kings,  that  fortune  hath  low  brought, 
"  Or  fome  oprearra  high-afpiring  fwaine, 
<«  As  it  might  be,  the  Turkiih  Tamhurlaine. 
'*  Then  weeneth  he  his  baie  drink-drowned  fpright 
'*  Rapt  to  the  three-fold  loft  of  heaven  hight, 
«*  When  he  conceives  upon  his  fained  ftage 
«*  The  ftalking  fteps  of  his  great  perfonage ; 
•*  Graced  with  huflT-cap  termes  and  thund'ring  threats, 
"  That  his  poor  hearers'  hayre  quite  upright  lets. 
••  Such  foone  as  forac  brave-minded  hungrie  youth 
"  Sees  fitly  frame  to  his  wide-ftrained  mouth, 
««  He  vaunts  his  voyce  upon  an  hyred  fta^, 
•*.  With  hij^h-fet  fteps,  and  princely  carnage  :— 
'<  There  it  he  can  with  termes  Italianate, 
'*  Big-founding  fcntences,  and  words  of  ftate, 
**  Faire  patch  me  up  hb  pure  iambick  verfe, 
"  He  ravifhes  the  gazin?  fcaffolders. — 
**  Now  leaft  fuch  frightml  (howes  of  fortunes  fall, 
"  And  blondy  tyrants'  rage,  (hould  chance  appall 
*'  The  dead-ftruck  audience,  midft  theJiUni  rout 
"  Comes  leafing  in  a/elfe'MisformeJ  lout, 
**  And  latches  y  and  grins  ^  and  frames  his  mimickface, 
••  And  jnftUs  firaight  info  the  princes  place  i 
**  Then  doth  the  theatre  echo  all  aloud 
**  H^ith  gladjome  noyfe  of  that  atplassding  crwdm 
.  «•  A  goodlj  hocb-pech,  when  *vile  ruffe t tings 
**  Are  matcht  naith  monarchs  and  nnith  mightj  lings  P*  &c. 
The  etitertainments  here  alluded  to  were  prob^Iy  <*  ^e  fond  and 
frtv<^otts  jeftures,"  deicribed  in  the  preface  to  Marlowe's  Tambmr* 
laime,  1 590,  which  the  printer  fays,  he  omitted,  ''  as  farre  un- 
mceie  for  the  matter,  though  they  have  been  of  fome  vaine  con- 
ceiled  fondlings  greatly  gaped  at,  what  times  they  were  (hewed 
upon  the  ftage  in  their  gnuxd  deformities." 
It  (hould  feem  from  D'Avenant's  pro)og;ue  to  The  Wits,  whea 
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fatyrical  interludes  of  Greece,'  and  the  Attcllani 
and  Mimes  of  the  Roman  ftagc.'     The  Exodiarii 


ai^ed  at  the  Duke's  theatre,  in  i662»  that  this  fpecies  of  entertain* 
mcnt  was  not  even  then  entirely  difufed  : 

•*  So  couniTyJi^s  and  farces,  mixt  amo/rg 
•*  Heroick  fcenes,  make  plays  continae  long." 
Blount  in  his  Ghffjgraphia^  1 68 1 »  5th  edit,  defines  a  farce»  '*  A 
fond  and  dilTolute  play  or  comedy.     Alfo  the  jig  at  the  end  of  a 
interlude,  wherein  fome  pretty  knaver>'  is  aftcd." 

Kempe's  Jigg  of  the  Kitchethftuffe-tmrnan^  and  Philips  his  Jiff 
wfthf  Sfyppers,  were  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  i  J95 ;  bat 
I  know  not  whether  they  were  printed.     There  is,  I  helicvei  do 
j'ig  now  extant  in  print. 

'       "  Carmine  qui  tragico  vilcm  certavit  ob  hircum* 
*'  Mox  .etiam  agreiles  Satyros  nudavit,  et  zfycr 
*'  Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  eo  quod 
**  Illecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
"  Spectator,  fundufque  fkcris,  et  potus  et  exlcx.'* 

HoR.  de  Arte  PoOicM. 

•       •*  Urbicus  exodio  rifum  movet  Atellana 

"  Geftibus  Autonoes; ."     Juv.  Sat.  VI.  71, 

"  Exodiarius  in  fine  ludorum  apud  veteres  intrabat,  qaod  ridi- 
iculus  foret ;  ut  quicquid  lacrymarum  atque  triftitix  cocgilTent  ex 
tragicis  affed^ibus,  hujus  fpedtaculi  rifus  dctergeret."  FeU  SchJ. 
**  As  an  old  commentator  of  Juvenal  affirms,  the  Exodiarii,  which 
were  fingers  and  dancers,  entered  to  entertain  the  people  with 
light  fongs  and  mimical  eeftures,  that  they  might  not  eo  away  op- 
preflTed  with  melancholy  from  thefc  facred  pieces  of  the  theatre." 
Dr)*den's  Dedication  to  his  Tranflation  of  Juvenal.  See  alfo  Ut. 
Lib.  VII.  c.  ii.  Others  contend  that  the  Exodia  did  not  fblcly 
lignify  the  fongs,  &c.  at  the  conclufion  of  the  play,  but  thofe  alfo 
VTiich  were  fung  in  the  middle  of  the  piece ;  and  that  thev  weiefb 
called,  becaufc  they  were  introduced  ifioiKok^  that  is,  incidentally* 
and  unconneded  with  the  principal  entertainment.  Of  this  kind 
\ind(»ubtedly  were  the  iu»^oXtt  or  epifodes,  introduced  between  the 
afts,  as  the  uro^ix  were  the  fongs  fung  at  the  opening  of  the  play. 

The  Atellan  interludes  were  fo  called  from  Atella,  a  town  in 
Italy,  from  which  they  were  introduced  to  Rome :  and  in  procefi 
of  rime  they  were  afted  fomciimes  in  the  middle,  and  foroetimes 
at  the  end  cf  more  fcrious  pieces.  1  hcfc,  as  we  learn  from  one  of 
Cicero's  letters,  gave  way  about  the  time  of  Julius  Ca^ar's  death 
to  the  Mifr.es f  which  confided  of  a  groffer  and  more  licentious  plea- 
fantry  than  the  Atellan  interludes.     **  Nunc  venioj"  fays  Cicero, 
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•nd  Emioliarue  of  the  Mimes  are  undoubtedly  the 


*'  ad  jocationes  tuas^  cum  ta  fecandum  Oenomaom  Accii,  non  ut 
olim  folebat«  Atellanum,  (ed  ta  wmc  fa,  roimum  introdaxifli.'' 
Epiftm  ad  Fam*  IX*  1 6.  The  Atdlan  interlodes»  however,  were 
HOC  whollv  difoCed  after  the  introd^dHon  of  the  Mimes ;  aa  is  aA 
certained  hy  a  pa|Iage  in  Saetonins's  Life  of  Nero,  c.  xxxix. 

'*  Minim  et  vel  praecipue  notabile  inter  hsec  fait,  niliil  earn 
patientias  qoam  maledi^  et  convitia  hominum  tulifle ;  negue  in 
uUo6  leoioiem  qoam  qoi  fe  didtis  ante  aut  carminibas  lacemiTentf 
cxtitiiXe. — ^Tranfeuotem  eum  Ifidorus  Cynicas  in  publico  clara  vocfi 
corripuerat,  quod  Kauplii  mala  bene  cantitaret,  fua  bona  male  diiV 
ponerer,  EtDitns  Atelltmarumlaftno,  in  cantico  qaodam,  uyUot 
ttmrtf,  vyMtff  /Mrrff ,  ita  demonftraverat,  ot  bibentem  natantemque 
Biceiet,  exitum  fcilicet  Claudii  Agrippimraue  fignificans;  et  in 
novifliroa  daufula,  Orau  nfohit  dmcii  pedes,  fenatum  geftu  notaret, 
Hiftriooem  et  pbilbfopham  Nero  nihil  amplius  quam  urbe  Italiaque 
fubmovit,  yel  contemptu  omnis  in&mi«,  vel  ne  fiitendo  dolorem 
irritaiet  ingcnia/'    See  alfo  Galb.  c.  xiii, 

I  do  not  find  that  the  ancient  French  theatre  had  any  exhibition' 
exaflly  correfpondingwith  thi^,  for  their  So  ttie  rather  refembled 
the  Atellan  farces,  in  their  original  ftate,  when  they  were  performed 
as  a  diftln^  exhibition,  unmixed  with  any  other  interlude.  An 
cxtrafl  given  by  Mr.  Warton  from  an  old  Art  of  Poetry  pub* 
iiAied  in  1 548,  fumiflies  us  with  this  account  of  it ;  **  The  French 
farce  contains  nothing  of  the  Latin  comedy.  It  has  neither  adls 
nor  fcenes,  which  would  ferve  only  to  introduce  a  tedious  prolixity : 
for  the  true  fubjed  of  the  French  farce  or  Sottib  is  every  fort  of 
foolery,  which  has  a  tendency  to  provoke  laughter. — The  fubje^ 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedv  was  totally  difierent  from  every 
thing  on  the  French  dage ;  for  it  had  more  morality  than  drollery, 
and  often  as  much  truth  as  fi^on.  Our  Moralities  hold  a 
place  indifierently  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  our  £irces  are 
feally  what  the  Romans  called  Mimet  or  Friapets,  the  intended  end 
and  efefl  of  which  was  excefiive  laughter,  and  on  that  account 
they  admitted  all  kind  of  licentioufnefs,  as  our  farces  do  at  prefent. 
In  the  mean  time  their  pleafantry  does  not  derive  much  advantage 
from  rhymes,  however  flowing,  of  eight  (yllables."  Hist,  op 
£kc.  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  jco.  Scaliger  exprefsly  mentions  the 
two  fpecies  of  drama  above  ddcribed,  as  the  popular  entertainments 
of  France  in  his  time.  "  Sunto  igitur  duo  genera,  quae  etiam  vi. 
catim  et  oppidatim  per  univerfam  Galliam  mirificis  artificibus  cir* 
cumfcruntur ;  Morale,  et  Ridiculum."  Foetket,  Lib.  L  c.  x« 
p.  17,  edit.  1561. 
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remote  progenitors  of  the  Vice  and  Clown  of  cor 
ancient  dramas.^ 

No  writer  that  I  have  met  with,  intimates  that 
in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  it  was  cuftomary  to  ex- 
hibit more  than  a  iingle  dramatick  piece  on  one 
day.*  Had  any  Ihorter  pieces,  of  the  fame  kind 
with  our  modern  farces,  (befide  the  Jigs  already 
mentioned,)  been  prefented  after  the  principal 
performance,  fome  of  them  probably  would  have 
been  printed ;  but  there  are  none  of  them  extant 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the  Reftoratton.' 

9  The  exafl  conformity  between  oar  Clown  and  the  Exp^tri 
and  Emboliaritf  of  the  Roman  Aage  is  afcertained^  not  onlj  hy  whit 
I  have  dated  in  the  text,  but  by  our  author's  contemj^ninr  Fhife- 
mon  Holland,  by  whom  that  pafTage  in  Pliny  which  is  refcrred  to 
in  a  former  page, — <'  Lucctia  mima  centum  annis  in  fccna  promni- 
tiavit.  Galerk  Copiola,  emboliariot  reduAa  eft  in  fcenam^ — anoia 
centeflimum  quartum  agcns," — is  thus  tranflated  :  *'  Laccda,  a 
common  Vice  in  a  play,  followed  the  ftage,  and  adted  thetenpoa 
too  yeercs.  Such  another  Vice,  that  plated  the ^oole,  ami  mk 
Jborte  befweeue  iJuhiUs  in  interludes^  named  Galena  Copiola»  wit 
Drought  to  ad  on  the  ilage, — when  (he  n^as  in  the  lo^tn  yeeicrf 
her  age." 

*  The  Yorhjhire  Tragedy^  or  AlVs  One,  indeed  appears  to  bne 
been  one  of  four  pieces  that  were  reprefented  on  the  lame  day ;  sukI 
Fletcher  has  nlfo  a  piece  called  Fottr  Plays  in  One  \  bat  probibif 
thefe  were  either  exhibited  on  fome  particular  occafion,  or  weie 
ineffedual  cfibrts  to  intrviduce  a  new  fpecies  of  amu(cment ;  for  w€ 
do  not  nnd  any  other  inilances  of  the  fame  kind. 

'  In  1 663, as  I  learn  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  MSS,  Sir  Wilfiam 
D'Avcnant  produced  The  Plajbon/e  to  be  let.     The  fifth  aA  of  this 
heterogeneous  piece  is  a  mock  tragedy,  founded  on  the  aAiorn  of 
Cxfar,  Anthony,  and  Cleopatra.     This,  Lanebaine  fays,  oicd  to 
be  aded  at  the  theatre  in  Dor/et  Garden,  (which  was  not  opened 
till  November,  1671,)  after  the  tragedy  oi  Pompey,  written  hf 
Mrs.  Catharine  Philips ;  and  was,  I  believe,  the  firft  farce  that  ap-^ 
pcared  on  the  Englilh  ftage.     In  1677,  7 be  Cheats  of  Scmpm  W9S^ 
performed,  as  a  I'econd  piece,  after  Titus  and  Berenice,  a  play  0^ 
three  ads,  in  order  to  fiirnifh  out  an  exhibition  of  the  ufoal  (mgth:^ 
and  about  the  fame  time  farces  were  produced  by  Dufiet^i  Tate,  and^ 
others. 
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The  pra<5Uce  therefore  of  exhibiting  two  dramas 
facceflivcly  in  the  fame  afternoon,  we  may  be  af» 
fured,  was  not  eftabliihed  before  that  period.  But 
though  our  ancient  audiences  were  not  gratified  hy 
the  reprefentation  of  more  than  one  drama  in  the 
fame  day,  the  entertainment  in  the  middle  of  the 
icign  of  Elizabeth  was  diverflfied,  and  the  popu- 
lace diverted,  by  vaulting,  tumbling,  flight  of 
hand,  and  morrtce-dancing ;  ^  and  in  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,  by  the  extemporaneous  buffoonery  of 
the  Clown,  whenever  he  chofe  to  folicit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience;  by  finging  and  dancing  be- 
tween the  adls,  and  either  a  fong  or  the  metrical 
j^  already  defcribed  at  the  end  of  the  piece:'  a 

4  **  For  the  eye,  befides  the  beautie  of  the  houfes  and  the  ftages. 
he  [the  devil]  fendeth  in  garifh  apparell,  mafaocs,  'vatJtiag,  /jm»- 
tbft  dnmcittg  of  gigges^  galiardes,  morifces,  bobbj-horJeM^  Jbrwing 
^ m^^^  r0/?^f, — nothing  forgot,  that  might  ferve  to  fet  oat  t£ 
matter  with  porope,  or  ravilh  the  beholders  with  variety  of  plea- 
fore."  Playes  confuted  in  five  Adhns.  By  Stephen  Goflbn. 
Signat.  £• 

^  See  Beaamont's  Verfcs  to  Fletcher  on  his  Faithful  Sbefherdefi  t 
*«  Nor  want  there  thofc,  who,  as  the  bty  does  dance 
"  Between  the  afls,  will  cenfare  the  whole  play." 
So  alfo,  in  Sir  John  Davies's  Epigrams,  no  date,  bat  printed 
m 1598: 

'•  For  as  we  fee  at  all  the  play-houie  doores, 
••  When  ended  is  the  play,  the  dance,  and  fong, 
«•  A  thoufand  townfmen,"  &c. 
Hentzner  obferves,  that  the  dances,  when  he  was  in  London  iQ 
1598,  were  accoro{»nied  with  exquifite  mufick.     See  the  paflage 
9|uoted  from  his  Itinerary,  in  p.  165,  n.  9. 

That  in  the  dage-dances  boys  in  the  drefs  of  women  fometimes 
joined,  appears  to  me  probable  from  Prynne's  inveftive  againft  the 
theatre :  **  Stage-play es,"  fays  he,  "  by  our  own  modern  expe- 
rience are  commonly  attended  with ///;x/ effeminate  amorous  dancing.** 
Hrfiri^,frinfliXt  p.  259.  From  the  fame  author  we  learn  that  fongs 
»'ere  frequently  fung  between  the  a^s.  **  By  our  owne  moderne 
experience  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  in  all  our  ftagc-playes 
t!*cn  amorous  paftoral  or  obfcenc  lafcivious  love-fongs,  mod  melo- 
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mixture  not  more  heterogeneous  than  that  with 
which  we  are  now  daily  prefented,  a  tragedy  and 
a  farce.  In  the  dances^  I  believe,  not  only  meoi 
but  boys  in  women's  drefles,  were  introduced:  a 
pradlice  which  prevailed  on  the  Grecian  fiage/ 
and  in  France  till  late  in  the  laft  century.' 

The  amufements  of  our  anceftors,  before  tbfi 
commencement  of  the  play,  were  of  various  kinds. 
While  fome  part  of  the  audience  entertained  theiiWi 
felves  with  reading,*  or  playing  at  cards,^  othen 

dioofly  chanted  out  upon  the  ftage  betweene  each  {even!  aftioD; 
both  to  fupply  that  chafroe  or  vacant  interim  which  the  tyxin^ 
houfe  takes  up  in  changing  the  amors'  robes,  to  fit  them  for  foiM 
other  part  in  the  enfuing  icene^ — as  likewife  to  pleafe  the  itchinff 
caresy  if  not  to  inflame  the  outrageous  lufts^  of  lewde  fpedatofk 
Ibidem y  p.  262. 

In  another  place  the  author  quotes  the  following  paflage  firoal 
Eufebius.  **  What  feeth  he  who  runnes  to  play-houfes  r  Diabdial 
fpnges»  dancine  wenches,  or,  that  I  may  fpeake  more  tniely,  ^ila 
tofled  up  and  downe  with  the  furies  of  the  deviJ."  ['•  Agooddt* 
fcription  (adds  Prynnc)  of  our  dancing  females  **^  ••  For  what  doth 
this  dancereiTe  ?  She  moil  impudently  uncovers  her  head,  which 
Paul  hath  commanded  to  be  always  covered  ;  (he  turnes  about  her 
necke  the  wrong  way ;  Ihe  throweth  aboute  her  haire  hither  and 
thither.  Even  thefe  things  verily  are  done  by  her  whom  the  DeviH 
hath  poffefled."    Ibidem ^  p.  534. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  puritanical  writer  of  this  tieatife 
alludes  in  the  obfervation  inferted  in  crotchets  to  boys  dancing  oa 
the  ftage  in  women's  cloaths,  or  to  female  dancers  in  private  houfe. 
The  fubjed^  immediately  before  him  fhould  rather  lead  to  the  former 
interpretation.  Women  ccit^nly  did  not  dance  on  the  ftage  in  bit 
time. 

*  See  p.  233,  n.  5. 

7  "  Dans  le  ballet  de  Triomfbe  ie  P Amour  en  i68r,  on  vit  poof 
la  premiere  fois  de  danfeufes  fur  le  theatre  de  I'Opera :  auparaviot 
c'etoient  deux,  quatre,  fix,  ou  hnit  danfeurs  qu'on  habiiloilOl 
fcmmes."    Otttvrts  de  M,  De  Saint-Foix,  Tom.  III.  p.  416. 

•  So,  in  Fitz-JeofTery's  Satires,  1617  : 

«*  Ye  worthy  worthies!  none  elfe,  might  I  chufc^ 

"  Doe  I  defirc  my  poefie  perufe, 

•*  For  to  fave  charges  ere  the  play  begin^ 

*?  Or  when  the  lord  of  liberty  comes  iot'* 
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irere  employed  in  lefs  refined  occupations;  in 
drinking  ale,*  or  fmoking  tobacco:'  with  thcfc 
and  nuts  and  apples  thejr  were  furniftied  by  male 
attendants,  of  whofe  clamour  a  fatirical  writer  of 
the  time  of  James  I.  loudly  complains.*    In  1633, 


Agtin,  in  a  fatire  at  the  condufion  of  Tte  Maftiv€^  ^ryotmg 
Whtl^  of  the  old  Dogge, — Epigrams  and  Satires,  printed  by  Thomas 
^reede  ■ 

[The anchor  is  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  will  probably  purchafe  his* 
book*] 

•'  I-aft  comes  my  fcoffing  friend,  of  fcowrine  wit, 

«'  Who  thinks  his  judgement  'bove  all  arts  doth  fit^ 

«*  He  bays  the  booke,  and  haftes  him  to  the  flay ; 

•<  Where  when  he  comes  and  rtads,  <'  here's  ftuff/'  doth 

fay: 
^'  Becanfe  the  lookers  on  may  hold  him  wife, 
•'  He  lauehs  at  what  he  likes,  and  then  will  ri(e» 
•*  And  takes  tobacco ;  then  about  will  looke, 
««  And  more  diflike  the  play  than  of  the  booke  ; 
<'  At  length  is  vext  he  ihould  with  charge  be  drawne 
**  For  fuch  flight  fights  to  lay  a  fate  to  pwne*" 

^  «'  Before  the  play  begins,  fall  to  cardesJ*  Gals  Horme-^osi^ 
1609. 

*  See  The  Woman-Hater^  a  comedy,  by  B.  and  Fletcher,  itfoyr 
"  There  is  no  poet  acquainted  with  more  (baking  and  quakingt 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  new  play,  when  he's  in  that  cafe  that 
he  Hands  peeping  between  the  curtains,  fo  fearfully,  that  a  boitU  of 
ale  cannot  be  opened,  but  that  he  thinks  fome  body  hifles." 

>  "  Now,  fir,  I  am  one  of  your  gentle  auditors  that  am  come 
in ; — ^I  have  my  three  forts  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket;  mj  light  hy 
me ; — and  thus  I  begin.'*  Indudion  to  Cjmtbia's  Revels,  by  fiea 
Jonfon,  i6oi. 

So,  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  1614:  "He  looks  like  a  fellow  that 
J  have  feen  accommodate  gentlemen  with  tobacco  at  our  theatres." 

Again,  in  Decker's  Gals  Horne-book:  **  By  fitting  on  the  fiage, 
yoQ  may  with  fmall  coft  purchafe  the  deare  acquaintance  of  the 
Doycs ;  have  a  good  ftool  for  fixpence  i—getjomr  ataicb  lighted,*'  8cc^ 

4       «« Pr'y thee,  what's  the  play  ? 

*« I'll  fee't,  and  fit  it  out  whate'er.— 

<*  Had  Fate  fore-read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die; 
*^  To  be  made  adder-deaf  with  Mpin-cry** 

^•tetfnm  Black'fryers,  by  H.  Fitz-Jeoflbfy,  161 7. 
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'when  Prynnc  publifhed  his  Hiftriomaftix,  wonn 
fmoked  tobacco  in  the  playhoufes  as  well  as  men.* 

It  was  a  common  pnuftice  to  carry  table-lxx>ks^ 
to  the  theatre,  and  either  from  curiofity^  or  eamirf 
to  the  author,  or  fome  other  motive,  to  write  <iown 
paffages  of  the  play  that  was  reprefented;  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  imperfeft  and 
mutilated  copies  of  one  or  two  of  Shakfpeare'i 
dramas,  which  are  yet  extant,  were  taken  down  bj 
the  ear  or  in  ihort-hand  during  the  exhibition. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  aftors,  in  noUe- 
men's  houfes  and  in  taverns,  where  plays  were  fre- 
quently performed,^    prayed   for  the  health  and 


'  In  a  note  on  a  paflage  in  Goflbn's  Sclmie  of  Ahmfe^  1^79: 
*<  Inftcad  of  pomegranates  they  give  them  mppins,"  &c«  ounottd 
by  Prynnc*  he  informs  us,  **  Now  they  otter  them  [the  lemile 
pan  of  the  audience]  the  fbacco-fipt,  which  was  then  anknowne.'' 
Hijiriomaftix^  p*  i^i^ 

^  See  the  Induction  toMarfton's  Mahcontent,  a  comedy,  1604: 
'^  I  am  one  that  hath  feen  this  play  often,  and  can  give  then 
[Heminge,  Burbage,  &c.]  intelligence  for  their  adlion  1  I  nave  moi 
^f  the  jdls  here  in  my  tahU-Mt.** 

So«  m  the  prologue  to  Hamiikii  and  Scifh,  i^37 « 

"  Nor  (hall  he  in  phi(h, 

<*  That,  from  the  poet's  labours,  in  the  pit 
'*  Informs  himfelf,  for  the  exercife  of  his  wit 
•*  At  taverns,  gather  notes,** — 
Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  The  Woman-Hater^  a  comedy*  i6oj> 
••  If  there  be  any  lurking  among  you  in  comers,  with  tM* 
hooks,  who  have  fome  hopes  to  find  fit  matter  to  feed  bis  malice  om^  kt 
them  clafp  them  up,  and  flink  away,  or  day  and  be  converted." 
•  Again,  in  Everj  Man  in  his  Humour,  1601  : 

«  But  to  fuch,  wherever  they  fit  concealed,  let  them  knoWjA^ 
author  defies  them  and  their  'writing-tablesJ* 

''SctA  Mad  World  my  Mafters,  a  comedy,  by  MiddleCon,  1608: 
•*  Some  ftierry  for  my  lord's  players  there,  firrah ;  why  this  will 
be  a  true  fcaft  ; — a  right  Mitre  fupper; — a  play  and  alL" 

The  night  before  the  infurrcdion  of  the  gallant  and  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Effex,  the  play  oiKii/g  Henry  IV.  (not  ShaLfpcarc's  piece) 
was  a(led  at  his  houfe. 
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prosperity  of  their  patrons;  and  in  the  publick 
theatres^  for  the  king  and  queen/  This  prayer 
(bmetimes  made  part  of  the  epilogue.^  Hence^ 
probably,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  the  ad-» 
dition  of  Vivant  rex  et  regina^  to  the  modern  play^ 

Plays  in  the  time  of  our  author,  began  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;'  and  the  exhibition  waa 


*  See  the  notes  on  the  Epilogue  to  The  SeamdPartofK.  Henry  IV. 
VoL  IX.  p.  254. 

9  See  Camhyfes,  i  tragcdv,  by  Thomas  Prefton;  Locrme,  icoc; 
^  K.MtmfyIF.VutUi  -  ■ 

s       «<  Fofcos  doth  rife  at  ten»  and  at  eleven 

*'  He  goes  to  Gyls»  where  he  doth  eat  till  one, 

««  Theniecta/Zfl^.'* 

Efigranu  by  Sir  John  Davies*  nodate»  bat  printed  about  1^98. 

Others,  howrrer,  were  adoated  by  a  ftronger  curiofity,  and, 

horder  to  fecore  good  places,  went  to  the  theatre  without  their 

Mma.    See  the   Prologue  to   The  Unfortunatt  Lovers,    by  Sir 

WiUiam  lyAvenant,  firft  performed  at  Blackfriars,  in  April,  1638: 

«*  You  are  grown  exceflive  proud, 

*<  Since  ten  times  more  of  wit  than  was  allow'd 
•*  Your  filly  anceftors  in  twenty  year, 
**  You  think  in  tiMoJbort  hours  to  fwallow  here. 
•♦  For  they  to  theatres  were  pleas'd  to  come, 
•«  Ere  they  had  din  J,  to  take  up  the  bcft  room  ; 
•*  There  fat  on  benches  not  adorn 'd  with  mats, 
'*  And  gracioufly  did  vail  their  high-crown 'd  hats 
«*  To  every  half-drefs'd  player,  as  he  ftiU 
••  Through  hangings  peep'd,  to  fee  the  galleries  fill. 
••  Good  eafy- judging  fouls,  with  what  delight 
•«  They  would  cxpeS  a  jig  or  target-fight! 
«•  A  furious  talc  of  Troy,  which  they  ne'er  thought 
**  Was  weakly  writ,  if  it  were  ftrongly  fought  i 
♦*  Laugh 'd  at  a  clinch,  the  fhadow  of  a  jell, 
**  And  Cf)  *d — a  pajpng  good  o*2e,  I  proteftj* 
From  the  foregoing  lines  it  appears  that,  anciently,  places  were 
Hoc  taken  in  the  bell  rooms  or  boxes,  before  the  reprefentation. 
Soon  after  the  Refloration,  this  pradice  was  eftablifhed.    Sec  a 
prologue  to  a  revived  play,  in  Covent  Garden  Drollery^  1672  : 
*•  Hence  'tis,  that  at  ne^M  plays  you  come  fo  foon^ 
^*  Like  bridegrooms  hot  to  go  to  bed  ere  noon ; 
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fometimes  finiflied  in  two  hours.'  Even  in  1667, 
they  commenced  at  three  o'clock/  About  thirty 
years  afterwards,  (in  1696)  theatrical  entertain^ 
ments  began  an  hour  later.' 

We  have  feen  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  ftag€ 
Myfteries  were  ufually  adlcd  in  churches  ;  and  the 
pracflice  of  exhibiting  religious  dramas  in  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  fcrvice  of  religion  on  the 
Lord's-day  certainly  continued  after  the  Refomuu 
tion. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  plays  were 
exhibited  Jn  the  publick  theatres  on  Sundays^  ai 
well  as  on  other  days  of  the  week,*    The  licence 


'•  Or  if  you  are  dctaiiiM  fome  little  fpace» 

•'  The  fiinhng  footman* s  fiftt  to  keep  your  plactn 

••  But  if  a  play's  re*vrvd^  you  ftay  and  dine, 

"  And  drink  till  threey  and  then  come  dropping  in." 

Though  Sir  John  Davies  in  the  paflage  above  quoted,  mendoM 
we  0* clock  a^  the  hour  at  which  plays  commenced,  the  time  of 
beginning  the  entertainment  about  eleven  years  afterwards  (1609) 
feems  to  have  been  later;  for  Decker  in  his  Guls  Homt-booie  makes 
his  gallant  go  to  the  ordinary  at  fwo  o'clock,  and  from  thence  id 
the  play. 

When  Ben  Jonfon's  Magnetick  Lady  was  a^M  (in  1633,)  plays 
appear  to  have  been  over  at  five  o'clock.  They  probably  at  diat 
time  did  not  begin  till  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

'  See  p.  25  J,  n.  2.  See  alfo  the  Prologue  to  King  Henty  VllU 
and  that  to  Komio  and  Juliet, 

^  See  The  DemoifelUs  a  la  Mode^  by  Fleckno,  1667  : 

"  I.  ASior.  Hark  you,  hark  you,  whither  away  fo  £ift? 

"  2.  Aaor»  Why,  to  the  theatre,  'tis  pall  three  o'clock,  and  Ac 
play  is  ready  to  begin."    See  alfo  note  2,  above. 

After  the  Reftoration,  (we  are  told  by  old  Mr.  Gibber)  it  wis  t 
frequent  practice  of  the  ladies  of  quality,  to  carry  Mr.  Kynatfoa 
the  ador,  in  his  female  drcfs,  afur  the  flay^  in  their  coaches  to 
Hyde-Park. 

*  See  the  Epilogue  to  The  She  Gallants^  printed  in  that  jtxx. 

^  **  Thefc,  [the  players]  becaufc  they  are  allowed  to  play  cveiy 
Sunday^  make  lour  or  five  Sundays,  at  leaft,  every  week/'  Schaole 
ofAbuJe,  1579. 
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granted 'by  that  queen  to  James  Burbagcin  1574,' 
which  has  been  already  printed  in  a  former  p^ge»^ 
Ihcws  that  they  were  then  reprefented  on  that  day, 
wt  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  John  Field  in  his  Decla^ 
Toiion  of  God* s  Judgment  at  Paris  Garden^  that  in  the 
year  1580  "  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  London 
obtained  from  Queene  Elizabeth,  that  all  heathenifU 
playes  and  enterludes  ihould  be  banifhed  upon  fab- 
bath  dayes.**  This  prohibition,  however,  probably 
lafled  but  a  Ihort  time;  for  her  majefty,  when  fhe 
vifited  Oxford  in  1592,  did  not  fcruple  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  a  theatrical  exhibition  on  Sunday  night,  th^ 
24th  of  September  in  that  year.*  During  the  reiga 
of  James  the  Firft,  though  dramatick  entertain- 
ments were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays^^    I 

•*  In  fonncr  times,  (fays  Strypc  in  his  Additions  to  Stowe's  5«r-. 
<ur7  of  London,)  ingenious  tradefmen  and  gentlemen's  fervants  woolA 
fometimcs  gather  a  company  of  themfelvcs,  and  learn  interludes,  tq 
cxpofe  vice,  or  to  reprefent  the  noble  adtions  of  our  anccftors. 
Tnefe  they  i>layed  at  rcftivals,  in  private  houfes,  at  weddings,  or 
other  entertainments.     But  in  procefs  of  time  it  became  an  occn- 

Sion,  and  thefe  plays  being  commonfy  adted  on  Sufidajs  and  Other 
ivals,  the  churches  were  forfaken,  and  the  playhoufes  thronged." 

Sec  ajfo  A  SermoH  preached  at  Pauies  Croffe  om  Su  Bartholomew 
day,  being  the  24.  of  Auguft,  1578,  By  John  Stochwood: — *«  Will 
not  a  iyluiie  playe  with  the  Wait  of  a  trumpctte  fooner  call  thythcr 
[to  the  country]  a  thoufande,  than  an  houres  tolling  of  a  bell 
nring  to  the  fermon  a  hundred  ?  Nay,  even  heere  in  the  citie, 
without  it  be  at  this  place,  and  fome  other  certaine  ordinarie  au- 
dience, where  (hall  you  find  a  reafonable  company  ?  Whereas  if 
jrou  reforte  to  the  Theatre,  the  Curtaine,  and  other  places  of  playes 
m  the  citie,  you  fhall  on  the  Lord's  day  have  thefe  places,  with  many 
other  that  I  can  reckon,  fo  full  as  poffible  they  can  throng." 

See  alfo  Stubbcs's  Anatomie  of  Abn/et,  1585,  in  pref. ;  and  The 
Mirronr  of  Magiftrates  for  Cities,  1  ^84,  p.  24. 

7  P.  156. 

»  Peck's  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  No.  IV.  p.  15. 
9  Thisis^ifceruined  by  the  following  account  of"  Rev  ells 
and  Playes  peirfbnned  and  adkd  at  Chrillmas  in  the  court  at 

Vol.  II.  S 
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believe^  no  plays  were  publickly  reprefented  on  thif 
day  I  *  and  by  the  ftatute  3  Car.  I.  c.  i.  their  eihi- 


Whitehall,  1622 ;"  for  the  prefenratioQ  of  which  we  aie  inddrtel 

to  Sir  John  AfUey,  then  Mafter  of  the  Revels : 

«  Uoon  St.  Steevens  daye  at  night  7&  S/ma)!^  Cmrmk  w«  ifinl 
by  the  kings  players. 

*«  Upon  St.  Johns  daye  at  night  was  aAed  The  Beggars  Bmfi  \f 
the  kings  players. 

**  Upon  Childermas  daye  no  playe. 

••  Upon  the  SoHda;^  following  The  Pilgrim  was  a^ed  fay  die  kinp 
players. 

**  Ucxm  New-years  day  at  night  The  Akhcmifi  was  aAed  fay  Ae 
kings  players. 

«<  Upon  Twelfe  night,  the  Mafqae  bein^  pot  oflT,  die  pbjf  cdkl 
A  Vvwe  and  a  good  one  was  aded  by  the  princes  iervaiits. 

**  Upon  Sunday  y  bebg  the  19th  of  January,  the  Princes  Mat|K 
appointed  for  Twelfe  daye»  was  performed.  The  fpeechcs  ni . 
fongs  compofed  by  Mr.  Ben.  Johnfon,  and  the  fcene  made  fay  Mi; 
Inigo  Jones^  which  was  three  times  changed  daring  the  tymeof  tk 
mal^ue :  where  in  the  firft  that  was  difcovercd  was  a  pfolpeftiTe  of 
Whitehall,  with  the  Banqueting  Houfe  ;  the  fecood  was  tbe 
Mafquers  in  a  cloud ;  and  the  third  a  forreft.  The  French  taktt 
idAoi  was  prefent. 

••  The  A  ntcmafqucs  of  tumblers  and  jugglers. 

**  The  Prince  did  leade  the  meafures  with  the  French  embafladon 
wife. 

**  The  meafures,  braules,  corrantos,  and  galliardsbdng  ended, 
the  Mafquers  with  the  ladyes  did  daunce  2  contrey  daunces,  nxiiielir 
The  Soldiers  Marche^  and  Huff  Hamukirt,  >vhcre  the  French  Embat 
{adors  wife  and  Mademoyfala  St.  Luke  did  [daunce]. 

"  At  Candlemas  Maivolio  was  adkd  at  court,  by  the  Idngs  ftr- 
Vants. 

**  At  Shrovetide,  the  king  being  at  Newmarket,  and  the  prince 
out  of  England,  there  was  neyther  mafque  nor  play,  noranyothet 
kind  of  Rcvells  held  at  court.'*    MS.  Herbert. 

*  In  the  Refutation  of  the  Apohgie  for  A8orsy  by  J.  G.  qaaitOi 
1615,  it  is  afked,  "  It  plays  do  \o  much  good,  why  are  ther  not 
fufFcred  on  the  Sabbath^  a  day  fcledl  whereon  to  do  good  ?"  From 
hence  it  appears  that  plays  were  not  permitted  to  be  publickly  aded 
on  Sundays  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

Yet  Beard  in  Mx^lheatrc  of  Gjd's  Judgment^  p.  212,  edit.  1631J 
tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1607,  *•  at  a  towne  in  Bedfordlhirc  calkd 
Riflcy,  the  floore  of  a  chamber  wherein  many  were  gathexed  to- 
gether to  fee  a  ftagc-play  on  the  fabbath  diy^  fell  downe,"  BuC 
I 
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bition  on  the  Sabbath  dary  was  absolutely  prohibited : 
yeU,  not^vithilanding^  this  aft  of  parliament,  botli 
plays  and  mafijues  weit  performed  at  court  on 
liindays,  durirlg  the  firft  fixteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  that  king,?  and  cerminly  in  private  hou&s^  if 
aot  on  the  publick  ftage. 


this  was  a-  private  exhibition. — ^From  a  paflage  alfo  in  Prynncli 
Hiftriomaftix,  p,  243*  it  appears  that  plays  had  been  fometime) 
reprefentcd  on  Sundays  in  tne  time  of  James  the  Rrft,  though  the 
pia^ce  was  then  not  common.  "  Dancing  therefore  on  the  Loids 
day  is  an  unlawfhl  pafthne  puniihable  by  the  ftanote  i  Caroli,  c.  i« 
vluch  intended  to  foppreiTe  dancine  on  the  lords  day,  as  well  a^ 
beafCwbayting,  bull-bayting.  eniertudes  and  atrn'mm  piayes^  which 
wefe  not  fo  rife,  h  common,  as  dancing,  when  this  law  was  firft 

CQKted* 

It  is  oncertaitt  whether  this  writer  he!re  allades  to  publick  or  pri«« 
fate  exhibitions, 

'  May,  in  his  Hifiory  of  the  Parliament  ofEttglavd,  1646,  taking 
a  review  of  the  condud  of  King  Charles  and  his  miniilers  from 
1628  to  1640,  mentions  that  plays  were  ufually  reprefented  at' 
court  on  Sundajs  during  that  period. 

There  were  during  this  period  fimilar  exhibitions  on  Sundays 
dfewhere  as  well  as  at  court,  notwithilanding  the  ftatute  made  in 
the  beginning  of  this  reign :  but  whether  they  were  permitted  thea 
in  the  publick  theatres,  I  am  unable  to  aicertain.  Wynne  in  his 
Hiftrkmaftix^  p.  64^,  has  the  following  pailage :  **  Neither  will  it 
hereupon  follow,  tmit  we  may  dance,  dice,  fee  mafques  or  plays  oa 
Lords^day  nights,  (as  too  many  d99)  becaufe  the  Lords  day  is  then 
ended,*'  &c«  and  in  p,  717,  he  iniinuates  that  the  ftatute  3. Car.  I* 
c.  4.  (which  prohibited  the  exhibition  of  any  interlude  or  daee- 
play  on  the  LordVday,)  was  not  very  ftri6tly  enforced :  '*  If  it 
wcie  as  diligently  executed  as  it  was  pioufly  ena^ed,  it  would  fop- 
prefle  many  great  abufes,  thai  are  yet  continuing  among  us,  to 
Gods  difiionour  and  good  chriftians'  grief  in  too  many  places  of 
our  kingdom;  which  our  juftices,  ourinferiour  maeiftrates,  might 
ibon  reforme,  would  they  but  fet  themfelves  fericufly  about  it,  as 
fomc  here  and  there  have  done." 

See  alfo  Withers's  Britaines  Remembrancer,  Canto  VI#  p.  197,  b, 
edit.  162S: 

«•  And  feldom  have  they  leifure  for  a  play 
«*  Or  mafque,  except  upon  God's  holiday." 
AnJdtinS]pcaQ^t'iD>ycoMr/es  0/ diver/e  Petitions,  &c.  4to,  l6j^ts 

S   2 
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It  has  been  a  queftion,  whether  it  was  formerlyr 
a  common  pra(9:ice  to  ride  on  horfeback  to  the 
playhoufe ;  a  circumftance  that  would  fcarcely 
deferve  confideration^  if  it  were  not  in  fome  fort 
conneded  with  our  author's  hiftory,*  a  plauiible 
llory  having  been  built  on  this  foundation^  relative 
to  his  firft  introdudion  to  the  ftage. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  to  the  theatre,  an- 
ciently, as  at  prefent,  feem  to  have  been  various ; 
fome  going  in  coaches,'  others  on  horfeback/  and 

(as  I  learn  from  Oldys's  Manafcript  notes  on  Langbaine,)  it  is  £nd« 
that  '*  John  WiUbn,  a  canning  mofician,  contrived  a  curioai 
comedy f  which  being  aAed  on  a  Sunday  night  after  that  John  biihop- 
of  Lincoln  had  confecrated  the  earl  of  Cleaveland's  fumptnom 
chapel,  the  faid  John  Spencer  (newly  made  the  bifhop's  commiflary 
general)  did  prelent  the  fatd  bi(hopat  Hantiogdon  for  fufiering  the 
laid  comedv  to  be  adM  in  his  houfe  on  a  Sunday,  though  it  wat 
nine  o'clock  at  night ;  alfo  Sir  Sydney  Montacateand  his  lady,  Sir 
Thumas  Hadley  and  his  lady.  Mailer  Wilfon,  and  others,  a^on 
of  the  fame:  and  becaufe  they  did  not  appear,  he  fentenced  the  bi(hop 
to  build  a  fchool  at  Eaton,  and  endow  it  with  20] .  a  year  for  a 
mafler ;  Sir  Sydney  Montacute  to  give  five  pounds  and  five  coats  to 
five  poor  women,  and  his  lady  five  pounds  and  five  gowns  to  five 
poor  widows ;  and  the  ccnfure,  (fays  he,)  (lands  yet  unrepealed/^ 
4  See  VoL  I.  Anecdotes  at  the  end  of  Shakfpeare'*  Life,  &c« 

\      **  A  pipe  there,  firrah ;  no  fophiiltcate ; 

««  Villaine,  the  beft ; — whate'er  you  prize  it  at. 
«  Tell  yonder  Udy  with  the  yellow  fan» 
**  I  (hall  be  proud  to  oiher  her  anon; 
«•  My  coach  ftands  ready,-*--"  » 

Notetfnm  Biack-friart^  f  617. 
The  author  is  defcribing  the  behavbur  of  a  gailant  at  the  Blacks 
frian  theatre* 

^  See  the  induflion  to  Cynthia^ i  Ridels,  1601 :  "  Befides^  they  1 

^ould  wifh,  your  poets  would  leave  to  be  promoters  of  other  men's 
lefts,  and  to  way-lay  all  the  dale  apothegms  or  old  books  they  can 
bear  of,  in  print  or  otherwife,  to  farce  their  fcenes  withal : — again, 
that  feeding  their  friends  with  nothing  of  their  own  but  what  they  1 

have  twice  or  thrice  cook'd,  they  (hould  not  wantonly  give  out,  how  1 

foon  they  had  dreft  it,  nor  how  many  coaches  came  to  carry  away  | 

tj^e  broken  meat,  befules  hohhy-horfes^  and  foot-doth  nags  J*  1 

<*  By  this  time,"  (fays  Decker,  defcribing  an  ordixury,)  "  iho  ' 
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many  by  water.''    To  ibe  Globe  playhoufc  the  com-- 

parings  of  fruit  and  cheefe  are  in  the  voyder,  cardcs  and  dice  lie 
fiiiiking  in  the  fire,  the  guefts  are  all  up»  the  guilt  rapiers  ready  to 
be  hanged,  the  French  lacquey  and  Irilh  footboy  (hrugging  at  the 
dooxes,  nuitb  their  mafters*  bobhj  horfes^  to  ride  to  the  nenu play ;  that's 
the  randevous,  thither  they  are  gallopt  in  poft ;  let  us  take  a 
padre  of  oares  and  row  luftUy  after  thcm«"  Guh  Hornebocke,  4to» 
1609. 

'  In  the  year  161 3,  the  Company  of  Watermen  petitioned  his 
jDajefty,  **  that  the  players  might  not  be  permitted  to  have  a  play- 
hoofe  in  London  or  in  Middleiex,  within  four  miles  of  the  city  on 
diac  Uc  of  the  Thames."  From  Taylor's  True  Caufe  of  the 
Wiaienmens  Suit  concerning  Players ^  and  the  reafons  that  their  playing 
nm  London^de,  is  their  [i.  e.  the  Watermen's]  extreme  hindrance,  we 
kama,  that  the  theatres  on  the  Bankfide  in  Southwark  were  once  fo 
nnmeroasy  and  the  cuftom  of  goine  thither  by  water  fo  general^ 
tlwc  many  thoufand  watermen  were  fupported  by  it. — As  the  book 
k  HOC  common,  and  the  paflage  contains  fome  anecdotes  relative  to 
the  ftage  at  that  time,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  it : 

"  Afterwards/'  [i.  e.  as  I  conjedure,  about  the  year  1 596,]  (ayt 
Taylor,  who  was  employed  as  an  advixrate  in  behalf  of  the  watermen, 
**  tbe  players  be^  to  play  on  the  BankJiJe,  and  to  leave  playing  ia 
London  and  Middlefex,  for  the  moft  part.  Then  there  went  (uch 
great  concourfe  of  people  by  water,  that  the  fmall  number  of 
watermen  remaining  at  home  [the  majority  being  employed  in  the 
Spanilh  war]  were  not  able  to  carry  them,  by  rcafon  of  the  court, 
tnc  tearms,  the  players,  and  other  employments.  So  that  we  were 
infbrced  and  encouraged,  hoping  that  this  golden  ftirring  world 
would  have  lailed  ever,  to  take  and  entcrtaine  men  and  boyes, 
which  boyes  are  grown  men,  and  kecjx'rs  of  houfes;  fo  that  the 
number  of  watermen,  and  thofe  that  live  and  are  maintained  by 
them,  and  by  the  only  labour  of  the  oare  and  fcull,  betwixt  the 
bridge  of  Windfor  and  Gravefcnd,  cannot  be  fewer  than  forty 
thmjand\  the  caufe  of  the  greater  halfe  of  which  multitude  hath 
bene  the  players  playine  on  the  Eanhftde  \  for  I  have  known  three 
companies,  befides  the  oear-baiting,  at  once  there ;  to  wit,  tbe 
Globe,  the  Rofe,  and  the  Sivan, 

"  And  now  it  hath  plcafed  God  in  this  peaceful  time,  [from 
1604  to  161 3,]  that  there  is  no  employment  at  the  fca,  as  ii  hath 
bene  accuftomed,  fo  that  all  thofe  great  numliers  uf  men  rcmaincs 
at  home;  and  the  players  have  all  (cxcoj^t  the  kings  nnn)  left  ihcir 
ofual  refidency  on  the  Bankftde,  and  doc  play  in  MidJlofox,  far 
remote  from  the  Thames;  fo  that  t-ztry  Jay  in  tht  nvnke  they  d'^ 
drunv  unto  them  three  or  fnr  th^Jand photic ^  lhi:t  were  ufal  to  fpcnd 
their  monies  by  water." 
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pany  probably  were  conveyed  by  water ;  •  to  that 
in  Blackfriars^  the  gentry  went  either  in  coaches,' 

"  His  inajcfties  players  did  exhibit  a  oetition  againft  os^  in 
which  they  faid,  that  our  fuit  was  unreafonaDle,  and  that  wc  miffht 
au  juftly  remove  the  Exchange,  the  walkes  in  Pauls,  or  Mboriields^ 
to  the  Bankfide,  for  our  pro6ts,  as  to  confine  them." 

The  affair  appears  never  to  have  been  decided.  ••  Some  (fers 
Taylor)  have  reported  that  I  took  bribes  of  the  players,  to  let  tne 
fuit  fall,  and  to  that  purpofe  I  had  a  fupper  of  them,  at  the  Car- 
tfs/Ml'j  bat,  on  the  Bankhde."  Wo^s  of  Taylor  the  water-poet, 
p.  171,  edit.  1633. 

^  See  an  epilogue  to  a  vacation-play  at  the  GUbe,  by  Sir  irabn 

D'Avenant ;  Works,  p.  24c : 

*'  For  your  own  fakes,  poor  fouls,  you  had  not  beft 
**  Believe  my  fury  was  10  much  fuppreft 
**  V  the  heat  of  the  lad  fcene,  as  now  yon  may 
•*  Boldly  and  fafelv  too  cry  down  our  play ; 
*'  For  if  you  dare  out  murmur  one  falfe  note^ 
**  Here  in  the  houfe,*or  going  to  take  boat\ 
«•  By  heaven  I'll  mow  you  off  with  my  long  fwordj, 
•«  Yeoman  voA /quire,  knight,  lady,  and  her  lord*** 
So,  in  The  Guls  Homebook,  1609 :  •'  If  you  can  either  for  fcwt 

or  money,  provide  your  felfe  a  lodging  by  the  water-fide ; — ^it  adds 

a  kind  of  llate  to  you  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  the  ftmkn  ^ 

ywr  plajhwt/e" 

9  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrard  to  Lord  Strafford,  dated  Jan.  9t 
'i6^y^\  Strafford's  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  17^:  "  Here  hath  been  an 
order  of  the  lords  of  the  council  hung  up  m  a  table  near  PmtsPs  and 
the  Blad-frjars,  to  command  all  that  refort  to  the  playhoaie  iStnati 
to  fend  away  their  coaches,  and  to  difperfe  abroad  in  Paul's  Cbwrdh 
yard.  Carter  Lane,  the  Conduit  in  Fleet  Street,  and  other  places,  and 
not  to  return  to  fetch  their  company;  but  they  muft  trot  a-fbot  to 
find  their  cwiches : — 'twas  kept  very  ftridlly  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  now,  I  think,  it  is  difcrdcred  again." — It  (hould,  however^ 
be  remembered  that  this  was  written  above  forty  years  after  Shak- 
fpeare's  firil  acquaintance  with  the  theatre.  Coaches,  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  pofleiTcd  but  by  ver\'  few.  They  weic 
not  in  ordinary  ufe  till  after  the  year  1605.  See  Stowe's  j^jMr«£r»^ 
p.  867. 

In  A  plfofant  Dialogue  hctnueen  Coach  and  Sedan,  ^to.  1636,  it  i»_ 
faid,  that  "  the  firll  coach  that  was  feen  in  England  was  that  pre- 
fenied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  which  At 
went  from  ^iomerfet-Houfe  to  St.  Panic's  Croffe,  to  hear  a  fermoa 
on  the  vi^ory  obtained  againft  the  Spaniards  in  1 588." 
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or  on  horfeback;   and  the  common  people  on 
feoc' 

^  I  fiFonder  in  1117  heart,"  (fays  the  writer*  who  was  bom  in 
1 578*)  ''  why  oar  nobilitie  cannot  in  faire  weather  walke  the 
llxeets  as  they  were  wont;  as  I  ha\re  feene  the  Earles  of  Shrewfbury, 
Ebrtne,  Soflex,  Cumberland,  EfTex,  &c. — befides  tho(e  inimiuble 
prefidents  of  coange  and  valonr.  Sir  Frances  Drake,  Sir  P.  Sydney^ 
air  Martin  Forbiflwr,  &c.  with  a  namber  of  otben, — ^when  a  coach 
was  almoft  as  rare  as  an  elephant." 

Even  when  the  above  mentioned  order  was  made,  there  were  no 
imtkmty  coaches.  Thefe,  as  appean  from  another  letter  in  the  fame 
eoDc^on,  were  eftablilhed  a  tew  months  afierwards.  *'  I  cannot 
(ikya  Mr.  Garrard)  omit  to  mention  any  new  thing  that  comes  up 
anKMtfft  us,  though  never  fo  trivial.  Here  is  one  captain  Bailey ;  he 
lath  been  a  fea-captain,  but  now  lives  on  the  land,  about  this  city^ 
where  he  tries  experiments.  He  hath  erected,  according  to  hia 
ability,  ibme  four  backney  coaches 9  put  his  men  in  liverv,  and  ap- 
pointed them  to  ftand  at  the  May-foU  in  the  Strand^  giving  them 
inftmttons  at  what  rates  to  carry  lyn  into  feveral  parts  of  the 
town,  where  all  day  they  may  be  had.  Other  hacknqr-men  feeing 
this  way,  the}'  flocked  to  the  fame  place,  and  perform  their  joumeya 
at  the  fame  rate.     So  that  fometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  to* 

Eher,  which  difperfe  up  and  down,  that  they  and  others  are  to  be 
\  every  where,  as  water-men  are  to  be  had  by  the  water-fide. 
Evenr  body  is  much  pleafed  with  it.  For  whereas,  before,  coaches 
eould  not  be  had  but  at  great  rates,  now  a  man  may  have  one  much 
cheaper."    This  letter  is  dated  April  i,  1654.— Strafford's  Letters, 

Vol.  I.  p^  22'J. 

A  few  months  aftenvards  hackney  chairs  were  introduced : 
**  Here  is  alfo  another  projed  for  carr}'ing  people  up  and  down  in 
flo/e  chairs,  for  the  fole  doing  whereof.  Sir  Sander  Duncombe,  a 
traTcller,  now  a  penfioncr,  hath  obtained  a  patent  from  the  king, 
and  bath  forty  or  fifty  making  ready  for  ufe."    J6iW.  p.  ^^6* 

This  fpecies  of  conveyance  had  been  ufed  long  before  in  Italy, 
from  whence  probably  this  traveller  introduced  it.  See  Florio's 
Italian  Didionar)-,  1598,  in  v.  Carrhjcla:  *•  A  kinde  of  chaire 
coveted,  ufed  in  Italic  for  to  carrie  men  up  and  doune  by  porters, 
nnfeeoe  of  anie  bodie."  In  his  fecond  edition,  161 1,  he  defines 
it,  ««  A  kind  of  covered  chaire  ufed  in  Italy,  wherein  men  and 
wooaen  are  carried  by  porters  upon  their  Jhoulders." 

*  Seep.  260,  n.  6.  In  an  epigram  by  Sir  John  Davics,  pcrfons 
of  an  interior  rank  are  ridiculed  for  presuming  to  imitate  noblemen 
lod  gentlemen  in  riding  to  the  theatre : 

S4 
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Plays  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  Firft,  (and 
probably  afterwards,)  appear  to  have  been  per-* 
formed  every  day  at  each  theatre  during  the  winter 
feafon,*  except  in  the  time  of  Lent,  when  they 
were  not  permitted  on  the  fermon  days,  as  they 
were  called,  that  is,  on  Wednefday  and  Friday ; 
nor  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  except  by  fpe- 
cia!  licence ;  which  however  was  obtained  by  a  fee 
paid  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Revells.  In  the  fummer 
feafon  the  ftage  exhibitions  were  continued,  but 
during  the  long  vacation  they  were  lefs  frequendy 
repeated.  However,  it  appears  from  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  Manufcript,  that  the  king's  company 
ufually  brought  out  two  or  three  new  plays  at  the 
Globe  every  fummer/ 


*'  Fauilus,  nor  lord,  nor  knight,  nor  wife,  nor  old, 
*'  To  every  place  about  the  town  doth  ridei 

•»  He  rides  into  the  fields,  flays  to  behold i 
**  He  rides  to  take  boat  at  the  water-fide." 

Epigrams f  printed  at  Middleburg,  aboat  1598* 

3  Sec  Taylor's  «S«//  of  the  Watermen,  Sec.  Works,  p.  i7i :  "Bat 
my  love  is  fuch  to  thera,  [the  players,]  that  whereas  tney  do  play  bat 
once  a  day,  I  could  be  content  they  (hould  play  twice  or  thnce  a 
day."  The  players  have  all  (except  the  Kings  men,)  left  thdr 
ufual  refidency  on  the  Bankfide,  and  doc  play  in  Middlefex  fir 
remote  from  the  Thames,  fo  that  e^very  day  in  the  week  they  do 
draw  unto  them  three  or  four  thoufand  people."     Ibidem. 

In  1598,  Hentzner  fays,  plays  were  performed  in  the  theatre 
which  were  then  open,  almojl  every  day.  **  Sunt  porro  Lon^ 
extra  urbcm  theatra  aliquot,  in  quibus  hiflriones  Angli  comocdias  et 
tragocdias  fmgulis  fere  diebus  in  magna  hominum  frequentia  agunt." 
///'//.  4to.  1598. 

4  In  D*Avenant*s  Works  we  find  **  an  Epilogue  to  a  vacathM 
play  at  the  Globe."  See  alfo  the  Epifile  to  the  Reader,  prefixed- 
to  Afidro'-nache^  a  tragedy  aded  at  the  Duke's  theatre,  in  1675"  *" 
••  This  play  happening  to  be  in  my  hands  in  the  long  'vacatiatf  ^ 
time  when  the  playhoufcs  arc  willing  to  catch  at  any  reed  to  far  ^ 
themfclvcs  from  finking,  to  do  the  houfe  a  kindnefs,  and  to  fcrr^ 
the  gentleman  who  it  fcemed  was  defirous  to  iee  it  on  the  ftage,  ^ 
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Though,  from  the  want  of  newfpapers  and  other 
periodical  publications,  intelligence  was  not  fo 
ipeediiy  circulated  in  former  times  as  at  prefent, 
our  ancient  theatres  do  not  appear  to  have  laboured 
under  any  difadvantage  in  this  refped;  for  the 
players  printed  and  expofed  accounts  of  the  pieces 
that  they  intended  to  exhibit/  which,  however,  did 
not  contain  a  lift  of  the  characters,  or  the  names 
of  the  adors  by  whom  they  were  reprefented,* 

willingly  pcrufcd  it, — The  play  deferved  a  better  liking  than  it 
found ;  and  had  it  been  a^ed  in  the  good  well  meaning  times, 
when  the  Cid,  Heraclius^  and  other  French  playes  met  with  fuch 
applaafe,  this  would  have  pafled  very  well ;  but  fince  our  audiences 
have  tailed  {o  plentifully  the  firm  Englilh  wit,  thefe  thin  regains 
wifl  not  down.'* 

^  *'  They  ufe  to  fet  up  their  billes  upon  pofts  fome  certalne  days 
before,  to  admonifh  the  people  to  ^nake  refort  to  their  theatres, 
that  they  may  thereby  be  the  oetter  furniOied,  and  the  people  pre- 
pared to  fill  their  purfes  with  their  treafures."  Treati/e  againfi 
IdltMefs,  vaine  Plajes  and  Interlmdit^  bl.  1.  (no  date). 

The  antiquity  of  this  cuftom  likewife  appears  from  a  ftoiy  re« 
corded  by  Taylor  the  water-poet»  under  the  head  of  Wit  and  Mirths 
30.  *•  Matter  Field,  the  player,  riding  up  Flect-ftrcet  a  great  pace, 
a  gentleman  called  him,  and  aiked  him,  what  play  was  played  that 
day.  He  being  angry  to  be  ftaied  on  fo  frivolous  a  demand,  an- 
Cweicd,  that  he  might  fee  what  play  was  plaied  opon  every  pofte. 
I  cry  yoo  mercy,  faid  the  gentleman,  I  tooke  you  for  a  poftc,  yon 
lodc  fo  faft."     Taylor's  fForis,  p.  183. 

Ames,  in  his  Ntj^ory  of  Printings  p.  342,  fays  that  James  Roberts 
[who  publiihed  fome  of  our  author's  dramas]  printed  bills  for  the 
flajm. 

It  appears  from  the  fbllowine  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books  that 
e^en  the  right  of  printing  play-bills  was  at  one  time  made  a  fubjeft 
of  monopoly: 

*•  OA.  1 587,  John  Charlewoode.]  Lycenfed  to  him  by  the., 
whole  confent  of  the  afiittants,  the  anfye  ymprinting  of  all  manner 
of  6iJlrs  for  players.  Provided  that  if  any  trouble  arife  herebye, 
then  Charlenvoode  to  beare  the  charges." 

*  This  pradice  did  not  commence  (ill  the  beginning  of  the  prc- 
fcnt  century.  I  have  fcen  a  play-bill  printed  in  the  year  1 697=^ 
which  exprefled  only  the  titles  of  the  two  pieces  that  were  to  be 
exhibited,  and  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  reprefented.  Notices 
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The  long  and  whimiical  titles  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  quarto  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  were 
undoubtedly  cither  written  by  bookfeIlers»  or  tran- 
fcri  bed  from  the  play-bills  of  the  time.'  They  were 
equally  calculated  to  attrad  the  notice  of  the  idle 
gazer  in  the  walks  at  St.  Paul's,  or  to  draw  t  croud 
about  fome  vociferous  Autolycus,  who  perhaps  was 
hired  by  the  players  thus  to  raife  the  expedations 
of  the  multitude.  It  is  indeed  abfurd  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  moded:  Shakfpeare,  who  has  more  than 
once  apologized  for  his  untutored  lines,  fliould  in  his 


of  plays  to  be  performed  on  a  future  day,  fimilar  to  tfaofe  aov 
daily  pabliihed,  firil  appeared  in  the  original  edition  of  the  SfgSgtm 
in  171 1.  In  thefe  early  theatrical  adVertifemenu  oar  anthor  il 
idways  ftyled  the  immortal  Shakfpeare.    Hence  Pope: 

•«  Shakfpeare,  whom^ou  and  every  plaj^boufe  till 
**  Style  the  dtvine,  the  matchlels,  what  yon  will^— •** 


^  Since  the  firft  edition  of  thb  eflfay  I  have  found  ftioiv  i 
to  believe  that  the  former  was  the  cafe.  Naihe  in  the  fecoDdedidoi 
of  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  4to.  1 592 ,  complains  that  the 
printer  had  prefixed  a  pompous  title  to  the  firft  impreflkm  of  hb 
pamphlet,  (publifhed  in  the  fame  year»)  which  he  wia  nodi 
alhamed  of,  and  lejcdled  for  one  more  fimple«  "  Cut  off/'  tn% 
he  to  his  printer,  "  that  long-tayld  title,  and  let  mee  not  in  dbe 
fore- front  of  my  bnoke  make  a  tedious  mountebanks  oraticm  to 
the  reader."  1  he  printer's  title,  with  which  Nalhe  was  difpkafcd 
is  as  follows :  "  Pierce  Finruleffe  his  Supplication  to  the  DeiiU,  it* 
/cribing  the  over-jpreadivg  of  Vice  anifupprefficn  of  Fertue.  Pleofntl) 
interlaced  tx'tth  'variable  delights 9  and  pathetically  intermixt  tmth  cm- 
ceipted  repnofrs.  Written  by  Thomas  Nafhe,  Gent.  1592."  Thcit 
is  a  (Iriking  rcfemblance  between  this  and  the  titles  prefixed  to  fbme 
of  the  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  which  are  given  at  length  in 
the  next  note.  In  the  title-page  of  our  author's  Merty  frkfes  of 
Windfor,  4to.  1602,  (iee  the  next  note,)  Sir  Hugh  is  called  the 
Welch  Itntght'j  a  miibke  into  which  Shakfpeare  could  not  have 
&llen. 

Initead  of  the  fpurious  title  above  given,  Nalhe  in  his  fecond 
edition,  printed  apparently  under  his  own  infpedion»   (by  Abei^ 
Jeflfes,  for  John  Bufbie,)  calls  his  book  only — Fierce  Pemnilefie  hi^ 
Sufflicatiou  to  the  DriitlU 
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fnanufcripts  have  entitled  any  of  his  dramas  moft 
excellent  and  plea/ant  performances/ 


*  The  titles  of  the  following  plays  may  fenre  to  juRify  what  is 
Ime  advanced : 

^  The  mifi  excelknt  Hiftorie  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  With 
Ae  cxtreame  f:nieltie  of  Shylocke  the  Jewe  towards  the  fayd  Mte- 
^hant,  in  cutting  a  juft  pound  of  his  flelh,  and  obtayning  of  Ponia 
hy  the  choyie  oi  three  cafkets.  As  it  hath  been  divcrfe  times  afted 
hf  die  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Servants*  Written  by  William 
Shakefpeare.     i6oo." 

««  Mr.  William  Shak-fpeaic  his  True  Chronicle  Hiftorie  of  the 
life  and  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters.  With  the 
oalbitaaate  life  of  Ed^r,  Sonne  and  Heire  to  the  Earle  of  Gloiler» 
fnd  his  Allien  and  aflumed  humor  of  Tom  of  bedlam:  As  it  waa 
jdbyed  before  the  Kings  Majeftie  at  Whitehall  npon  S.  Stephens 
Tlighc  in  Chriftmafs  Hollidayes.  Bv  his  Majefties  bervants  playing 
pfoally  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-fide,  j6q8.'' 

*«  A  moft  Pliafamt  and  Excellemt  Camuited  Comedie  of  Syr  John 
Falftaflfey  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windibr,  £ntermixed  with 
fondrie  variable  and  pleafing  Humors  of  Sir  Hugh,  the  Welch 
Kniefaty  Juftice  Shallow,  and  his  wife  coufin,  Mr.  Slender.  With 
die  Swagecring  Vaine  of  ancient  Piftoll,  and  Coiporal  Nym.  %f 
WilliamShakeipeare.  As  it  hath  been  divers  umes  aded  by  the 
Right  Honourable  my  Lord  Chamberlaines  Servants;  both  before 
)ier  Majeftie  and  elfewhere.     1602." 

«  The  Hiftory  of  Hcnrie  the  Fourth;  With  the  Battel  at 
Sbiewfburie,  betweene  the  King  and  Lord  Henrie  Percy,  furnamed 
Henry  Hot-fpur  of  the  North.  With  the  humorous  conceits  of 
Sir  John  Fal&afie.     Newly  correded  by  W.  Shakfpcare.  1 598." 

.  **  The  Tragcdie  of  King  Richard  The  Third.  Containing  his 
treacherous  Plots  againft  his  brother  Clarence :  The  pitiful  Murthcr 
of  his  innocent  Ncpheu-s :  his  tiranous  ufurpation :  with  the  whole 
coarfe  of  his  detefted  Life,  and  moft  deferved  Death.  As  it  hath 
been  lately  aded  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine 
his  Servants,     ^y  William  Shakefpeare.    1  597.'* 

**  The  late  and  much-admired  Play,  called  Pericles  Prince  of 
Ty'c.  With  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  Hiftorie,  adventures, 
^'id  fortunes,  of  the  faid  Prince  :  As  alfo,  the  no  lefs  ftrange  and 
V^^nhy  accideqts  in  the  Birth  and  Life  of  his  Daughter  Mariana^ 
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It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  ufage  of  giving 
authors  a  benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition 
of  their  piece,  commenced.  Mr.  Oldys,  in  one 
of  his  manufcripts,  intimates  that  dramatick  poets 
had  anciently  their  benefit  on  the  firft  day  that  a 
new  play  was  reprefented;  a  regulation  which 
would  have  been  very  favourable  to  fome  of  the 
ephemeral  produftions  of  modern  times.  I  have 
found  no  authority  which  proves  this  to  have  been 
the  cafe  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare;  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century  it  appears  to  have 
been  cuftomary  in  Lent  for  the  players  of  the  theatre 
in  Drury-lane  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  firft  rc- 
prefentation  of  a  new  play  among  them.^ 

From  D' Avenant,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
poet  had  his  benefit  on  the  fecond  day.*  As  it  was 
a  general  pradice,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  to 
fell  the  copy  of  the  play  to  the  theatre,  I  imagine, 
in  fuch  cafes,  an  author  derived  no  other  advantage 
from  his  piece,  than  what  arofe  from  the  fale  of  it. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  found  it  more  beneficial 
to  retain  the  copy-right  in  his  own  hands;  and 
when  he  did  fo,  I  fuppofe  he  had  a  benefit.  It  is 
certain  that  the  giving  authors  the  profits  of  the 
third  exhibition  of  their  play,  which  feems  to  have 


As  it  hath  been  divers  and  fundiy  times  adled  by  his  Majcfti« 
Servants  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-fide.  By  William  Shakefpeaic. 
1609." 

9  Gildon's  Comparifon  bttivfen  the  Stagei,  1702,  p.  9* 

*  See  7)&^  Flay^Uoufe  io  be  Let: 

"  Flayers.  There  is  an  old  tradition, 

•'  That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamberlane^ 

*'  Of  conjuring  Fauftus  and  the  Beauchamfs  beld^ 

**  You  poets  us'd  to  have  the  fecond  day ; 

**  This  fliall  be  ours,  fir,  and  to-morrow  yours, 

♦•  P(tet.  I'll  take  my  venture ;  'tis  agreed," 
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been  the  ufual  mode  during  a  great  part  of  the  lad 
century » was  an  eftabliihed  cuftom  in  the  year  161 2 ; 
for  Decker,  in  the  prologue  to  one  of  his  come- 
dies, printed  in  that  year«  fpeaks  of  the  poet's 
ibirdday.^ 

The  unfortunate  Otway  had  no  more  than  one 
benefit  on  the  producfbion  of  a  new  play ;  and  this 
too,  it  feems,  he  was  fometimes  forced  to  mort- 
gage, before  the  piece  was  ac9:ed/  Southerne  was 
the  firfl  dramatick  writer  who  obtained  the  emolu- 


'       •*  It  is  not  praiie  is  fought  for  now,  but  pence, 
*•  Though  dropp'd  from  greafy-apron'd  audience* 
*'  ClappM  may  he  be  with  thunder,  that  plucks  bays 
'*  With  fuch  foul  hands,  and  with  fquint  eyes  doth  gaze 
•*  On  Pallas'  fhield,  not  caring,  fo  he  gains 
•*  A  cram'd  third  day^  what  filth  drops  from  his  brains  !'* 
Prologue  to  If  this  he  not  a  good  Plaj^  the  Devil's  int^  1612. 
Yet  the  following  paflages  intimate,  that  the  poet  at  a  fubfeqaent 
period  had  fome  intereft  in  the^ron^  day's  exhioition  : 
"  Whether  their  fold  fcenes  be  diflik'd  or  hit, 
*'  Are  cares  for  them  who  eat  by  the  ftage  and  wit ; 
•'  He's  one  whofe  unbought  mufe  did  never  fear 
♦•  An  tmiptyfecond  day,  or  a  thin  ihare." 

Prologue  to  The  City  Match,  a  comedy,  by  J.  Maync, 
ad^ed  at  Blackfriars  in  1 659. 
So,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Sophy,  by  Sir  John  Denham»  adled 
It  Blackfriars  in  1 642  : 

•'  — — -  Gentlemen,  if  you  did  ike  the  play, 
"  Pray  make  no  words  on't  till  iht/econd  day 
"  Or  third  be  paft  ;  for  we  would  have  you  know  it, 
*'  The  lofs  wiU  fall  on  us,  not  on  the  poet, 

"  For  he  writes  not  for  money. " 

In  other  cafes,  then,  it  may  be  prefumed,  the  lofs,  either  of  the 
fecwd  or  third  day,  did  affe^  the  author. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  learned  from  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  office-book,  that  between  the  year  1 625  and  1 641  >  bencfiu* 
were  on  the  fecond  day  of  reprefcntation. 

.   *       *'  But  which  amongil  you  is  there  to  be  found, 

"  Will  take  his  third  day  s  pa^-Mn,  for  fifty  pound  ?" 

Epilogue  to  Caius  Marius,  i68o» 
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ments  arifing  from  two  reprefentations ; '  and  to 
Farquhar,  in  the  year  1700,  the  benefit  of  a  thirf 
was  granted;^  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
particular  favour  to  that  gentleman ;  for  for  leveral 
years  afterwards dramatick  poets  had  only  thebenefit 
of  the  third  and  lixth  performance.^ 

The  profit  of  three  reprefentations  did  not  be- 
come the  eflablifhed  right  of  authors  till  after  the 
year  I720.' 


'  *'  I  maft  make  my  boaft,  though  with  the  moft  acknowledgiif 
refped,  of  the  favours  of  the  fair  fex — ^in  fo  viiiblyprQmotii^oijr 
intercft  on  thofe  days  chiefly,  (the  third  and  Hit  fixtb^)  wfaoiT had 
the  tendered  relation  to  the  welfare  of  my  play," 

Southeme's  Dedication  of  Sir  Antonj^  Live^  a  comedy,  1691* 
Hence  Pope : 

•'  May  Tom,  whom  heaven  lent  down  to  raifc 
••  The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays,"  &c. 
It  ihould  feem,  however,  to  have  been  fome  time  before  Aii 
cuftom  was  uniformly  eilablilhed;  for  the  author  o^Tbe  TreadSemig 
Brothers,  adied  in  i  6q6,  had  only  one  benefit : 

*'  See*t  but  tnree  days,  and  fill  the  houfe,  the  lafi, 
**  He  fhall  not  trouble  you  again  in  hafte."     EfHogue. 

^  On  the  reprcfcntation  of  The  Conftant  Ccupie,  which  was  per- 
formed fifty-thrcc  times  in  the  year  1700.  Farquhar,  on  accoom 
of  the  extraordinan-  fuccefb  of  that  play,  is  faid  by  one  of  hii 
biographers,  to  have  been  allowed  by  the  managers,  the  profits  of 
four  reprefentation:). 

'       "  Let  this  play  live;  then  we  ftand  bravely  fixt! 
••  But  let  none  come  his  /^Wday,  nor  iht Jixth." 

Epilogue  to  Thf  Ifland  Primcefs^  170I. 
**  But  (hould  this  fail,  at  leaft  our  author  prays, 
'■  A  truce  may  be  concluded  forfix  days." 

Epilogue  to  The  Perplex'd  Lo'ven,  I7I2» 
In  the  preface  to  The  Humours  of  the  Army,  printed  in  the  fol-' 
lowing  year,  the  author  fays,  *«  It  would  be  impertinent  to  ga 
about  to  juilify  the  play,  becaufe  a  prodigious  full  third  night  am- 
a  very  goaljixth  are  prevailing  arguments  in  its  behalf.*' 

'  Gibber  in  his  Dedication  to  Ximena  or  the  Heroici  DauAoer^ 
printed  in  I7i9>  talks  of  bad  plays  lingering  tbrongh^ir  nightie 
At  that  time  therefore  poets  certainly  had  but  two  benefits. 
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To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Addi(bn»  it  (hould  be 
xemembercd»  that  he  firft  difcontinued  the  ancient^ 
but  humiliating^  pradice  of  diftributing  tickets, 
and  ipliciting  company  to  attend  at  the  theatre^  on 
the  poet's  nights.' 

When  an  author  fold  his  piece  to  the  fharers  or 
proprietors  of  a  theatre,  it  could  not  be  performed 
by  any  other  company,*  and  remained  for  feverai 

9  Sootherne«  by  this  pradice,  is  laid  to  hare  gained  feven  hun- 
dred pounds  by  one  play. 

*  **  Whereas  WUliam  Biefton,  gent,  governor  of  the  kings  and 
aoeenes  yoang  company  of  playen  at  the  Coekpit  in  Drury  Lane, 
has  reprefentcd  anto  his  majefty,  that  the  feverall  playcs  hereafter 
mentioned^  viz.  ff^it  tuitbwt  Money:  The  Night-f^aliirt :  The 
Kmgbt  rftbe  Burniug  PeftU  :  Fathers  owne  Sotme  :  Cupids  Rg^emge  .• 
The  Bvmdman:  The  Reitegado:  A  uewWay  to p4iy  Deiu:  The  great 
Dmke  of  Florence:  TbefAaiiofHommr:  The  Trayior:  The  Example: 
Tie  Tovtg  Admiral :  The  Opportunity  :  A  nnitty  fayre  One:  Lovee 
Crmelty:  The  Wedding:  The  Maids  Revenge  :  The  Lady  of  Pieafure : 
The  Scboole  of  Complement:  The  grateful  Servant:  The  Coronation: 
Hide  Parke:  Philip  Chahot,  Admiral  of  France  :  A  Mad  Couple  *woU 
met:  AlPs  kft  hy  Lufl:  The  Changeling :  A  fayre  ^rrel:  The 
Spanj/h  Gipjie:  The  World:  The  Sonnet  Darling:  Lover  SacHfice: 
*TiipityJhe*s  a  Whore:  George  a  Greene:  Loves  Mifheft:  The  Cun*- 
mingLvuers:  The  Rape  of  Lucrece:  A  Trick  to  cheat  the  Divell: 
A  /Wr  and  her  Maydenhead  foone parted:  King  John  and  Matildas 
A  City  Night^cap:  The  Bloody  Banquet:  Cupids  Revenge:  The  rav- 
teited  Duke:  and Apprus  and  Virginia^  doe  all  and  every  of  thent 
properly  and  of  right  belong  to  the  fayd  hoofc,  and  confeqoently 
that  they  are  all  in  his  propriety.  And  to  the  end  that  any  other 
eompanies  of  aAors  in  or  about  London  (hall  not  prefome  to  aA 
any  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  him  the  fayd  William  Bicfton  and 
kis  company 4  his  majefty  hath  (ignified  his  royal  pleafure  unto  oieey 
thereby  requiring  mee  to  declare  foe  much  to  all  other  companiet 
of  a^ors  hereby  concernable,  that  they  are  not  any  wayes  to  inter- 
meddle with  or  aA  any  of  the  above-mentioned  playes.  Whereof 
I  require  all  mafters  and  govemours  of  playhouies,  and  all  others 
whom  it  may  conceme,  to  take  notice,  and  to  fbrbeare  to  impeach 
the  fityd  >Villiam  Biefton  in  the  premiib,  as  thev  tender  his  majefties 
difpleafure*  and  will  anfwer  the  contempt.  Given,  &c.  Aug.  io» 
1659/'  MS.  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office^  entitled  in  the 
margin,  CockpUtplayaapproptied^ 
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years  unpubliftied ;  ^  hut,  when  that  was  not  the 
cafe^  he  printed  it  for  fale^  to  which  many  feem  to 

'  Sometimes,  however,  an  author,  after  having  fold  his  piece  to 
the  theatre,  either  publifhed  it,  or  furred  it  to  be  printed ;  Dot  this 
appears  to  have  been  confidered  as  difhoneft.  See  the  prefiice  to 
Heywood's  Rape  ofLucrece,  1 638 :  '*  I  had  rather  fubfcnbe  io  that 
to  their  weak  cenuire,  than,  by  fceldne  to  avoid  the  impatauon  of 
weaknefs,  to  incur  a  great  fufpicion  ot  honefly;  for  thoagh  fome 
have  ufed  a  douhle  fale  of  their  labours,  firft  to  the  flage,  and  after 
to  the  preffe,**  &c.  .     . 

How  careful  the  proprietors  were  to  guard  againft  the  pab&catioQ 
of  the  plays  which  they  had  purchafed,  appears  from  the  fblloiring 
admonition,  direded  to  the  Stationers'  Company  in  the  yvar  i6j7f 
by  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  then  Lord  Chan* 
berlain. 

"  After  my  hearty  commendations. — ^Whereas  coniplaint  was 
heretofore  prefented  to  my  dear  brother  and  predece&r,  by  his 
majcfties  fervants,  the  players,  that  fome  of  the  company  of  printen 
and  ftationers  had  procured,  publilhed,  and  printed,  diverie  of  their 
books  of  comedyes  and  tragedycs,    chronicle  hiftoryes,  and  the 
Hke,  which  they  had  (for  the  fpecial  fervice  of  his  majeftye  and 
for  their  own  ufe(  bought  and  provided  at  very  dear  and  high  rates. 
By  means  whereof,  not  only  they  themfelves  had  much  prqadice, 
but  the  books  much  corruption,  to  the  injury  and  diigrace  of  die 
authors.     And  thereupon  the  mailer  and  wardens  of  the  company 
of  printers  and  ilationers  were  advifed  by  my  brother  to  take 
notice  thereof,  and  to  take  order  for  the  (lay  of  any  further  im- 
preflion  of  any  of  the  playes  or  interludes  of  his  majeftics  fenrants 
without  their  confcnts ;  which  being  a  caution  given  with  iudi 
rcf^'C^t,  and  grounded  on  fuch  weighty  reafons,  both  for  his  ma- 
jellies  fervice  ami  the  particuhir  interell  of  the  players,  and  foe 
agreeable   to  common  jullice  and  that  indifferent  meafure  which 
every  man  would  look  for  in  his  own  particular,  it  might  have  beea 
prcfumed  that  they  would  have  needed  no  further  order  or  diredioa 
in  the  builncfs,  notvvithilanding  which,  1  am  informed  that  fome 
copies  of  playcb  belonging  to  the  king  and  qucencs  fcr\'ants,  the 
players,  and  purchafed  by  them  at  dear  rates,  having  been  lately 
flollen  or  gotten  from  them  by  indired  means,  are  now  attempted, 
to  be  printed,  and  that  fome  of  them  arc  at  the  prefs^  and  readvr 
to  be  printed  ;  which,  if  it  ihould  be  futfercd,  would  directly  tenci 
to  their  apparent  detriment  and  great  prejudice,  and  to  the  di^- 
ena'  Jini»  them  to  do  their  majcilics  fervice :  for  prevention  and  redreife 
whereof,  it  is  defirtd  that  order  be  given  and  entered  by  the  mafiCC 
and  wardens  of  the  company  of  printers  and  llationers,  that  if  2uf 
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have  been  induced  from  an  apprehenfion  that  an 
imperfeA  copy  might  be  iflued  from  the  prefs 
without  their  confent.*  The  cuftomary  price  of 
the  copy  of  a  play,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpcare, 
appears  to  have  been  twenty  nobles,  or  fix  pounds 
thirteen  fhillings  and  four-pence.^   The  play  when 


pbycs  be  already  entered,  or  (hall  hereafter  be  brought  onto  the 
Udl  to  be  entered  for  printings  that  notice  thereof  be  ^ven  to  the 
king  and  queenes  fenrants,  the  playen,  and  an  enquiry  made  of 
tfaem  to  whom  they  do  belong ;  and  that  none  bee  fuflfered  to  be 
printed  untill  the  aflent  of  tbeir  majefties'  faid  fervants  be  made 
appear  to  the  Mafter  and  Wardens  of  the  company  of  printer* 
and  ftationen,  by  fome  certificate  in  writinj^  under  the  hands  of 
John  Lowen,  and  Jofeph  Taylor,  for  the  kings  fervants,  and  of 
Chriftopher  Beefton  for  the  king  and  queenes  young  company,  or 
of  foch  other  perfons  as  (hail  from  time  to  time  have  tJbe  direahit 
of  theie  companies ;  which  is  a  courfe  that  can  be  hurtfull  onto 
none  bat  fucn  as  are  about  unjuftly  to  perav^le  themfelves  of 
ocfaeri'  goods,  without  refped  of  order  or  good  goremement; 
which  I  am  confident  you  will  be  careful  to  avoyd,  and  therefore 
I  recommend  it  to  your  fpecial  care.  And  if  you  (hall  have  need 
of  any  further  authority  or  power  either  from  his  majeftye  or  the 
coaniell-table,  the  better  to  enable  you  in  the  execution  thereof^ 
upon  notice  given  to  race  either  by  yourfelves  or  the  players,  I  will 
endeavour  to  apply  that  further  remedy  thereto,  whicli  (hall  be 
reqaiiite*  And  foe  I  bidd  you  very  heartily  farewell,  and  rell 
«'  Your  very  loving  friend, 
*•  June  10,  1637.  P*  *"^  ^* 

"  To  the  Mafter  and  \\'ardcns  of  the  Company  of  Printers  and 
Stationers." 

*  «•  One  only  thing  affedls  me ;  to  think,  that  fcenes  invented 
nierelytobe  fpoken,  ihould  be  inforcively  publilhed  to  be  read; 
2nd  that  the  leaft  hurt  I  can  receive,  is,  to  do  myfelf  the  wrong. 
But  fince  others  otherwife  would  do  me  more,  the  leaft  incon- 
venience is  to  be  accepted:  I  have  therefore  myfelf  fct  forth  tliis 
-oosedie."     Marfton's  pref.  to  Tkc  Mchcontenty  1604. 

5  See  The  Defence  of  Cot::j;catchir:g,  1592:  '*  Mafter  R.  G. 
.*^obert  Greene]  would  it  net  make  you  blufti — if  you  fold 
^*ianio  Fuihfo  to  the  qucenc>  players  for  tiventj  n:,bUi^  and  when 
Liicy  were  in  the  country,  fold  the  fame  play  to  I^jrd  Admirals 
?^cn,  for  a&  much  more?     Was   not   this  plain  coneycatchine. 

Vol.  II.  T 
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printed  was  fold  for  iixpence ;  ^  and  the  ufual  pit- 

Oldys^  in  one  of  his  manufcripts.  Cays,  that  Shakfpeare  lecemd 
but  five  pounds  for  his  Hamlet ;  whether  from  the  playen  who  fiift 
adM  it»  or  the  printer  or  bookfeller  who  firft  publilhcd  it,  is  not 
diftinguifhed.  1  do  not  believe  he  had  any  good  aathorilj  for  this 
s^ertion. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  centoty,  it  (hoald  ieem,  an  antbor 
did  not  ufually  receive  more  from  his  bookfeller  for  a  dxamadck 
performance  than  20I.  or  25L  for,  Dryden  in  a  letter  to  his  ibo» 
written  about  the  year  1698,  mentions,  that  the  whole  cmolniDeniB 
which  he  expeded  from  a  new  play  that  he  was  aboot  to  produce^ 
would  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds*  Otway  and  Lee  got  bat 
that  fum  by  Venice  Preferved,  The  Orphan^  Tbeodofims^  and  Juexmi^r 
the  Great ;  as  Gildon,  their  contemporary,  informs  os.  The  profits 
of  the  third  night  were  probably  feventy  pounds;  the  dedicatioa 
produced  either  five  or  ten  guineas,  accordmg  to  the  munificence 
of  the  patron ;  and  the  reft  aroie  from  the  fale  of  the  copy. 

Soutnerne,  however,  in  confequence  of  the  extraordinary  fncccfc 
of  his  Fatal  Marriage  in  1694,  fold  the  copy  of  that  piece  for 
thirty-fix  pounds,  as  appears  from  a  letter  which  has  beat  kiodljr 
communicated  to  me  by  my  friend,  the  Right  Hon."*  Mr.  TOnd- 
ham,  and  which,  as  it  contains  fome  new  llage  anecdotes,  I  fluU 
print  entire.  This  letter  has  been  lately  found  by  Mr.  Windham 
among  his  father's  papers,  at  Fclbrigge,  in  Norfolk ;  but,  the  iig- 
nature  being  wanting,  by  whom  it  \i'as  written  has  not  been  afcer- 
rained : 

"  Denr  Sir,  London,  March  the  22,  1693-4* 

*'  I  received  but  10  clays  iince  the  favour  of  your  obliging  Ictto^ 
dated  January  the  lail,  for  which  I  return  you  a  thoufand  thanks. 
I  wiih  my  fcribhling  could  be  diverting  to  you,  I  (hould  oftnef 
trouble  you  with  my  letters;  but  there  is  hardly  any  thin|;novto 
make  it  acceptable  to  you,  but  an  account  of  our  winter  diverfioM* 
and  chiefly  of  the  new  plays  which  have  been  the  entertainment  of 
the  town. 

"  The  firft  that  was  aftcd  was  Mr.  Congrcve's,  called  Wf /)i^ 
Dialer,  It  has  fared  with  that  play,  as  it  generally  does  with 
beauties  officioully  cried  up ;  the  migluy  expectation  which  wa* 
raifed  of  it  made  it  fink,  even  beneath  its  own  merit.  The  cha- 
rafter  of  The  D'^ublf  D^uur  is  artful!)'  writt,  but  the  aftion  bang 
but  fingle,  and  confinal  within  the  rules  of  true  comedy,  it  coaW 
not  pleafc  the  generality  of  our  audience,  who  relifti  nothing  but 
%'ariet)',  and  think  any  thing  dull  and  heavy  which  docs  not  bord^t 
upon  farce. — Ihc  criticks  were  fevere  upon  this  plav,  which  g*^"? 
the  author  occallon  to  lafli  'cm  in  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory,  in  »? 
defying  or  heftoring  a  ftylc,  that  it  was  counted  rode  even  by  b* 
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fent  from  a  patron^  in  return  for  a  dedication^  was 
forty  (hillings.' 


beft  Triends ;  fo  that  'tis  generally  thought  he  has  done  his  buHnefs, 
and  loft  himfelf :  a  thing  he  owes  to  Mr.  Dryden's  treacherous 
friendlhip,  who.  being  jealous  of  the  applaufe  he  had  gott  by  hit 
OU  Batcbfiour^  deluded  him  into  a  fooliOi  imiution  of  his  owa 
way  of  writing  angry  prefaces. 

••  The  id  play  is  Mr.  Dryden's,  called  Lo^e  Triumfhofti,  or 
Nature  imHI prtvail.  It  is  a  tragi-coroedy,  but  in  luy  opinion  one 
of  the  worft  he  ever  writt,  if  not  the  very  worft ;  the  comical  part 
defcehds  beneath  the  ftyle  and  (hew  of  a  Bartholomew-fair  droll. 
It  was  damn'd  by  the  univerfal  cry  of  the  iown^  nemhe  eontradicente, 
but  the  conceited  poet.  He  fays  in  his  prologue,  that  this  is  the 
laft  the  town  muft  expedl  from  him :  he  had  done  himfelf  a  kind- 
sefi  had  he  uken  hu  leave  before. 

**  The  3d  is  Mr.  Southern's,  calld  The  Fatal  Marriage,  or  the 
Imncent  Aduitefy.  It  is  not  only  the  beft  that  author  ever  writt, 
but  is  generally  admixed  for  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the 
ftage,  and  the  moft  entertaining  play  has  appeared  upon  it  thefe  7 
years.  The  plot  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Behn's  novel,  calld  The  Um^ 
happy  Fow^Breaker.  I  never  iaw  Mrs.  Barry  a^  with  fo  much  pailioa 
as  ihe  does  in  it ;  I  could  not  forbear  beine  moved  even  to  tears  to 
fee  her  a6L  Never  was  poet  better  rewar<&d  or  incouraged  by  the 
town;  forbefides  an  extraordinary  full  houfe,  which  brought  h^ 
about  1401.  50  noblemen,  among  whom  my  lord  VVincheTfea  was 
one,  gave  him  guineas  apiece,  and  the  printer  361.  for  his  copy. 

■'  This  kind  ufage  will  encourage  defponding  minor  poets,  and 
vex  huffing  Dryden  and  Congreve  to  madnefs. 

•*  We  had  another  new  play  yefterday,  called  The  Amhitious  Sla^e, 
cr  a  geaerons  Revenf^e^  Elkanah  Settle  is  the  author  of  it,  and  th^ 
fuccefs  is  anfwerable  to  his  reputation.  I  never  faw  a  piece  fo 
wretched,  nor  worfe  contrived.  He  pretends  'tis  a  Per  Han  (lory, 
but  not  one  body  in  the  whole  audience  could  make  any  thing  of 
it;  'tis  a  mere  babel,  and  will  fink  for  ever.  The  poor  poet,  feeing 
the  houfe  would  not  aft  it  for  him,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
third  day,  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  women  in  the  houfe,  who  a^' 
itt  but  without  profit  or  incouragement." 

In  1 707  the  common  price  of  the  copy-right  of  a  play  was  fifty 
pounds ;  though  in  that  year  Lintot  the  bookfcller  gave  Edmund 
Smith  fixt)'  guineas  for  his  Phadra  and Hippolytus. 

In  17 1 5,  Sir  Richard  Steele  fold  Mr.  Addifon's  comedy^  called 
The  Drummer,  to  J. Tonfon  for  fifty  pounds:  and  in  1721,  Dr. 
Young  received  the  fame  price  for  hb  tra^dy  of  The  Revengem 

T  a 
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On  the  firft  day  of  exhibiting  a  new  play,  the 
prices  of  admiflion  appear  to  have  been  raifed/ 
fometimes  to  double,  fometimes  to  treble,  prices ;' 
and  this  feems  to  have  been  occafionally  praftifed 

Two  years  before,  however,  (1719)  Sootheme,  who  leeim  to  havet 
dnderftood  author-craft  better  than  any  of  his  contemponria.  ibid 
his  Spartan  Dame  for  the  extraordinary  fum  of  i2ol. ;  and  in  1726 
Lintot  paid  the  celebrated  plagiary,  James  Moore  Smyth,  one 
hondred  guineas  for  a  comedy  entided  The  Rival  Madttm  Fiom 
diat  time,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  cuftomary  price  fin*  fevcnl 
years ;  but  of  late,  (though  rarely]  one  hundred  and  fifty  poonds 
have  been  given  for  a  new  play.  The  fineft  tragick  poet  of  die 
prefent  age.  Ma.  Jepuson,  received  that  price  for  tvro  of  Us 
sidndrable  tragedies. 

^  See  the  prefiice  -to  the  quarto  edition  of  Tru/nt  md  Cftffiia, 
1609 :  **  Had  I  time,  I  would  comment  upon  it,  thoaeh  it  iiecd» 
not,  for  fo  much  as  will  make  you  think  }'Our  teftcme  weu  beftowed, 
but  for  fo  much  worth  as  even  poor  I  know  to  be  ftufc  in  if,"  &c. 

See  alfo  the  preface  to  Randolph's  Jealous  Lwers^  a  coaiedy« 
1632 :  "  Courteous  reader,  I  bee  tliy  pardon,  if  I  pot  thee  to  tbe 
«xpence  of  VLjixpence^  and  the  lots  of  half  an  hour." 

'  "  I  did  determine  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  to  any  bodr, 
becaufe  forty  Jhillings  I  care  not  for ;  and  above,  few  or  none  wiB 
beftow  on  thefe  matters."  Dedication  to  A  Woman  s  a  IVeaiberevck,. 
a  comedy,  by  N,  Field,  161 2. 

Sec  alio  tbe  Authors  Epiftle popular,  prefixed  to Cjntbia*s Re'oeMp, 
161 3  :  *'  Thus  do  our  pie-bald  naturahils  depend  upon  poor  wages, 
gape  after  the  drunken  harvcft  oi  forty  Jhillings,  and  ihame  the 
worthy  bene  favors  of  Helicon,'* 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  five,  and  fometimes  ten,  gnines 
ieems  to  have  been  the  cuftomary  prefent  on  thefe  occafions.  h, 
the  time  of  George  the  Firft,  it  appJears  from  one  of  Swift's  Letters 
that  twenty  guineas  were  ufually  prefented  to  an  author  for  this 
piece  of  flattery. 

^  This  may  be  colleded  from  the  following  verfcs  by  J.  Mayne^ 
to  ;he  memory  of  Ben  Jonfon : 

**  He  that  writes  well,  writes  quick,  fince  the  rule's  true, 
*•  Nothing  is  flowly  done,  that's  always  new; 
"  So  when  thy  Fox  had  ten  times  aded  been, 
«•  Each  day  ^z%  firft ^  but  that  'twas  cbeaperfeen.** 

9  Seethelaft  line  of  the  Prologue  to  Ttmbridge  Wells^  1672^ 
quoted  in  p.  206,  o.  9. 
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on  the  benefit-nights  of  authors,  and  on  the  repre-. 
fentation  of  expenfi ve  plays,  to  the  year  1 726  in  the 
prcfent  century/ 

Dramatick  poets  in  ancient  times,  as  at  prefent^ 
were  admitted  gratis  into  the  theatre.' 


»  DowQCS,  fpeakiDg  of  The  Squire  of  Aljatia^  aftcd  in  1688,  (ajrs, 
**  die  poet  received  for  his  third  day  in  the  houfe  in  Dmry  Lane  at 
fatgle prices,  130I.  which  was  the  greateft  receiiK  they  ever  had  at 
finle  prices**  Hence  it  appears  that  the  pnces  were  fometiniet 
niied ;  and  after  the  Reftoration  the  additional  prices  weie»  I  be^ 
lieve,  demanded  during  what  is  called  in  the  language  of  the 
tbeatre  the  firft  run  of  a  new  piece.  At  leaft  this  was  the  cafe  ia 
the  picfent  century.  See  the  Epilogue  to  Hecuba,  a  tragedy^ 
1726: 

"  What,  a  new  play^  without  new  fcenes  and  cloaths! 
«•  Without  a  friendly  party  from  the  Rofe ! 
*'  And  what  againft  a  run  dill  prepoflefles, 
««  *Twas  on  the  bills  put  up  at  common  prices.'* 
Sec  9lfo  the  Epilogue  to  Love  at fiffi fight: 

«•  Wax  tapers,  gawdy  cloaths,  rais'd prices  too, 
•'  Yet  even  the  play  thus  gamifh'd  would  not  do.** 
In  1702  the  prices  of  admimon  were  in  a  fluduating  ftate* 
*•  The  people,"  fays  Gildon,  *'  never  were  in  a  better  humour  for 
plays,  nor  were  the  houfes  ever  fo  crowded,  though  the  rates  have 
rum  'very  high,  fometimes  to  a  fcandalous  excefs;  never  did  printed 
plays  rife  to  fuch  a  price, — never  were  fo  many  poets  preferred  a^ 
in  the  laft  ten  years."  Comparifon  bettween  the  twjo  ftages,  1 702^ 
The  price  of  a  printed  play  about  that  time  rofe  to  eighteen* 
pence. 

J  Sec  Verfcs  by  J.  Stephens,  *'  to  his  worthy  friend,"  H,  Fita^. 
Jeo&ry,  on  )m  Notes  from  Black-fryers,  161 7: 
"  I  muft, 

*^  Though  it  be  a  player's  vice  to  be  unjuft 
**  To  verfe  not  yielding  coyne,  let  players  know, 
'«  They  cannot  rccompencc  your  laoour,  though 
•«  They  grace  you  with  a  chayre  upon  the  llage, 
•*  And  take  no  money  of  you  nor  your  page," 
60,  m  The  Play-houfe  to  be  let,  by  Sir  W.  D* Avenant  2 

«*  Poet,  Do  you  fet  up  for  yourfclves,  and  profefs  wit, 
*'  Without  help  of  your  authors  ?  Take  heed,  firs, 
**  You'll  get  few  cuflomers. 

«*  Ihufekeeper,  Yes,  we  (hall  have  the  poets. 

««  Poet,  *Tis  becaufe  they  pay  nothing  for  their  entrance.^* 
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It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert* s  Office-book 
that  the  king's  company  between  the  years  1622 
and  1 641  produced  either  at  Blackfriars  or  the 
Globe  at  leaft  four  new  plays  every  year.  Every 
play,  before  it  was  reprefented  on  the  llage^  was 
licenfed  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  for  which  he 
received  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  but  a 
noble,  though  at  a  fubfequent  period  the  ftated  IkM 
on  this  occafion  rofe  to  two  pounds. 

Neither  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  King  James  the 
Firft,  nor  Charles  the  Firft,  I  believe,  ever  went 
to  the  publick  theatre ;  but  they  frequently  ordered 
plays  to  be  performed  at  court,  which  were  repre- 
fented in  the  royal  theatre  called  the  Cockpit,  in 
Whitehall :  and  the  adors  of  the  king's  company 
were  fometimes  commanded  to  attend  his  majefty 
in  his  fummcr's  progrefs,  to  perform  before  him  in 
the  country/  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  however. 
went  fometimes  to  the  publick  theatre  at  Black* 


4  ♦*  Whereas  William  Pen,  Thomas  Hobbcs,  Williim  Tr^, 
William  Patrick,  Richard  Baxter,  Alexander  Gough,  Wiiliitm  Hmt^ 
and  Richard  Hawley,  together  with  ten  more  or  thercaboats  of 
their  fellows,  his  majeflies  comedians,  and  of  the  regular  compaof 
of  players  in  thr  Black  fryers,  London,  are  commaanded  to  atteol 
his  majeftic,  and  be  nigh  about  the  court  this  fummer  progreft,  in 
rcaiiinefs,  when  they  ihall  be  called  upon  to  aft  before  his  majeftie: 
for  the  better  enabling  and  encouraging  them  whcreunto,  htt 
majefty  is  gracioufly  picnfed  that  they  (hall,  as  well  before  hit 
mi«je!lies  felting  forth  on  his  maine  progrcfle,  as  in  all  thtt 
time,  and  after,  till  they  (hall  have  occafion  to  retume  honnewanisi. 
have  dl  fretUorac  and  liberty  to  repay  re  unto  ail  towns  corporatCf 
mc  rcrte  townes,  and  other,  where  they  ihall  thinke  fitt,  and  there 
in  thtir  common  halls,  mootchalls,  fchool-houfes  or  other  conrc- 
nient  roomcs,  aft  playes,  cnmedyes,  and  interludes,  without  any 
Ictt,  hindcrance,  or  molefiation  whatfrevcr,  (behaving  thcmfclvo 
civ:ii  ).  And  herein  it  is  his  majelHes  pleafure,  and  he  docs 
cxjcot,  that  in  all  places  where  they  come,  they  be  treated  and 
cnicrtayned  with  fuch  due  rtfpeCt  and  courtcfic  as  may  becom- 
his  majefties  loyal  and  loving  fubjcdls  towards  his  fervancs.   In 
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friars.^  I  find  from  the  Council-books  that  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ten  pounds  was  the  payment  for 
a  play  performed  before  her ;  that  is,  twenty  nobles^ 
or  fix  pounds,  thirteen  fhillings,  and  four-pence, 
as  the  regular  and  dated  fee ;  and  three  pounds,  fix 
ihillings,  and  eight-pence,  by  way  of  bounty  or 

leftimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fct  my  hand  and  feale  at  arms* 
Dated  at  Whitehall^  the  17th  of  May »  1636. 

««  T0  all  Mayors,  &c.  P.  and  M." 

MS.  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office* 

TMs  is  entitled  in  the  margin — 4  Player's  Pa/s. 

William  Hart,  whpfe  name  occurs  in  the  foregoing  lift,  and  who 
undoabtedly  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Joan  Hart,  our  poet's  fifter,  it 
SDcntioiied  in  another  warrant,  with  ten  others,  as  a  defendant  on 
the  pla3rers« — "  employed  by  his  Majefties  fenants  of  the  Black* 
fryers,  and  of  fpecial  ufe  unto  them,  both  on  the  ftagp  and  other- 
wife." 

This  paper  having  efcaped  my  memory,  M'hen  a  former  part  of 
fbb  WOK  was  printing,*  1  fuegefted  that  Michael  Hart,  onr  poet's 
yoongeft  nephew,  was  probably  the  father  of  Charles  Hart,  the 
celebrated  tragedian ;  but  without  doubt  his  father  was  William, 
(the  elder  brother  of  Michael,)  who,  we  find,  fettled  in  London, 
and  H'as  an  a^or*  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  left  Stratford  before 
his  oncle  Shakfpeare's  death,  at  which  time  he  was  iixteen  }'eart 
old ;  and  in  confequence  of  that  connexion  found  an  eafy  intro- 
da^iion  to  the  ftage.  He  probably  married  in  the  year  1625,  and 
his  ion  Charles  was,  I  fuppofe  bom  in  1626.  Before  the  acceffion 
of  Charles  the  Firft,  the  chriftian  name  of  Charles  was  fo  uncom- 
men,  that  it  fcarcely  ever  occurs  in  our  early  parifh-regifters, 
Charles  Hart  was  a  lieutenant  under  Sir  Thomas  Dallifon  in  Prince 
Rupert's  regiment,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  at  which 
time,  according  to  my  fuppoiition,  he  was  but  fcventeen  years  old ; 
hot  fuch  early  exertions  were  not  at  that  time  uncommon.  William 
Hart,  who  has  given  occafion  to  the  prefent  note,  died  in  1 639, 
and  was  buried  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford  on  the  28th  of 
March  in  that  year. 

5  *•  The  13  May,  1634,  the  Quecnc  was  at  BIackfr}'ers,  to  fee 
Meflcngers  pla)  e." — The  play  which  her  majefty  honoured  with  her 
prcfence  was  The  Tragedy  of  Oleander ^  which  had  been  produced  on 
the  7th  of  the  fame  month,  and  is  now  loft,  with  many  other 
pieces  of  the  fame  writer. 

*  See  Vol.  1.  P.  I.  p.  162,  n.  S,  and  p.  179,  n.  i,  of  Mr.  Malone*s  ediOQA* 
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reward.  The  fame  fum,  as  I  learn  from  the  manu- 
fcript  notes  of  lord  Stanhope,  Treafurcr  of  the 
Chamber  to  King  James  the  FirfV,  continued  to  be 
paid  during  his  reign :  and  this  was  the  ftated  pay- 
ment during  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  alfo.  Plays 
at  court  were  ufually  performed  at  night,  by  which 
means  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  exhi- 
bition at  the  publick  theatres,  which  waa  early  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  thus  the  royal  bounty  was  for 
fo  much  a  clear  profit  to  the  company  :  but  when 
a  play  was  commanded  to  be  performed  at  any  of 
the  royal  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
by  which  the  actors  were  prevented  from  deriving 
any  profit  from  a  publick  exhibition  on  the  fame 
day,  the  fee,  as  appears  from  a  manufcript  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  was,  in  the  year  1630^ 
and  probably  in  Shakfpeare's  time  alfo,  twenty 
pounds ;  ^  and  this  circumllance  I  formerly  ftated, 

*  "  Whereas  by  virtue  of  his  majcftics  letters  ptent,  beaiiii; 
date  the  i6th  of  June,  i6z^,  made  and  graunted  in  confiriDadoB 
of  diverfc  warrants  ar.d  privy  ftralcs  unto  )ou  formerly  diredcdin 
the  time  of  cur  late  fovcraij'ne  King  Jameii,  you  are  authorized 
(amoRglt  other  things)  to  make  payment  for  playes  a61ed  before  his 
majefty  and  the  quccne,  1  hcis  are  to  pray  and  require  yoo,  ooc 
of  his  majeiUes  trcafure  in  your  charte,  to  pay  or  caufe  to  be  pa)'cd 
unto  John  Lc'wing.  in  the  behalfe  of  himfelfc  and  the  reft  of  the 
company  his  majeltics  players,  the  Aim  of  two  hundred  and  fixiy 

?f;ur.os ;  that  va  to  fay,  tivtKty  pourJi  apiece  for  four  playe^  a^tol  at 
lampton  Cuurt,  in  rcfpc^'t  and  confideration  of  the  travaile  and 
cxpence  of  tre  whole  company  in  dyet  and  lodging  during  the  time 
of  their  attendance  there ;  and  tl.e  like  fommeof  ficiKty  pwnis  for 
one  other  pl.iy  which  was  aftcd  in  the  Jaj-nmc  at  \\'hitehall,  by 
meancs  w  bcrcof  the  plaj  ers  loll  the  benefit  of  their  houfe  for  /Atf 
^ay ;  and  tn:  I  .ukJ^  :?  piece  for  fix  teen  other  playes  afted  before  hii 
majclty  at  V»  hit-h.ill ;  a-nounting  in  all  unto  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
and  fixty  pounds  ic.r  rr.t  and  tuen?y  pieces  his  m.ijellics  fervaunis 
aelcd  before  his  m.iicl.ie  and  t';e  qucene  at  feveiall  times,  between 
the  3cth  of  >cit.  and  ;  ill  of  Feb.  lalt  .  all.  As  it  may  appeareby 
the  .Hnr.exed  fchcdjic. 

••  Ana  ihcis,  i\c.     March  17,  1 650-1." 

Mbl  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office* 
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as  ftrongly  indicating  that  the  fum  laft  mentioned 
was  a  very  confiderable  produce  on  any  one  repre- 
fentation  at  the  Black  friars  or  Globe  playhoufe. 
The  office-book  which  I  have  fo  often  quoted^  has 
fully  confirmed  my  conjeifture. 

The  cuftom  of  paffing  a  final  cenfure  on  plays  at 
their  firft  exhibition,'  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
our  author ;  for  no  lefs  than  three  plays  *  of  his 
|ival^  Ben  Jonfon^  appear  to  have  been  defervedly 


7  The  cuftom  of  exprefling  difapprobation  of  a  play,  and  inter« 
ruptiDg  the  drama,  by  the  noife  of  catcals,  or  at  lead  by  imitating 
the  tones  of  a  cat,  is  probably  as  ancient  as  Shakfpeare's  time ;  for 
Decker  in  bis  Gmlt  Honubook^  coanfels  the  gallant,  if  he  wifhes  to 
difgnce  the  poet,  *'  to  <wbenjo  at  the  cliildren's  a^Uon,  to  whifUe  at 
the  fongs,  and  mrw  at  the  paflionate  fpeeches."  See  alfo  the  in- 
dodUon  to  The  IJU  of  Gulu,  a  comedy,  i6a6 :  "  Either  fee  it  all 
or  none ;  for  'tis  grown  into  a  cuftom  at  plays,  if  any  one  rife, 
(efpecially  of  any  fafliionable  fort,)  aboi^t  what  ferious  buftnefs 
foerer,  the  reft,  thinking  it  in  diflike  of  the  play,  (though  he 
never  thinks  it,)  cry — '  wcou, — by  Jefus,  vile,* — and  leave  the  poor 
bcartlefs  children  to  fpeak  their  epilogue  to  the  empty  feats." 

•  SejanuSf  Catiline,  and  The  Ne*w  Inn,  Of  the  two  former, 
Jonfon's  Gboft  is  thus  made  to  fpeak  in  an  epilogue  to  Every  Ma/t 
in  his  Humour f  written  by  Lord  Buckhurft,  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century : 

*•  Hold,  and  give  way,  for  I  myfelf  will  fpeak  ; 
"  Can  you  encourage  fo  much  infolence, 
'*  And  add  new  faults  ftill  to  the  great  offence 
*'   Your  anceftors  fo  raflily  did  commit, 
f*  Againft  the  mighty  powers  of  art  and  wit, 
•*  When  they  condemned  thofe  noble  works  of  mine, 
*•  Sejanus,  and  my  beft-lov'd  Catiline?" 
The  title-page  of  The  Neiv  Inn,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  con- 
demnation.    Another  piece  of  this  writer  does  not  feem  to  have 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception;    for  Mr.  Drummond  of 
Hawthorndcn  (Jonfon's  friend)  informs  us,  that  •*  when  the  play 
of  The  Silent  ly'oman  was  firll  aded,  there  were  found  verfes,  after, 
on  the  ftage,  againft  him,  [the  author,]  concluding,  that  that  play 
u-as  well  named  The  Silent  ^Voman,  becaufe  there  was  never  one 
man  to  i^x  plauditc  to  it."     Drummond 's  Works ^  fol.  p.  226. 
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damned  ;^  and  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdefs^  and 
^be  Knight  of  the  burning  Peftle^  written  by  him  and 
Beaumont,  underwent  the  fame  fate.' 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  what  were  the  cmolu. 
ments  of  a  fuccefsful  adlor  in  the  time  of  Shakipeare. 
They  had  not  then  annual  benefits,  as  at  prefent/ 
The  clear  emoluments  of  the  theatre,  after  dcdod- 
ing  the  nightly  expcnces  for  lights,  men  occafionally 
hired  for  the  evening,  &c.  which  in  Shakfpeare's 
houfe  was  but  forty-five  fhillings,  were  divided  into 
ihares,  of  which  part  belonged  to  the  proprieton. 


9  The  teiiD,  as  well  as  the  pra6Uce»  is  ancient.  See  die  cpOogK 
to  Tkt  Unfortwuite  Lavtn^  by  Sir  W.  D'Aveoant,  1 645  ; 

•«  Our  poet 

**  will  never  wiih  to  fee  os  thrive, 

**  If  by  an  humble  epilogoe  we  ftrire 

•«  To  coart  from  yoo  that  privilege  to-ilay, 

**  Which  yoo  fb  long  have  had»  to  dmmn  a  pUtjm^ 

*  See  in  p.  227,  (n.  3,}  Vcries  addreffed  to  Fletcher  on  Ui 
taUhfml  She/ci,  rdeju 

'  Sec  the  epiille  prefixed  to  the  fiift  edition  of  The  Knigh  tf  the 
isniKg  P(/r!^,  in  1613. 

^  Cibbcr  fays  in  his  --//s/r/jr,  p.  96,  ••  Mrs.  Barry  was  the  M 
perfon  whofc  merit  was  ciilingaifhc^J  by  the  indulgence  of  having 
an  annual  bcnr£t>phv,  which  was  granted  to  her  alone,  if  I  mifiike 
nor.  Hril  ir.  Kin^  James's  time ;  and  which  became  not  common  to 
others,  till  the  dr  iticn  of  this  company,  after  the  death  of  King 
M'illiare's  quctn  Mary." 

But  in  this  as  in  mjny  other  fich  he  is  inaccnrate;  lor  itappem 
fr^^m  an  agreement  entered  into  by  Dr.  D'Avenant,  Charles  Halt. 
Ihorras  E€t:crton.  and  others,  dated  Oftober  1 4,  i68r,  thatthe 
aCcor>  had  fcrr  benefits.  By  thb  agreement  five  (hillings,  Wfkstt 
were  to  be  paid  to  Hart  and  Kynsiton  the  players,  **  for  every  dif 
there  frail  be  iry  trJi:esiies  or  c.^rrevlies  or  other  rcpiefeotatiofli 
aCied  at  the  riike's  theatre  in  Salilbury-coort,  or  wherever  the 
company  Ihall  act.  inuring  the  relVectixe  lives  of  the  faid  Charlo 
Han  aski  Edward  K\raiton,  r.i.v .*:;>/  :iv  jotj  the  jmag  wum  P" 
jW»Tj-  q«.rr,-T /.*•.;!/>?  :by:':T  r-^i-v  /n^V  ;r.jT,**  Giidoo's  Lift  sfBttUfm% 
p.  S, 
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who  were  called  houfekeepers,  and  the  remainder 
was  divided  among  the  acbors,  according  to  their 
rank  and  merit.  I  fufpedt  that  the  whole  clear 
receipt  was  divided  into  forty  Ihares,  of  which 
perhaps  the  houfekeepers  or  proprietors  had  fif- 
teen, the  a&ors  twenty-two,  and  three  were  devoted 
to  the  purchafe  of  new  plays,  drefles,  &c.  From 
Ben  Jonfon's  Poetafter^  it  Ihould  feem  that  one  of 
the  performers  had  feven  fhares  and  a  half; '  but 
of  what  integral  fum  is  not  mentioned.  The  per- 
fcm  alluded  to^  (if  any  perfon  was  alluded  to,  which 
is  not  certain,)  muft,  I  think,  have  been  a  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  a  principal  adlor.  Our  poet  in 
his  Hamlet  (peaks  of  a  ivbole  Jbare^  as  no  con- 
temptible emolument ;  and  from  the  fame  play  we 
learn  that  fome  of  the  performers  had  only  half  a 
(hare.^    Others  probably  had  ftill  lefs, 

*  "  Tucca,  Fare  thcc  well,  my  honeft  penny- biter :  commend 
me  to  frvett  Jhares  and  a  half,  and  remember  to-morrow. — If  you 
lack  a  fervkc^  you  (hall  play  in  my  name,  rafcals ;  [alluding  to  the 
cuftom  of  adlors  calling  themfelves  the  fervants  of  certain  noble- 
men,] but  you  (hall  buy  your  own  cloth,  and  I'll  have  fwo  Jhares 
for  my  countenance."    Foetafier,  1602. 

6  ««  Would  not  this,  fir,  .and  a  forcft  of  feathers,  (if  the  reft 
of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  mc,)  with  two  Provcncial  rofes  on 
my  razed  (hoes,  get  mc  a  fellow(hip  in  a  crj'  of  players,  fir  ? 
«•  //«r.  Half  a  (hare. 

'*  Ham,  A  whole  (hare,  I."  Hamlet^  Aft  III.  fc.  ii. 
In  a  poem  entitled  I  'would  and  I  ivonld  not ^  by  B.  N.  1614,  the 
fpritcr  makes  a  player  utter  a  wilh  to  fwflTefs  fi^-e  Jhares  in  every 
play ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  performer  derived  fo  great  an 
cmolament  from  the  ftage,  unlefs  he  were  alfo  a  proprietor.  The 
fpeaker  fcems  to  wilh  for  excellence  that  was  never  yet  attained, 
(to  be  able  to  aft  every  part  that  was  ever  written,)  that  he  might 
gain  an  emolumenty///cwr  to  any  then  acquired  by  the  moll  popular 
and  fuccef-ful  actor : 

"  I  would  I  were  a  player,  and  could  aft 
"  As  mpiUy  partes  as  came  upon  a  ftagc, 
*•   And  in  my  bniine  could  make  a  full  compaft 
**  Of  all  that  pa(reth  betwixt  youth  and  age; 
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It  appears  from  a  deed  executed  by  Thomas 
Killigrew  and  others,  that  in  the  year  1666,  the 
ivhole  profit  ariling  from  ading  plays,  mafqucs^&c 
at  the  king's  theatre,  was  divided  into  twelve foares 
and  three  quarters^'  of  which  Mr.  Killigrew,  the 
manager^  had  two  (hares  and  three  quarters;  and 
if  we  may  truft  to  the  flatement  in  another  very 


"  That  I  might  hv^t  Jti-e  Jlares  in  even'  play, 
«•  And  let  them  laugh  that  bear  the  bell  awaj*." 
The  a^rs  were  treated  with  lefs  refpe^l  than  at  prefent,  bent 
fometimes  interrupted  during  their  performance,   on  acconnt  of 
fuppofed  perfonalities ;  for  the  fame  author  adds— - 
**  And  yet  I  would  not ;  for  then  do  I  feare. 

"  If  I  (hould  gall  fome  goofe-caf  with  my  fpeecb, 
**  That  he  would  freat,  and  fume,  and  chafe,  and  fwctf> 

'*  As  if  fome  flea  had  bit  him  by  the  breech ; 
**  And  in  fome  paflion  or  ftrange  agonic 
*'  Dillurb  both  mce  and  all  the  companie/' 
On  fome  occafions  application  was  made  by  individaals  to  dv 
Mafler  of  the  Revels,  to  reftrain  this  licentioulnefs  of  the  ftagei  m 
appears  from  the  following  note : 

*'  Odob.  1633.  Exception  was  uken  by  Mr.  Scwfter  to  the 
fecond  part  of  J  be  Cittj  Sknffier^  which  gave  me  occafion  to  flay 
the  play,  till  the  company  [of  Salifbury  Court]  had  ,'^lv?:.  him 
fatisfadion ;  which  was  done  the  next  day,  and  under  his  hande  he 
did  ccrtifye  mee  that  he  was  fatisfyed,"     MS,  Herbert, 

"'  In  an  indenture  tripartite,  dated  December  31,  i666»  (wbU 
I  have  fccn)  between  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Henry  Killigrew,  bii 
fon  and  heir,  of  the  firft  part,  Thomas  Porter,  Efq.  of  the  fecood 
part,  and  Sir  John  Sayer  and  Dame  Catharine  Saycr,  his  wifc«  of 
the  third  part,  it  is  recited,  (inter  alia^)  that  the  profits  arifing  bjr 
acting  of  plays,  mafques,  ,S;c.  then  performed  by  the  company  (» 
adors  called  the  king  and  queen's  pla)  ers,  were  by  agreement amoqgft 
themfelvcs  and  Thomas  killigrew,  divided  into  tivel^ve  Jbarts  id 
three  ruat  ten ^  and  that  '1  homas  Killigrew  was  to  have  two  fall 
ihaics  and  three  quarters.  And  by  agreement  betn^'een  Henry  and 
Thomas,  Henry  was  to  have  four  pounds  per  week,  out  of  the  two 
fharci  of  Thomas,  except  fuch  weeks  when  the  players  did  not  aft. 

In  16S2,  when  the  two  companies  united,  tne  profits  of  acting, 
we  are  told  by  Colley  Cibbcr,  were  divided  into  tiventyjhares^  ten 
of  which  went  to  the  proprietors  or  patentees,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  tlic  actor<^  in  diicrent  diviiions  proportioned  to  their  merit* 
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curious  paper,  inferted  below,  (which  however  was 

S>robably  exaggerated  J  each  (hare  produced,  at  the 
oweft  calculation,  about  250I.*  per  ann.  net ;  and 
the  total  clear  profits  confequently  were  about 
3187I.  los.  od. 

Thefe  (hares  were  then  diftributed  among  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre,  who  at  that  time  were 
not  adtors,  the  performers,  and  the  dramatick 
poets,  who  were  retained  in  the  fervice  of  the 
theatre,  and  received  a  part  of  the  annual  produce 
as  a  compenfation  for  the  pieces  which  they  pro* 
duccd.9 


•  Wright  feys  in  his  Hiftoria  Hiftrhmca  that  he  had  been  aflured 
by  an  old  a^or,  that  *'  for  fcvcral  years  next  after  the  Reftoration 
tmy  whole  (barer  in  Mr.  Hart's  company,  [that  is,  the  King's 
fervants,]  got  loool.  ^r  ann.  But  his  informer  was  undoubtecUy 
miftaken,  as  is  proved  by  the  petition  or  menzorial  printed  below, 
(fee  n.  9.)  and  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  ftatemeni  of  Thomas  Kil- 
Kgrew's  profits.  If  every  whole  (barer  had  got  i  oool.  per  atmm 
then  the  annual  receipts  muft  have  been  near  130C0I.  In  i743» 
after  Mr.  Garrick  had  appeared,  the  theatre  of  Drury-lane  did  not 
receive  more  than  1 5 oool.  per  ann. 

9  Gildon  in  his  Laius  of  Poetry^  8vo.  1721,  obfer\'Cs,  that  *'  after 
the  Reftoration,  when  the  two  houfes  ftruggled  for  the  favour  of 
the  town,  the  taking  poets  were  fecured  to  cither  houfe  by  a  fort 
of  retaining  fee,  which  feldom  or  never  amounted  to  more  than  forty 
Ihillings  a  week,  nor  was  that  of  any  long  continuance."  He 
appears  to  have  under- rated  their  profits;  but  the  fa^t  to  which  he 
alludes  is  inconteftably  proved  by  the  following  paper,  which  re- 
mained long  in  the  hands  of  the  Killigrew  family,  and  is  now  in 
the  po(reffion  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Staple-Inn,  by  whom  it  was  oblieingly 
communicated  to  me  fome  years  ago.  The  fuperfcription  is  lofl-, 
bat  it  was  probably  addrciTed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlainj  or  the 
King,  about  the  year  1678  : 

••  Whereas  upon  Mr.  Dryden's  binding  hlmfelf  to  write  three 
playes  a  yeerc,  hee  the  faid  Mr.  Dryden  was  admitted  and  con- 
tinued as  a  (barer  in  the  king's  playhoufe  for  divorfe  years,  and 
received  for  his  Jhare  and  a  qunjur  three  or  four  hundred  pounds, 
€ommt4fiibus  annis ;  but  though  he  received  the  moneys,  v/e  received 
DOt  the  playes,  not  one  in  a  yea  re.  After  which,  the  houfe  being 
burnt^  the  company  in  building  another,  contracted  great  debts. 
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In  a  paper  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  to 
Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain^  July  ix, 


fo  tliat  (hares  fell  much  fhort  of  what  they  were  fennerly* 
Thereupon  Mr.  Drydcn  complaining  to  the  company  of  his  want 
of  profiit^  the  company  was  u>  kind  to  him  that  tney  nor  only  did 
not  prefle  him  for  the  playes  which  he  fo  engaged  to  write  for  tnem, 
and  for  which  he  was  paid  beforehand »  hot  they  did  alfo  at  his 
earned  requeft  give  him  a  third  day  for  his  laft  new  play  called  All 
for  Lwe ;  and  at  the  receipt  of  the  money  of  the  laid  third  dar, 
he  acknowledged  it  as  a  guift,  and  a  particular  kindnefie  of  me 
company.  Yet  notwithftanding  this  kind  proceeding,  Mr.  Drydca 
has  now,  jointly  with  Mr.  Lee,  (who  was  m  penfion  with  as  to  the 
laft  day  of  our  playing,  and  (hall  continue^)  written  a  play  called 
Oedipus^  and  given  it  to  the  Duke's  company,  contrary  to  his  (aid 
agreement,  his  promife,  and  all  gratitude,  to  the  great  prejudice 
and  almoft  undoing  of  the  company,  they  being  the  only  pocti 
remaining  to  us.  Mr.  Crowne,  being  under  the  like  agreement 
with  the  duke's  houfc,  writt  a  play  called  The  DeftruQhu  ofjer^ 
falem,  and  being  forced  by  their  refufall  of  it,  to  bring  it  to  im 
the  faid  company  compelled  us,  after  the  ftudyine  of  it,  and  a  nl 
ex  pence  in  fcenes  and  cloathes,  to  buy  o£F  their  day  roe,  by  payinf 
all  the  penfion  he  had  received  from  them,  amounting  to  ooe 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  paid  by  the  king's  company,  befida 
near  fort}'  pounds  he  the  faid  Mr.  Crowne  paid  out  of  his  oh-oc 
pocket. 

••  Thefc  things  confidcred,  if  notwithftanding  Mr.  Drydni 
faid  agreement,  promife,  and  moneys  freely  given  him  for  hu  (aid 
lad  new  play>  and  the  many  titles  we  have  to  hb  writings,  thb  play 
be  judged  away  from  us,  we  muft  fubmit. 

Charles  Killigrew, 
(Signed)  Charles  Hart. 

Rich.  Burt. 

Cardell  Goodman. 

Mic.  Mohun." 

It  has  been  thought  very  extraordinar}'  that  Dr)den  (honld  enter 
into  a  contrail  to  produce  three  new  plays  every  year;  and  no- 
doubtedly  tl;;*t  ar:y  p;  et  fli(^uld  formally  fiipulate  that  his  genius 
(hould  be  thus  produ<Jli\  e,  is  extraordinary.  But  the  exertion  itfdf 
was  in  the  laft  p^c  not  uncommon.  In  ten  years,  from  the  death 
of  Beaumont  in  i6i(;  to  il-e  year  1625,  I  have  good  reafon  ro 
believe  that  Fletcher  pro<.luct\i  reiir  tliirt\  plays.  MaiHngcr  bet^v-een 
1623  and  1638  brought  cut  ne;.ily  the  {.wv.t:  number;  and  Shirkjr 
in  fitUH!n  years  furni filed  various  theatres  wi:h  forty  plays.  ThooiM 
licy  wood  was  ilill  more  proliiick. 
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1662,  which  will  be  found  in  a  fubfequent  page, 
he  dates  the  emolument  which  Mr.  Thomas  Killi- 
grew  then  derived  (from  his  two  (hares  and  three 
quarters,)  at  19L  6s.  od.  ^rweek;  according  to 
which  ftatement  each  fhare  in  the  king's  company 
produced  but  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  teil 
(hillings  a  year.  In  Sir  William  D*Avenant's  com- 
pany, from  the  time  their  new  theatre  was  opened 
in  Portugal-row,  near  Lincoln's-Inn-Ficlds,  (April 
1662,)  the  total  receipt  (after  dedudling  the  nightly 
charges  of  *'  men  hirelings  and  other  cudomary 
cxpcnces,*')  was  divided  into  fifteen  (hares,  of 
which  it  was  agreed  by  articles  previoufly  entered 
into,^  that  ten  (hould  belong  to  D' Avenant ;  viz. 
two  *'  towaids  the  houfe-rent,  buildings,  fcaffold- 
ing,  and  making  of  frames  for  fcenes ;  one  for  a 

{»rovi(ion  of  habits,  properties,  and  fcenes,  for  a 
upplement  of  the  faid  theatre ;  and  feven  to  main* 
tain  all  the  women  that  are  to  perform  or  reprefent 
women's  parts,  in  tragedies,  comedies,  &c.  and  in 
confideracion  of  erecting  and  ellablifhing  his  adtors 
to  be  a  company,  and  his  pains  and  expences  for 
that  purpofe  for  many  years."  The  other  five  (hares 
were  divided  in  various  proportions  among  the  reft 
of  the  troop. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to  it  is  ftated  by  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  that  D'Avenant  *•  drew  from  thefc 
ten  (hares  two  hundred  pounds  a  week ;"  and  if 
that  ftatement  was  corrccl,  each  (hare  in  his  play* 
houfe  then  produced  annually  fix  hundred  pounds, 
fuppofing  the  acting  feafon  to  have  then  lafted  for 
thirty  weeks. 

Such  were  the  emoluments  of  the  theatre  foon 
after  the  Reftoration;  which  I  have  dated  here, 
from  authentick  documents,  becaufe  they  may  afri(l 

*  Tbefe  articles  will  be  found  in  a  fublequent  page, 
I 
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us  in  our  conjeclures  concerning  the  profits  derived 
from  (lage-exhibitions  ac  a  more  remote  and  darker 
period. 

From  the  prices  of  admiflion  into  ouf  ancjent 
theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare»  which  have  been 
already  noticed,  I  formerly  conjedured  that  about 
twenty  pounds  was  a  confiderable  receipt  at  the 
Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatre,  on  any  one  day? 
and  my  conjedlure  is  now  confirmed  by  indifputable 
evidence.  In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  I 
find  the  following  curious  notices  on  this  fubjed, 
under  the  year  1628  : 

"  The  kinges  company  M'ith  a  generall  confent 
and  alacritye  have  given  mee  the  benefitt  of  too 
dayes  in  the  yeare,  the  one  in  fummer,.  thother  in 
winter,  to  bee  taken  out  of  the  fecond  daye  of  a 
revived  playe,  att  my  owne  choyfe.  The  houfc- 
keepers  have  likewyfe  given  their  fhares,  their  dayly 
charge  only  deduded,  which  comes  to  fome  2L  5s, 
this  25  May,  1628. 

"  The  benefitt  of  the  firft  day,  being  a  very  un- 
fcafonable  one  in  refpedl  of  the  weather,  comes 
but  untO;{^.4.  15,  o." 

This  agreement  fubfifted  for  five  years  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had 
ten  benefits,  the  mod  profitable  of  which  produced 
feventeen  pounds,  and  ten  fhillings,  nei^  on  the  22d 
of  Nov.  1628,  when  Fletcher's  Cujiom  of  the  Country 
was  performed  at  Blackfriars  ;  and  the  leaft  emolu- 
ment which  he  received  was  on  the  reprefentation 
of  a  play  which  is  not  named,  at  the  Globe,  in  the 
fummcr  of  the  year  1632,  which  produced  only 
the  fum  of  one  pound  and  five  fhillings,  after 
deducting  from  the  total  receipt  in  each  inftance 
the  nightly  charge  above  mentioned.  I  fliall  give 
below  the  receipt  taken  by  him  on  each  of  the  ten 
performances;  from  which  is  appears  that  his  clear 
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profit  at  an  average  on  each  of  his  nights,  was 
^.8.  19.  4.*  and  the  total  nightly  receipt  was  at 
an  average — -j^.ii.  4.  4. 

^  1628.  Mayir,  [the  play  not  named »] — £.^  i;.  a 

**  The  bcncfitt  of  the  winters  day,  oeing  the  fecond 
day  of  an  old  play  called  The  Cuftome  ^  the  Cuntrye, 
came  to  /-ly.  lo.  o.  this  22  of  Nor.  i6i%.-  From 
the  Kinges  company  att  the  Blackfryers. 
1619*     **  The  benefitt  of  the  fummers  day  from  the  kinges  com- 
pany being  brought  mee  by  Blagrave,  upon  the  play  of  The 
Fropbeirfs^  comes  to,  this  21  of  July,  1629, — •/.6.  7.  o. 

•*  The  benefitt  of  the  winters  day  from  thekinges  com- 
pany being  brought  mee  by  Blagrave,  upon  the  play  oiTbe 
Moore  of  Venife^  comes,    thb  22  of  Nov.   1629,  unto— 
j^.q.  1 6.  o. 
x630«       \No  play  this  fummer  on  account  of  the  plague^ 

**  Received  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Lowins,  in  the  name 
of  their  company,  for  the  benefitt  of  my  winter  day,  upoa 
the  fecond  day  of  Ben  Jonfon's  play  of  Eveiy  mam  in  bk 
hmmpMr,  thb  18  day  of  February,  1630,  [1630-31]— 
jf.I2.  4*  o. 
i6ji«  **  Received  of  Mr.  Shanke,  in  the  name  of  the  kinn 
company,  for  the  benefitt  of  their  fummer  day,  upon  y«  ic- 
cona  daye  of  Richard  y  Seconde,  at  the  Globe,  this  1 2  of 
June,  1631,-^.5.  6.  6. 

"  Received  of  Mr.  Blagrave,  in  the  name  of  the  kings 
company,  for  the  benefitt  of  my  winter  day,  taken  upon 
The  Alchemijie^  this  I  of  Decemb.  i di i , — {^.  13.  o.  o. 
1632.      **  Received  for  the  fummer  day  of  the  kings  company 
y«6  Novemb.  1632, — ;^.i.  5;.  o. 

**  Received  for  the  winter  day  upon  The  Wild goofe  chafe ^ 
ye  fame  day, — C*i^*  o.  o. 
x633»      **  R.  of  y«  kings  company,  for  my  fummers  day,  by 
Blagrave,  the  6  of  June  1633,  y^fomme  of  ^.4.  10.  o. 
I  Ukewiie  find  the  following  entr>'  in  this  book : 
*'  Received  of  Mr.  Benfielde,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  company, 
fi>r  a  gratuity  for  ther  liberty  gaind  unto  them  of  playinge,  upon 
the  cefTation  of  the  plague,  this  10  of  June,  1631, — ;^.3.  10.  o." 
-— «'  Thb  (Sir  Henry  Herbert  adds)  was  taken  upon  Pericles  at  the 
Globe." 

In  a  copy  of  a  play  called  A  Game  at  Chefs,  1624,  which  was 
formerly  in  polTcffion  of  Thomas  Pearfon,  Efq.  is  the  following 
memorandum  in  an  old  hand:  ''  After  nine  days,  wherein  I  have 

Vol.  II.  U 
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On  the  30th  of  Odober,  1633,  ^^^  managers  of 
the  king's  company  agreed  to  pay  him  the  fixed 
fum  of  ten  pounds  every  Chriftmas,  and  the  fame 
fum  at  Midfummcr,  in  lieu  of  his  two  benefits, 
which  fums  they  regularly  pay'd  him  from  that  time 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars. 

From  the  receipts  on  thefe  benefits  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  prices  were  lower  at  the  Globe 
theatre,  and  that  therefore,  though  it  was  much 
larger  than  the  winter  theatre  at  blackfriars^  it  did 
not  produce  a  greater  fum  of  money  on  any  repre- 
fentation.  If  we  fuppofe  twenty  pounds,  clear  of 
the  nightly  charges  already  mentioned^  to  have  been 


heard  fomc  of  the  adors  fay  they  took  fifteen  handled  poimds,  die 
Spanifb  fadion,  being  prevalent,  got  it  fupprefled^  and  the  amhor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Mludkton,  committed  to  prifon."  According  to 
this  ilatement,  they  received  above  166].  i  as.  on  each  perfbnnaoce. 
The  foregoing  extra^h  (hew,  that  there  is  not  even  a  femfalanceof 
truth  in  tins  iiory.  In  the  year  i6S5»  when  the  London  theatio 
were  much  enlareed,  and  the  prices  of  admiilion  greatly  increafdr 
Shad  well  received  by  his  thiixi  day  on  the  reprefentation  of  Ttt 
Sfiiiiteofjiljniui,  only  130I.  which  Downes  the  prompter  iars  «'as 
the  greateft  receipt  had  been  ever  taken  at  Drur}'-lane  playhAife  a 
fingle  prices.     Ro/cius  Auglicattus,  p.  41. 

The  ufe  of  Ara]>ick  figures  has  often  oecafioned  very  grofe  crron 
to  pafs  current  in  the  world.  I  fuppofe  the  utmoft  receipt  ffoit 
the  performance  of  Middleton's  play  for  nine  days,  (if  it  was  per- 
formed fo  often,)  cruM  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pound?.  'I'o  ii:c  fum  of  i  90I.  which  perhaps  this  old  aftor 
had  fcen  as  the  profit  matic  by  this  play,  his  fancy  or  his  negligcpce 
added  a  cipher,  and  thus  made  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

Ihe  play  ij^  hhlLv^cVs  LeagHer  was  a6^ed  fix  days  fucceffivdvat 
Salilhury  Court,  in  December  1631,  and  yet  Sir  Henry  Hertcit 
received  on  account  of  the  fix  reprefentations  but  one  pound  nmtern 
JhillingSy  in  virtue  of  ihc  nvtth  (hare  which  he  poilefled  as  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  that  houfe.  Suppofing  there  were  twenty-one 
Iharcs  divided  am(»p.-  il.c  actors  the  piece,  though  performed  with 
fuch  extraordinary  (ticccf^,  did  Bot  produce  more  than  Jix  fornds 
t4:ft  JhiliiMgs  each  night,  exclufivc  of  the  occafional  nightly  CAargcs 
already  mentioned. 
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a  very  confiderable  receipt  at  either  of  thefe  houfes^ 
and  that  this  fum  was  in  our  poet's  time  divided 
into  forty  (hares,  of  which  fifteen  were  approprU 
ated  to  the  houfekeepers  or  proprietors,  three  to 
the  purchafe  of  copies  of  new  plays,  flage-habits^ 
&c.  and  twenty-two  to  the  aftors,  then  the  per- 
former who  had  two  (hares  on  the  reprefentation  of 
each  play,  received,  when  the  theatre  was  thus 
fuccefsfiil,  twenty  (hillings.  But  fuppofing  the 
MVerUge  nightly  receipt  (after  deducing  the  nightly 
eJcpences)  to  be  about  nine  pounds,  which  we  have 
lecnto  be  the  cafe,  then  his  nightly  dividend  would 
be  but  nine  (hillings,  and  his  weekly  profit,  if  they 
played  five  times  a  week,  two  pounds  five  (hillings. 
The  a&ing  feafon,  I  believe,  at  that  time  lafted 
forty  weeks.  In  each  of  the  companies  then  fub- 
lifting  there  were  about  twenty  perfons,  fix  of  whom 
probably  were  principal,  and  the  others  fubordi-^ 
Hate ;  fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  two  Jbares  to  have 
been  the  reward  of  a  principal  adlor ;  fix  of  the 
fecond  clafs  perhaps  enjoyed  a  whole  (hare  each ; 
and  each  of  the  remaining  eight  half  a  (hare.  On 
all  thefe  data^  I  think  it  may  be  fafely  concluded, 
that  the  performers  of  the  firft  clafs  did  not  derive 
from  their  profelfion  more  than  ninety  pounds  a 
year  at  the  utmoft/  Shakfpeare,  Heminge,  Condell, 

^  ••  The  vcryc  hyerlings  of  fome  of  our  plaicrs,"  [i.  c.  men 
occaiiomdiy  hired  by  the  night]  fays  Stephen  Goflbn  in  the  year 
1 579,  which  Hand  at  reverfion  of  vi  s.  by  the  weeke,  jet  under 
gentlemen's  nofes  in  futes  of  filke."    Schools  of  Ahufr,  p.  22, 

Hart,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  after  the  Rclloration  had  but 
three  pounds  a  week  as  an  affor,  that  is,  about  ninety  pounds 
a  year;  for  the  ading  feafon  did  not,  I  believe,  at  that  time  exceed 
thirty  weeks;  but  he  had  beliJes,  a8  a  proprietor,  fix  (hillings  and 
three-pence  every  day  on  which  there  was  any  performance  at  the 
king's  theatre,  which  produced  about  ^.56.  5.  o.  more.  Betterton 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  centur\*  had  not  more  than 
^y^  pounds  a  week. 
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Burbadgc,  Lowin,  and  Taylor  had  without  doubt 
other  (hares  as  proprietors  or  leafcholders;  but  what 
the  different  proportions  were  which  each  of  them 
pofTefTed  in  that  rights  it  is  now  impoilible  to  afccr* 
uin.  According  to  the  fuppofition  already  (faitcd^ 
that  fifteen  (hares  out  of  forty  were  appropriated 
to  the  proprietors,  then  was  there  on  this  account 
a  fum  of  (ix  hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds  an- 
nually to  be  divided  among  them.  Our  poet,  as 
author,  ador,  and  proprietor^  probably  received 
from  the  theatre  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
— Having  after  a  very  long  fearch  lately  difcovered 
the  will  of  Mr.  Heminge,  I  hoped  to  have  derived 
from  it  fome  information  on  this  fubjed:;  but  I 
was  difappointed.  He  indeed  more  than  once  men- 
tions his  feveral  parts  or  Jbares  held  by  leafe  in  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  playboufes ;  *  but  ufes  no  cx- 
predion  by  which  the  value  of  each  of  thofe  (harci 
can  be  afcertaincd.  His  books  of  account,  which 
he  appears  to  have  regularly  kept,  and  which,  he 
fays,  will  (hew  that  his  (hares  yielded  him  "  a  good 
yearly  profile*'  will  probably,  if  they  (hall  ever  be 
found,  throw  much  light  on  our  early  llage  hit 
tory. 

Thus  fcanty  and  meagre  were  the  apparatus  and 
accommodations  of  our  ancient  theatres,  on  which 
th6fc  dramas  were  firft  exhibited,  that  have  fincc 
engaged  the  attention  of  fo  many  learned  men,  and 
delighted  fo  many  thoufand  fpedators.  Yet  even 
then,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of  that  age,^  «*  dra- 


5  Sec  his  Will  in  a  fubfequeni  page, 

^  Sir  George  Buc.  This  writer,  as  I  have  already  ohicrvedi 
wrote  an  cxprcfs  trcatife  concerning  the  Englilb  ftage,  which  \vu 
never  printed,  and,  I  fear,  is  now  irrecoverably  loft.  As  he  ww 
a  friend  of  v)ir  Robert  Cotton,  I  hoped  to  have  found  the  Mana* 
fcript  in  the  Cottonian  librar}*,  but  was  difappointed,     ••  Of  tbiJ 
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matick  poefy  was  fo  lively  exprefled  and  rcprefented 
on  the  publick  flages  and  theatres  of  this  city^  as 
Rome  in  the  au^e  of  her  pomp  and  glory,  never 
faw  it  better  performed  ;  in  relpcd  of  the  adlion 
and  art,  not  of  the  coft  and  fumptuoufnefs.'* 

Of  the  aiflors  on  whom  this  high  encomium  is 
pronounced,  the  original  performers  in  our  author's 
plays  were  undoubtedly  the  moft  eminent.  The 
following  is  the  only  information  that  I  have  ob- 
tained concerning  them. 

art,"  [the  dramatick]  fays  Sir  George,  «*  have  written  largely 
FetnuridorUu^  Sec,  as  it  were  in  vaine  for  jne  to  fay  any  thing  of 
tbe  ait,  befides  that  /  ha*ve  ivritte/t  thereof  a  partkuUr  ireaiiftm'* 
Tiff  Third  Unrverfitj  of  England,  printed  originally  in  1615*  and 
re-priated  at  the  end  of  Howes'^  edidon  of  Stowe's  Aanah^  folio, 
163 1,  p.  1082.  It  is  fingular  that  a  (Imilar  work  on  the  Roman 
ftagCy  written  by  Suetonius,  [De  SpeSaailh  et  Certaminihns  R%» 
munormm,)  has  alfo  perifhed.  Some  little  account  of  their  fcenery» 
and  of  the  feparation  of  the  mimes  and  pantomimes  from  comedies, 
in  which  they  were  originally  introduced,  are  the  only  particulars 
of  this  trcatife  that  have  been  preferved ;  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Scrvius,  and  Diomedes  the  grammarian.  The  latter  fragment 
is  curious,  as  it  exhibits  an  early  proof  of  that  competition  and 
jealoufy,  which,  from  the  firft  rife  of  the  flagc  to  the  prefent  time, 
has  diflurbed  the  peace  of  the  theatres : 

«•  Latins  vero  comoedisc  chorum  non  habent,  fed  duobus  tantum 
raambris  conllant,  diverbio,  et  cantico.  Primis  autem  temporibus, 
lit  afferit  Tranquillus,  omnia  qux  in  fcena  verfantur,  in  comoedia 
agcbantur.  Nam  Pantomimus  et  Pithaules  et  Choraules  in  comcpdia 
canebant.  Sed  quia  non  potcrant  omnia  fimul  apud  omnes  artifices 
pariter  excellere,  fi  qui  erant  inter  adheres  comoediarum  pro  facol- 
tate  et  arte  potiores,  principatum  fibi  artificii  vindicabant.  Sic 
faAum  eft,  ut  nolentibus  ccdere  Mimis  in  artificio  fuo  cceteris, 
ieparatio  fieret  reliqucrum.  Nam  dum  potiores  inferioribus,  qui 
in  omni  ergafterio  erant,  fcnire  dedignabantur,  feipfos  a  comocdia 
ieparaverunt :  ac  fie  fadum  eft,  ut,  exemplo  fcmel  fumpto,  unuf- 
quifque  artis  fuse  rem  exequi  caeperit,  ncquc  in  comordiam  venire.'* 
Grammaiicte  ItMgu^ir  Auclorcs  AKti^ui,  Putfohii,  p.  4.89. 
Hanov.  1605. 

1  have  faid  in  a  former  page  (167)  that  I  lielieved  Sir  George  Buc 
died  foon  after  the  year  1622,  and  I  have  fince  found  my  con- 
jecture confirmed.  He  died,  as  I  learn  from  one  of  Sir  Henry 
Herben's  ppers,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1625. 
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Names  of  the  Original  Act6rs  in  the  Plats 
or  Shakspeare. 

From  the  folio,  1623. 

WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE, 

Having  now  once  more  occafion  to  mention  our 
poet,  1  fliall  take  this  opportunity  to  correft  an 
error  into  which  I  fufpe^  I  have  fallen,  in  a  note 
on  the  Account  of  his  Life ;  and  to  add  fuch  no- 
tices as  I  have  obtained  relative  either  to  him  or 
his  friends,  fince  that  Account  was  printed  off;  to 
which  theprefent  article  is  intended  as  a  fupplement 

The  words  in  our  poet's  \\ill,  "  Provided  that  if 
fuch  hufband  as  fhe  (hall  at  the  end  of  the  faid 
three  years  be  married  unto,"  &c.  fecmed  to  mc 
to  afford  a  prefumptive  proof  that  Shakfpcare,  when 
he  made  his  will,  did  not  know  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Judith,  (the  perfon  there  fpoken  of,) 
which  had  been  celebrated  about  a  month  before: 
a  circumftance,  however,  which,  even  when  I  dated 
it,  appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary,  and  highly 
improbable.  On  further  coniideration  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  was  miftaken,  and  that  the  words 
above-cited  were  intended  to  comprehend  her  then 
hufband,  and  any  other  to  whom  within  three  years 
fhe  might  be  married.  The  word  difcbarge  in  the 
bequelt  to  Judith,  which  had  cfcaped  my  notice,— 
*'  One  hundred  pounds  in  difcharge  of  her  mar- 
riage portion," — ihews  that  he  muft  have  been 
apprized  of  this  marriage,  and  that  he  had  prc- 
vioufly  CG'VcnaKttd  to  give  her  that  fum. 

In  the  tranlcript  of  the  inftrument  by  which  a 
coat  of  arms  was  granted  in  1599  to  John  Shak- 
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fpcare,  our  poet's  father,''  the  original  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  a  fcrupulous  fidelity;  but  on  penifing 
the  rough  draughts  of  the  former  grant  of  arms  in 
1596,  1  am  fatisfied  that  there  is  an  errror  in  the 
later  grant,  in  which  the  following  unintelligible 
paragraph  is  found : 

"  Wherefore  being  folicited,  and  by  credible 
report  informed,  that  John  Shakfpeare,  now  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  counte  of  Warwick^ 
great  grandfather 
late 
gent,  whofe  parent  ^  and  a  anteceffdr  for  his 
fiiithefull  and  approved  fervicc  to  the  late  moft 
prudent  prince,  king  Henry  VII.  of  famous  mc* 
morie,  was  advaunccd  with  lands  and  tenements^ 
geven  to  him  in  thofe  parts  of  Warwickfhere,  where 
they  have  continewed  by  fome  defcents  in  good 
reputation  and  credit,"  &c. 

On  reviewing  this  inflrument,  it  appeared  not 
very  eafy  to  afcertain  who  the  perfon  here  alluded 
to  was,  if  only  one  was  meant;  nor  is  it  at  all  pro- 
bable that  the  greai  grandfather  of  John  Shakfpeare 
ihould  have  been  his  late  or  immediate  predecefforj 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  word  parent,  which,  unlefs  it 
means  a  relation  in  general,  is  as  unintelligible  as 
the  reft.  On  examining  the  two  rough  draughts 
of  the  grant  of  arms  to  John  Shakfpeare  in  1596, 
I  found  that  in  one  of  thefe,  (apparently  the  more 
pcrfeft  of  the  two,)  the  corrcfponding  words  run 
thus:  " — whofe  parents  and  late  antecejfors  were 
for  their  valour  and  faithful  ferviccs  to  the  late 
moft  prudent  prince  king  Henry  VII."  &c.  In 
the  other  thus:  "  — \\\\o((i  parents  [and]  late  an- 
teceflbrs  for  their  faithful  and  valiant  fcrvice,"  &c. 
The  word  their  is   in  this  paper  obliterated,  and 

'  See  Shakfpeare* s  Coat  of  Arms^  VoU  I. 
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bis  written  over  it ;  and  over  anieceffors  the  word 
grandfather  \^  written.  The  draughtfman  however 
forgot  to  draw  a  line  through  the  word  for  which 
grandfather  was  to  be  fubflituted.  He  evidently 
was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  expreffions  he 
fhould  retain ;  but  we  may  prefume  he  meant  to 
rejedt  the  words  "  — ivbofe  parents  and  late  ante^ 
ceffors^'  and  to  fubftitute  inflead  of  them,  "  — whofc 
grandfather  for  his/*  &c. 

In  the  grant  of  1599,  ^^  ^^^^  feen,  the  words 
originally  flood,  "  — whofe  parent  and  antecejfw 
was/*  and  the  words  great  grandfather  and  latezst 
interlineations.  The  writer  forgot  to  crafe  the 
original  words,  but  undoubtedly  he  did  not  mean 
that  both  thofe  and  the  fubftituted  words  (hould 
be  retained,  but  that  the  paragraph  fhould  ftand 
thus :  "  —  whofe  great  grandfather  for  his  faithful 
and  approved  fervice,"  &c.  and,  inflead  of  "  great 
grandfather/'  the  earlier  inflrument  induces  me  to 
think  that  he  ought  to  have  written,  •' — whofe 
late  grandfather." 

A  minute  examination  of  thefe  inflruments  led 
me  to  inquire  what  grounds  the  heralds  had  for 
their  afTertion  that  our  poet's  anceflor  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  grant  of  lands  from  King  Henry  the 
Seventh.  But  it  fhould  fcem  they  were  fatisfied 
with  very  flight  evidence  of  this  fad:;  for  after  a 
very  careful  examination  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Rolls,*  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that 
reign,  it  appears,  that  no  fuch  grant  was  made. 
If  any  fuch  had  been  made  by  that  king,  out  of  the 

•  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  politenefs 
of  Mr.  Kipling  of  the  Rolls-office,  who  permitted  every  examinfr 
tion  which  1  defired,  to  he  made  in  the  venerable  repojGttory  under 
his  care;  and,  with  a  liberality  fcldom  found  in  publick  offices, 
would  not  accept  of  the  accuftomed  fee,  for  any  fearch  which 
tended  to  throw  a  light  on  the  hiftory  of  our  great  dramatidc 
poet. 
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forfeited  eftatcs  of  the  adherents  of  King  Richard 
the  Third,  or  otherwife,  it  muft  have  pafTed  the 
great  fcal,  and  would  have  been  on  record.  As 
jherefore  it  is  not  found  on  the  rolls,  we  may  be 
alTured  that  no  fuch  grant  was  made.  However, 
from  the  words  of  the  early  inftruments  in  the 
herald's  office,  which  have  been  already  quoted, 
"  — for  his  faithful  and  valiant  fervice,"  &c.  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  our  poet's  great  grandfather 
diilinguilhed  himfelf  in  Bofworth  field  on  the  fide 
of  King  Henry,  and  that  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
military  fervices  by  the  bounty  of  that  parfimonious 
prince,  though  not  with  a  grant  of  lands. 

Mn  Rowe  in  his  account  of  our  poet's  father  has 
iaid  that  he  had  ten  children.     From  the  Regifter 
of  the  parifh  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  it  appears, 
that  ten  children  of  John  Shakfpeare  werp  baptized 
there  between  the  year  1558,  when  the  regifter 
commenced,  and  the  year  1591.     If  therefore  they 
were  all  the  children  of  our  poet*s  father,   Mr. 
Rowe's  account  is  inaccurate;  for  our  poet  had  a 
fifter  named  Margaret,  born  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Regifter.     It  is,  however,  extremely 
improbable,  that  in  fo  numerous  a  family  not  one 
of  the  fons   ftiould   have  been  baptized  by  the 
chriftian  name  of  old  Mr.  Shakfpeare.     I  now 
therefore  believe  (though  I  was  formerly  of  a  dif. 
fercnt  opinion)  that  our  poet's  eldeft  brother  bore 
his  father's  chriftian  name,  Jobni  and  that,  like 
their  eldeft  fifter,  Margaret,  he  was  born  before 
the  regifter  commenced.     If  this  was  the  cafe, 
then  without  doubt  the  three  children  who  were 
born  between  March  1588  and  September  1591, 
Urfula,  Humphrey,  and  Philip,  were  the  iflue  of 
this   younger  John,    by  his   fecond  wife,    whofc 
cjiriftian  name  was  Mary;  and  the  real  number  of 
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the  children  of  our  poet's  father  was  nine.  Thk 
Mary  Shakfpeare  died  in  1 6o8^  and  is  defcribed  ai 
a  widow.  If  therefore  (he  was  the  wife  of  Joha 
Shakfpeare  the  younger^  then  mud  he  have  died 
before  that  year. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  one  Mofely,  a  mafter- 
bricklayer,  who  ufually  worked  with  his  men, being 
employed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  the  fifth  defccndant 
in  a  dired  line  from  our  pocfs  filler,  Joan  Hart^  to 
new-tile  the  old  houfe  at  Stratford,  in  which  Mr. 
Hart  lives,  and  in  which  our  poet  was  bom,  found 
a  very  extraordinary  manufcript  between  the  raften 
and  the  tiling  of  the  houfe.  It  is  a  fmall  paper- 
book  confiding  of  five  leaves  ftitched  together. 
It  had  originally  confifl:ed  of  fix  leaves,  but  un- 
luckily the  fird  was  wanting  when  the  book  was 
found.  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  afcertain  the 
authenticity  of  this  manufcript,  and  after  a  very  care- 
ful inquiry  am  perfedly  fatisfied  that  it  is  genuine. 

The  writer,  John  Shakfpeare,  calls  it  his  lVill\ 
but  it  is  rather  a  declaration  of  his  faith  and  pious 
refolutions.  Whether  it  contains  the  religious 
fentiments  of  our  poet's  father  or  elder  brother,  I 
am  unable  to  determine.  The  handwriting  is  un- 
doubtedly not  fo  ancient  as  that  ufually  written 
about  the  year  1600;  but  I  have  now  before  me  a 
manufcript  written  by  Alley n  the  player  at  various 
times  between  1599  and  1614,  and  another  by 
Forde,  thc'dramatick  poet,  in  1606,  in  nearly  the 
fame  handwriting  as  that  of  the  manufcript  in 
quefl:ion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  Vicar  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  at  my  requcft  endeavoured 
to  find  out  Mr.  Mofely,  to  examine  more  parti- 
cularly concerning  this  manufcript;  but  he  died 
about  two  years  ago.  His  daughter,  however, 
who  is  now  living,  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  is  alfo 
living,  and  now  fixty  years  old,  perfedly  well  re- 
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nember  the  finding  of  this  paper.  Mofcly  fomc 
ime  after  he  found  it,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an 
ilderman  of  Stratford,  who  obligingly  tranfmitted 
It  to  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davenport.  It 
18  proper  to  obferve  that  the  finder  of  this  relique 
x)re  the  charaAer  of  a  very  hone  ft,  fober,  induf- 
rrious  nian,  and  that  he  neither  afked  nor  received 
my  price  for  it;  and  I  may  alfo  add  that  its  con- 
cents are  fuch  as  no  one  could  have  thought  of  in- 
renting  with  a  view  to  literary  impofition. 

If  the  injunction  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
i€-.(that  it  mould  be  buried  with  the  writer)  was 
oUTerved,  then  muft  the  |>aper  which  has  thus  for- 
Koitoufly  been  recovered,  have  been  a  copy,  made 
ffom  the  original,  previous  to  the  burial  of  John 
Shakfpeare. 

Thu  extraordinary  will  confifted  originally  of 
fourteen  articles,  but  the  firft  leaf  being  unluckily 
muiting,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain  either  its  date  or 
the  particular  occafion  on  which  it  was  written ; 
both  of  which  probably  the  firft  article  would  have 
fiirniftied  us  with.  If  it  was  written  by  our  poet's 
£ither,  John  Shakfpeare,  then  it  was  probably 
drawn  up  about  the  year  1600;  if  by  his  brother, 
it  perhaps  was  dated  fome  time  between  that  year 
and  1608,  when  the  younger  John  ihould  feem  to 
have  been  dead. 

f  Since  the  ftieet  which  contains  the  will  of  John 
Shakfpeare  was  printed,  I  have  learned  that  it  was 
originally  perfcd:,  when  found  by  Jofeph  Mofely, 
though  the  firft  leaf  has  fince  been  loft.^  Mofely 
tranicribed  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  from  his  copy 
I  have  been  furniftied  with  the  inrroducflory  ar- 
ticles, from  the  want  of  which  I  was  obliged  to 

9  The  loft  articles.  Sec.  (here  inclofed  in  crotchets)  arc  fupplied 
from  Mr.  Malone's  Emendations  aud  Addithns  in  his  Vol.  I.  Fart  II. 
P- 350,— 51. 
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print  this  will  in  an  imperfcd  ftate*     They  arc  ai 
follows : 

I. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  father,  fonne,  and 
holy  ghoft,  the  moft  holy  and  blefled  Virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  God,  the  holy  hoft  of  archangels,  angels, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  evangelifts,  apoftles,  faints. 
martyrs,  and  all  the  celeflial  court  and  company  ot 
heaven,  I  John  Shakfpear,  an  unworthy  member 
of  the  holy  Catholick  religion,  being  at  this  inj 
prefent  writing  in  perfect  health  of  body,  and 
found  mind,  memory,  and  underftanding,  but 
calling  to  mind  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  certaintj 
of  death,  and  that  I  may  be  poflibly  cut  off  in  the 
bloffome  of  my  fins,  and  called  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  all  my  tranfgreflions  externally  and  in- 
ternally, and  that  I  may  be  unprepared  for  the 
dreadful  trial  either  by  facrament,  pennance,  £ifling, 
or  prayer,  or  any  other  purgation  whatever,  do  in 
the  holy  prefence  above  fpecified,  of  my  own  free 
and  voluntary  accord,  make  and  ordaine  this  my 
laft  fpiritual  will,  tcftament,  confeffion,  proteffau 
tion,  and  confefTion  of  faith,  hopinge  hereby  to 
receive  pardon  for  all  my  fmnes  and  offences,  and 
thereby  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlafling; 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  faviour 
and  redeemer,  who  took  upon  himfelf  the  likenefs 
of  man,  futfered  death,  and  was  crucified  upon  the 
crofTe,  for  the  redemption  of  finners. 

11. 

"  Ifew.  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  prefent 
proteft,  acknowledge,  and  confefs,  that  in  my  paft 
life  I  have  been  a  mofl  abominable  and  grievous 
finner,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  forgiven 
Mithout  a  true  and  fincere  repentance  for  the  fame. 
But  trufting  in  the  manifold  mercies  of  my  bleiTed 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  I  am  encouraged  by  relying 
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on  his  facred  word,  to  hope  for  falvatioh  and  be' 
made  partaker  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  celeftial  company  of  angels,  faints  and 
martyrs,  there  to  refide  for  ever  and  ever  in  the 
court  of  my  God. 

III. 

••  liem^  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  prefent 
proteft  and  declare,  that  as  I  am  certain  I  muft 
pafle  out  of  this  tranlitory  life  into  another  that 
irill  laft  to  eternity,  I  do  hereby  moft  humbly  im- 
plore and  intreat  my  good  and  guardian  angell  to 
ttlftrudl  me  in  this  my  folemn  preparation,  pro« 
Deflation,  and  confeflion  of  faith,]  at  lead  fpiritually^ 
in  will  adoring  and  moft  humbly  befeeching  my 
finriour,  that  he  will  be  pleafed  to  aflift  me  in  fo 
dangerous  a  voyage^  to  defend  me  from  the  fnares 
met  deceites  of  my  infernall  enemies,  and  to  con- 
du€t  me  to  the  fecure  haven  of  his  eternall  bliffe. 

IV. 

••  Item^  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  proteft  that  I  will 
alio  palTe  out  of  this  life,  armed  with  the  laft  facra- 
inent  of  extreme  undiion :  the  which  if  through 
any  let  or  hindrance  I  ftiould  not  then  be  able  to 
have^  I  doe  now  alfo  for  that  time  demand  and 
crave  the  fame ;  befeeching  his  divine  majefty  that 
he  will  be  pleafed  to  anoynt  my  fenfes  both  inter- 
nal! and  externall  with  the  facred  oyle  of  his  infi- 
nite mercy,  and  to  pardon  me  all  my  fins  committed 
by  feeing,  fpeaking,  feeling,  fmelling,  hearing, 
touching,  or  by  any  other  way  whatfoever. 

y  m 

**  liem^  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  prefent  pro- 
teft that  I  will  never  through  any  temptation  what- 
foever defpaire  of  the  divine  goodnefs,  for  the 
multitude  and  greatnefs  of  my  finnes ;  for  which 
although  I  confefTe  that  I  have  deferved  hell,  yet 
'vill  I  ftedfaftly  hope  in  gods  infinite  mercy,  know- 
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ing  that  he  hath  heretofore  pardoned  many  as  grot 
iinners  as  my  felf,  whereof  I  have  good  warrant 
fealed  with  his  facred  mouth,  in  holy  writ,  whereby 
he  pronounceth  that  he  is  not  come  to  call  the  jufi, 
but  iinners. 

VI. 

'*  Item^  I  John  Shakfpear  do  proteft  that  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  done  any  good  worke  meri- 
torious of  life  everlafting:  and  if  I  have  done  any; 
I  do  acknowledge  that  I  have  done  it  with  ai  grot 
deale  of  negligence  and  imperfeAion;  neither 
Ihould  I  have  been  able  to  have  done  the  leaft  with- 
out the  aiTidance  of  his  divine  grace.  Wherefoit 
let  the  devill  remain  confounded ;  for  I  doe  in  no 
wife  prefume  to  merit  heaven  by  fuch  good  workci 
alone,  but  through  the  merits  and  bloud  of  niy 
lord  and  faviour,  jefus,  ihed  upon  the  crofe  for  me 
mod  miferable  linner. 

VIL 

"  Item^  I  John  Shakfpear  do  proteft  by  this  prc- 
fent  writing,  that  I  will  patiently  endure  and  fuffcr 
afl  kind  of  infirmity,  ficknefs,  yea  and  the  paine 
of  death  it  felf:  wherein  if  it  fhould  happen,  whkh 
god  forbid,  that  through  violence  of  paine  and 
agony,  or  by  fubtilty  of  the  devill,  I  fhould  fall 
into  any  impatience  or  temptation  of  blafphemf, 
or  murmuration  againft  god,  or  the  catholike  &itb| 
or  give  any  figne  of  bad  example,  I  do  henceforth, 
and  for  that  prefent,  repent  me,  and  am  moft  hear- 
tily forry  for  the  fame:  and  I  do  renounce  all  the 
evill  whatfocver,  which  I  might  have  thendoneor 
faid;  bcfecching  his  divine  clemency  that  he  will 
not  forfake  me  in  that  grievous  and  paignefiilt 
agony. 

VIII. 

"  Item^  I  John  Shakfpear,  by  virtue  of  this  pre- 
fent tcflamcnt,  I  do  pardon  ail  the  injuries  and 
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offences  that  any  one  hath  ever  done  unto  me, 
either  in  my  reputation,  life,  goods,  or  any  other 
vay  whatfoever;  befeeching  fweet  jefus  to  pardon 
them  for  the  fame :  and  I  do  defire,  that  they  will 
doe  the  like  by  me,  whome  I  have  offended  or 
injured  in  any  fort  howfoever. 

IX. 
"  Item^  I  John  Shakfpcar  do  heere  proteft  that  I 
do  render  infinite  thanks  to  his  divine  majeOy  for 
all  the  benefits  that  I  have  received  as  well  fecrec 
as  manifeft,  &  in  particular  for  the  benefit  of  my 
Creation,  Redemption,  Sandlification,  Conferva^ 
tion,  and  Vocation  to  the  holy  knowledge  of  him 
&  his  true  Catholike  faith :  but  above  all,  for  his 
fo  great  expectation  of  me  to  pennance,  when  he 
might  moft  juftly  have  taken  me  out  of  this  life, 
when  I  leaft  thought  of  it,  yea,  even  then,  when 
I  was  plunged  in  the  durty  puddle  of  my  finnes. 
BlefTed  be  therefore  and  praifed,  for  ever  and  ever, 
his  infinite  patience  and  charity. 

"  Item,  I  John  Shakfpcar  do  proteft,  that  I  am 
willing,  yea,  I  do  infinitely  defire  and  humbly 
crave,  that  of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament  the 
glorious  and  ever  Virgin  mary,  mother  of  god, 
refuge  and  advocate  of  finners,  (whom  I  honour 
fpecially  above  all  other  faints,)  may  be  the  chiefe 
Executrelfe,  togeather  with  thefe  other  faints,  my 
patrons,  (faint  Winefride)  all  whome  I  invocke 
and  befeech  to  be  prefent  at  the  hour  of  my  death, 
that  fhe  and  they  may  comfort  me  with  their  delired 
prefence,  and  crave  of  fweet  Jefus  that  he  will 
receive  my  foul  into  peace. 

XI. 

**  Item,  In  virtue  of  this  prefent  writing,  I  John 
Shakfpcar  do  likewife  moft  willingly  and  with  all 
humility  conftitute  and  ordainc  my  good  Angel,  for 
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Defender  and  Protedour  of  my  foul  in  the  dread- 
full  day  of  Judgement,  when  the  finall  fcntanceof 
eternall  life  or  death  fhall  be  difcufled  and  given; 
befeeching  him,  that,  as  my  foule  was  appointed 
to  his  cuftody  and  protection  when  I  lived,  ^venfo 
he  will  vouchfafe  to  defend  the  fame  at  thathoure, 
and  condudt  it  to  eternall  blifs. 

XIL 
*^  Item^  I  John  Shakfpear  do  in  like  manner  pny 
and  befeech  all  my  dear  friends,  parents,  and  kinf- 
folks,  by  the  bowels  of  our  Saviour  jefus  Chrift, 
that  fince  it  is  uncertain  what  lot  will  befall  me,  for 
fear  notwithftanding  leaft  by  reafon  of  my  finno 
I  be  to  pafs  and  ftay  a  long  while  in  purgatory,  thqr 
will  vouchfafe  to  aflift  and  fuccour  me  with  their 
holy  prayers  and  fatisfadory  workes^  efpecially 
with  the  holy  facrifice  of  the  mafle,  as  being  the 
moft  effeduall  meanes  to  deliver  foules  from  their 
torments.and  paines;  from  the  which,  if  I  Ihallbjr 
gods  gracious  goodnefle  and  by  their  vertuous 
workes  be  delivered,  I  do  promife  that  I  will  not 
be  ungrateful!  unto  them,  for  fo  great  a  benefitt. 

xrii. 

"  liem^  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  my  laft 
will  and  teftament  bequeath  my  foul,  as  foon  as  it 
Ihall  be  delivered  and  loofencd  from  the  prifonof 
this  my  body,  to  be  entombed  in  the  fweet  and 
amorous  coftin  of  the  fide  of  jefus  Chrift;  and 
that  in  this  life-givcing  fepulcher  it  may  reft  and 
live,  perpetually  inclofcd  in  that  eternall  habita- 
tion of  rcpofc,  there  to  blefle  for  ever  and  ever  that 
dircfull  iron  of  the  launce,  which,  like  a  charge 
in  a  ccnforc,  formes  fo  fweet  and  pleafant  a  mo- 
nument within  the  facred  brcaft  of  my  lord  and 
faviour. 

XIV. 

"  y/ev//,  laftly  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  proteft,  that 
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I  will  willingly  accept  of  death  in  what  manner 
foevcr  it  may  befall  me,  conforming  my  will  unto 
the  will  of  god ;  accepting  of  the  fame  in  fatis- 
fiidtion  for  my  Unnes,  and  giveing  thanks  unto  his 
divine  majcfty  for  the  life  he  hath  beftowed  upon. 
me.  And  if  it  pleafe  him  to  prolong  or  (horten 
the  fame^  bleifed  be  he  alfo  a  thoufand  thoufand 
times ;  into  whofe  mod  holy  hands  I  commend  my 
ibul  and  body,  my  life  and  death :  and  I  befeech 
him  above  all  things,  that  he  never  permit  any 
change  to  be  made  by  me  John  Shakfpear  of  this 
my  aforefaid  will  and  teftament.     Amen. 

"  I  John  Shakfpear  have  made  this  prefent 
writing  of  proteftation,  confeffion,  and  charter,  in 
prcfencc  of  the  bleffed  virgin  mary,  my  Angell 
guardian,  and  all  the  Celefliall  Court,  as  witneffes 
hereunto :  the  which  my  meaning  is,  that  it  be  of 
full  value  now  prefently  and  for  ever,  with  the 
force  and  vertue  of  teftament,  codicill,  and  dona- 
tion in  caufe  of  death ;  confirming  it  anew,  being 
in  perfedl:  health  of  foul  and  body,  and  iigned  with 
mine  own  hand ;  carrying  alfo  the  fame  about  me; 
and  for  the  better  declaration  hereof,  my  will  and 
intention  is  that  it  be  finally  buried  with  me  after 
my  death. 

"  Pater  ndfter,  Ave  maria.  Credo. 

"  jefu,  fon  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. 

Amen.*' 


Since  my  remarks  on  the  epitaph  faid  to  have 
been  made  by  Shakfpcare  on  John  o'Comb,  were 
printed,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  manufcript 
papers  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  preferved  in  the  Afhmolean 
Mufeum  at  Oxford,  might  throw  fome  light  on  that 
fubjeift.     Mr.  Aubrey  was  born  in  the  year  1625, 

Vol.  II.  X 
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or  1626;  and  in  1642  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Trinity  college  in  Oxford.  Four 
years  afterwards  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  in  1662  eledbed  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  died  about  the  year  170a 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  his  literary  attainments 
were  confiderable ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  parts, 
of  much  learning  and  great  application ;  a  good 
Latin  poet,  an  excellent  naturalifl,  and,  what  is 
more  material  to  our  prefent  objeA,  a  great  lorer 
of  and  indefatigable  fearcher  into  antiquities.  That 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  literary 
purfuits,  is  afcertained  by  the  works  which  he  has 
publiflied,  the  correfpondence  which  he  held  with 
many  eminent  men,  and  the  colle(3:ions  which  he 
left  in  manufcript,  and  which  are  now  repofited 
in  the  Aihmolean  Mufeum.  Among  thete  col- 
Iccftions  is  a  curious  account  of  our  Englilh  poets 
and  many  other  writers.  While  Wood  was  pre- 
paring his  Athena  Oxonienfes^  this  manufcript  was 
lent  to  him,  as  appears  from  many  queries  in  his 
handwriting  in  the  margin ;  and  his  account  of 
Milton,  with  whom  Aubrey  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, is  (as  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Warton) 
literally  tranfcribed  from  thence.  Wood  afterwards 
quarreled  with  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Faftiy  p.  262,  he  calls  his  friend^ 
and  on  whom  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford  he  bellows  the  higheft  encomium;'  and, 
after  their  quarrel,  with  his  ufual  warmth,  and  in 

9  <*  TranfmiflTum  autcra  nobis  eft  illud  epitaphiam  a  viro  perha- 
mano,  Johannc  Albcnco,  vulgo  Aubrc/>  ArmigerOy  hujus  cdk^pi 
olim  generofo  commenfali,  jam  vero  e  Regia  Societate»  Londinij 
viro  inquam,  tam  bono,  tarn  benigno,  ut  publico  folum  coouDOik^ 
nee  ilbi  omniao«  natns  efTc  vidcatur."  llijl^  et  Ati:ig.  Umv.  Oxu, 
I.  ii.  p.  297. 
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his  loofe  diAion,   he  rcprefcnted  Aubrey  as  "  a 
pretender  to  antiquities,  roving,  magottie-headed^ 
and  little  better  than  crafcd."     To  Wood  cverjr 
lover  of  antiquity  and  literary  hiftory  has  very  high 
obligations ;  and  in  all  matters  of  fad  he  may  be 
fafely  relied  on ;  but  his  opinion  of  men  and  things 
is  of  little  value*    According  to  his  reprefentation^ 
Dn  Ralph  Bathurft,  a  man  highly  efteemed  by  all 
his  contemporaries,  was  "  a  moft  vile  pcrfon," 
and  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  '*  a  prating,  cla- 
morous, turbulent   fellow."      The  virtuous  and 
learned  Dr.  John  Wallis,  if  we  are  to  believe  Wood, 
was  a  man  who  could  *<  at  any  time  make  black 
white,  and  white  black,  for  his  own  ends,  and  who 
had  a  ready  knack  at  fophiftical  evafion/    How 
little  his  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  is  to  be 
tnifted,  is  alfo  evinced  by  his  account  of  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  South,  whom,  being  offended  by  one  of 
his  witticifms,  he  has  grofsly  reviled.'     Whatever  ' 
Wood  in  a  pecvifh  humour  may  have  thought  or 
(aid  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  by  whofc  labours  he  highly 
profited,  or  however  fantaftical  Aubrey  may  have 
been  on  the  fubjeA  of  chemiflry  and  ghofls,  his 
charadter  for  veracity  has  never  been  impeached ; 
and  as  a  ytt^  diligent  antiquarian,  his  tellimony  is 

•  Letter  from  Wood  to  Aubrey,  dated  Jan.  iSt  1689-90. 
MSS.  Aubrey.  No.  15,  in  Muf.  Afliniol.  Oxen. — Yet  in  the 
Dftface  to  his  Hiftmy  of  the  Uwoerfity  of  Oxford^  he  defcribcs  Dr» 
Wallis  as  a  man — *'  erudtthne  pariter  ft  humanitate  prajiami" 

»  «'  Wood's  account  of  South  (fays  Mr.  Warton)  is  full  of  mali, 
cions  leileAions  and  abufive  ftories :  the  occafion  of  which  was  this. 
Wood,  00  a  viiit  to  Dr.  South,  was  complaining  of  a  very  painful 
and  dangerous  fuppreflion  of  urine ;  upon  which  South  in  his  witty 
manner,  told  him,  that,  <  if  he  could  not  make  txater^  he  muft 
make  earth.'  Wood  was  fo  provoked  at  this  unieafonable  and 
unexpe^ed  jell,  that  he  went  home  in  a  paffion,  and  lurote  South't 
Life.**  Uxz  of  Ralph  Bathnrft,  p.  184.  Compare  Wood's  Aiben. 
Ojtmt.  JL  1041. 
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worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Toland,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  certainly  a  better  judge 
of  men  than  Wood,  gives  this  chara&er  of  him: 
"  Though  he  was  extremely  fuperftitious^  orfeemcd 
to  be  fo,  yet  he  was  a  very  honest  man,  akd 

MOST  ACCURATE    IN    HIS   ACCOUNT  OP  MATTERS  Of 

FACT.  But  the  fadls  he  knew,  not  the  reflections 
he  made,  were  what  I  wanted."*  I  do  not  wifli 
to  maintain  that  all  his  accounts  of  our  Ei^lilh 
writers  are  on  thefe  grounds  to  be  implicidy 
adopted ;  but  it  fccms  to  me  much  more  reaionable 
to  queftion  fuch  parts  of  them  as  feem  objedlionable, 
than  to  rejedt  them  altogether,  becaufe  he  may 
fometimcs  have  been  miflaken. 

He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  playen, 
and  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  poets  and  other 
celebrated  writers  of  the  laft  age ;  from  whom  un- 
doubtedly many  of  his  anecdotes  were  coUedcd. 
Among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  we  find 
Hobbes,  Milton,  Drydcn,  Ray,  Evelyn,*  Afhmole, 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  Dr.  Bathurft,  Bifhop  Skinner, 
Dr.  Gale,  Sir  John  Dcnham,  Sir  Bennet  Hofkyns, 
(fon  of  John  Holkyns,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  poets  of  Shakfpeare's  time,)  Mr.  Joliah 
Howe,  Toland,  and  many  more.^    The  anecdotes 

<  Specimen  ofa  critical  hiftory  of  thcCeltick  religioDj  to.  p.  122. 

^  *'  With  incredible  fatisfadtion  I  have  perufed  your  Nacnnl 
Hiflor}'  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  greatly  admire  both  you  ia- 
dudry  in  undertaking  fo  profitable  a  work,  SLndj'ourj'tt^gmeatuihi 
federal  objcrvatiojis  ^ou  ka'je  made**  Letter  from  John  Evelyn,  £i^ 
to  Mr.  Aubrey,  prefixed  to  his  Antiquitui  of  Surrey  m 

^'  Hobbes,  whofc  life  Aubrey  wrote,  was  bom  in  1 588,  Miltoo 
in  1608,  Dryden  in  1630,  Ray  in  1628,  Evelyn  in  1621,  AfliiDok 
in  1 61 6,  Sir  W.  Dugdale  in  1606,  Dr.  Bathurft  in  1620,  Biihop 
Skinner  in  i5qi>  Dr.  Gale  about  1650,  Sir  John  Denham  in  161^1 
bir  Bennet  Holkyns  (the  fon  of  John  Holkyns,  Ben  Jonfon'spoctical 
fatlier,  who  was  bora  in  1566,}  about  1600,  and  Mr,  Joi«  Hoff 
in  j6ji. 
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concerning  D* A venant  in  Wood's  Athena  Oxomen/es\ 
which  have  been  printed  in  a  former  page,''  were, 
like  the  copious  and  accurate  account  of  Milton, 
tranfcribed  literally  from  Aubrey's  papers.  What 
has  been  there  fuggefted,  (that  D'Avcnant  was' 
Shakfpeare's  fon)  is  confirmed  by  a  fubfcqucnt 
paflage  in  the  MS.  which  has  been  impcrfedly 
obliterated,  and  which  Wood  did  not  print,  though 
in  one  of  his  own  unpubliftied  manufcripts  now 
in  the  Bodleian  library  he  has  himfclf  told  the  fame 
fiory.  The  line  which  is  impcrfedlly  obliterated 
in  a  different  ink,  and  therefore  probably  by  another 
hand  than  that  of  Aubrey,  tells  us,  (as  Mr.  Warton 
who  has  been  able  to  trace  the  words  through  the 
obliteration,  informs  me,)  that  D'Avenant  was 
Shakfpeare's  fon  by  the  hoftefs  of  the  Crown  inn. 
The  remainder  of  the  context  confirms  this ;  for 
it  lays,  that  *'  D'Avenant  was  proud  of  being 
thought  fo,  and  had  often  (in  his  cups)  owned 
the  report  to  be  true,  to  Butler  the  poet." — From 
Dr.  Bathurft,  Sir  Bennct  Hofkyns,  Lacy  the  player, 
and  others,  Aubrey  got  fome  anecdotes  of  Ben 
jfonfon,  which,  as  this  part  of  the  manufcript  has 
hot  been  publifhed,  I  fhall  give  below  ;*  and  from 

7  Vol.  I.  [among  Mr.  Malonc's  AdJitional Anecdotes  of  ShahJ^are^ 

•  The  article  relative  to  this  poet  immediately  precedes  that  of 
Sbakfpeare,  and  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson,  Poet-Laureat. 

••  I  remember  when  I  was  a  fcholar  at  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  1646, 
1  heard  Mr.  Ralph  Bathurft  [now  Dean  of  Welles]  fay,  tiiat  Ben: 
Johnfon  was  a  Warwyckfhire  man.     'Tis  agreed,  that  hi^  father 

was  a  minifter ;  and  by  his  Epiftle  DD  of  E-cery  Man to 

Mr.  W.  Camden,  that  he  was  a  Weftmihfter  feholar,  and  that  Mr. 
W.  Camden  was  his  fchoolmafter.  His  mother,  after  hi^  father's 
death,  married  a  bricklayer,  and  'tis  g'rally  fayd  t'.ial  he  wrought 
fomc  time  with  his  faihcr-in-lawe,  a  p  licularly  on  the  garden  wall 
«f  Lincolns  inac  next  to  Chancery  lane;  &  that  a  knight,  a  bencher, 
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Drydcn  and  Mr.  William  Beefton,  (fon  of  Chrif- 
tophcr  Bcefton,  Shakfpcare's  fellow^omedian,  who 


walking  thro,  and  hearing  him  repeat  fome<jiedce  Tcrib  oot  of 
Homer,  difcourfing  with  him  &  finding  him  to  have  a  witc  extra- 
ordinary, gave  him  fome  exliihition  to  maintain  htm  at  Trinify 
College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  :  then  he  went  into 

the  Lowe  countrcys,  and  fpent  fome  time,  not  very  long,  in  the 
armic;  net  to  the  difgrace  of  [itj,  as  you  may  find  in  h]s£|»F 
grames.  Then  he  came  into  England,  Sc  a6)ed  &  wrote  at  the 
oreene  Curtaine,  but  both  ill ;  a  kind  of  Nurfery  or  ob(core  phy- 
houfe  fomewhere  in  the  fuburbs  (I  think  towards  Shorcditoi  or 
Clarkcnwell).  Then  he  undertooke  againe  to  write  a  play,  &  did 
hitt  it  ailmirably  well,  viz.  E*ver^  Man  which  was  liisfiift 

food  one.  Serge?int  Jo.  Hofkins  of  Herefordlhire  was  his  F^Aer* 
remember  his  fonne  (Sir  Rennet  Hofkins,  Baronet,  who  wasfiMBN 
thing  poetical  in  his  youth)  told  me,  that  when  he  defired  to  be 
adopted  his  fonne.  No,  fayd  he,  'tis  honour  enough  for  me  to  be 
your  brother:  I  am  your  father's  fonne:  'twas  he  thatpolifhed  mc: 
I  doe  acknowitd^o  it.  He  was  [or  rather  had  been  j  of  a  clor 
and  faire  (kin.  riis  habit  was  very  plain.  I  have  heard  Mr.l^ 
the  player  fay,  that  he  \n  as  wont  to  wcare  a  coate  likea  caachaani 
coace,  wifh  flitts  under  the  arm-pitts.  He  would  many  dmei 
exceede  in  drinkc:  Canariewas  his  oclovedliquour :  then  he  would 
turrble  home  to  bed ;  Sc  when  he  had  thoroughly  perfpired,  dies 
to  iiuJie.  I  have  ieen  his  ftudyeing  chaire,  which  was  of  ftrawe, 
fuch  as  old  women  ufeii ;  &c  as  Aulus  Gcllius  is  drawn  in.  When 
I  was  in  (Jx«.n:  Bifhop  Skinner  [Bp  of  Oxford]  who  lay  at  our 
coll :  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  undcrdood  an  author  as  well  as  any 
man  in  Kn^land.  He  mentions  in  his  Epigrames,  a  foiuoe  that  he 
had,  and  his  tpitaph.  Long  fince  in  King  James  time«  I  have 
heart!  mv  uncle  Dwvers  [Danvers]  fay,  who  knew  him,  that  he 
live^:  without  temple  barre  at  a  combe-maker's  (hop  about  the 
Eleph.*'  CafUe.  in  his  later  time  he  lived  in  Weilminfler,  in  the 
hcufe  under  uhichc  you  paiTe,  as  you  goe  out  of  the  church*yaid 
into  the  old  palace;  where  he  d\ed.  He  lyes  buried  in  the  north 
aiflv^,  tlic  path  fcjuare  of  ilones,  the  reft  is  lozenge,  oppofite  to  the 
fcutcheon  of  Rotcrtus  c!e  Ros,  with  this  infcription  only  on  hinii 
in  a  pavement  fquare  of  blew  marble,  i±  inches  fquare,  O  RAR£ 
BEN:  I0N>CN  :  which  was  donne  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Yoong, 
afterwards  knighted,  who  walking  there  when  the  grave  was 
coveiirg,  gave  the  fellow  eighteen  pence  to  cutt  it." 

li  is  observable  that  none  of  the  biographers  of  the  laft  age,  but 
Aubrt) ,  aj^i  ear  to  1  ave  known  that  Jonfon  went  to  the  Low  Coun- 
trics^  in  his  younger  years  \  a  fa^t  which  is  confirmed  by  the  con* 
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was  a  long  time  manager  of  the  Cockpit  playhoufe 
in  Drury-IaneJ  fome  particulars  concerning  Spcn* 
fer.  I  mention  thefc  circumftances  only  to  (hew 
that  Aubrey  was  a  curious  and  diligent  inquirer^  at 
a  time  when  fuch  inquiries  were  likely  to  be  attended 
with  fuccefs. 


▼crfation  that  palTed  between  Old  Ben  and  Mr.  Drummond  of 
HawtKornden»  which  was  not  publifhed  till  eleven  years  after  Mr. 
Aubrey's  death.  A  long  account  of  Serjeant  John  Hoikyns»  and 
Sluoner*  bilhop  of  Oxford,  may  be  foond  in  Wood's  Atbtn.  Oxon^ 
I.  614 — II.  1156. 

Not  knowing  that  this  poet  had  a  Ton  who  arrived  at  man's 
eftate,  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  revcriionary  grant  of  the  office  of 
Maflcr  of  the  Revels,  which  I  found  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  was 
made    to  old    Ben;    [See  Mr.  Malone^s  Sbakffrare,  Ford,   mid 
Jwfon^  Vol.  I.]  but  1    am  now  convinced  that  I  was  miftaken, 
and  that  this  grant  was  made  either  to  his  fon»  Benjamin  Jonfon 
the^  younger,    who  was  alfo  a  poet,    though  he  has  not  been 
aoticed  by  any  of  our  biographical  writers,  or  to  fome  other 
perfon    of  the   fame  name.     A  paper  which  has  lately   fallen 
into  my  hands,  pointed  out  my   miftake.     It  appears  that  Sir 
HcDiy  Herbert  foon    after  the  Rcftoration   brought  an   adioo 
cm  the  cafe  againft  Mr.  Betterton,  for  the  injury  Sir  Henrv  fu£> 
fered  by  the  performance  of  -  plays  without  the  accuflomed  fees 
being  paid  to  the  Matter  of  the  Revels.     On  the  trial  it  was  ne«» 
ceflary  for  him  to  eftablifh  his  title  to  that  office;  and  as  the  erant 
made  to  him  was  not  to  take  effeA  till  after  either  the  death,  refiena* 
tion,  forfeiture,  or  furrender  of  Beniamin  Jonfon  and  Sir  Joha 
AfUey,  it  became  necc(&ry  to  (hew  that  thofe  two  perfons  were 
dead :  and  accordingly  it  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  the  fatd 
Benjamin  Jonfon  died,  Nov.  20,  163^.     The  poet-laureat  died, 
Aoguft  t6,  1637.    ^^  younger  Jonfon  was  a  dramatick  author, 
having  in  conjun^ion  with  Bromc,  produced  a  play  called  A  Fault 
iu  Friendjhif,  which  was  a^ed  at  the  Curtain  by  the  Prince's  com- 
pany in  October,  i^ff; ;  and  in  1672  a  colledion  of  his  poems  was 
poblifhed.    To  this  volume  are  prefixed  verfes  addrefled  <'  to  alt 
the  ancient  fiiouly  of  the  Lmcyes,*'  in  which  the  writer  defcribes 
faimfelf  as  **  a  little  dream  from  that  clear  fpring :"  a  circumflaiice 
which  adds  fupport  to  Dr.  Bathurft's  account  of  his  father*s  birth* 
place*    It  (houid  foem  that  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his 
father.    "  He  was  not  very  happy  in  his  children,  (fays  Tuller  in 
his  account  of  Ben  Jonfon,)  "  and  moft  hapfj  iu  thofe  tuiich  dud 
jfifjit  though  none  lived  to  furvivc  him." 
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Dr.  Farmer  in  his  admirable  Effay  on  the  Learning 
of  Shakfpeare^  by  which,  as  Dr.  Johnlbn  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  "  the  queftion  is  for  ever  decided,"  has 
given  an  extradl  from  Mr.  Aubrey's  account  of  our 
poet,  and  the  part  which  he  has  quoted  has  been 
printed  in  a  former  page : '  but  as  the  manufcript 
memoir  is  more  copious,  and  the  account  given  by 
Aubrey  of  our  poet's  verfcs  on  John  o'Combe, 
(which  has  never  been  pubiilhed)  is  materially  dif-^ 
ferent  from  that  tranfmitted  by  Mr.  Rowc,  I  (hall 
give  an  cxad:  trrnfcript  of  the  whole  article  relative 
to  Shakfpeare,  from  the  original. 

MS.  Aubrey.  Mus.  Ashmol.  Oxon.  Uves^ 
P.  I.  fol.  78.  a.  [Inter  Cod.  Dugdal.] 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare. 

"  William  Shakefpeare's  father  was  a  butcher, 
and  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bours, that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  exercifed  his 
father's  trade ;  but  when  he  killed  a  calfe,  he  would 
do  it  in  a  high  ftyle^  and  make  a  fpeech.  This 
William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and 
afting,  came  to  London,  I  guefle  about  18,  and 
was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  playhoufes,  and  did  aft 
exceedingly  well.  Now  Ben  Jonfon  was  never  a 
good  ador,  but  an  excellent  inftrudlor.  He  began 
early  to  make  eflays  in  dramatique  poetry,  which 
at  that  time  was  very  lowe,  and  his  plays  took  well. 
He  was  a  handfome  well  Ihapeid  man ;  verie  good 
company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleafant,  and 
fniooth  wict.     The  humour  of  the  conflable  in 


^  Vol.  IT.  p.  66.  Dr.  Farmer  fuppofed  that  Aubrc}''s  anecdotes 
of  Shakfj^rarc  came  originally  from  Mr.  Beefton,  but  this  is  * 
iniftakc.  Mr.  Bectlon  is  quoted  by  Aubrey  only  for  forac  par- 
ticulars relative  to  Spenfer.  ».. 
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A  Midfommer'-nigbt  Dreame  he  happened  to  take  it 
Crendon  in  Bucks,  (I  think  it  was  Midfommer- 
night  that  he  happened  to  be  there ;)  which  is  the 
road  from  London  to  Stratford;  and  there  was 
living  that  conftablc  about  1642,  when  I  came  firft 
to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jof.  Howe  is  of  the  parifh,  and 
knew  him.  Ben  Jonfon  and  he  did  gather  hu- 
mours of  men  wherever  they  came.  One  time  as  he 
was  at  the  taverne  at  Stratford,  Mr.  Combes,  an 
old  ufurer,  was  to  be  buryed ;  he  makes  then  this 
extemporary  epitaph  upon  him : 

*  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  Devil!  allowes, 

<  But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  fweares  and  he  irowei: 
«  If  any  one  a(ke  who  lies  in  thb  tomb, 

♦  Hoh!  quoth  the  Dcvill,  'tis  my  John  o'Comb.' 

««  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a 
yeare,  I  think  I  have  been  told  that  he  left  near 
300I.  to  a  filler.  He  underftood  latin  pretty  well; 
for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  yearcs  a  fcool- 
mafter  in  the  country.'* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  feveral  parti 
of  this  account. 

The  firft  aflertion,  that  our  poet's  father  was  a 
butcher,  has  been  thought  unworthy  of  credit, 
becaufe  "  not  only  contrary  to  all  other  tradition, 
but,  as  it  may  fcem,  to  the  inftrumcnt  in  the  he- 
rald's-office,"  which  may  be  found  in  a  former 
page.*  But  for  my  own  part,  I  think,  this  aflertion, 
(which  it  Ihould  be  obferved  is  pofitively  affirmed 
on  the  information  of  his  neighbours,  procured 
probably  at  an  early  period,)  and  the  received  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  a  wool-ftapler,  by  no 
means  inconfiftent.  Dr.  Farmer  has  illurtrated  a 
paflTage  in  Hamlet  from  information  derived  from 
A  perfon  who  was  at  once  a  wool-man  and  butcher; 

•  Vol.  I. 
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and,  I  believe,  few  occupations  can  be  named, 
which  are  more  naturally  conneded  with  each 
other.  Mr.  Rowe  firft  mentioned  the  tradition 
that  our  poet's  father  was  a  dealer  in  wool,  and 
his  account  is  corroborated  by  a  circumftance 
which  I  have  juft  now  learned.  In  one  of  the 
windows  of  a  building  in  Stratford  which  belonged 
to  the  Shakfpeare  family,  are  the  arms  of  the 
merchants  of  the  ftapic; — Nebulcy  on  a  chief  gides^ 
a  lion  paffant^  on  and  the  fame  arms,  I  am  told, 
may  be  obferved  in  the  church  at  Stratford,  in  the 
fret- work  over  the  arch  which  covers  the  tomb  of 
John  de  Clopton,  who  was  a  merchant  of  the  fiapk, 
and  father  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  lord-mayor  of 
London,  by  whom  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  was 
built.  But  it  fhould  feem  from  the  records  of 
Stratford  that  John  Shakfpeare,  about  the  year 
1579,  at  which  time  our  poet  was  fifteen  years  oU, 
was  by  no  means  in  affluent  circumftances;*  and 
why  may  we  not  fuppofe  that  at  that  period  he 
endeavoured  to  fupport  his  numerous  family  by 
adding  the  trade  of  a  butcher  to  that  of  his  prin* 
cipal  buiinefs ;  though  at  a  fubfequent  period  he 
was  enabled,  perhaps  by  his  fon's  bounty,  to  dif- 
continue  the  lefs  refpectable  of  thefe  occupations? 
I  do  not,  however,  think  it  at  all  probable,  that  a 
perfon  who  had  been  once  bailiff  of  Stratford 
fhould  have  fuifercd  any  of  his  children  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  fervile  office  of  killing 
calves. 

Mr.  Aubrey  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  William 
Shakfpeare  came  to  London  and  began  his  theatrical 
career,  according  to  his  conjecfture,  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  old; — but  as  his  merit  as  an 
aclor  is  the  principal  objed  of  our  prefent  difqui- 

*  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  2,  n.  z. 
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iition,  I  (hall  poftpone  my  obfervations  on  this 
paragraph,  till  the  remaining  part  of  thefc  anec-» 
dotes  has  been  coniidered. 

Wc  are  next  told,  that  "  he  began  early  to  make 
cfiays  in  dramatique  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  lowe,  and  his  playes  took  well." 

On  thefe  points,  I  imagine,  there  cannot  be  much 
yariety  of  opinion.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  undoubtedly 
miftaken  in  his  conjecture,  (for  he  gives  it  only  as 
conjcAure,)  that  our  poet  came  to  London  at 
eighteen;  for  as  he  had  three  children  born  at 
Stratford  in  1583  and  1584,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  he  (hould  have  left  his  native  town  before  the 
latter  year.  I  think  it  moft  probable  that  he  did 
not  come  to  London  before  the  year  15  86,  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  When  he  produced 
his  firft  play,  has  not  been  afcertained;  but  if 
Spenfer  alludes  to  him  in  his  Tears  of  the  Mufes^ 
Shakfpeare  mufl  have  exhibited  fome  piece  in  or 
before  1590,  at  which  time  he  was  twenty-fix  years 
old;  and  though  many  have  written  for  the  publick 
before  they  had  attained  that  time  of  life,  any 
theatrical  performance  produced  at  that  age,  would^ 
I  think,  fufficiently  juftify  Mr.  Aubrey  in  faying 
that  he  began  early  to  make  effays  in  dramatick 
poetry.  In  a  word,  we  have  no  proof  that  he  did 
noi  woo  the  dramatick  Mufe,  even  fo  early  as  in 
the  year  1587  or  1588  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  years 
he  was  but  twenty-three:  and  therefore  till  fuch 
proof  Ihall  be  produced,  Mr.  Aubrey's  ailcrtion, 
founded  apparently  on  the  information  of  thofe 
who  lived  very  near  the  time,  is  entitled  to  fome 
weight. 

•'  He  was  a  handfome  well-fhaped  man,  verie 
good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleafant, 
andfmooth  witt/* 
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I  fuppofe  none  of  my  readers  will  find  any  diffi« 
culty  in  giving  full  credit  to  this  part  of  the 
account.  Mr.  Aubrey,  I  believe,  is  the  only  writer, 
who  has  particularly  mentioned  the  beauty  of  our 
poet's  perfon ;  and  there  being  no  contradidojy 
teftimony  on  the  fubjedt,  he  may  here  be  fafely 
relied  on.  All  his  contemporaries  who  have  fpoken 
of  him,  concur  in  celebrating  the  gentlenefs  of  his 
manners,  and  the  readinefs  of  his  wit.  '*  As  he 
was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature,  (fay  his  fellow 
comedians,)  fo  was  he  a  moft  gentle  expreffcr  of 
it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together;  and  what 
he  thought  he  uttered  with  that  eafinefs,  that  we 
have  fcarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papen." 
••  My  gentle  Shakfpeare,"  is  the  compellation  ufed 
to  him  by  Ben  Jonfon.  "  He  was  indeed  (fays  his 
old  antagonifl)  boneft^  and  of  an  open  and  free  na^ 
iure;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions^  and 
gentle  expreflions;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
facility,  that  fometimes  it  was  neceflary  he  fhould 
be  flopped.  Sufflatninandus  eral,  as  Augufhis  faid 
of  Haterius."     So  alfo  in  his  verfes  on  our  pact: 

•*  ■         Look  how  the  father's  face 

«*  Lives  in  his  iffue,  even  fo  the  race 

*'  Of  Shakfpeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  (hines 

««  In  his  iveil'tonted  and  true-filed  lines." 

In  like  manner  he  is  reprefented  by  Spenfcr  (if 
in  The  Tears  of  the  Mufes  he  is  alluded  to,  which, 
it  mxf.i  be  acknowledged,  is  extremely  probable,) 
under  the  endearing  defcription  of  "  our  pleafaut 
Willy,"  and  "  that  ivimc  gentle  fpirit^  from  whofi^ 
pen  flow  copious  fl^reams  of  honey  and  nedlar."  Ir^ 
a  fubfequent  page  I  fliall  have  occaflon  to  quot^ 
another  of  his  contemporaries,  who  is  equally  laviflr^ 
in  prailing  the  uprightnefs  of  his  conducfl  and  thts:^ 
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geiitlenefs  and  civility  of  his  demeanour.  And 
conformable  to  all  thefe  ancient  teftimonies  is  thac 
of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  informs  us,  from  the  traditional 
accounts  received  from  his  native  town,  that  our 
poet's  *'  pleafurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged 
him  in  the  acquaintance  and  entitled  him  to  the 
friendfhip  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  neighbourhood 
at  Stratford." 

A  man,  whofe  manners  were  thus  engaging, 
whofe  wit  was  thus  ready,  and  whofe  mind  was 
ftored  with  fuch  a  plenitude  of  ideas  and  fuch  a 
copious  affemblage  of  images  as  his  writings  ex« 
hi  bit,  could  not  but  have  been  what  he  is  repre- 
iented  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  a  delightful  companion. 

"  The  humour  of  the  conftable  in  A  Mid/ommer^ 
migbt'-Dreame  he  happened  to  take  at  Crendon  iti 
Bucks,  (I  think  it  was  Midfomer-night  that  he 
happened  to  be  there:)  which  is  the  road  from 
London  to  Stratford;  and  there  was  living  thac 
conftable  about  1642,  when  I  came  firft  to  Oxon. 
Mr.  Jof.  Howe  is  of  the  parifli,  and  knew  him.** 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  here  a 
flight  midake,  there  being  no  fuch  charader  as  a 
conftable  in  A  Midfiwimer-Nighrs  Dream.  The 
peribn  in  contemplation  undoubtedly  was  Dog- 
berry in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  But  this  mif- 
take  of  a  name  does  not,  in  my  apprehcnfion,  de- 
tradt  in  the  fmalleft  degree  from  the  credit  of  the 
fe<5  itfelf;  namely,  that  our  poet  in  his  admirable 
charadler  of  a  foolifh  conftable  had  in  view  an  in- 
dividual who  lived  in  Crendon  or  Grendon,  (for  it 
is  written  both  ways,)  a  town  in  Buckinghamftiire, 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Oxford.  Leonard  Digges, 
who  was  Shakfpearc's  contemporary,  has  fallen 
into  a  fimilar  errour;  for  in  his  eulogy  on  our 
poet,  he  has  fuppofed  the  character  of  Ma l vol  10, 
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which  is  found  in  Twelfth  Nighty  to  be  in  MuA 
Ado  about  Nothing.^ 

As  fome  account  of  the  perfon  from  whom  Mr. 
Aubrey  derived  this  anecdote^  who  was  of  the  fame 
college  with  him  at  Oxford,  may  tend  to  eftablifli 
its  credit,  I  (hall  tranfcribe  from  Mr.  Warton's 
preface  to  his  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope^  fuch  notices 
of  Mr.  Jofias  Howe,  as  he  has  been  able  to  re- 
cover. 

*'  He  was  born  at  Crendon  in  Bucks,  £about  the 
year  i6i  i]  and  eledlcd  a  fcholar  of  Trinity  College 
June  12,  1632 ;  admitted  a  fellow,  being  then  ba- 
chelor of  arts.  May  26,  1637.     By  Heame  he  is 
called  a  great  cavalier  and  loyalift,  and  a  moft  in- 
genious  man/     He  appears  to  have  been  a  general 
and  accomplifhed  fcholar,  and  in  polite  literature 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  univcxlity. — In  1644 
he  preached  before  King  Charles  the   Firft,  at 
Chrift  Church  cathedral,  Oxford.    The  fermon  was 
printed,  and  in  red  letters,  by  his  majefty's  (pecial 
command. — Soon  after  1646,  he  was  ejedled  from 
his  fellowfhip  by  the  prelbyterians ;  and  reftoitd 
in  1660.     He  lived  forty-two  years,  greatly  rc- 
fpedted,  after  his  reflitution,  and  arriving  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  died  fellow  of  the  college  where  he 
conftantly  refided,  Auguft  28,  1701/'     Mr.  Tho- 
mas Howe,  the  father  of  thii  Mr.  Jofias  Howe,  (ai 
I  learn  from  Wood)  was  minifter  of  Crendon,  and 
contemporary  with  Shakfpeare;  and  from  him  his 
fon  perhaps  derived  fome  information  concerning 
our  poet,  which  he  might  have  communicated  to  his 
fellow-collegian,  Aubrey.     The  anecdote  relative 
to  the  conftablc  of  Crendon,  however,  does  not 

'  Sec  Andtut  end  Modern  C-itnmcndaiorj   Verfes^  at  the  end  of 
Vol.  II. 

4  Rob.  Glouc.  Gloss,  p.  669. 
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Aand  on  this  ground,  for  we  find  that  Mr.  Jofias 
Howe  perfonally  knew  him,  and  that  he  was  living 
in  1642. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  remaining  part  of  thefe 
anecdotes : 

"  Ben  Jonfon  and  he  did  gather  humours  of 
men  wherever  they  came.  One  time  as  he  was  at 
the  tavernc  at  Stratford,  Mr.  Combes/  an  old 
ufurer,  was  to  be  buried ;  ^  he  makes  then  this  ex- 
Cemporary  epitaph  upon  him : 

*  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devill  alloves, 

*  But  Combes  will  have  twelve*  he  fwean  and  he  towcs; 
«  If  any  one  aflce,''  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

*  Hoh !  quoth  the  devill,  'tis  my  John  o'Combe." 

In  a  former  page  I  have  proved,  if  I  miftake  not^ 
from  an  examination  of  Mr.  Combe's  will,  and 
other  circumftances,  that  no  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Rowe*s  account  of  our  poet's  having  fo  incenfed  him 
by  an  epitaph  which  he  made  on  him  in  his  pre- 

'  This  cuftom  of  adding  an  s  to  many  names,  both  in  fpeaking 
and  writing,  was  very  common  in  the  laft  age.  Shakefpeare^ 
Mlonr-comraiany  Jo^jn  Hrminge,  was  always  call^  Mr.  Hem'n^s  by 
hb  contemporaries,  and  Lord  Clarendon  confiantly  writes  fiifhop 
Earies,  inftcad  of  Bifhop  Ear/e. 

••  S  (fays  Camden  in  his  Remaines^  4to.  i6oc,)  alfo  is  joyned  to 
■oft  [names]  now,  as  Manors,  Knoles,  Crofts,  rlilles.  Combes^**  8cq. 

^  "Mim  Combe  was  buried  at  Stratford,  July  12,  1614.  The 
entry  in  the  Regifter  of  that  pari(h  confirms  the  obfervation  made 
abo?e;  for,  thoueh  written  by  a  clergyman,  it  fiands  thus :  '*  July 
12,  1614.    Mr.  John  Combes,  Gcner." 

^  This  appears  to  have  been  in  our  poet's  time  a  common  form 
ia  writing  epitaphs.  In  one  which  he  wrote  on  Sir  Thomas 
Sfinlev,  which  has  been  given  in  V'ol.  I.  p*  53,  we  again  meet 
with  11  : 

«*  4/i,  "Mho  lies  here,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  epitaph  on  his  fon  : 

*•  Reft  in  foft  peace,  and  /t/^V,  fay,  her^  doth  lit 

"  Bo)  Jonfon  his  beft  piece  of  poetry/' 
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fence^  at  a  tavern  in  Stratford^  that  the  old  geif* 
tieman  never  forgave  him.  And  Mr.  Aubrc/s 
account  of  this  matter,  which  I  had  not  then  fccn, 
fully  confirms  what  I  fuggefled  on  the  fubjedt :  for 
here  we  find,  that  the  epitaph  was  made  aftct 
Combe's  death.  Nor  is  this  fprightly  effufion  in- 
confiflent  with  Shakfpcare's  having  lived  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  familiarity  with  that  gentleman ; 
whom  he  might  have  refpeded  for  fome  qualities, 
though  he  indulged  himfelf  in  a  fudden  and  playfiil 
cenfure  of  his  inordinate  attention  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  wealth,  at  a  time  when  that  ridicule  could 
not  afFeft  him  who  was  the  objecT:  of  it. 

Mr.  Stecvens  has  juftly  obferved,  that  the  verfcs 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Rowc,  contain  not  a  jocular  epi- 
taph, but  a  malevolent  prediction;  and  every  reader 
will,  I  am  fure,  readily  agree  with  him,  that  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  Shakfpeare  (hould  have 
poifoned  the  hour  of  confidence  and  friendfhip  hj 
producing  one  of  the  feverefl:  cenfures  on  one  of 
his  company,  and  fo  wantonly  and  publickly  ei- 
prefs  his  doubts  concerning  the  falvation  of  one  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  The  foregoing  more  accurate 
ilatement  entirely  vindicates  our  poet  from  this 
imputation. 

Thcfc  extemporary  verfes  having,  I  fuppofe,  not 
been  fet  down  in  writing  by  their  author,  aod 
being  inaccurately  tranfmittcd  to  London,  appear 
in  an  intirely  different  fhape  in  Braithwaite's  Re- 
maines,  and  there  we  find  them  affixed  to  a  tomb 
eredcd  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his  life-time.  I  have 
already  flicwn  that  no  fuch  tomb  was  eredcd  by 
Mr.  Combe,  and  therefore  Braithwaite's  ftory  is  as 
little  to  be  credited  as  Mr.  Rowe's.  That  fuch 
various  rcprcfcntations  fliould  be  made  of  verfcs 
of  which  the  author  probably  never  gave  a  written 
copy,  and  perhaps  never  thought  of  after  he  had 
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uttered  them,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.  Who 
has  not,  in  his  own  experience,  met  with  fimilar 
variations  in  the  accounts  of  a  tranfadtion  which 
paiTed  but  a  few  months  before  he  had  occafion  to 
examine  minutely  and  accurately  into  the  real  ftate 
of  the  fad? 

In  further  fupport  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  exhibition 
of  thefe  verfes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  his 
copy  the  firft  couplet  is  original ;  in  Mr.  Rowe's 
exhibition  of  them  it  is  borrowed  from  preceding 
epitaphs.  In  the  fourth  line.  Ho  (not  Oh  bo,  as 
Mr.  Rowe  has  it  J  was  in  Shakfpeare's  age  the 
appropriate  exclamation  of  Robin  Goodfellow, 
alias  PucKE,  alias  Hobgoblin.* 

Mr.  Aubrey  informs  us  laftiy,  that  Shakfpearc 
•*  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a 
yeare.  I  thinke  I  have  been  told  that  he  left  near 
300I.  to  a  filler.  He  underftood  Latin  pretty  well^ 
for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  fchool- 
mafter  in  the  country.'* 

Many  traditional  anecdotes,  though  not  per- 
fcdtly  accurate,  contain  an  adumbration  of  the 
truth.  It  is  obfervabie  that  Mr.  Aubrey  fpeaks 
here  with  fome. degree  of  doubt; — "  I  think  1  have 
been  told;"  and  his  memory,  or  that  of  his  in- 
former, led  him  into  an  errour  with  refpecl  to  the 
perfon  to  whom  our  poet  bequeathed  this  legacy, 
whOy  we  find  from  his  will,  was  his  daughter,  not 
his  filler:  but  though  Aubrey  was  millaken  as  to 
the  perfon,  his  information  with  refpedl  to  the 
amount  of  the  legacy  was  perfedlly  corred;  for 
300I.  was  the  precife  fum  which  Shakfpearc  left 
to  his  fecond  daughter,  Judith. 

«  Sec  Percy's  R,!iques  of  AncUnt  Faitry^  Vol.  III.  p.  lOl. 

Vol.  II.  Y 
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In  like  manner,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think 
that  the   lafl  aflertion  contains,  though  not  the 
truth,  yet  fomething  hke  it:  I  mean,  that  Shak« 
fpeare  had  been  employed  for  fome  time  in  his 
younger  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  country;  though 
Dr.  Farmer  has  inconteftably  proved,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  a  teacher  of  Latin.     I  have  already 
fuggefted  my  opinion,  that  before  his  coming  to 
London  he  had  acquired  fome  (hare  of  legal  know* 
ledge  in  the  office  of  a  petty  country  conveyancer, 
or  in  that  of  the  fteward  of  fome  manerial  court 
It  is  not  neceflary  here  to  repeat  the  reafons  on 
which  that  opinion  is  founded.     If  he  began  to 
apply  to  this  ftudy  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  two 
years  afterwards  he  might  have  been  fufficiendy 
converfant  with  conveyances  to  have  taught  others 
the  forms  of  fuch  legal  afTurances  as   are  ufually 
prepared  by  country  attorneys ;  and  perhaps  Ipent 
two  or  three  years  in  this  employment  before  he 
removed  from  Stratford  to  London.     Some  uncer- 
tain rumour  of  this  kind  might  have  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century;  and  by  the  time  it 
reached   Mr.  Aubrey,  our  poet's  original  occupa- 
tion was  changed  from  a  fcrivencr's  to  that  oft 
fchool-mafter. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  obje^l  of 
our  prefent  inquiry;  our  poet's  merit  as  an  ador. 

"  Being  indined  naturally  (fays  Mr.  Aubrey)  to 
poetry  and  ading,  he  came  to  London,  I  gucffc 
about  1 8,  and  was  an  adlor  at  one  of  the  pity- 
houfcs,  and  did  ac3:  exceedingly  well.  Now  Ben 
Jonfon  never  was  a  good  adlor,  but  an  excellent 
inftrudor." 

The  firft  obfervation  that  I  Khali  make  on  this 
account  is,  that  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  infonn* 
us  that  Ben  Jonfon  was  a  bad  ador,  is  inconteftably 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  comedies  of  Decker;  and 
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therefore,  though  there  were  no  other  evidence,  it 
might  be  plaufibly  inferred  that  Mr.  Aubrey's  in- 
formation concerning  our  poet's  powers  on  the 
ftage  was  not  lefs  accurate.  But  in  this  inftance  I 
am  not  under  the  neceffity  of  refting  on  fuch  an 
inference;  for  I  am  able  to  produce  the  teftimony 
of  a  contemporary  in  fupport  of  Shakfpeare's  hif- 
trionick  merit.  In  the  preface  to  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Kinde^Haries  Dreame^  publifhed  in  December 
1592,  which  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  quote 
for  another  purpofe,  the  author,  Henry  Chettle, 
who  was  himfelf  a  dramatick  writer,  and  well  ac- 

auainted  with  the  principal  poets  and  players  of 
lie  time,  thus  fpeaks  of  Shakfpeare: 
"  The  other,'  whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  fo 
much  fpare,as  fince  I  wifli  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have 
moderated  the  hate  of  living  writers,  and  might 
have  ufed  my  own  difcretion,  (efpecially  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  author  [Robert  Greene]  being  dead,)  I  am 
as  forry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault; 
becaufe  my  felfc  have  fecne  his  demeanour  no  Icfs 
civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  qualitie  he  profejfes: 
befides,  divers  of  worfliip  have  reported  his  up- 
rightnefs  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honeftie, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves 
his  art." 

To  thofe  who  are  not  convcrfant  with  the  lan- 
guage of  our  old  writers,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obfcrve,  that  the  words,  "  the  qualitie  be  profejfes^** 

Srticularly  denote  his  profeffion  as  an  a^or.    The 
ter  part  of  the  paragraph  indeed,  in  which  he 
is  praifed  as  a  good  man  and  an  elegant  v:riter^ 


9  That  by  the  words  Tbe  other,  wzs  meant  Shakfpeare,  has  been 
already  (hewn  in  the  EJ/hj  qji  the  Order  of  his  Plajs,  Vol.  I. 

Y  2 
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(hews  this:  however,  the  following  palTage  in 
Stephen  Goflbn's  Scboole  of  Abufe^  I579>  in  which 
the  very  fame  words  occur,  will  put  this  matter 
beyond  a  doubt,  "  Over-lalhing  in  apparell  (fays 
Goffon)  is  fo  common  a  fault,  that  the  verye  hycr* 
lings  of  fome  of  our  plaiers,  which  fland  at  the 
reverfion  of  vi  s.  by  the  weeke,  jet  under  gentle- 
men's nofes  in  futes  of  filke,  exercifing  themfelves 
in  prating  on  the  ftage,  and  common  fcoffingwhen 
they  come  abrode;  where  they  looke  afkance  at 
every  man  of  whom  the  fonday  before  they  begged 
an  almes.  I  fpeak  not  this,  as  though  every  one 
t\izx,  profelfetb  the  qualitie^  fo  abufed  him  felfc;  for 
it  is  well  knowen,  that  fome  of  them  are  fober^ 
difcreet,  properly  learned,  honeft  houfeholders,  and 
citizens  well  thought  on  amonge  their  neighboun 
at  home,  though  the  pride  of  their  fhadowes  (I 
meane  thofe  hange-byes  whome  they  fuccour  with 
ftipend)  caufe  them  to  bee  fomewhat  talked  of 
abrode/*  * 

Thus  early  was  Shakfpeare  celebrated  as  an 
aftor,  and  thus  unfounded  was  the  information 
which  Mr.  Rowe  obtained  on  this  fubjecl.  Wright, 
a  more  diligent  enquirer,  and  who  had  better  op- 
portunities of  gaining  theatrical  intelligence,  had 
laid  about  ten  years  before,  that  he  had  "  heard 
our  author  was  a  better  poet  than  an  a<5lor;"  but 
this  defcription,  though  probably  true,  may  ftill 
leave  him  a  confiderable  portion  of  merit  in  the 
latter  capacity :  for  if  the  various  powers  and  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  all  the  adlors  from  his  time 
to  the  prefent,  were  united  in  one  man,  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  whether  they  would  conftitutea 


*  In  the  margin  this  cautious  puritan  adds — **  Some  playc*^ 
inodcft,  if  I  be  not  deceived.'* 
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performer  whofe  merit  ihould  entitle  him  to 
•'  bench  by  the  fide*'  of  Shakfpeare  as  a  poet. 

A  paflage  indeed  in  Lx)dge's  Incarnate  Devills  of 
ibe  age^  1596,  has  been  pointed  out,  as  levelled  at 
our  poet's  performance  of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet. 
But  this  in  my  apprehenfion  is  a  miftake.  The 
ridicule  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  paflage  in 
queftion  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  aimed  at  the  adlor 
who  performed  the  part  of  the  Ghoft  in  fome  mi- 
ferable  play  which  was  produced  before  Shakfpeare 
commenced  either  ador  or  writer.  That  fuch  a 
play  once  exifted,  I  have  already  Ihewn  to  be  highly 
probable;  and  the  tradition  tranfmitted  by  Bet- 
terton,  that  our  poet's  performance  of  the  Ghoft  in 
his  own  Hamlet  was  his  chefd^oeuvre^  adds  fupport 
to  my  opinion. 

That  Shakfpeare  had  a  pcrfedl  knowledge  of  his 
art,  is  proved  by  the  inftruClions  which  are  given 
to  the  player  in  Hamlet^  and  by  other  paflages  in 
his  works;  which  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  ftated,  incline  me  to  think  that  the  tradi- 
tional account  tranfmitted  by  Mr.  Rowe,  relative 
to  his  powers  on  the  ftage,  has  been  too  haftily 
credited.  In  the  celebrated  fcene  between  Hamlet 
and  his  mother,  fhe  thus  addrelTes  him; 

$€  Alas,  how  is't  with  yoo  ? 

••  That^fltf  do  bend  your  ejft  on  vacancy, 
•*  And  luitb  the  incorporeal  air  do  hjd  difcourje  T 
**  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  'wildly  peep  ; 
*'  And*  as  the  (leepiog  foldiers  in  the  alarm* 
*^  Your  bedded  hair*  like  life  in  excrements, 
«*  Starts  up,  and  ftands  on  end. — Whereon  do  you  look 
<*  Ham.   On  him !    on  him !    look  you,  how  pale  he 
glares ! 
*■  His  form  and  caufe  conjoined,  preachine  to  ftones* 
*'  Would  make  them  capable.     Do  not  It^  upon  me^ 
f*  Left  with  ihii  piteous  a^ion,  you  convert 

Y3 
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"  My  ftem  efieds :  then  what  I  have  to  do 

**  Will  want  true  colour;  tca«  perchance  for  blood." 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  attributed 
thefe  lines  to  Hamlet,  unlefs  he  was  confident  that 
in  his  own  part  he  could  give  efficacy  to  that  piteous 
aSlion  of  the  Ghoft,  which  he  has  fo  forcibly  de- 
fcribed?  or  that  the  preceding  lines  fpoken  by  the 
Queen,  and  the  defcription  of  a  tragedian  in  King 
Richard  HI.  could  have  come  from  the  pen  of  an 
ordinary  adlor? 

**  Rich,  Come,  coufin,  can'ft  thou  quake  and  change  tfy 
colour  ? 
*'  Murther  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  ivord? 
*'  And  then  again  begin ^  andfiop  again  y 
**  As  if  thou  ijuert  dijiranghty  and  mad  mith  terror  f 

**  Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 
**  Speak,  and  look  big,  and  ^ry  on  e^etyjide^ 
€€  tremble  and  ft  art  at  *UiHigging  of  aftra*Wy 
*'  Intending  deep  fufpicion  :  ghaftty  looks 
'*  Are  at  myferviccy  like  enforced f miles ; 
**  And  both  arc  ready  in  their  offices, 
**  At  any  time,  to  grace  my  ftratagems.*' 

I  do  not,  however,  believe,  that  our  poet  played 
parts  of  the  firft  rate,  though  he  probably  dif- 
tinguiftied  himfelf  by  whatever  he  performed.  If 
the  names  of  the  adors  prefixed  to  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour  were  arranged  in  the  fame  order  as  the 
perfons  of  the  drama,  he  mufl:  have  reprefentcd 
Old  Knowell;  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  an  anec- 
dote related  in  a  former  page,  he  was  the  Adam  in 
his  own  As  you  like  il.  Perhaps  he  excelled  in  rc- 
prefenting  old  men.  The  following  contemptible 
lines  written  by  a  contemporary,  about  the  year 
i6i  I,  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  alfo  acftcd 
Duncan  in  Macbeth^  and  the  parts  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  King  Henry  tne  Sixth: 
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To  our  Englifli   Terence,  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare. 

"  Some  fay 9  good  Will,  which  I  in  fpoit  do  iing» 
**  Hadft  thou  not  play'd  feme  kingly  parts  in  fpoxt, 

••  Thou  hadft  been  a  companion  for  a  king, 
'*  And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  K»rt. 

<*  Some  others  raile^  but  raile  as  they  think  fit, 

"  Thou  haft  no  railing  but  a  raiffning  wit ; 

•*  And  honefty  thou  fow*ft,  which  they  do  reape, 

••  So  to  incrcafc  their  ftock  which  they  do  keepc." 

The  Scotarge  of  Folly,  by  John  Davies«  of  Here* 
ford«  no  date. 


RICHARD    BURBADGE,' 

the  moft  celebrated  tragedian  of  our  author's  time, 
was  the  fon  of  James  Burbadge,  who  was  alfo  an 
adlor,  and  perhaps  a  countryman  of  Shakeipeare. 
He  lived  in  Holywell-ftreet,  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shored  itch,  from  which  circumftance  I 
conjecture  that  he  had  originally  played  at  the 
Curtain  theatre,  which  was  in  that  neighbourhood; 
for  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  born  in  that 
pariih;  at  leaft  I  fearched  the  regifter  from  its 
commencement  in  1558,  in  vain,  for  his  birth. 
It  is  ilrange,  however,  that  he  fhould  have  con«-^ 
tinued  to  live  from  the  year  1600  to  his  death,  in  a 

Slace  which  was  near  three  miles  diftant  from  the 
lackfriars  playhoufe,  and  dill  further  from  the 
Globe,  in  which  theatres  he  adled  during  the  whole 
of  that  time.     He  appears  to  have  married  about 


'  In  writing  this  performer's  name  I  have  followed  the  fpeiling 
uled  by  his  brother,  who  was  a  witneft  to  his  will ;  but  the  name 
ought  rather  to  be  Burbidge^  (as  it  often  formerly  was,}  being 
xnantfeftly  an  abbreviation  ox  corruption  of  Borougb^briJgf. 
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the  year  1 600 ;  and  if  at  that  time  wc  fuppofc  him 
thirty  years  old,  his  birth  muft  be  placed  in  157a 
By  his  wife,  whofe  chriftian  name  was  Winefrid, 
he  had  four  daughters ;  Juliet,  or  Julia,  (for  the 
name  is  written  both  ways  in  the  regifter,)  who 
was  baptized  Jan.  2,  1602-3,  and  died  in  1608; 
Frances,  baptized  Sep.  16,  1604;  Winefrid,  bap- 
tized Odlob.  5,  1613,  and  buried  in  0<ftober,  1616; 
and  a  fecond  Juliet,  (or  Julia,)  who  was  baptized 
Dec.  26,  1 614.  This  child  and  Frances  appear 
to  have  furvived  their  father.  His  fondnefs  for 
the  name  of  Juliet,  perhaps  arofe  from  his  having 
been  the  original  Romeo  in  our  author's  play. 

Camden  has  placed  the  death  of  Burbadge  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1619.^  On  what  day  he  died,  is 
now  of  little  confequence;  but  to  afccrtain  the 
degree  of  credit  due  to  hiftorians  is  of  fome  im- 
portance ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark 
how  very  feldom  minute  accuracy  is  to  be  expeftcd 
even  from  contemporary  writers.  The  faft  is,  that 
Burbadge  died  fome  days  later,  probably  on  the 
13th  of  that  month;  for  his  will  was  made  on  the 
I2th,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Leo- 
nard, Shoreditch,  on  the  16th  of  March,  161 8-19. 
His  laft  will,  extraded  from  the  regiftry  of  the 
Prerogative  court,  is  as  follows : 

**  MEMORANbuM,  That  on  Frydayc  the  twelfth 
of  March,  Anno  Domini,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  eighteen,  Richard  Burbage  of  the  parifh  of 
Saint  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  gent,  being  fick  in  body,  but  of  good  and 
perfect  remembrance,  did  make  his  laft  will  and 
tcftament,  nuncupative,  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing; viz.   He  the  faid  Richard  did  nominate 

*  "  1 61 9.  Martii  9.  Richardus  Burbadge,  alter  Rofcius,  obiit" 
Regni  regis  Jacobi  /•  Annalium  Apparatus^  410.  l69'* 
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and  appoint  his  well  beloved  wife,  Winifride  Bur* 
bage  to  be  his  fole  executrix  of  all  his  goods  8c 
chattels  whatfoever,  in  the  prefence  and  hearing  of 
the  perfons  undernamed : 

Cuthbert  Burbadge,  brother  to  the  teftator, 

X  The  mark  of  Elizabeth^  his  wife. 

Nicholas  Tooley. 

Anne  Lancafter. 

Richard  Robinfon. 

X  The  mark  of  Elizabeth  Graves* 

Henry  Jackfonnc. 

Probaium  fuit  tejlamentum  Juprajcriptum  apud 
London^  coram  judice,  22""  Apr  His  ^  161^,  Jura^ 
mento  IVinifride  Burbadge^  relin^  diSii  defun£li 
et  execHtricis  in  eodem  teftamento  nominat.  cni 
commijfafuit  adminijlratio  de  bene^  ^c.  jurat.** 

Richard  Burbadge  is  introduced  in  perfon  in  an 
old  play  called  The  Returne from  Parnafus,  (written 
in  or  about  1602,)  and  inftrucis  a  Cambridge 
fcholar  how  to  play  the  part  of  King  Richard  the 
Third,  in  which  Burbadge  was  greatly  admired. 
That  he  reprefented  this  charadlcr,  is  afcertained 
by  Bifhop  Corbet,  who  in  his  lierBorcale,  fpeaking 
of  his  hoft  at  Leicefter,  tells  us, 

-when  he  would  have  (aid.  King  Richard  died. 


•*  And  call'd  a  horfe,  a  horfc,  he  Burbagi  cry'd." 

He  probably  alfo  performed  the  parts  of  King 
John,  Richard  the  Second,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Timon,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  Macbeth,  Lear,  and 
Othello. 

He  was  one  of  the  principal  fharers  or  proprietors 
of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres;  and  was  of 
fuch  eminence,  that  in  a  letter  prcfcrvcd  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum,  written  in  the  year  1613,  (MSS, 
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Harl.  7002J   the  aAors  at  the  Globe  are  called 
Burkadge's  Company.^ 

The  following  cbara&er  of  this  celebrated  player 
is  given  by  Fleckno  in  his  Short  Di/cour/e  ff  Ibi 
Englijh  Stagey  i6b^. 

'<  He  was  a  delightful  Proteus,  fo  wholly  trans- 
forming himfelf  into  his  parts,  and  putting  off 
himfelf  with  his  cloaths,  as  he  never  (not  fo  much 
as  in  the  tyring  houfejalTumed  himfelf  again,  until! 
the  play  was  done.*«*He  had  all  the  parts  of  an 
excellent  orator^  animating  his  word^  with  {peak- 
ing, and  fpeech  with  adlion;  his  auditors  being 
never  more  delighted  than  when  he  (pake,  nor 
more  forry  than  when  he  held  his  peace:  yet  even 
then  he  was  an  excellent  adtor  ftill ;  never  &iling 
in  his  part,  when  he  had  done  fpeaking,  but  with 
his  looks  and  gefture  maintaining  it  ftill  to  the 
height/' 

It  fhould  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Fleckno 
had  previoufly  printed  this  charader  as  a  ix>rtraic 
of  An  excellent  alior^  in  general,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  writer  never  faw  Burbadge:  for 
Fleckno  did  not  die  till  about  the  year  1682  or 
1683,  ^^^  confequently,  fuppofing  him  then  fc- 
veiity-five  years  old,  he  mufthave  been  a  boy  when 
this  celebrated  player  died.  The  teftimony  of  Sir 
Richard  Baker  is  of  more  value,  who  pronounces 
him  to  have  been  "  fuch  an  adlor,  as  no  age  muft 
ever  look  to  fee  the  like/*  Sir  Richard  Baker  was 
born  in  1568,  and  died  in  1644-5;  and  appears, 


*  In  Jonfon's  Maf^tie  of  Chriftmas ^  1 6i  6,  Burbadge  and  HeminM 
are  both  mentioned  as  managers :  *'  I  could  ha'  had  money  enoadi 
for  him,  an  I  would  ha'  been  tempted,  and  ha'  fet  him  out  by  toe 
week  to  the  king's  players :  Matter  Burbiidgc  hath  been  about  and 
about  with  me,  and  fo  has  old  Mr.  Heminge  too ;  they  ha'  need  of 
him." 
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from  various  paflages  in  his  works,  to  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  theatre,  in  defence  of  which 
he  wrote  a  treatife.*' 

In  Philpot's  additions  to  Camden's  Remains^  we 
find  an  epitaph  on  this  tragedian,  more  concife 
than  even  that  on  Ben  Jonfon;  being  only,  *^  Exit 
Buriidger 

The  following  old  epitaph  on  Burbadge,  which 
is  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Mufeum,  (MSS.  Sloan« 
1786,)  is  only  worthy  of  prefervation,  as  it  {hews 
how  high  the  reputation  of  this  adlor  was  in  his 
own  age: 

*'  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Richard  Burbage,  the  piayen^ 

••  This  life's  a  play,  fccan'd  out  by  natures  arte, 
••  Where  every  man  hath  his  allotted  parte. 
**  This  man  hathe  now  (as  many  more  can  tell) 
•*  Ended  his  part,  and  he  hath  aded  well. 
••  The  play  now  ended,  think  his  grave  to  be 
•»  The  detiring  howfc  of  his  fad  tragedie; 
•*  Where  to  rive  his  fame  this,  be  not  afraid^ 
••  Here  lies  the  beft  tragedian  ever  plaid.'* 

JOHN    HEMINGE 

is  faid  by  Roberts  the  player  to  have  been  a  tnu 

6  I  did  not  till  lately  difcover  that  there  is  an  original  piAure  of 
this  admired  adlor  in  Dulwich  College,  or  his  portrait  (hould  have 
been  engraved  for  this  work.  However,  the  defcft  will  very 
fpeedily  be  remedied  by  Afr.  Sjhefter  Harding ^  the  ingenious  artift 
whom  I  employed  to  make  a  copy  of  the  pidure  of  Lowin  at  Os^- 
fbrd,  which  he  executed  with  perfed  fidelity ;  and  who  means  to 
give  the  publick  in  twenty  numoers,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  not 
only  all  liich  portraits  as  can  be  found,  of  the  a^^ors  who  perfonated 
the  principal  chara^rs  in  our  author's  plays,  while  he  was  on  the 
ftage,  but  alfo  an  aiTemblage  of  genuine  hauls  of  the  real  perfo- 
nages  rcprcfcnted  in  them ;  together  with  various  views  of  the 
different  places  in  which  the  fcene  of  his  hiftorical  dramas  is  placed. 
Each  plate  will  be  of  the  fame  fize  as  that  of  Lowin,  fo  as  to  fuit 
the  prefent  edition. 
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gcdian,  and  in  conjunftion  with  Condell,  to  have 
followed  the  bufinels  of  printing; '  but  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  authority  for  thefe  aflertions. 
In  fome  trad  of  which  I  have  forgot  to  prcfcrvc 
the  title,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  original  per- 
former of  FalftafF. 

I  fearched  the  regifter  of  St.  Mary's  Alderman- 
bury,  (in  which  parilh  this  aftor  lived,)  for  the 
time  of  his  birth,  in  vain.    Ben  Jonfon  in  the  year 
1616,  as    we  have  juft  feen,  calls  him  old  Mr. 
Heminge:    if  at  that  time   he  was    lixty   years 
of  age,  then  his  birth  mull  be  placed  in  1556.    I 
fufpedl  that  both  he  and  Burbadge  were  Shak{pearc*i 
countrymen,  and  that  Heminge  was  born  at  Shot- 
tery,  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  at  a  very  fmall 
diftance  from  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  where  Shak- 
fpeare  found  his  wife.     I  find  two  families  of  this 
name  fettled  in  that  town  early  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     Elizabeth,    the   daughter  of 
John  Heming  of  Shottery,  was  baptized  at  Stratford- 
u pen  Avon,  March  12,  1567.     This  John  might 
have  been  the  father  of  the  adlor,  though  I  have 
found  no  entry  relative  to  his  baptifm:  for  he  was 
probably  born  before  the  year  1558,  when  the  Re- 
gifter commenced.    In  the  village  of  Shottery  alfo 
lived  Richard  Hemyngy  who  had  a  fon  chriftenedbjr 
the  name  of  John,  March  7,  1570.     Of  the  Bur- 
badge  femily  the  only  notice  I  have  found,  is,  an 
entry  in  the   regifter   of  the  pariih  of  Stratfordi 
Odober  12,  1565,  on  which  day  Philip  Green  was 
married   in   that  town  to  Urfula  Burbadge^  who 
might  have  been  fifter  to   James  Burbadge,  the 
father  of  the  adtor,  whofe   marriage  I  fuppofe  to 
have  taken  place  about  that  time.  If  this  con- 

»  AnAvcr  to  Pope,  1729. 
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jciJlurc  be  well  founded,  our  poet,  wc  fee,  had  im 
eafy  introdudtion  to  the  theatre. 

John  Heminge  appears  to  have  mstrried  in  or 
before  the  year  1589,  his  eldeft  daughter,  Alice, 
having  been  baptized  Odober  6,  1590.  Befide 
this  child,  he  had  four  fons;  John,  born  in  1598, 
who  died  an  infant ;  a  fecond  John,  baptized  Au« 
guft  7,  1599  ;  William,  baptized  Odober  3,  1602, 
and  George,  baptized  February  11,  1603-4;  and 
eight  daughters ;  Judith,  Thomafinc,  Joan,  Re- 
becca, Beatrice,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  (who  died  in 
161 1,)  and  Margaret.  Of  his  daughters  four  only 
appear  to  have  been  married;  Alice  to  John  Atkins 
in  January,  1612-13;  Rebecca  to  Captain  William 
Smith ;  Margaret  to  Mr.  Thomas  Shcppard,  and 
another  to  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Merefield.  The 
elded  fon,  John,  probably  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time, as  by  his  lad  will  he  conftituted  his  fon 
William  his  executor. 

William,  whofe  birth  Wood  has  erroneoufly 
placed  in  1605,  was  a  ftudcnt  of  Chrill-church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  a  Matter  of 
Arts  in  1628.  Soon  after  his  father's  death  he 
commenced  adramatick  poet,  having  produced  in 
March,  1632-3,  a  comedy  entitled  The  Conrfingeof 
a  Hare,  or  the  Madcappy  which  was  performed  at 
the  Fortune  theatre,  but  is  now  lott.  He  was  like- 
wife  author  of  two  other  plays  which  are  extant ; 
The  Fatal  Contra^,  publifhcd  in  1653,  and  The 
Jews  Tragedy,  1662. 

From  an  entry  in  the  Council-books  at  White- 
hall, I  find  that  John  Heminge  was  one  of  the 
principal  proprietors  of  the  Globe  playhoufe,  be- 
fore the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     He  is  joined 

«  MS.  Herbert. 
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with  Shakfpeare,  Burbadge^  &c.  in  the  licence 
granted  by  King  James  immediately  after  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne  in  1603;  and  all  the  pay- 
ments  made  by  the  Treafurer  of  the  Chamber  in 
1613,  on  account  of  plays  performed  at  courts  arc 
•*  to  John  Heminge  and  the  reft  of  his  fellows/'  So 
alfo  in  feveral  fubfequcnt  years,  in  that  and  the 
following  reign.  In  1623,  in  conjundlion  with 
Condell,  he  publifhed  the  firft  complete  edition  of 
our  author's  plays ;  foon  after  which  it  has  been 
fuppofed  that  he  withdrew  from  the  theatre;  but 
this  is  a  miftake.  He  certainly  then  ceafed  to  aft,' 
but  he  continued  chief  direAor  of  the  king's  com- 
pany of  comedians  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
died  at  his  houfe  in  Aldermanbury,  where  he  had 
long  lived,  on  the  loth  of  Odober  1630,  in,  as  I 
conjedure,  the  74th  or  75th  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  on  the  12th,  as  appears  by  the  Regifter 
of  St.  Mary's  Aldermanbury,  in  which  he  is  ftyled, 
" John  Heminge,  player** 

I  fufpedt  he  died  of  the  plague,  which  had  raged 
fo  violently  that  year,  that  the  playhoufes  were  Inur 
up  in  April,  and  not  permitted  to  be  opened  till 
the  1 2th  of  November,  at  which  time  the  weekly 
bill  of  thofe  who  died  in  London  of  that  diftem- 
per,  was  diminifhed  to  twenty-nine.*  His  fon 
William,  into  whofc  hands  his  papers  muft  have 


9  That  he  and  Condell  had  ceafed  to  aft  in  the  year  r6i|,  b 
afcertained  by  a  pafTage  in  their  Addrefs  ••  to  the  great  varietie  of 
readers,"  prefixed  to  our  poet's  plays.  *'  Reade  him  therefore,  and 
againe,  and  againe  :  and  if  then  you  do  not  like  him,  furcly  yoQ 
are  in  fome  manifeft  danger  not  to  underftand  him.  And  (b  we 
fcave  you  to  other  of  his  friends^  whom  if  you  need,  can  be  yotr 
guides."  i.  c.  their  fellow-comedians,  who  ftill  continued  on  the 
itage,  and,  by  reprefenling  our  author's  plays,  could  elucidate  thcffl* 
and  thus  ferve  as  guides  to  the  publick, 

»  MS.  Herbert. 
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fallen,  furvived  him  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
having  died  (bme  time  before  the  year  1653  :  and 
where  thofe  books  of  account  of  which  his  father 
Ipeaks,  now  are,  cannot  be  afcertained.  One  can- 
not but  entertain  a  wilh  that  at  fome  future  period 
they  may  be  difcovered,  as  they  undoubtedly  would 
throw  fome  light  on  our  ancient  ftage-hiftory.  The 
day  before  his  death,  John  Heminge  made  his  will, 
of  which  I  fubjoin  a  copy,  extracted  from  the 
Regiftry  of  the  Prerogative  Court.  In  this  inftru- 
ment  he  ftyles  himfelf  a  grocer,  but  how  he  ob- 
tained his  freedom  of  the  grocers'  company,  docs 
not  appear. 

•*  TN  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  9th  day  of 
A  Oftober,  1630,  and  in  the  fixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  fovereign  Lord,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the^ith,  &c.  I  John  Heminge,  citizen 
and  grocer  of  London,  being  of  perfed:  mind  and 
memory,  thanks  be  therefore  given  unto  Almighty 
God,  yet  well  knowing  and  conlidering  the  frailty 
and  incertainty  of  man*s  life,  do  therefore  make» 
mdain,  and  declare  this  my  laft  will  and  tcflament 
in  manner  and  form  following. 

Firft,  and  principally,  I  give  and  bequeath  my 
ibul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  my  Makcyr 
and  Creator,  hoping  and  afTuredly  believing  through 
the  only  merits,  death  and  paflion,  of  Jcfus  Chrift  my 
laviour  and  redeemer,  to  obtain  remiflion  and  pardon 
of  all  my  fins,  and  to  enjoy  eternal  happincfs  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  and  my  body  I  commit  to  the 
earth,  to  be  buried  in  chriftian  manner,  in  the 
parifh  church  of  Mary  Aldermanbury  in  London, 
as  near  unto  my  loving  wife  Rebecca  Heminge, 
who  lieth  there  interred,  and  under  the  fame  ftonc 
mhich  lieth  \n  part  over  her  there,  if  the  fame 
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conveniently  may  be:  wherein  I  do  defire  m^ 
executor  herein  after  named  carefully  to  fee  my 
will  performed,  and  that  my  funeral  may  be  in 
decent  and  comely  manner  performed  in  the  even-? 
ing,  without  any  vain  pomp  or  coft  therein  to  be 
bcftowed. 

Ifem,  My  will  is,  that  all  fuch  debts  as  I  fliall 
happen  to  owe  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe  to  any 
pcrlon  or  perfons,  (being  truly  and  properly  mine 
own  debts  J  fliall  be  well  and  truly  fatisfied  and 
paid  as  foon  after  my  deceafe  as  the  fame  conve- 
niently may  be ;  and  to  that  intent  and  purpofe  my 
will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  limit  and  ap- 
point, that  all  my  leafes,  goods,  chatties,  plate, 
and  houfehold  ftuffe  whatsoever,  which  I  leave  or 
fliall  be  poflTeflTed  of  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe, 
fliall  immediately  after  my  deceafe  be  fold  to  the 
moft  and  bcfl:  benefit  and  advantage  that  the  feme 
or  any  of  them  may  or  can,  and  that  the  monies 
thereby  raifed  fliall  go  and  be  employed  towards 
the  payment  and  difcharge  of  my  faid  debts,  as 
foon  as  the  fame  may  be  converted  into  monies 
and  be  received,  without  fraud  or  covin  ;  and  that 
if  the  fame  leafes,  goods,  and  chattels,  fliall  not 
raifc  fo  much  money  as  fliall  be  fufficient  to  pay 
my  debts,  then  my  will  and  mind  is,  and  1  do 
hereby  will  and  appoint,  that  the  moiety  or  one 
half  of  the  yearly  benefit  and  profit  of  the  feveral 
parts  which  I  have  by  Icafe  in  the  feveral  play- 
houfcs  of  the  Globe  and  Black-fryers,  for  and 
during  fuch  time  and  term  as  I  have  therein,  be 
from  time  to  time  received  and  taken  up  by  my 
executor  herein  after  named,  and  by  him  from 
time  to  time  faithfully  employed  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  fuch  of  my  faid  own  proper  debts  which 
Ihall  remain  unfatislied,  and  that  proportionably 
to  every  perfon  and  perfons  to  whom  I  fliall  then 
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remain  indebted,  until  by  the  faid  moiety  or  one 
half  of  the  faid  yearly  benefit  and  profit  of  the  faid 
parts  they  (hall  be  fatisfied  and  paid  without  fraud 
or  covin.  And  if  the  faid  moiety  or  one  half  of 
the  faid  yearly  benefit  of  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid 
play-houfes  (hall  not  in  fome  convenient  time  raifc 
fufficient  moneys  to  pay  my  faid  own  debts,  then 
my  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  limit  and 
appoint,  that  the  other  moiety  or  half  part  of  the 
benefit  and  profit  of  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid  play- 
houfes  be  alfo  received  and  taken  up  by  my  faid 
executor  herein  after  named,  and  ^lithfully  from 
time  to  time  employed  and  paid  towards  the  fpeedier 
£itisfadtion  and  payment  of  my  faid  debts.  And 
then^  after  my  faid  debts  (hall  be  fo  fatisfied  and 
paid,  then  I  limit  and  appoint  the  faid  benefit  and 
profit  arifing  by  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid  play- 
houfes,  and  the  employment  of  the  fame,  to  be 
received  and  employed  towards  the  payment  of  the 
legacies  by  me  herein  after  given  and  bequeathed, 
and  to  the  raifing  of  portions  for  fuch  of  my  faid 
children  as  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe  Ihall  have 
received  from  me  no  advancement.  And  I  do 
hereby  defire  my  executor  herein  after  named  to 
fee  this  my  will  and  meaning  herein  to  be  well  and 
truly  performed,  according  to  the  truft  and  con- 
fidence by  me  in  him  rcpofed. 

Item^  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  unto  my 
daughter  Rebecca  Smith,  now  wife  of  Captain 
William  Smith,  my  bed  fuit  of  linen,  wrought  with 
cutwork,  which  was  her  mother's ;  and  to  my  fon 
Smith,  her  hufband,  his  wife's  pidure,  fet  up  in  a 
frame  in  my  houfe. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Margaret  Sheppard,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheppard, 
my  red  culhions  embroidered  with  bugle,  which 

Vol.  if.  Z 
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were  her  mother's ;  and  to  my  faid  fon  Sheppard, 
his  wife's  pidture,  which  is  alfofet  up  in  a  frame  in 
my  houfe. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Elizabeth^  my  green  cufliions  which  were  her 
mother's. 

liem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Merefield  my  clothe-of-lilver  ftriped  culhions  which 
were  her  mother's. 

Lem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  fo  many  of  my 
daughter  Merefield's,  and  my  daughter  Shcppard's 
children,  as  i^M  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  dc- 
ceafe,  fifty  (hillings  apiece. 

Lem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  grandchildi 
Richard  Atkins,  the  fum  of  five  pounds  of  lawful 
money  of  England,  to  buy  him  books. 

I/em,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  fon-in-law 
John  Atkins,  and  his  now  wife,  if  they  (hall  be 
living  with  me  at  the  time  of  my  dcceafe,  iortf 
fhil lings,  to  make  them  two  rings,  in  remembrance 
of  me. 

Irem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  every  of  my  fel- 
lows and  fharers,  his  majefties  fervants,  which  (hall 
be  living  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  the  fum  of 
ten  (hillings  apiece,  to  make  them  rings  for  remem- 
brance of  me. 

Jfim,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  John  Rice,  Clerk, 
of  St.  Saviour's  in  Southwark,  (if  he  (hall  be  living 
at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,)  the  fum  of  twenty 
ihillings  of  lawful  Engli(h  money,  for  a  remem- 
brance of  my  love  unto  him. 

Ircm,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  the 
parilh  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbur)',  where  I  long 
lived,  and  whither  1  have  bequeathed  my  body  for 
burial,  the  fum  of  forty  fliillings  of  lawful  Englifli 
money,  to  be  dillributed  by  the  churchwardens  of 
the  lame  parilh  where  moll  need  (hall  be. 
I 
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Item^  My  \rill  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby 
limit  and  appoint,  that  the  feveral  legacies  and  fums 
of  money  by  me  herein  before  bequeathed  to  be 
paid  in  money,  be  raifed  and  taken  out  of  the  yearly 
.  p^fit  and  benefit  which  (hall  arife  or  be  made  by 
my  feveral  parts  and  (hares  in  the  feveral  playhoufes 
Called  the  Globe  and  Blackfriers,  after  my  faid 
debts  (hall  be  paid,  with  as  much  fpeed  as  the  fame 
conveniently  may  be ;  and  I  do  hereby  will,  require, 
and  charge  my  executor  herein  after  named  e(pc- 
Cially  to  take  care  that  my  debts,  (irft,  and  then 
thofe  legacies,   be  well  and  truly  paid  and  did 
chained,  as  foon  as  the  fame  may  be  fo  raifed  by 
the  laic  of  my  goods  and  by  the  yearly  profits  of 
my  parts  and  (hares ;  and  that  my  eftate  may  be  fo 
ordered  to  the  bed  profit  and  advantage  for  the 
better  payment  of  my  debts  and  difcharge  of  my 
legacies  before  mentioned  with  as  much  fpeed  as 
the  fame  conveniently  may  be,  according  as  I  have 
herein  before  in  this  will  dircdled  and  appointed 
the  fame  to  be,  without  any  leflTening,  dimini(hing, 
or  undervaluing  thereof,  contrary  to  my  true  intent 
and  meaning  herein  declared.     And  for  the  better 
performance  thereof,  my  will,  mind,  and  defire  is, 
that  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid  play-houfcs  (hould 
be  employed  in  playing,  the  better  to  raife  profit 
thereby,  as  formerly  the  fame  have  been,  and  have 
yielded  good  yearly  profit,  as  by  my  books  will  in 
that  behalf  appear.  And  my  will  and  mind  is,  and  I 
do  hereby  ordain,  limit,  and  appoint,   that  after 
my  debts,  funerals,  and  legacies  (hall  be  paid  and 
latisfied  out  of  my  eftatc,  that  then  the  re(idue  and 
remainder  of  my  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  what- 
ibever  (hall  be  equally  parted  and  divided  to  and 
amongft  fuch  of  my  children  as  at  the  time  of  my 
deceafe  (hall  be  unmarried  or  unadvanced,  and  (hall 

Z  2 
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not  have  received  from  me  any  portion  in  marriage 
or  other  wife,  further  than  only  for  their  education 
and  breeding,  part  and  part  like ;  and  I  do  hereby 
ordain  and  make  my  fon  William  Heminge  to  be 
the  executor  of  this  my  laft  will  and  tedament,  re-  ^ 
quiring  him  to  fee  the  fame  performed  in  and  bf 
all  things,  according  to  my  true  meaning  herein 
declared.  And  I  do  defirc  and  appoint  my  loving 
friends  Mr.  Burbage '  and  Mr.  Rice  to  be  the  over- 
feers  of  this  my  laft  will  and  teflament,  praying 
them  to  be  aiding  and  aflifting  to  my  faid  executor 
with  their  bell  advice  and  council  in  the  execution 
thereof:  and  I  do  hereby  utterly  revoke  all  former 
wills  by  me  heretofore  made,  and  do  pronounce, 
publifh,  and  declare  this  to  be  my  lail  will  and 
teftament.  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
put  my  hand  and  feal  the  day  and  year  firlt  above 
written. 

Probatumfuii  t  eft  amentum  Juprajcriptum  apud  Lon^ 
don  coram  venerabili  viro^  magiftro  IVillielmo. 
James^  legum  do£lore^  Surrogato,  undecimo  die 
menfts  05iobris^  Anno  Domini^  1630,  jura^ 
men  to  IVillielmi  Heminge  filii  naturalis  et  legi^ 
tim.  dicti  defun£li^  et  executoris^  cui^  6?r.  de 
bene^  i£c.  jurats 

AUGUSTINE    PHILIPS. 

This  performer  is  like  wife  named  in  the  licence 
granted  by  King  James  in  1603.  ^^  appears  from 
Hey  wood's  Apology  for  Aaors^  printed  in  1612,  that 
be  was  then  dead.  In  an  extraordinary  exhibition, 
entitled  ^be  Seven  deadly  Sins,  written  by  Tarleton, 
of  which  the  MS.  plot  or  fcheme  is  in  my  pof* 
feilion,  he  reprefcnted  Sardanapaluu    I  have  not 

<  Cuthbert  Burbadge,  brother  to  the  aftor* 
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been  able  to  Icarn  what  parts  he  performed  in  our 
iauthor's  plays ;  but  believe  that  he  was  in  the  fame 
clafs  as  Kempe,  and  Armine ;  for  he  appears,  like 
the  former  of  thefe  players,  to  have  publifhed  a 
,  ludicrous  metrical  piece,  which  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books  in  1595.  Philips's  production 
was  entitled  The  Jigg  of  the  Slippers. 

WILLIAM    KEMPE 

was  the  fucceflbr  of  Tarleton.  "  Here  I  muft  needs 
remember  Tarleton,  (fays  Hey  wood,  in  his  Apology 
for  Actors^)  in  his  time  gracious  with  the  queen  his 
foveraigne,  and  in  the  people's  general  applaufe ; 
whom  fucceeded  IVilL  Kempy  as  well  in  the  favour 
of  her  majeftie,  as  in  the  opinion  and  good  thoughts 
of  the  general  audience."  From  the  quarto  edi- 
ripns  of  fome  of  our  author's  plays,  we  learn  that 
he  was  the  original  performer  of  Eiogberry  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothings  and  of  Peter  in  Romeo  and  Juliet* 
From  an  old  comedy  called  The  Return  from  Par^ 
naffus^  we  may  colled  that  he  was  the  original  Juftic^ 
Shallow ;  and  the  contemporary  writers  inform  us 
*hat  heufually  acfted  the  part  of  a  Clown;  in  which 
character,  like  Tarleton,  he  was  celebrated  for  his 
extemporal  wit.-*  Launcelot  in  "Tbe  Merchant  of 
P'enice^  Touchftone  in  As  you  like  it^  Launce  in 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  and  the  Grave-digger 
in  Hamlet^  were  probably  alfo  performed  by  this 
comedian.    He  was  an  author  as  weU  as  an  aAor.' 

^  Sec  p.  242,  n.  7, 

^  Sec  The  Retnrne  from  Pantaffus,  a  comedy,  1606  :  "  Indeed, 
M,  Kempe^  you  are  very  famous,  but  that  is  as  well  for  *wcrkes  in 
print  as  your  part  in  cue.'*  Kempe's  N^wj  figg  of  the  Kitchen^ 
fluff  IVomati  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  company 
in  1595;  and  in  tlic  fame  year  was  licenfcd  to  Thomas  Goflbn, 
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So  early  as  in  the  year  1589  Kempc's  coimck 
talents  appear  to  have  been  highly  eftimatcd,  for 
ftn  old  pamphlet  called  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot^ 
written,  I  think,  by  Thomas  Naflie,  and  publiflied 
about  that  time,  is  dedicated  '*  to  that  moft  comi* 
call  and  conceited  Cavaleire  Monjieur  in  Kempe^ 
Jeftmonger,  and  vice-gerent  generall  to  the  Qhoft 
of  Dicke  Tarleton.*' 

From  a  paflage  in  one  of  Decker's  tradls  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  this  comedian  was  dead  in  the 
year  1609.^ 

In  Braithwaite's  Remains ^  1618,  he  is  thus  conii- 
memorated : 


«•  Kempes  f^cw  Jigge  betwixt  a  Soaldier  and  a  Mifer  and  Sjm  the 
Clownc." 

Sept.  7,  1 593,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books,  by  R.  Jflna* 
««  A  coxBcdie  entitled  A  Knack  how  to  know  a  Kna^r\  newly  ki 
forth,  as  it  hath  been  fundrye  times  plaied  by  Ned  AUen  and 
his  company,  with  Kempes  applauded  merry ment  of  The  Men  ^ 
Gotham:' 

In  the  Bodleian  Library,  among  the  books  given  to  it  by  Robot 
Burton,  b  the  following  trafl,  bound  up  with  a  few  others  of  the 
fame  (ize,  in  a  quarto  volume  marked  L,  62d.  art. : 

'*  Kemps  nine  daies  wonder  performed  in  a  daunce  from  London 
to  Norwich.  Containing  the  pleafure,  paines  and  kind  entertadii- 
ment  of  William  Kemp  between  London  and  that  cit}-,  in  hh  hie 
morrice.  Wherein  is  fomewhat  fet  downe  worth  note ;  to  reproooe 
the  (launders  fpred  of  him  :  many  things  merry,  nothing  hurtfbJI. 
Written  by  himfelfe,  to  fatisHe  his  friends."  (Lond.  E.  A.  for 
Nicholas  Ling.  1 600.  b.  1. — With  a  wooden  cut  of  Kempe  as  1 
morris-dancer,  preceded  by  a  fellow  with  a  pipe  and  drum,  whom 
he  (in  the  book)  calls  Thomas  Slye,  his  taoerer.)  It  is  dedicated 
to  ••  The  true  ennobled  lady,  and  moll  bountiful!  miftris,  mite 
Anne  Fitton,  maydc  of  honour  to  the  moft  facred  mayde  ro^ill 
queene  Elizabeth." 

^  "  Tu(h,  tufh,  Tarlcton,  Kempe^  nor  Singer,  nor  all  the  litter 
cf  fooles  that  7z^r,i:  come  drawling  behind  them,  never  played  the 
clownes  part  more  naturally  than  the  arranteft  fot  of  you  all."  Cr«^ 
Ibruthi^'Ae^   1609. 
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^  Upon  Kbmpe  and   his  Morice,  with  Hig 
Epitaph. 

««  Welcome  from  Norwich*  Keoipe :  all  joj  to  fee 

•*  Thy  fafc  retam  morifcocd  loftily. 

«*  But  ODt  alas !  how  foone's  thy  morice  done, 

**  When  pipe  and  ubor,  all  thy  friends  be  gone ; 

**  And  leave  thee  now  to  dance  the  fecond  part 

**  With  feeble  nature,  not  with  nimble  art ! 

*«  Then  all  thy  triumphs  fraught  with  ftrains  of  mirth, 

"  Shall  be  cae'd  op  within  a  cheft  of  earth  : 

««  Shall  be  ?  uiey  are ;  thou  haft  danc'd  thee  oat  of  breath; 

"  And  now  muft  make  thy  parting  dance  with  death." 

THOMAS    POPE. 

This  aAor  likewife  performed  the  part  of  a 
Clown.^     He  died  before  the  year  1600.* 

GEORGE    BRYAN. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  intelligence 
concerning  this  performer,  except  that  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  Tbf  Seven  deadly  Sins  he  reprefented  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was,  I  believe,  on  the  ftagc 
before  the  year  1588. 

HENRY    CUNDALL 

is  faid  by  Roberts  the  player  to  have  been  a  come- 
dian, but  he  does  not  mention  any  other  authority 


•  what  meanes  Singer  then. 


•'  And  Fo/e,  the  clonvfte^  to  fpeak  fo  borifli,  when 
**  They  coantcrfaitc  the  clownes  upon  the  ttagc  ?" 

Humours  Ordinaries  *wbire  a  Man  may  be  *verie  merit 
and  exceeding  lueU  ujedfir  bis  ^ixftmce.  ( No  date. ) 
*  Hey  wood's  Afologjfor  A&ors. 

Z4 
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for  this  aflertion  but  (lage-tradition.  In  Webftcr's 
Dut chefs  ofMalfy  he  originally  aded  the  part  of  the 
Cardinal ;  and  as,  when  that  play  was  printed  in 
1623,  another  performer  had  fucceeded  him  in  that 
part,  he  had  certainly  before  that  time  retired  from 
the  ftage.  He  ftill,  however,  continued  to  have 
an  interefl  in  the  theatre,  being  mentioned  with 
the  other  players  to  whom  a  licence  was  granted 
by  King  Charles  the  Firft  in  1625.  He  had  pro- 
bably a  confiderablc  portion  ofthtflbares  or  property 
of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres.  This  adx)r 
as  well  as  Heminge  lived  in  Aldermanbury,  in 
which  parifli  he  ferved  the  office  of  Sideman  in  the 
year  1 606.  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  his 
age;  but  he  appears  to  have  married  about  the 
year  1598,  and  had  eight  children,  the  eldcflof 
whom  was  born  in  Feb.  1598-99,  and  died  an  in. 
fant.  Three  only  of  his  children  appear  to  have 
furvived  him;  Henry,  born  in  1600 ;  Elizabeth 
in  1606;  and  William,  baptized  May  26,  1611. 
Before  his  death  he  relided  for  fome  time  at  Ful- 
ham,  but  he  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in 
his  parilh  church  in  Aldermanbury,  Dec.  29,  1627- 
On  the  13th  of  that  month  he  made  his  will,  of 
which  I  fubjoin  a  copy,  extracted  from  the  regiftry 
of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I  Henry  Cundall 
of  London,  gentleman,  being  fick  in  body,  but 
of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  laud  and  praife  be 
therefore  given  to  Almighty  God,  calling  to  my 
remembrance  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
more  fure  and  certain  to  mankind  than  death, 
and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  hour 
thereof,  do  therefore  make  and  declare  this  my 
lart  will  and  tellamcnt  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing; that  is  to  fay,  iirll  I  commend  my  foul 
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into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  tnifting  and 
afliiredly  believing  that  only  by  the  merits  of  the 
precious  death  and  pafTion  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrifl  I  fhall  obtain  full  and  free  pardon  and 
remiflion  of  all  my  fins,  and  (hall  enjoy  everlafting 
life  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  amongfl:  the  cleft 
children  of  God.  My  body  I  commit  to  the  earth, 
to  be  decently  buried  in  the  night-time  in  fuch 
parilh  where  it  fhall  pleafc  God  to  call  me.  My 
worldly  fubdance  I  difpofe  of  as  followeth.  And 
firft  concerning  all  and  fingular  my  freehold  mef. 
fuages,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  what- 
Ibcver,  with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances^ 
whereof  I  am  and  (land  feized  of  any  manner  of 
eftate  of  inheritance,  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath 
the  fame  as  followeth : 

hnprimisy  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath  all  and 
fingular  my  freehold  melTuages,  lands,  tenements 
and  hereditaments  whatfoever,  with  their  and  every 
of  their  appurtenances,  fituate,  lying  and  being  in 
Hclmett-court  in  the  Strand,  and  elfewhere,  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex,  unto  Elizabeth  my  well 
beloved  wife,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  na- 
tural life;  and  from  and  immediately  after  her 
deceafe,  unto  my  fon  Henry  Cundall,  and  to  the 
heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  and  for 
want  of  fuch  iflue  unto  my  fon  William  Cundall^ 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten; 
and  for  default  of  fuch  iflue  unto  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  Finch,  and  to  her  heirs  and  afligns  for 
ever. 

Iteniy  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath  all  and  fingu- 
lar my  freehold  mefluages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  whatfoever,  with  their  and  every  of 
their  appurtenances,  fituate,  lying  and  being  in  the 
parifli  of  St.  Bride,  alias  Bridgett,  near  Flcct-ftreet, 
London,  and  elfewhere  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
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the  fuburbes  thereof^  unto  my  well  beloved  wife 
Elizabeth  Cundall  and  to  her  affigns,  untill  my  fiud 
fon  William  Cundall  his  term  of  apprenticehood 
ihall  be  fully  expired  by  effluxion  of  time ;  and 
from  and  immediately  after  the  faid  term  of  ap- 
prenticehood ihall  be  fo  fiilly  expired^  I  give, 
devife  and  bequeath  the  fame  mefluages  and  pre« 
mifes  fituate  in  the  city  of  London^  and  the  fub- 
urbes thereof,  unto  my  faid  fon  William  Cundall, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  be»>cten, 
and  for  default  of  fuch  iflue^unto  my  faid  fonHcnry 
Cundall,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be 
begotten,  and  for  tlefaultof  fuch  iflue  unto  myfiud 
daughter  Elizabeth  Finch,  and  to  her  heirs  and 
afligns  forever.  And  as  concerning  all  and  fingdar 
my  goods,  chattels,  plate,  houfehold  flufi;  xadf 
money,  debts,  and  perfonsd  eftate,  whatfbevcr  and 
wherefoever,  I  give»  devife,  and  bequeath  the  fiuiie 
as  followeth:  viz. 

Imprimis^  Whereas  I  am  executor  of  the  laft  will 
and  teftament  of  John  Underwood,  deceafed,  and 
by  force  of  the  fame  executorfhip  became  poflcffed 
of  fo  much  of  the  perfonal  eftate  of  the  faid  John 
Underwood,  which  is  expreifed  in  an  inventory 
thereof,  made  and  by  me  exhibited  in  due  form  of 
law  into  the  ecclefiaftical  court.  And  whereas  alfo 
in  difcharge  of  my  faid  executorfhip  I  have  from 
time  to  time  dilburfed  divers  fums  of  money  in  the 
education  and  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the 
faid  John  Underwood  deceafed  as  by  my  accompti 
kept  in  that  behalf  appeareth.  Now  in  difcharge 
of  my  confcicnce,  and  in  full  performance  of  the 
truft  repofed  in  me  by  the  faid  John  Underwood, 
1  do  charge  my  executrix  faithfully  to  pay  to  the 
furviving  children  of  the  faid  John  Underwood  all 
and  whatfoever  (hall  be  found  and  appear  by  my 
accompts  to  belong  unto  them,  and  to  deliver  unta 
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them  all  fuch  rings  as  was  their  late  Other's,  aiu} 
which  are  by  me  kept  by  themfelves  apart  in  a  little 
caiket. 

liem^  I  do  make,  name^  ordain  and  appoint  my 
faid  well  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Cundall,  the  full 
and  fole  executrix  of  this  my  laft  will  and  tefta* 
inent,  requiring  and  charging  her,  as  Ihe  will  an* 
fwer  the  contrary  before  Almighty  God  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  that  (he  will  truely  and 
fiuthfuUy  perform  the  fame,  in  and  by  all  things 
according  to  my  true  intent  and  meaning ;  and  I 
do  earneflly  deiire  my  very  loving  friends,  John 
Hcminge,  gentleman,  Cuthbert  Burbage,  gentle* 
Qiaiii  my  fon* in-law  Herbert  Finch,  and  Peter 
Saunderfon,  grocer,  to  be  my  overfeers,  and  to  be 
aiding  and  amfting  unto  my  faid  executrix  in  the 
due  execution  and  performance  of  this  my  laft  will 
and  teftament.  And  I  give  and  bequeath  to  every 
of  my  faid  four  overfeers  the  fum  of  five  pounds 
apiece  to  buy  each  of  them  a  piece  of  plate. 

liem^  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  unto  my 
iaid  fon  William  Cundall,  all  the  clear  yearly  rents 
and  profits  which  (hall  arife  and  come  from  the 
time  of  my  deceafe,  of  and  by  my  leafes  and  terms 
pf  years,  of  all  my  me(ruages,  houfes,  and  places^ 
fituate  in  the  Blackfriars  London,  and  at  the  Hank- 
iide  in  the  county  of  Surry,  until  fuch  time  as  that 
the  full  fum  of  three  hundred  pounds  by  thofe  rents 
and  profits  may  be  raifed  for  a  ftock  for  my  faid 
ton  William,^  if  he  (hall  fo  long  live. 

lieniy  for  as  much  as  I  have  by  this  my  will  dealt 
very  bountifully  with  my  well  beloved  wife  Eliza- 
beth Cundall,  confidering  my  eftate,  I  do  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  fon  Henry  Cundall  for  his  main- 
tenance, either  at  the  univerfity  or  elfewhere,  one 

?  He  was  probably  bound  apprentice  to  Peter  Sauoderfon,  grocer. 
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annuity  or  yearly  fum  of  thirty  pounds  of  lawful 
money  of  England,  to  be  paid  unto  my  faid  (on 
Henry  Cundall,  or  his  afligns,  during  all  the  tcira 
of  the  natural  life  of  the  faid  Elizabeth  my  wife, 
if  my  faid  fon  Henry  Cundall  ftiall  fo  long  live,  at 
the  four  mod  ufual  fcaft-days  or  terms  in  the  year, 
that  is  to  fay,  at  the  feafts  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  Annunciation  of  the  blefled  Virgin 
Mary,  Nativity  of  Saint  John  Baptifl:^  and  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel ;  or  within  the  fpace  of 
twenty  and  eight  days  next  enfuing  after  every  of 
the  fame  feaft-days,  by  even  and  equal  portions: 
the  firft  payment  thereof  to  begin  and  to  be  made 
at  fuch  of  the  faid  feafl-days  as  fhall  firfl  and  next 
happen  after  the  day  of  my  deceafe,  or  within  the 
fpace  of  twenty  and  eight  days  next  enfuing  after 
the  fame  fcaft-day. 

//^w,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  widow  Martin 
and  widow  Gimber,  to  each  of  them  refpeftivcly, 
for  and  during  all  the  terms  of  their  natural  lives 
fevcrally,  if  my  leafes  and  terms  of  years  of  and 
in  my  houfes  in  Aldermanbury  in  London  (hall  fo 
long  continue  unexpired,  one  annuity  or  yearly  fum 
of  twenty  (hillings  apiece,  of  lawful  money  of 
England,  to  be  paid  unto  them  feverally,  by  even 
portions  quarterly,  at  the  feaft-days  above  men- 
tioned, or  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  and  eight 
days  next  enfuing  after  every  of  the  fame  feaft- 
days ;  the  (irft  payment  of  them  feverally  to  begin 
and  to  be  made  at  fuch  of  the  faid  feafts.  as  (hall 
firft  and  next  happen  after  my  deceafe  or  within 
the  fpace  of  twenty  and  eight  days  next  enfuing 
after  the  fame  fcaft. 

I/erfi,  I  give,   devife,    and  bequeath,   unto  the 
poor  people  of  the  parifh  of  Fulham  in  the  county    • 
of  Middlefex,  where  I  now  dwell,  the  fum  of  five 
pounds,  to  be  paid  to  mafter  Dodlor  Clewett,  and 
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mailer  Edmond  Powell  of  Fulham^  gentleman, 
and  by  them  to  be  diftributed. 

Item^  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid 
well  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  Cundall,  and  to  my 
faid  well  beloved  daughter  Elizabeth  Finch,  all 
my  houfehold  fluff,  bedding,  linen,  brafs,  and 
pewter,  whatfoever,  remaining  and  being  as  well 
at  my  houfe  in  Fulham  aforefaid,  as  alfo  in  my 
houfe  in  Aldermanbury  in  London ;  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them  part  and  part  alike.  And 
for  the  more  equal  dealing  in  that  behalf,  I  will^ 
appoint,  and  requeft  my  faid  overfeers,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  to  make  divifion  thereof, 
9Uid  then  my  wife  to  have  the  preferment  of  the 
choice. 

liem^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  coufin  Frances 
Gurney,  alias  Hulfe,  my  aunt's  daughter,  the  fum 
of  five  pounds,  and  I  give  unto  the  daughter  of 
the  faid  Frances  the  like  fum  of  five  pounds. 

liem^  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath  unto  fuch  and 
fo  many  of  the  daughters  of  my  coufin  Gilder,  late 
of  New  Buckenham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  de- 
ceafed,as  fhall  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe, 
the  fum  of  five  pounds  apiece. 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  old  fervant 
Elizabeth  Wheaton,  a  mourning  gown  and  forty 
fhillings  in  money,  and  that  place  or  priviledgc 
which  fhe  now  exercifeth  and  enjoyeth  in  the 
houfes  of  the  Blackfrycrs,  London,  and  the  Globe 
on  the  Banklide,  for  and  during  all  the  term  of  her 
natural  life,  if  my  eftate  (hall  fo  long  continue  in 
the  premifes  ;  and  I  give  unto  the  daughter  of  the 
Taid  Elizabeth  Wheaton  the  fum  of  five  pounds, 
to  be  paid  unto  the  faid  Elizabeth  Wheaton,  for 
the  ufe  of  her  faid  daughter,  within  the  fpace  of 
one  year  next  after  my  deceafe.  And  I  do  hereby 
will,  appoint  and  declare,  that  an  acquittance  under 
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the  hand  and  feal  of  the  Taid  Elizabeth  Wheaton, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  faid  legacr  of  five  poundii 
for  the  ufe  of  her  faid  daughter,  mall  be,  and  flull 
be  deemed,  adjudged,  conftnied,  and  taken  to  be, 
both  in  law  and  in  equity,  unto  my  now  executrix 
a  fuificient  releafe  and  difcharge  for  and  concent 
ing  the  payment  of  the  fame. 

Item,  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  all  the  reft 
and  reiidue  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leafes,  monejr, 
debts,  and  perfonal  eftate,  whatfoevcr,  and  whcre- 
foever,  (after  my  debts  fhail  be  paid  and  my  fu- 
neral charges  and  all  other  charges  about  the 
execution  of  this  my  will  firft  paid  and  dif- 
charged)  unto  my  faid  well  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth 
Cundall. 

I/em^  My  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  de- 
fire  and  appoint,  that  all  fuch  legacies^  gifts  and  be- 
quefts  as  I  have  by  this  my  will  given,  dcvifed  or 
bequeathed  unto  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  pay- 
ment whereof  no  certain  time  is  hereby  before 
limited  or  appointed,  fhall  be  well  and  truly  paid 
by  my  executrix  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  next 
after  my  dcceafe.  Finally,  I  do  hereby  revoke, 
countermand,  and  make  void,  all  former  willi, 
teftaments,  codicils,  executors,  legacies,  and  be- 
quefts,  whatfoevcr,  by  me  at  any  time  heretofixe 
named,  made,  given,  or  appointed;  willing  and 
minding  that  thefe  prefents  only  fhall  (land  and  be 
taken  for  my  lad  will  and  teflament,  and  none 
other.  In  witnefs  whereof  I  the  (aid  Henry 
Cundall,  the  teflator,  to  this  my  prefcnt  lafl  will 
and  teftament,  being  written  on  nine  (heets  (rf 
paper,  with  my  name  fubfcribed  to  every  (hcet, 
have  let  my  feal,  the  thirteenth  day  of  Decembefi 
in  the  third  ye«rr  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lorf 
Charles,  by  the  grace  ot  God  king  of  E^land, 
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Scotland^  France,  and  Ireland^  defender  of  the 
hath,  &c. 

HENRY  CUNDALU 

Signed^  fealed,  pronounced  and  declared,  by  the 
iaid  Henry  Cundall,  the  tellator,  as  his  lad  will 
and  teftaoient,  on  the  day  and  year  above  written, 
in  the  prefence  of  us  whofe  names  are  here  under 
written : 

Robert  Yonge. 

Hum.  Dyfon,  Notary  Fubliquc. 
And  of  me  Ro.  Dickens,  fervant  unto  the 
iaid  Notary. 

Prohatumfuit  tejiamentumfupra/criptum  apud  Land, 
coram  magijlro  Ricbardo  Zoucbe^  legum  doflore^ 
Sutrogafo,  24°  die  Feiruarit\  1627,  juramento 
Elizabeth^e  Cundall^  relilia  difli  defunSii  et 
ixecutr.  cniy  iSc.  de  bene^  ^c.  juraU 

WILLIAM    SLY 

was  joined  with  Shakfpeare,  &c.  in  the  licence 
granted  in  1603. — He  is  introduced,  perfonally,  in 
the  indudion  to  Marfton's  Malecontent^  1604,  ^^^ 
from  his  there  uling  an  affefted  phrafe  of  Ofrick's 
jn  Hamlet^  we  may  colled  that  he  performed  that 
part.     He  died  before  the  year  1612.* 

RICHARD    COWLEY 

appears  to  have  been  an  adtor  of  a  low  dafs,  having 
performed  the  part  of  Verges  in  Much  Ado  about 
NoSbmg.  He  lived  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Leonard, 
^horeditch,  and  had  two  fons   baptised    therci 
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Cuthbert,   born  in  1597,  and   Richard^  bom  in 
1599.     I  know  not  when  this  adtor  died. 

JOHN    LOWIN 

was  a  principal  performer  in  thefe  plays.  If  the 
date  on  his  pidhire '  in  the  Aihmolean  Mufeum  at 
Oxford  is  accurate,  he  was  born  in  1576.  Wright 
mentions  in  his  Hijioria  Hijlrionica  that  "  beKire 
the  wars  he  ufed  to  ad  the  part  of  FalftafF  with 
mighty  appiaufe;"  but  without  doubt  he  means 
during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  from 
1625  ^^  1 64 1.  When  our  poefs  King  Henry IV. 
was  firfl:  exhibited,  Lowin  was  but  twenty-one 
years  old ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Hemingc, 
or  fome  other  actor,  originally  reprefentcd  the  fia 
knight,  and  that  feveral  years  afterwards  the  part 
was  refigned  to  Lowin. 

He  is  faid  by  Roberts  the  player  to  have  alfo 
performed  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Hamlet; 
but  with  rcfpecl  to  the  latter  his  account  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous ;  for  it  appears  from  more  ancient 
writers,  that  Jofeph  Taylor  was  the  original  per- 
former of  that  charader.* 

Lowin  is  introduced,  in  perfon,  in  the  Induftion 
to  Marfton's  iV/j/cT^/z/tv;/,  printed  in  1604;  and  he 
and  Taylor  are  mentioned  in  a  copy  of  verfcs, 
written  in  the  year  1632,  foon  after  the  appearance 
of  Jonfon's  Magnetick  LiU}\  as  the  two  mod  ce- 
lebrated adors  of  that  time: 

'•   I  ot  Lczct.\'  ccafc,  and  Ti7\!zr  fcom  to  touch 
*•    rhc  loathed  ibgc,  lor  thou  hall  made  it  fuch." 


*  This  date,  which  the  engraver  cf  the  annexed  portnut  [j.f* 
in  Mr.  M.ilonc*s  edition,  179c.]  has  inadvertently  omitted^  is— ' 
••  16+c,  .-ttat.  6+." 

4  Hi^iir.  Hijirhnn  and  R:y^iM  Argluanas. 
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Befide  the  parts  already  mentioned^  this  a&or 
reprefcnted  the  following  charadlers:  Morofc,  in 
The  Silent  fVbmani — Volpone,  in  The  Fox; — Mam*, 
mon,  in  The  Alcbymift ; — Melantius^  in  The  Maid's 
Tragedy  I — Aubrey,  in  The  Bloody  Brother; — Bofola^ 
in  The  Dut chefs  of  Malfyi — Jacomo,  in  The  De^ 
Jeroing'Favourite; — Eubulus,  in  Ma(Iinger*s  Piffurei 
— Domitian,  in  The  Roman  Altor\ — and  BcUeur,  in 
The  mid  Goofe  Chace. 

Though  Heminge  and  Condell  continued  to  have 
an  intereft  in  the  theatre  to  the  time  of  their  deaths 
)^et  about  the  year  1623,  I  believe,  they  ceafed  to 
TL&i  and  that  the  management  had  in  the  next  year 
devolved  on  Lowin  and  Taylor,  is  afcertained  by 
the  following  note  made  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in 
his  office-book,  under  the  year  1633. 

•*  On  friday  the  nineteenth  of  OAober,*  1633, 
I  fent  a  warrant  by  a  melTenger  of  the  chamber  to 
fupprefs  The  Tamer  Tamd^  to  the  Kings  players,  for 
that  afternoone,  and  it  was  obeyd ;  upon  complaints 
of  foule  and  ofFenfive  maters  conteyned  therein. 

**  They  adled  The  Scornful  Lady  inftead  of  it. 
I  have  enterd  the  warrant  here. 

•  Thefe  are  to  will  and  require  you  to  forbeare 
the  adinge  of  your  play  called  The  Tamer  Tamd, 
or  the  Taminge  of  the  Tamer,  this  afternoone,  or 
any  more  till  you  have  leave  from  mee;  and  this 
at  your  perill.     On  friday  morninge  the  1 8  Odtob. 

*  To  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Lowins,   or  any  of  the 

King's  players  at  the  Blackfryers.* 

'*  On  faterday  morninge  followinge  the  booke 
was  brought  mee,  and  at  my  Lord  of  Hollands 

5  So  the  MS.  though  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Herbert  calls  it 
•♦friday  the  i8th." 

Vol.  II.  A  a 
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requeft  I  returned  it  to  the  players  jr  monday 
morninge  after,  purgd  of  oaths,  prophanefs,  and 
ribaldrye,  being  y*  21  of  Oftob.  1633. 

**  Becaufe  the  ftoppinge  of  the  adting  of  this 
play  for  that  afternoone,  it  being  an  ould  play, 
hath  rayfed  fome  difcourfc  in  the  players,  tho^  no 
difobedience,  I  have  thought  fitt  to  infert  here  ther 
fubmiflion  upon  a  former  difobedience,  and  to  de« 
clare  that  it  concernes  the  Matter  of  the  Revells 
to  bee  carefull  of  their  ould  revived  playes,  as  of 
their  new,  fince  they  may  conteyneofFenfive  matter, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  any  time. 

"  The  Mafter  ought  to  have  copies  of  their 
new  playes  left  with  him,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
Ihew  what  he  hath  allowed  or  difallowed. 

<^  All  ould  plays  ought  to  bee  brought  to  tbe 
Mailer  of  the  Revells,  and  have  his  allowance  to 
them  for  which  he  fhould  have  his  fee,  fince  they 
may  be  full  of  ofTenlive  things  againfl  church  and 
ftatc;  y*  rather  that  in  former  time  the  poetts 
tooke  greater  liberty  than  is  allowed  them  by  mcc. 

"  The  players  ought  not  to  ftudy  their  parts  till 
I  have  allowed  of  the  booke. 

•  To  Sir   Henry  Herbert,  K/  mailer  of  hia 
Ma.^'"  Revels. 

*  After  our  humble  fervife*  remcmbred  unto 
your  good  worfhip.  Whereas  not  long  fince  wc 
adled  a  play  called  T'he  Spanijbe  Viceroy^  not  being 
liccnfed  under  your  worlhips  hande,  nor  allowd  of: 
wee  doe  confefs  and  herby  acknowledge  that  wcc 
have  offended,  and  that  it  is  in  your  power  to 
puniflie  this  ofFcnfe,  and  arc  very  forry  for  it;  and 
doe  likewifc  promifc  hcrby  that  wee  will  not  t& 

•  In  the  margin  here  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  added  this  nottJ 
"  '1  is  entered  here  for  a  remembrance  a^aind  their  difordoA" 
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any  play  without  your  hand  or  fubftituts  hereafter, 
nor  doc  any  thinge  that  may  prejudice  the  authority 
of  your  office:  So  hoping  that  this  humble  fub- 
miflion  of  ours  may  bee  accepted,  wee  have  ther- 
unto  fett  our  hands.  This  twentiethe  of  Decemb. 
1624. 

Jofeph  Taylor.  John  Lowen. 

Richard  Robinfon.  John  Shancke. 

Elyard  Swanfton.  John  Rice. 

Thomas  Pollard.  Will.  Rowley. 

Robert  Benfeilde.  Richard  Shatpe. 
George  Burght. 

«  Mr.  Knight, 
•*  In  many  things  you  have  faved  mee  labour ; 
yet  wher  your  judgment  or  penn  fayld  you,  I  have 
made  boulde  to  ufe  mine.  Purge  ther  parts,  as  I 
have  the  booke.  And  I  hope  every  hearer  and 
player  will  thinke  that  I  have  done  God  good  fer- 
vifc,  and  the  quality  no  wronge;  who  hath  no 
greater  enemies  than  oaths,  prophanefs,  and  pub- 
lique  ribaldry,  wh'^  for  the  future  1  doe  abfolutely 
forbid  to  bee  prefcnted  unto  mee  in  any  playbooke^ 
as  you  will  anfwer  it  at  your  perill.  21  Odlob* 

**  This  was  fubfcribed  to  their  play  of  The  Tamer 
Tamd,  and  directed  to  Knight,  their  book-keeper. 

"  The  24  Odob.  1633,  Lowins  and  Swanfton 
were  forry  for  their  ill  manners,  and  craved  my 
pardon,  which  I  gave  them  in  prcfence  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Benfeilde." 

After  the  fuppreflion  of  the  theatres,  Lowin  be- 
came very  poor.  In  1652,  in  conjunAion  with 
Jofeph  Taylor,  he  publifhed  Fletcher's  comedy 
called  The  IVild  Goofe  Chafe^  for  bread ;  and  in  hi*: 
latter  years  he  kept  an  inn  {The  Three  Pidgeons)  at 

A  a  2 
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Brentford,  in  which  town,  Wright  fays,  he  died 
very  old.*  But  that  writer  was  miftaken  with  re- 
fped  to  the  place  of  his  death,  for  he  died  in  Lon- 
don at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  was  buried  in 
the  ground  belonging  to  the  pariih  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields,  March  i8,  1658-9.  On  the  8th  of 
the  following  Oftober  adminiftration  of  the  goods 
of  John  Lowin  was  granted  to  Martha  Lowin,  I 
fuppofe  the  ador's  widow.  In  the  Regiftcr  of 
perfons  buried  in  the  parifli  of  Brentford,  which  I 
carefully  examined,  no  perfon  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  between  the  years  1650,  and  1660. 

SAMUEL    CROSS. 

This  adlor  was  probably  dead  before  the  year  1600; 
for  Heywood,  who  had  himfelf  written  for  the 
ftage  before  that  time,  fays  he  had  never  fccn  him. 

ALEXANDER    COOKE. 

• 

From  The  Piatt  of  the  Seven  deadly  Swns,  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  aftor  was  on  the  ftage  before  1588, 
and  was  the  ftagc-heroine.  He  afted  fome  woman's 
part  in  Jonfon's  Sejanus,  and  in  ^be  Fox ;  and  we 
may  prefume,  performed  all  the  principal  female 
charaAers  in  our  author*s  plays- 

SAMUEL  GILBURNE.    Unknown. 

ROBERT    ARMIN. 

performed  in  The  Alcbemift  in  16 10,  and  was  alive 
in  161 1,  fome  verfes  having  been  addrefTed  to  him 
in  that  year  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford ;  from 

^  Hjftor^  HiJIrm,  p.  10. 
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which  he  appears  to  have  occaiionally  performed 
the  part  of  the  Fool  or  the  Clown.* 

He  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  The  Two 
Maids  of  More-clacke  [Mortlake  it  ought  to  be*J 
1609.  I  have  alfo  a  book,  called  A  Neji  of  Ninnies 
/imply  of  ibem/elvesy  'wiibotit  compound^  by  Robert 
Armin,  publilhed  in  1608.  And  at  Stationers* 
Hall  was  entered  in  the  fame  year,  "  a  book  called 
Pbanta/m  the  Italian  Taylor  and  bis  Boy,  made  by 
Mr.  Armin,  fervant  to  his  majefty." 

Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Langbaine,  fays, 
that  "  Armin  was  an  apprentice  at  firft  to  a  gold- 
fmith  in  Lombard-ftreet."  He  adds,  that  "  the 
means  of  his  becoming  a  player  is  recorded  in 
Tarleton's  Jefts,  printed  in  161 1,  where  it  appears, 
this  'prentice  going  often  to  a  tavern  in  Gracc- 
church-ftreet,  to  dun  the  keeper  thereof,  who  was 
a  debtor  to  his  mafter,  Tarleton,  who  of  the  mafter 
of  that  tavern  was  now  only  a  lodger  in  it,  faw 
fome  verfcs  written  by  Armin  on  the  wainfcot, 
up>on  his  mafter's  faid  debtor,  whofe  name  was 
.  Charles  Tarleton,  and  liked  them  fo  well,  that  he 
wrote  others  under  them,  prophecy ing,  that  as  hje 
was,  fo  Armin  (hould  be :  therefore,  calls  him  his 
adopted  fon,  to  wear  the  Clown's  fuit  after  hin^. 
And  fo  it  fell  out,  for  the  boy  was  fo  pleafed  with 
what  Tarleton  had  written  of  him,  fo  refpedled 
Jiis  perfon,  fo  frequented  his  plays,  and  fo  learned 
Jiis  humour  and  manners,   that  frpm  his  private 

^        "  To  honed,  gamcfome,  Robert  Armifte, 

"  Who  tickkb  the  fplecne  like  a  harmlefs  vermin." 

•*  Arminc,  what  (hall  I  fay  of  thee,  but  this, 
•*  Thou  art  ayio/and  knave; — both? — fie,  I  mifs, 
*•  And  wrong  thee  much  ;  fiih  thou  indeed  art  neither^ 
M  Although  mjl-£nv  thou  plajcji  both  together," 

A  a  3 
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pradice  he  came  to  publkk  playing  his  parta ;  that 
he  was  in  good  repute  for  the  fame  at  the  Globe  on 
the  Bank-fide^  &c.  all  the  former  part  of  King 
James's  reign." 

WILLIAM   OSTLER 

liad  been  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel ;  having 
adled  in  Jonfon's  Pcetafter,  together  with  Nat. 
Fields  and  John  Underwood,  in  1601,  and  is  faid 
to  have  performed  women's  parts.  In  16 10  both 
he  and  Underwood  aded  as  men  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Alchemift.  In  Davies's  Scourge  of  Folly ^  there  are 
fome  verfcs  addrefled  to  him  with  this  title:  "  To 
the  Ro/cius  of  thefe  times,  William  Oftler."  He 
aded  Antonio  in  Wcbfter's  Duicbe/s  of  Malfy^  in 
1623.     I  know  not  when  he  died. 

NATHANIEL  FIELD.! 
JOHN  UNDERWOOD.J 

Both  thefe  aftors  had  been  children  of  the 
Chapel ; '  and  probably  at  the  Globe  and  Black* 
friars  theatres  performed  female  parts.  Field, 
when  he  became  too  manly  to  rcprcfent  the  cha- 
raftcrs  of  women,  played  the  part  of  BuJJy  d^Amlois 
in  Chapman's  play  of  that  name.  From  the  pre- 
face prefixed  to  one  edition  of  it,  it  appears  that 
he  was  dead  in  1641. 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  this  performer  in 
Dulwich  College,  in  a  vtty  Angular  drefs. 

Fleckno,  in  his  little  trad  on  the  Englifh  Stage, 
(peaks  of  him  as  an  a(5lor  of  great  eminence.  A 
perfon  of  this  name  was  the  author  of  two  comedies^ 

t  See  Cynthia' t  Revelt^  i5oz,  ia  which  they  both  adled. 
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called  A  Woman's  a  Weathercock^  and  Amends  for 
Ladies^  and  aflifted  Maflinger  in  writing  The  Fatal 
JDawrVf  but  he  fcarcely  could  have  been  the  player; 
for  the  firft  of  the  comedies  abovementioned  was 
printed  in  1612,  at  which  time  this  aclor  muft  have 
been  yet  a  youth,  having  performed  as  one  of  the 
Children  of  the  Revels,  in  Jonfon's  Si/ent  Woman^ 
in  1609. 

The  only  intelligence  I  have  obtained  of  John 
Underwood,  befide  what  I  have  already  mentioned, 
is,  that  he  performed  the  part  of  Delio  in  The 
Dutchefs  of  Malfyy  and  that  he  died  either  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1624  or  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  having  firft  made  his  will,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  John  Under- 
wood, of  theparilh  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Lefs, 
in  London,  gent,  being  very  weak  and  fick  in 
body,  but',  thanks  be  given  to  Almighty  God,  in 
perfedt  mind  and  memory,  do  make  and  declare 
my  laft  will  and  tertament,  in  manner  and  form 
following:  viz.  Firft,  I  commend  and  commit  my 
foul  to  Almighty  God,  and  my  body  to  the  earth, 
to  be  buried  at  the  difcretion  of  my  executors; 
and  my  worldly  goods  and  eftate  which  it  hath 
picafed  the  Almighty  God  to  blefs  me  with,  I 
wiU,  bequeath,  and  difpofe  as  followeth;  that  is 
to  fay,  to  and  amongft  my  five  children,  namely, 
John  Underwood,  Elizabeth  Underwood,  Bur- 
bage  Underwood,  Thomas  Underwood,  and  Ifa- 
bell  Underwood,  (my  debts  and  other  legacies 
herein  named  paid,  and  my  funeral  and  other 
juft  dues  and  duties  difcharged)  all  and  Angu- 
lar my  goods,  houfehold  ftuff,  plate  and  other 
things  whatfocver  in  or  about  my  now  dwelling 
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houfe,  or  elfcwhere;  and  alfo  all  the  right,  title,  or 
intereft,  part  or  (hare,  that  I  have  and  enjoy  at  this 
prcfent  by  leafe  or  otherwife,  or  ought  to  have, 
polfefs  and  enjoy  in  any  manner  or  kind  at  this 
prefent  or  hereafter,  within  the  Blackfryars^  Lon- 
don, or  in  the  company  of  his  M^"  fcrvants,  my 
loving  and  kind  fellows,  in  their  houfe  there,  or 
at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankfide;  and  alfo  that  my 
part  and  fhare  or  due  in  or  out  of  the  playhoufe 
called  the  Curtaine,  fituate  in  or  near  Holloway 
in  the  parifti  of  St.  Leonard,  London,  or  in  any 
other  place ;  to  my  faid  five  children,  equally  and 
proporcionably  to  be  divided  amongft  them  at 
their  feveral  ages  of  one  and  twenty  years ;  and 
during  their  and  every  of  their  minorities,  for  and 
towards  their  education,  maintenance,  and  placing 
in  the  world,  according  to  the  difcretion,  diredtion, 
and  care  which  I  repofe  in  my  executors.  Pro- 
vided always  and  my  true  intent  and  meaning  is, 
that  my  faid  executors  fliall  not  alienate,  change  or 
alter  by  fale  or  otherwife,  diredly  or  indiredly, 
any  my  part  or  (hare  which  I  now  have  or  ought 
to  hold,  have,  poflefs,  and  enjoy  in  the  faid  play- 
houfes  called  the  Blackfryars,  the  Globe  on  the 
Bancke-fide,  and  Curtaine  aforementioned,  or  any 
of  them,  but  that  the  increafe  and  benefit  out  and 
from  the  fame  and  every  of  them  fhall  come, 
accrue  and  arife  to  my  faid  executors,  as  now  it  is 
to  me,  to  the  ufe  of  my  faid  children,  equally  to 
be  divided  amongft  them.  Provided  alfo  that  if 
the  ufe  and  increafe  of  my  faid  eftate  given  (as 
aforefaid)  to  my  faid  children,  fhall  prove  infuf- 
ficient  or  defective,  in  refped:  of  the  young  years 
of  my  children,  for  their  education  and  placing 
of  them  as  my  faid  executors  fliall  think  meet, 
then  my  will  and  true  meaning  is,  that  when  the 
eldeft  of  my  faid  children  ihall  attain  to  the  age  of 
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one  and  twenty  years,  my  faid  executors  fliall  pay 
or  caufe  to  be  paid  unto  him  or  her  fo  furviving  or 
attaining,  his  or  her  equal  Ihare  of  my  eftate  fo 
remaining  undifburfed  or  undifpofed  for  the  ufcs 
aforefaid  in  their  or  either  of  their  hands,  and  fo 
for  every  or  any  of  my  faid  children  attaining  to 
the  age  aforefaid :  yet  if  it  (hall  appear  or  feem  fit 
at  the  completion  of  my  faid  children  every  or  any 
of  them  at  their  faid  full  age  or  ages,  which  (hall 
firft  happen,  my  eftate  remaining  not  to  be  equally 
jhared  or  difpofed  amongft  the  reft  furviving  in 
minority,  then  my  will  is,  that  it  (hall  be  left  to 
my  executors  to  give  unto  my  child  fo  attaining 
•Che  age  as  they  (hall  judge  will  be  equal  to  the  reft 
furviving  and  accomplifliing  the  aforefaid  age;  and 
if  any  of  them  fhall  die  or  depart  this  life  before 
they  accomplifh  the  faid  age  or  ages,  I  will  and 
bequeath  their  part,  fhare  or  portion  to  them,  him 
or  her  furviving,  at  the  ages  aforefaid,  equally  to 
be  divided  by  my  executors  as  aforefaid.  And  I 
do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  loving  friends 
(in  whom  I  repofe  my  truft  for  performance  of  the 
prcmifes)  Henry  Cundell,  Thomas  Sanford,  and 
Thomas  Smith,  gentlemen,  my  executors  of  this 
my  laft  will  and  teftament;  and  do  intreat  my 
loving  friends,  Mr.  John  Heminge,  and  John 
Lowyn,  my  fellowes,  overfeers  of  the  fame  my  laft 
will  and  teftament:  and  I  give  to  my  faid  executors 
and  overfeers  for  their  pains  (which  I  entreat  them 
to  accept)  the  fum  of  eleven  (hillings  apieceto  buy 
them  rings,  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  me.  In 
witnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and 
fcal  the  fourth  day  of  Oclober,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  twenty  four. 

JOHN    UNDERWOOD. 
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A  Codicil  to  be  annexfcd  to  the  laft  will  and 
teftament  of  John  Underwood^  lace  of  the  parifh 
of  Little  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  deceafed, 
made  the  tenth  day  of  the  nionth  of  O&ober, 
Anno  Domini  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  twenty 
four  or  thereabouts,  viz,  his  intent  and  meaning 
was,  and  fo  he  did  will,  difpofe,  and  bequeath  (if 
his  eftate  would  thereunto  extend,  and  it  ihould 
feem  convenient  to  his  executors,)  thefe  particu* 
lars  following  in  manner  and  form  following  :/cs/L 
to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  two  feal  rings  of  gold, 
one  with  a  death's  head,  the  other  with  a  red  (lone 
in  it.  To  his  fon  John  Underwood  a  feal  ring  of 
gold  with  an  A  and  a  B  in  it.  To  Burbage  Un- 
derwood a  feal  ring  with  a  blue  ilone  in  it.  To 
Ifabell  one  hoop  ring  of  gold«  To  his  faid  fon 
John  one  hoop  ring  of  gold.  To  his  faid  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  one  wedding  ring.  To  his  faid  fon 
Burbage  one  hoop  ring,  black  and  gold.  To  hit 
faid  fon  Thomas  one  hoop  ring  of  gold,  and  one 
gold  ring  with  a  knot.  To  his  faid  daughter  Ifa- 
bell one  blue  faphire  and  one  joint  ring  of  gold. 
To  John  Underwood  one  half  dozen  of  filver 
fpoons  and  one  gilt  fpoon.  To  Elizabeth  one 
iilver  fpoon  and  three  gilt  fpoonS.  To  Burbage 
Underwood,  his  fon  aforenamed,  one  great  gilt 
fpoon,  one  plain  bowl  and  one  rough  bowl.  To 
Thomas  Underwood  his  fon,  one  filver  porrenger, 
one  filver  tafter,  and  one  gilt  fpoon.  To  Ifiibell 
his  faid  daughter,  three  filver  fpoons,  two  gilt 
fpoons,  and  one  gilt  cup.  Which  was  fo  had  and 
done  before  fuflkient  and  credible  witnefs,  the 
faid  teftator  being  of  perfcA  mind  and  memory. 

Probatum  fuit  ieft amentum  fuprafcriplum  una  cum 

codicillo  eidem   annex,   apud  London^    coram 

judice^  prima  die  menfis  Februarii^  Anno  Do^ 

mini  i(>2^^  juramenio  Henrici  Cundell^  unius 
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executor,  cut,  &c.  de  hem,  &?r.  jurat,  refer-* 
vata  poteftate  fimilem  commijjionem  faciendi 
Thome  Sandford  et  Thome  Smith,  executoribus 
etiam  in  bujufmodi  tejlamento  nominate,  cum 
venerint  earn  petitur. 

NICHOLAS    TOOLEY 

m&eA  Forobofco  in  The  Dutcbefs  of  Malfy.  From 
the  Piatt  of  the  Seven  deadly  Sinns,  it  appears,  that 
he  fometimes  reprefcntcd  female  charadlcrs.  He 
performed  in  The  Alchemift  in  161  o. 

WILLIAM    ECCLESTONE. 

This  performer's  name  occurs  for  the  firft  time 
in  Ben  Jonfon's  Alchemift,  16 10.  No  other  ancient 
piece  (that  I  have  feen)  contains  any  memorial  of 
this  adton 

JOSEPH    TAYLOR 

appears  from  fome  vcrfes  already  cited,  to  have 
been  a  celebrated  adlor-    According  to  Downes  the 

?rompter,  he  was  inftruded  by  Shakfpeare  to  play 
lamlet;  and  Wright  in  his  Hiftoria  Hiftrionica, 
(ays,  "  He  performed!  that  part  incomparably  well." 
From  the  remembrance  of  his  performance  of 
Hamlet,  Sir  William  D'Avenant  is  faid  to  have 
conveyed  his  inftrudions  to  Mr.  Betterton.  Taylor 
likewife  played  lago.  He  alfo  performed  True- 
wit  in  The  Silent  tVoman,  Face  in  The  Alcbymift,^ 
and  Mofca  in  Volpone ;  but  not  originally.*     He 

*  Hifi.  Hifirku. 

>  Taylor's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  lifl  of  aflors  printed  by 
Joofon  at  the  end  of  Vol}on€* 
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rcprefented  Ferdinand  in  7be  Dutcbefs  of  Malfj^ 
after  the  death  of  Burbadge.  He  adled  Mathias 
in  ne  Piilurey  by  Maflinger ;  Paris  in  The  Roman 
A^/ori  the  Duke  in  Carlell's  Deferving  Favourite  i 
Rollo  iriTbe  Bloody  Brother  i  and  Mirabel  in  The 
Wild  Goofe  Cbafe.  "  There  are  verfes  by  this  per- 
former prefixed  to  Maflinger 's  Roman  Aclor^  162^. 

In  the  year  16 14,  Taylor  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  head  of  a  diflind:  company  of  comedians, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  The  Lady 
Elizabeth's  Servants.^  However,  he  afterwards 
returned  to  his  old  friends ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Burbadge,  Hemingc  and  Condell,  he  in  conjunc- 
tion with  John  Lowin  and  Eliard  Swanfton  had 
the  principal  management  of  the  king's  company. 
In  Sept.  1639  he  was  appointed  Yeoman  of  the 
Revels  in  ordinary  to  his  Majefty,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  William  Hunt.  There  were  certain  perqui- 
lites  annexed  to  this  office,  and  a  falary  qf  iixpencc 
a  day.  When  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  king 
he  had  3I.  6s.  8d.  J>er  month. 

I  find  from  Fleckno's  CharaHers^  that  Taylor 
died  either  in  the  year  1653  ^^  ^^  ^^e  following 
year :  ^  and  according  to  VVright  he  was  buried  at 
Richmond.  The  Regifter  of  that  parifh  antece- 
dent to  the  Reftoration,  being  loft,  I  am  unable 
to  afcertain  that  fad:.  He  was  probably  near 
feventy  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  bis  deqth. 


^  MS.  Vcrtue. 

5  '*  He  is  one,  who  now  the  ftage  is  dowm,  afts  the  parafite'i 
part  at  table ;  and,  fince  Taylor* s  death y  none  can  play  Mofca  fi) 
well  as  he,"  CkaracUr  of  one  ivko  imitates  the  good  CompoMtm 
cnotker  Way.  In  the  eJition  of  FIcckno's  Charadters,  printed  in 
1665,  he  fays,  **  this  chara(f>cr  was  written  in  1654-'*  Taylor 
was  alive  in  1652,  having  publilhed  The  Wild  Goofe  Chace  in  that 
year. 
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He  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  painted  the  only 
original  pidlure  of  Shakfpeare  now  extant,  in  the 
pofTeflion  of  the  duke  of  Chandos.  By  others, 
mrich  more  probability,  Richard  Burbadge  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  painter :  for  among  the 
pictures  in  Dulwich  college  is  one,  which,  in  the 
catalogue  made  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  by 
Cartwright  the  player,  is  faid  to  have  been  painted 
by  Burbadge. 

ROBERT    BENFIELD 

appears  to  have  been  a  fecond-rate  aclor.  He  per- 
formed Antonio  in  The  Dutcbcfs  of  Malfy^  after  the 
death  of  Oftlcr.  He  alfo  acfted  the  part  of  the 
King  in  T^be  De/eruing  Favourite  i  Ladiflaus  in  The 
PiBure ;  Junius  Rufticus  in  The  Roman  Aflor ;  and 
De-gard  in  The  fVild  Goofe  Chafe. 

He  was  alive  in  1647,  being  one  of  the  players 
who  figned  the  dedication  to  the  folio  edition  of 
Fletcher's  plays,  publiflied  in  that  year. 

ROBERT    GOUGHE. 

This  aclor  at  an  early  period  performed  female 
charaders,  and  was,  I  fuppofc,  the  father  of  yf/^jr- 
ander  Goughe^  who  in  this  particular  followed 
Robert's  fteps.  In  The  Seven  deadly  Sins,  Robert 
Goughe  played  Afpatia;  but  in  the  year  161 1  he 
had  arrived  at  an  age  which  entitled  him  to  repre- 
fent  male  charaders ;  for  in  The  Second  Maiden's 
Tragedie,^  which  was  produced  in  that  year,  he 
performed  the  part  of  the  ufurping  tyrant. 

^  MS.  in  the  collcdlion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdomi.     See 
p.  1969  n.  6. 
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RICHARD    ROBINSON. 

IS  faid  by  Wright  to  have  been  a  comedian.    He 

a(5led  in  Jonfon's  Catiline  in  1611 ;  and>  it  fhould 

jfecm  from  a  paflTage  in  The  Devil  is  an  AJs^  [Ad  II. 

fc.  viii.]  161 6,  that  at  that  time  he  ufualiy  repre* 

fented  female  charadters.     In  ^be  Second  Maidens 

Tragedfe,  he  reprefented  the  Lady  of  Gavianus.    1 

have  not  learned  what  parts  in  our  author's  plays 

were  performed  by  this  aftor.     In  The  Deferving 

Favourite^  1629,  he  played  Orfinio;    and  in  l^be 

mid  Goofe  Chafe,  Le-Caftre.   In  Maflinger's  Rma 

ASlor,  he  performed  ^fopus ;  and  in  The  Dufcbefs 

of  Malfy^  after  the  retirement  of    Condell,  he 

played  the  Cardinal.     Hart,  the  celebrated  aAor, 

was  originally  his  boy  or  apprentice.     Robinfon 

was  alive  in  1647,  ^^^  name  being  figned^  with 

feveral  others,  to  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  firft 

folio  edition  of  Fletcher's  plays.     In  the  civil  wan 

he  ferved  in  the  king's  army,  and  was  killed  in  an 

engagement,    by  Harrifon,    who  was  afterwards 

hanged  at  Charing-crofs.     Harrifon  refufed  him 

quarter,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  and  (hot 

him  in  the  head,  faying  at  the  fame  time,  "  Curfed 

is  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently."' 

JOHN    SHANCKE 

was,  according  to  Wright,  a  comedian.  He  was 
but  in  a  low  clafs,  having  performed  the  part  of 
the  Curate  in  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  and  that  of 
Hillario  (a  fervant)  in  The  IVil^  Goofe  Chafe.  He 
was  a  dramatic k  author  as  well  as  anatSlor,  having 

'  Hfft.  HjftriQft.  p.  8. 
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produced   a  comedy   entitled   Sbanke^s   Ordinary^ 
which  was  adted  at  Blackfriars  in  the  year  1 623-4.* 

JOHN      RICE. 

The  only  information  I  have  met  with  concern- 
ii^  this  player,  is,  that  he  reprefentcd  the  Marquis 
of  Pcfcara,  an  inconfiderabie  part  in  Webfter's 
Duicbe/s  of  Malfy.  He  was  perhaps  brother  to 
Stephen  Rice,  clerk^  who  is  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  John  Heminge. 

The  foregoing  lift  is  faid  in  the  firft  folio  to  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  principal  actors  in  thcfe  plays. 

Befide  thefe,  we  know  that  John  IVilfon  played 
an  infignificant  part  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Gabriel  was  likewife  an  inferior  adlor  in  thcfc 
plays,  as  appears  from  The  Third  Part  of  King 
tJenty  VL  p.  150,  edit.  1623,  where  we  find — 
**  Enter  Gabriel.^*  In  the  correfponding  place  in 
the  old  play  entitled  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde 
'Duke  of  Torke,  &c.  we  have — "  Enter  a  Mejfenger.** 
Sinkler  or  Sinclo,  and  Humphrey;^  were  likewife 
players  in  the  fame  theatre,  and  of  the  fame  clafs. 
William  Barkfted,*  John  Duke,  and  Chriftopher 
Bccfton,'  alfo  belonged  to  this  company.  The  latter 
from  the  year  1624  to  1638,  when  he  died,  was 
manager  of  the  Cockpit  theatre  in  Drury-lane. 


•  •♦  For  the  kings  company,  Shanhes  Ordharie,  written  by 
Shankcs  bimfelfe,  this  i6  March,  1623, — JT.  i.  o.  o."  MS* 
Herbert. 

9  In  Tbf  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  FL  p.  I  58,  ^t^  folio,  the 
fonowing  ftage-dircdion  is  found  :  «*  Enter  SiMo  and  Humphrey." 
la  the  old  play  in  quarto,  entitled  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde 
l>uke  of  Yorke^  *«  Enter  tijuo  Keepers:' 

■  He  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Reveb.  Sec  the  Dr4moHf 
Ferfon^  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  IFcman, 

»  Dramatis  Ferfw^t  of  Eijcrj  Man  in  his  Humour^ 
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In  a  book  of  the  laft  age  of  no  great  authority, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  infamous  Hugh  Peters^  after 
he  had  been  expelled  from  the  Univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, went  to  London,  and  enrolled  himfelf  as 
a  player  in  Shakfpeare's  company,  in  which. he 
ufually  performed  the  part  of  the  Clown."    Hugh 
Peter   (for  that  was  his  name,  hot  Peters^  as  he 
was  vulgarly  called  by  his  contemporaries,)  was 
born  at  Fowey  or  Foye  in  Cornwall  in  1599,  and 
was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  16 13.     In  16 17  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  that  of  Mafter  of  Arts  in 
1622.     On  the  23d  of  December  1621,  as  I  find 
from  the  Regiftry  of  the  Biftiop  of  London,  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon,  by  Dr.  Mountaine  then 
bifliop  of  that  fee;  and  on  June  8,  1623,  ^^  ^"^ 
ordained  a  pried.    During  his  reiidence  at  Trinity 
College  he  behaved  fo  improperly,   that  he  was 
once  publickly  whipped  for  his  infolence  and  con- 
tumacy ;  ^  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  expelled. 
It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  he  was  rufti- 
cated  for  a  time,  for  fome  mifconduft ;  and  perhaps 
in  that  interval,  inftead  of  retiring  to  his  parent's 
houfe  in  Cornwall,  his  reftlefs  fpirit  carried  him 
to  London,  and  induced  him  to  tread  the  ftage. 
If  this  was  the  cafe,  it  probably  happened  about 
the  time  of  our  author's  death,  when  Hugh  Peter 
was  about  eighteen  years  old. 

Langbaine  was  undoubtedly  miftaken  in  fup- 
pofing  that  Edward  Alleyn  was  "  an  ornament  to 
Blackfriars."  Wright,  who  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  ftage,  fays,  '*  he  never 
heard  that  Alleyn  adted  there :"  and  the  lift  in  the 
firft  folio  edition  of  our  author's  plays  proves 
dccifivcly  that  he  was  not  of  his  company ;  for  fo 

^  Warton's  Milton,  p.  432, 
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celebrated  a  performer  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked^  when  that  lift  was  forming.  So  early  as 
in  ^1593,  we  find  "  Ned  Alleyn's  company  men- 
tioned."^ Alleyn  was  fole  proprietor  and  manager 
of  the  Fortune  theatre,  in  which  he  performed 
from  1599  (and  perhaps  before)  till  1616,  when, 
I  believe,  he  quitted  the  ftage.  He  was  fervant  to 
the  Lord  Admiral  (Nottingham) :  all  the  old 
plays  therefore  which  are  faid  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Lord  Admiral* s  Servants ,  were  repre- 
fented  at  the  Fortune  by  AUcyn's  company.^ 

5  P.  342,  n.  5. 

^  In  a  former  edition  I  had  faid«  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Oldys, 
diat  '*  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  mentions  in  his  Diayy^  that  he 
once  had  fo  flender  an  audience  in  his  theatre  called  the  Fortune^ 
that  the  whole  receipt  of  the  houfe  amounted  to  no  more  than 
three  pounds  and  fome  odd  (hillings."  fiut  I  have  (ince  feen 
Alleyn's  Diaiy^  (which  was  then  mLQaid,)  and  find  Mr.  Oldys 
was  miftaken.  The  memorandum  on  which  the  intelliigence  con« 
vtqred  bv  the  Librarian  of  Dulwich  College  to  that  Antiquary,  was 
foonded,  is  as  follows  :  «  06t.  1617.  I  went  to  the  Red  BuU,  and 
id*  fijf  l^be  Younger  Brother  but  ;f  ,3.  6.  4." 

It  appears  from  one  of  Lord  Bacon's  Letters  that  Alleyn  had  in 
1618  left  the  ftage.  **  Allen  that  ooa/  the  player,"  he  calls  him. 
The  money  therefore  which  he  mentions  to  have  received  for  the 
play  of  The  Younger  Brother^  muft  have  been  the  produce  of  the 
fecond  day's  reprefentation,  in  confequcnce  of  his  having  fold  the 
property  of  that  piece  to  the  fharcrs  in  the  Red  Bull  theatre,  or 
oeing  in  fome  other  way  entitled  to  a  benefit  from  it.  Alle}'n's 
own  ylay-houfe,  the  Fortune,  was  then  open,  but  I  imagine,  he 
had  (old  oflF  his  property  in  it  to  a  kinfman,  one  Thomas  Allen,  an 
aftor  likewife.  In  his  Diury  he  frequently  mentions  his  going  from 
Dulwich  to  London  after  dinner,  and  fupping  with  him  and  fome 
of  ♦*  the  Fortune's  men,'*  From  this  .\Ii>.  I  cxpcdcd  to  have 
learned  fevcral  particulars  rel.iiivc  to  cur  ancient  ftage ;  but  unluckily 
the  Diary  does  not  commence  till  the  year  1617,  (at  whicli  ti.Tie  he 
had  retired  to  hi^  Colic ^r'\.  ^*^  i);i!vvich,)  and  contiins  no  theatrical 
iaiclligence  vvhatrwcvcr/ except  the  article  already  quoted. 


Vol.  II.  B  b 
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THE  hiftory  of  the  (lage  as  far  as  it  relates  ta 
Shakfpeare,  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  three 
periods :  the  period  which  preceded  his  appearance 
as  an  adlor  or  dramatick  writer;  that  during  which 
he  flouriftied ;  and  the  time  which  has  elapfcd  fincc 
his  death.  Having  now  gone  through  the  two 
former  of  thefe  periods,  I  fliall  take  a  tranfient 
view  of  the  Ilagc  from  the  death  of  our  great  poet 
to  the  year  1741,  ftill  with  a  view  to  Shakfpeare^ 
and  his  works. 

Soon  after  his  death,  four  of  the  principal  com- 
panies then  fubfifting,  made  a  union,  and  were 
afterwards  called  The  United  Companies  j  but  I 
know  not  precifcly  in  what  this  union  conlifted 
I  fufpcd.  it  arofc  from  a  penury  of  adlors,  and  that 
the  managers  contracted  to  permit  the  performcn 
in  each  houfe  occafionally  to  aflift  their  brethren  in 
the  other  theatres  in  the  rcprefentation  of  plays. 
\Vc  have  already  feen  that  John  Hcminge  in  1618 
pay'd  Sir  George  Buck,  "  //;  the  name  of  the  four 
companysy  for  a  lenten  difpenfation  in  the  holydaies, 
44s. ;"  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert  obferves  that  the 
play  called  Come  fee  a  IVonder^  "  written  by  John 
Daye  for  a  company  of  ftrangers,**  and  reprefentcd 
Sept.  1 8,  i62{,  was  "  adled  at  the  Red  Bull,  and 
licenfed  without  his  hand  to  it,  bccaufe  they  [i.  c. 
this  company  of  ftrangers]  were  none  of  the  four 
companys.'*  The  old  comedy  entitled  Amends  fir 
Ladies,  as  appears  from  its  title-page,  was  adedat 
Blackfriars  before  the  year  1618,  "  both  by  the 
Princess  fervants  ami  Lady  Elizabeib's,**  though 
the  theatre  at  Blackfriars  then  belonged  to  the 
king's  fervants. 

After  the  death  of  Shakfpcare,    the  plays  of 
Fletcher  appear  for  fevcral  years  to  have  been 
more  admired,  or  at  Icaft  to  have  been  more  frc- 
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quently  aftcd,  than  thofe  of  our  poet.    During 

the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft, 

Fletcher's  pieces  had  the  advantage  of  novelty  to 

recommend  them.    I  believe^  between  the  time  of 

Bmumont's  death  in  161 5  and  his  own  in  16259 

this  poet  produced  at  lead  twenty-five  plays.     Sir 

AAon  Cokain  has  informed  us,  in  his  poems,  that 

of  the  thirty-five  pieces  improperly  afcribed  to 

Beaumont  and   Fletcher  in  the  folio  edition  of 

1647,  much  the  greater  part  were  written  after 

Beaumont's  death  ;  ^  and  his  account  is  partly  con* 

finned  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript,  from 

which  it  appears  that  Fletcher  produced  eleven  new 

friays  in  the  lad  four  years  of  his  life.     If  we  were 

poflefled  of  the  Regifter  kept  by  Sir  George  Buck, 

we  fhould  there^  I  make  no  doubt,  find  near  twenty 

^diramas  written  by  the  fame  author  in  the  interval 

irtwcen  1 6 1 5  and  1622.     As,  to  afcertain  the  (hare 

which  each  of  thefe  writers  had  in  the  works  which 

have  erroneoufly  gone  under  their  joint  names,  has 

long  been  a  defideratum  in  dramatick  hiftory,  I  fhall 

here  fet  down  as  perfedt  a  lift  as  I  have  been  able 

to  form  of  the  pieces  produced  by  Fletcher  in  his 

iatter  years. 


■  For  what  a  foul 


'*  And  inexcufable  fault  it  is,  [that  whole 
••  Volume  of  plays  being  almoft  every  one 
•«  Jfter  the  death  of  Beaumont  ivn't,)  that  nonc 
**  Would  ccrtific  them  (o  much  ?" 

Verfes  addrefTcd  by  Sir  Afton  Cokain  to  Mr.  Charlet 
Cotton. 
See  alfo  his  vcrfcs  addrefled  to  Mr.  Humphry  Mofclcy  and  Mr. 
Homphry  Robinfon : 

•*  In  the  large  book  of  playes  you  late  did  print 
"  In  Beaumont  and  in  Fletcher's  name,  why  in'c 
*•  Did  you  not  jufiice  ?  give  to  each  his  due  ? 
•'  For  Beaumont  of  thnie  many  writ  in  few; 
"  And  Maflineer  in  o;her  few  ;  the  main 
•«  Being  folc  iifue^  of  fweet  Hetchcr**  brain,'* 
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The  Honeft  Maris  Fortune^  though  it  aj[q)eared 
firft  in  the  folio  1647,  was  one  of  the  few  pieces 
in  that  colledion,  which  was  the  joint  produdtion 
bf  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  was  firft  performed 
at  the  Globe  theatre  in  the  year  16 13,  two  yean 
before  the  death  of  Beaumont.^ 

The  Loyal  Suhje5l  was  the  fole  produdion  of 
Fletcher,  and  was  firft  reprefented  in  ^  year 
i6i8. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript, 
that  the  new  plays  which  Fletcher  had  brought  out 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  were  generally  prefented 
at  court  at  Chriftmas.  As  therefore  T^be  IjUmi 
Princefs^  The  Pilgrim,  and  7'be  IVild  Goofe  Chafe  aic 
found  among  the  court  exhibitions  of  the  year 
1 62 1,  we  need  not  hefitate  to  afcribe  thefe  pieces 
alfo  to  the  fame  poet.  The,  JVild  Goofe  Cbafit 
though  abfurdly  printed  under  the  joint  names  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  exprefsly  afcribed  xo 
the  latter  by  Lowin  and  Taylor,  the  adtorswho 
publiftied  it  in  1652.  The  Beggar's  Bujb^  being 
alfo  aded  at  court  in  1622,  was  probably  written 
by  Fletcher.  T^be  Tamer  tamed  is  exprefsly  calPd 
his  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  as  is  The  Mad  Lover  hf 
Sir  Afton  Cockain :  and  it  appears  from  the  ma- 
nufcript  fo  often  quoted  that  The  NighUfValhr 
and  Love's  Pilgrimage,  having  been  left  imperfeft 
by  Fletcher,  were  correded  and  finiftied  by  Shirley. 

I  have  now  given  an  account  of  nine  of  the 
pieces  in  which  Beaumont  appears  to  have  had  no 
Ihare;  and  fubjoin  a  lift  of  eleven  other  plays 
written  by  Fletcher,  (with  the  afliftance  of  Rowley 
in  one  only,)  precifely  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  licenfed  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels. 

'  A  Manufcript  copy  of  this  play  is  now  before  me*  marked 

1615. 
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1622.  May  i4»  he  produced  a  new  play  called, 
ne  Propbetefs. 

June  22,  The  Sea  Voyage.  This  piece  was 
aded  at  the  Globe. 

Odober  24,  The  Spani/b  Curate.    Afied 
at  ^lackfriars. 

1623.  Auguft  29,  The  Maid  of  the  Mill^  written 
by  Fletcher  and  Rowley;  aded  at  the 
Globe- 

Odober  17,  The  Devill  of  Dowgate,  or 
Ufury  put  to  ufe.  A<5led  by  the  king's  fer- 
vants.     This  piece  is  loft. 
Decemb.  6.  The  fVandering  Lovers i  aded 
at  Blackfriars.     This  piece  is  alio  loft. 

1624.  May  27,  A  Wife  for  a  Month.  Aded  by 
the  King's  fervants. 

Odob.  19.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife. 
1625-6.  January  22.  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
Aded  at  Blackfriars. 
Feb.  3.  The  Noble  Gentleman.    Aded  at 
the  fame  theatre. 
In  a  former  pa^e  an  account  has  been  given  of 
the  court-exhibitions  in  1622.    In  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert's Office-book  I  find  the  following  **  Note  of 
fuch  playes  as  were  aded  at  court  in  1623  and 
1624,"  which  confirms  what  I  have  fuggefted^  that 
the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  were  then  not  fo  much 
admired  as  thofe  of  the  poets  of  the  day. 

**  Upon  Michelmas  night  att  Hampton  courts 
The  Mayd  of  the  Mill  by  the  K.  Company. 

"  Upon  All  hollows  night  at  St.  James,  the  prince 
being  there  only.  The  Mayd  of  the  Mill  againe,  with 
reformations. 

«•  Upon  the  fifth  of  November  att  Whitehall, 
the  prince  being  there  only.  The  Gipfye^  by  the 
Cockpitt  company. 
"  Upon  St.  Stevens  daye,  the  king  and  prince 
Bb3 
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being  there.  The  Mayd  of  the  Mill  by  the  K.  com- 
pany.    Att  Whitehall. 

*«  Upon  St.  John's  night,  the  prince  only  being 
there.  The  Bondman  by  the  queene  [of  Bohemians] 
company.     Att  Whitehall. 

'^  Upon  Innocents  night,  falling  out  upon  a 
Sonday,  The  Buck  is  a  ibeif^  the  king  and  prince 
being  there.  By  the  kings  company.    At  Whitehall. 

"  Upon  New-years  night,  by  the  K.  company^ 
The  fVandering  Lovers,  the  prince  only  being  there. 
Att  Whitehall. 

**  Upon  the  Sonday  after,  beinge  the  4  of  Ja- 
nuary iSz^i  by  the  Queene  of  Bohemias  company, 
^be  Cbangelinge ;  the  prince  only  being  there.  Att 
Whitehall. 

"  Upon  Twelfe  Night,  the  malke  being  put  off^ 
More  dijfemblers  befides  IVornen^  by  the  kings  com* 
pany,  the  prince  only  being  there.    Att  Whitehall. 

"  To  the  Duchefs  of  Richmond,  in  the  kings 
abfence,  was  given  ^be  Winters  Tale,  by  the  K. 
company,  the  18  Janu.  1623.     Att  Whitehall. 

**  Upon  Ail-hollows  night,  1624,  the  king 
beinge  at  Roifton,  no  play. 

**  The  night  after,  my  Lord  Chamberlin  had 
Rule  a  wife  and  bave  a  wife  for  the  ladys,  by  the 
kings  company. 

"  Upon  St.  Stecvens  night,  the  prince  only 
being  there,  [was  adted]  Rule  a  wife  and  bave  a 
'^if€%  by  the  kmgs  company.     Att  Whitehall. 

"  Upon  St.  John's  night,  [the  prince]  and  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick  being  there,  Tbe  Vox,  by  the 
.     At  Whitehall. 

*•  Upon  Innocents  night,  the  fprincej  and  the 
duke  of  Brunfwyck  being  there,  Cupids  Revenge^ 

9  "  The  worft  play  that  ere  1  faw,"  fays  the  ^vrilcr  in  a  margiaal 
note* 
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l>y  the  Queen  of  Bohemians  Servants,  Att  White- 
hall. 1624. 

"  Upon  New-years  night,  the  prince  only  being 
there.  The  firft  part  of  Sir  John  Falflaff,  by  the 
king's  company.     Att  Whitehall,  1624. 

•*  Upon  Twelve  night,  the  Mafque  being  putt 
of,  and  the  prince  only  there,  Tu  ^oque,  by  the 
eocene  of  Bohemias  fervants.  Att  Whitehall, 
1624. 

"  Upon  the  Sonday  night  following,  being  the 
ninthe  of  January,  1624,  the  Mafque  was  per- 
fbrmd. 

"  On  Candlemas  night  the  2  February,  no  play, 
che  king  being  att  Newmarket,"  ^ 

From  the  time  when  Sir  Henry  Herbert  came 
into  the  office  of  the  Revels  to  1642,  when  the 
theatres  were  (hut  up,  his  Manufcript  docs  not 
furnilh  us  with  a  regular  account  of  the  plays  ex- 
hibited at  court  every  year.  Such,  however,  as  he 
has  given,  I  (hall  now  fubjofn,  together  with  a  few 
anecdotes  which  he  has  preferved,  relative  to  fome 
of  the  works  of  our  poet  and  the  dramatick  writers 
who  immediately  fucceeded  him. 

"  For  the  king's  players.  An  olde  playe  called 
IVinters  Tale,  formerly  allowed  of  by  Sir  George 
Bucke,  and  likcwyfe  by  mee  on  Mr.  Hemmings  his 
worde  that  there  was  nothing  prophane  added  or 
reformed,  thogh  the  allowed  booke  was  millinge; 
and  therefore  I  returned  it  without  a  fee,  this  19  of 
Auguft,  1623. 

"  For  the  king's  company.  The  Hiftorye  of  Henry 
the  Firft ^  written  by  Damport  [Davenport] ;  thi^ 
fo  April,  1624, — £.x.  o.  o. 

*  This  play  in  a  late  entty  on  the  Stationers'  books  was  afcribcJl 
by  a  fraudulent  bookfeller  to  Shakfpeare. 
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"  For  the  king's  company.  An  olde  play  called 
^be  Honejl  Mans  Fortune^  the  original!  being  loft, 
was  re-allowed  by  mee  at  Mr.  Taylor's  intreaty, 
and  on  condition  to  give  mee  a  booke  [The  Ar^ 
cadia},  this  8  Februa.  1624.*' 

The  manufcript  copy  of  The  Honeji  Man's  For^ 
tune  is  now  before  me,  and  is  dated  16 13.  It  was 
therefore  probably  the  joint  produdlion  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  This  piece  was  afted  at  the  Globe, 
and  the  copy  which  had  been  licenfed  by  Sir  George 
Buc,  was  without  doubt  deftroyed  by  the  fire  which 
confumed  that  theatre  in  the  year  1613.  '^^  *^- 
lowed  copy  of  T^be  Winter's  Tale  was  probably  de- 
ftroyed  at  the  fame  time. 

**  17  July,  1626.  [Received]  from  Mr.  Hem- 
mings  for  a  courtelie  done  him  about  their  Black** 
friers  hous, — f.'^.  o.  o. 

"  [Received]  from  Mr.  Hemming,  in  their 
company's  name,  to  forbid  the  playing  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  plays,  to  the  Red  Bull  Company,  this  11 
of  April  1,  1627, — >C*5*  o.  o. 

"  This  day,  being  the  11  of  Janu.  1630,  I  did 
refufe  to  allow  of  a  play  of  Meflinger's,'  becaufe 

3  Maffinger's  Duht  of  Millante  and  Virgin  Martyr  were  printed  In 
1623.  It  appears  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  thtt 
liis  other  plays  were  produced  in  the  following  order : 

^bt  Bondman^  Dec.  3,  1 623.  Afted  at  the  Cockpit  in  Dniiy 
Lane. 

The  Renegado^  or  tbe  Gentleman  of  Venice ^  April  ly,  i624«  AAed 
at  the  Cockpitt. 

^be  Parliament  of  Love,  Nov.  3,  1624.  A&td  at  the  Codqpiti 
Of  this  play  the  lail  four  adls  are  yet  extant  in  manufcript. 

Tbe  Stanijb  Viceroy y  a^ted  in  1 624.     This  play  is  loft. 

^e  Roman  ABor^  Odober  ii,  1626.  Adted  by  the  king'i 
company. 

Tbe  Judge,  June  6,  1627.  Aftcd  by  the  king's  company.  Thii 
play  is  loft. 

Tbc  Great  Duke  was  licenfed  for  the  Queen's  Servants,  Joljr  i» 
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itt  did  contain  dangerous  matter,  as  the  depofing 
of  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal,  by  Philip  the  [Se- 
condj  and  ther  being  a  peace  fworen  twixte  the 

l6^^•  This  was,  I  apprehend,  Tbt  Great Dmie  of  /^lv«f^,  which 
was  aded  by  that  company. 

The  Honmr  of  Women  was  licenfed  May  6,  1 628.  I  fufpedl  that 
diis  was  the  original  name  of  The  Maid  of  Honour^  which  was 
printed  in  1 63 1 ,  though  not  entered  for  the  ftage  in  Sir  Henijr 
Heibert's  book. 

The  Pi3are,  Jane  8,  1 629.     Aded  by  the  king's  company. 
Mhterva's  Sacrifice^  Nov.  3,  1629.     Afted  by  the  king's  com- 
pany.    This  play  is  loft. 

The  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  March  ii,  i630-3i«  Adlcd  by  the 
kinflfs  company* 

Believe  asjou  lift.  May  7,  1 63 1.  Aded  by  the  king's  compaiqr* 
This  play  is  loft. 

The  Unfortunate  Pietj,  June  13,  1631.  Aded  by  the  king's 
OOBmny*     This  play  is  loft. 

ne  Fatal  Dfywry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  licenied  for  the 
ftage  under  that  title,  but  was  printed  in  1632.  It  was  aded  by 
the  king's  company. 

The  Ciij  Madam,  May  25,  1632.  Aded  by  the  king's  com- 
pMiy. 

J  teenv  Way  to  pay  old  Debts  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  licenied 
for  the  ftage,  but  was  printed  in  Nov.  1632. 

The  Guardian  was  licenfed,  Oftob.  31,  1633.  AAed  by  the 
king's  company. 

The  Tragedy  of  Cleander,  May  7,  1634.  Aftcd  by  the  king's 
company.     This  play  is  loft. 

A  Very  Woman ,  June  6,  1634.     Afted  by  the  king's  company* 

The  Orator,  Jan.  10,  1634-5.  Adled  by  the  king's  company. 
This  play  is  loft. 

The  Bajhful  Lanier,  May  9,  1636.  Afted  by  the  king's  com« 
pwiy. 

The  King  and  the  SubjeB,  June  c,  1638.  Adled  by  the  fame 
company.  This  title.  Sir  Henry  Herbert  fays,  was  changed.  I 
fofped  it  was  new  nanoed  The  Tyrant.     The  play  is  loft. 

Alexin:,  or  the  Chafie  Lwer,  Sept.  25,  1639.  Adlcd  by  the 
king's  company. 

The  Fair  Anchorefs  of  Paujilippo,  Jan.  26,  1 639-40.  Aftcd  by 
the  king's  company. 

Several  other  pieces  by  this  author  were  formerly  in  pofleflion  of 
John  Warburton,  Efq.  Somerfet  Herald,  but  I  know  not  when  thev 
were  written.  Their  titles  are,  Antonio  and  Fallia,  The  Woman  t 
Plot,  Philenxa  and  Hippolita,  Tafie  and  Welcome^ 
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kings  of  England  and  Spa7ne.  I  had  my  fee  nou 
withftandinge,  which  belongs  to  mc  for  reading 
itt  over,  and  ought  to  be  brought  always  with  the 
booke. 

"  Received  of  Knight/  for  allowing  of  Ben  John- 
fons  play  called  Humours  reconciled,  or  ibe  Magnetick 
Lady,  to  bee  adled,  this  12th  of  Odiob.  i632» 
£.2.  o.  o. 

•*  1 8  Nov.  1632.  In  the  play  of  Tbe  Ball^wnU 
ten  by  Sherley/  and  adled  by  the  Queens  players^ 


4  The  book-keeper  of  Blackfriars'  playhoufe.  The  date  of  dn 
piece  of  Ben  Jonfon  has  hitherto  been  anafcertainci.  Immeduadlf 
after  this  entry  is  another,  which  accounts  for  the  defed  of  fevcnl 
leaves  in  the  edition  of  Lord  Brooke's  Poems,  1633  :  "  Reccifed 
from  Henry  Seyle  for  allowinge  a  booke  of  verjcs  of  my  kid 
firooksy  entitled  Religion,  Humane  Learning,  Warr,  and  Honor, 
this  17  of  Od^ober  1632,  in  mony,  /.i.  0.0:  in  books  to  the 
value  of  ^.i.  4.  o." — In  all  the  publifhed  copies  twenty  leiveioi 
the  fubjed  of  Religion,  are  wanting,  having  been  cancelled,  pro* 
bably  by  the  order  of  Archbiftinp  Laud. 

The  fubfequent  entry  afcertains  the  date  of  Cowley's  arUdt 
produflion : 

"  More  of  Seyle,  for  allowinge  of  two  other  fmall  peeoa  of 
verfes  for  the  prefs,  done  by  a  boy  of  this  town  called  Cowlit^ 
at  the  fame  time,  ^.o.  10.  o." 

^  Such  of  the  pla^s  of  Shirley  as  were  rcgiftcred  by  Sir  Hcniy 
Herbert,  were  licenfed  in  the  following  order  : 

Lcvf  7'rich,  ix:i.'b  C-^mplementSy  Feh.  lO,   1624.-5* 

Mayds  Rt-^i^engfy  Feb.  9,  1625-6. 

The  Brothers,  Nor.  4,   1 626. 

7lf  Witty  fair  One,  Oftob.  3,   1628. 

The  Faithful  Sen-ant,  Nov.  3,   1629, 

The  TraytTT,  May  4,   1631. 

The  Dfiie,  May  17,  1 63 1 . 

Lwes  Crneltj,  Nov.  14,   1 63 1. 

The  Chaigcs,  Jan.  10,  1631- 2. 

Hjde  Park,  April  20,   1632. 

'-The  Ball,  Nov.  16,   1632. 

The  Beauties,  Jan.  21,   1632-3. 

The  Teung  Admiral,  July  3,   1 633. 

The  Gamrfter,  Nov.  11,  1633* 

Ihe  Example,  June  Z\,  i634« 
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thcr  were  divers  perfonated  fo  naturally,  both  of 
lords  and  others  of  the  court,  that  I  took  it  ill,  and 
would  have  forbidden  the  play,  but  that  Biftoii 
fChriftopher  Becfton]  promifte  many  things  which 
I  found  faulte  withall  Ihould  be  left  out,  and  that 
he  would  not  fufFcr  it  to  be  done  by  the  poett  any 
more,  who  deferves  to  be  punilht;  and  the  firft 
that  offends  in  this  kind,  of  poets  or  players,  Ihall 
be  fure  of  publique  punilhment. 

"  R.  for  allowinge  of  J'be  Tale  of  the  Tubb,  Vitra 
Hoop's  parte  wholly  ftrucke  out,  and  the  motion 
of  the  tubb,  by  commande  from  my  lord  cham- 
berlin ;  exceptions  being  taken  againft  it  by  Inigo 
Jones^  furveyor  of  the  kings  workes,  as  a  perfonal 
injury  unto  him.     May  7,  1633, — jC-^*  ^*  ^•'* 

In  this  piece,  of  which  the  precife  date  was 
hitherto  unknown,  Vitru  Hoop,  i.  e.  Fitruvius  Hoop, 
undoubtedly  was  intended  to  reprefent  Inigo  Jones. 

••  The  comedy  called  The  Tonge  Admirall,  being 
free  from  oaths,  prophanefs,  or  obfceanes,  hath 
given  mee  much  delight  and  fatisfaftion  in  the 
readinge,  and  may  ferve  for  a  patterne  to  other 
poetts,  not  only  for  the  bet t ring  of  maners  and 
language,  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality, 
which  hath  received  fome  brufhings  of  late. 

"  When  Mr.  Sherley  hath  read  this  approbation. 


TheOpportUftitj,  Nov.  29,   1634. 

^b^  Coronation t  Feb.  6,   1634-5- 

Cbaboty  Admiral  of  France,  April  29,  1635. 

The  Lady  of  Plea  jure  y  Oftob.  15,   1 63  5. 

The  Dukes  Mijlrejs,  Jan.  18,   iS^^'^* 

The  Royal  Mfljhr,  April  23,   163S. 

The  Gentleman  of  Vemf,  30  Odob.  1 639. 

Rofaniay  I  June,   1640. 

The  Impoflor,  Nov.  I  o,  1 640. 

The  Politique  Father,  May  26,   1 64 1. 

The  Cardinally  Nov.  25,   1 641. 

TbeSiJiers,  April  26,  1642. 
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I  know  it  will  encourage  him  to  purfue  this  bene* 
ficial  and  cleanly  way  of  poetry^  and  when  otha 
poetts  heare  and  fee  his  good  fuccefs^  I  am  confi- 
dent they  will  imitate  the  original  for  their  own 
credit,  and  make  fuch  copies  in  this  harmless  way, 
as  fhall  fpeak  them  mafters  in  their  art,  at  the  fiiil 
fight,  to  all  judicious  fpedators.  It  may  be  aded 
this  3  July,  1633. 

^*  I  have  entered  this  allowance,  for  dire&ion  to 
my  fucceffor,  and  for  example  to  all  poetts>  that 
fliall  write  after  the  date  hereof. 

"  Received  of  Bifton,  for  an  ould  play  called 
Hymens  Holliday,  newly  revived  at  their  houfc,  be- 
ing a  play  given  unto  him  for  my  ufe,  this  1 5  Aug. 
1633,  £.3.  o.  o.  Received  of  him  for  fome  alte- 
rations in  it,  £.1.  o.  o. 

*'  Mcetinge  with  him  at  the  ould  exchange,  he 

fjave  my  wife  a  payre  of  gloves,  that  coft  him  at 
eaft  twenty  Ihillings. 

"  Upon  a  fecond  petition  of  the  players  to  the 
High  Commiflion  court,  wherein  they  did  race 
right  in  my  care  to  purge  their  plays  of  all  oifcnfe, 
my  lords  Grace  of  Canterbury  beftowed  many 
Words  upon  mee,  and  difcharged  mce  of  any  blame, 
and  layd  the  whole  fault  of  their  play  called  fbi 
Mag7tetick  Lady^  upon  the  players.  This  happened 
the  24  of  Odlob.  1633,  at  Lambeth.  In  their  firft 
petition  they  would  have  excufed  themfelves  on 
mec  and  the  poett." 

"  On  Saterday  the  17th  of  Novemb.*  being  the 
Queens  birth  day,  Richarde  the  Tbirde  was  adted  by 
the  K.  players  at  St.  James,  wher  the  king  and 
quecne  were  prefent,  it  being  the  firft  play  the 

'•  This  is  a  miftake.  It  (hould  be  the  i6th  of  November.  She 
was  born  Nov.  1 6,  1 609. 

3 
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queene  fawe  fince  her  M.^*  delivery  of  the  Duke 
of  York.     1633. 

"  On  tufday  the  19th  of  November,  being  the 
king's  birth-day.  The  Tong  Admirall  was  aAed  ac 
St.  James  by  the  queen's  players,  and  likt  by  the 
K.  and  Queen. 

*•  The  Kings  players  fent  mee  an  ould  booke  of 
Fletchers  called  The  Loyal  SubjeS^  formerly  allowed 
bjr  Sir  George  Bucke,  16  Novemb.  161 8,  which 
according  to  their  defire  and  agreement  I  did  pe« 
rufe,  and  with  fome  reformations  allowed  of,  the 
13  of  Nov.  1633,  for  which  they  fent  mee  accord^* 
ing  to  their  promife  £.1.  o.  o.' 

•*  On  tufday  night  at  Saint  James,  the  26  of 
Novemb.  1633,  was  aded  before  the  King  and 
Queene,  ^e  Taminge  of  the  Shrew.     Likt. 

*•  On  thurfday  night  at  St.  James,  the  28  of 
Novemb.  1633,  was  aded  before  the  King  and 
Queene,  The  Tamer  Tamd,  made  by  Fletcher.  Very 
well  likt. 

«'  On  tufday  night  at  Whitehall  the  10  of  Dc- 
cemb.  1633,  was  aded  before  the  King  and  Queen, 
The  Loyal  Stibjeily  made  by  Fletcher,  and  very  well 
likt  by  the  king. 

"  On  Monday  night  the  16  of  December,  1633, 
at  Whitehall  was  adted  before  the  King  and  Queen, 
Hymens  Holliday  or  Cupids  FegarySy  an  ould  play  of 
Rowleys.     Likte. 

"  On  Wenfday  night  the  firft  of  January,  1633, 
Cymbeline  was  adled  at  Court  by  the  Kings  players. 
Well  likte  by  the  kinge. 

"  On  Monday  night  the  fixth  of  January  and  the 
Twelfe  Night,  was  prcfented  at  Denmark-houfe, 
before  the  King  and  Queene,  Fletchers  paftorall 


'  In  the  margin  the  writer  a.Ms — *•  The  firft  ould  play  fent  mec 
to  be  perufcd  by  the  K.  player^." 
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called  The  Faithfull  Shepbeardejfe^  in  the  clothes  the 
Queene  had  given  Taylor  the  yearc  before  of  her 
owne  paflorall. 

"  The  fcenes  were  fitted  to  the  paftorall,  and 
made,  by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  great  chamber, 

1633- 
"  This  morning  being  the  9th  of  January,  1633, 

the  kinge  was  pleasd  to  call  mee  into  his  widi- 
drawinge  chamber  to  the  windowc,  wher  he  went 
pver  all  that  I  had  croflie  in  Davenants  play-booke, 
and  allowing  o{ faith  ^n^  flight  to  bee  afleverations 
only,  and  no  oathes,  markt  them  to  ftande,  and 
ibme  other  few  things,  but  in  the  greater  part 
allowed  of  my  reformations.  This  was  done  upcns 
a  complaint  of  Mr.  Endymion  Porters  in  De- 
cember. 

"  The  kinge  is  pleasd  to  take/^/Vifr,  deatbyfii^U 
for  afleverations,  and  no  oaths,"  to  which  I  doe 
humbly  fubmit  as  my  mailers  judgment;  but  under 
favour  conceive  them  to  be  oaths,  and  enter  them 
here,  to  declare  my  opinion  and  fubmiflion. 

"  The  10  of  January,  1633,  ^  returned  unto  Mr. 
Davenant  his  play-booke  of  l^be  Witts^  correded 
by  the  kinge. 

"  The  kinge  would  not  take  the  booke  at  Mr. 
Porters  hands i  but  commanded  him  to  bring  it 
unto  mee,  which  he  did,  and  likewife  commanded 
Davenant  to  come  to  me  for  it,  as  I  believe; 
otherwifc  he  would  not  have  byn  fo  civill. 

"  ^be  Guardian^  a  play  of  Mr.  Meflengers,  was 
a(5(ed  at  court  on  Sunday  the  12  January,  1633,  bf 
the  Kings  players,  and  well  likte. 

•  In  a  fmall  traft  of  the  laft  age,  of  which  I  have  forgot  the 
title,  \icarc  toKi  ihat  Charles  the  kconJ,  being  reprimanded  by 
one  of  his  bilhops  for  frequently  introducing  profane  oaths  in  his 
difcourfe,  defended  hi nafelf  by  fa ving«  *<  Your  martyr  fvi'ore  twice 
inorc  than  I  do." 
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**  ^be  Tale  of  the  Tub  was  adled  on  tufday  night 
at  Court,  the  14  Janua.  1633,  by  the  Quecnes 
players,  and  not  likte. 

**  The  fyintcrs  Tale  was  aded  on  thurfday  night 
9X  Court,  the  16  Janu«  1633,  by  the  K.  players,  and 
likt. 

•*  The  lyitts  was  adtcd  on  tufday  night  the  28 
January,  1633,  ^^  Court,  before  the  Kinge  and 
Queene.  Well  likt.  It  had  a  various  fate  on  the 
ftage,  and  at  court,  though  the  kinge  commended 
the  language,  but  diflikt  the  plott  and  chara&ers. 

**  The  Nigbt-ivalkers  was  a&ed  on  thurfday  night 
^c  30  Janu.  1633,  at  Court,  before  the  King  and 
Queen.  Likt  as  a  merry  play.  Made  by  Fletcher.^ 

"  The  Inns  of  court  gentlemen  prefcntcd  their 
mafque  at  court,  before  the  kinge  and  queene,  the 
3  February,  1633,  and  performed  it  \ctY  welK 
Their  (hew  through  the  ftreets  was  glorious,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  triumph. — Mr.  Surveyor  Jones 
invented  and  made  the  fcene;  Mr.  Sherley  the 
poett  made  the  profc  and  verfe. 
-  "  On  thurfday  night  the  6  of  Fcbru.  1633,  ?i6r 
Camefter  was  aded  at  Courts  made  by  Sherley,  out 
of  a  plot  of  the  king's,  given  him  by  mee;  and 
well  likte.  The  king  fayd  it  was  the  bed  play  he 
had  fecn  for  feven  years. 

"  On  Shrovetufday  night,  the  18  of  February, 
^(>ZZ^  ^^  Kinge  dande  his  Mafque,  accompanied 
with  1 1  lords,  and  attended  with  10  pages.  It  was 
the  noblcft  mafque  of  my  time  to  this  day,  the  beft 
poctrye,  beft  fccnes,  and  the  beft  habitts.  The 
kinge  and  queene  were  \cry  well  pleasd  with  my 
fervice,  and  the  Q^was  pleasd  to  tell  mee  before 

'  In  a  former  paije  the  following  entry  is  found  : 
"  For  a  piay  of  rktchcrs  corrected  by  ^:heriey,  called  The  Night 
V^allers,  the  ii  May,  1633,  ;^.2.  o.  o.  For  the  qu ten's  player*," 
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the  king»  '  Pour  les  habits^  elle  n*avoit  jamais  rien 
vcu  de  li  brave* 

"  Bujfy  d*Amboife  was  playd  by  the  king's  playcn 
on  Eafter-monday  night,  at  the  Cockpitt  in  court. 

**  ^be  Paftorall  was  playd  by  the  king's  playen 
on  Eafter-tufday  night,  at  the  Cockpitt  in  court. 

"  I  committed  Cromes,  a  broker  in  Loi^e  Lane, 
the  16  of  Febru.  1634,  to  the  Marlhalley,  for  lend- 
ing a  church-robe  with  the  name  of  Jesus  upon  it 
to  the  players  in  Salifbury  Court,  to  prelcnt  a 
Flamen,  a  prieft  of  the  heathens.  Upon  his  petition 
of  fubmimon,  and  acknowledgment  of  his  faulte, 
I  releasd  him,  the  17  Febr.  1634. 

"  The  Second  part  of  Arviragus  and  PbilicU 
playd  at  court  the  16  Febru.  1635,  with  great  ap- 
probation of  K.  and  Queene. 

'«  The  Silent  Woman  playd  at  Court  of  St.  Jama 
on  thurfday  y«  18  Febr.  1635. 

•*  On  Wenfday  the  23  of  Febru.  1635,  the  Prince 
d* Amours  gave  a  mafquc  to  the  Prince  Elediorand 
his  brother,  in  the  Middle  Temple,  whcr  the 
Queene  was  pleafd  to  grace  the  entertaynmcnt  by 
putting  of  majefty  to  putt  on  a  citizens  habitt,  and 
to  fett  upon  the  fcaffold  on  the  right  hande  amongft 
her  fubjedls. 

•*  The  queene  was  attended  in  the  like  habitts 
by  the  Marques  Hamilton,  the  Countefs  of  Dcn- 
bighe,  the  Countefs  of  Holland,  and  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Feildinge,  Mrs.  Baffe,  the  law-woman,* 
leade  in  this  royal  citizen  and  her  company. 

**  The  Earic  of  Holland,  the  Lord  Goringc, 
Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Jermyn,  were  the  men  that 
attended. 

•*  The   Prince  Elcdor   fatt   in  the  midft,  his 


*  1.  e.  the  woman  who  had  the  care  of  the  hall  belooging  to  the 
Middle  Temple. 
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brother  Robert  on  the  right  hand  of  him,  and  the 
Prince  d' Amours  on  the  left. 

**  The  Mafque  was  very  well  performd  in  the 
dances,  fcenes,  cloathinge,  and  mulique,  and  the 
Queene  was  pieasd  to  tell  mee  at  her  going  away, 
that  (he  liked  Tt  very  well. 

«  WniiariLlufe} "™^^*^  '^^  "^"^^l"^* 
"  Mr.  Cor fei lies  made  the  fcenes. 

"  Loves  Aftergame^  played  at  St.  James  by  the 
Salilbury  Court  players,  the  24  of  Feb.  1635. 

"  T!be  Dukes  Mijlres  played  at  St.  James  the  22 
of  Feb.  1635.     Made  by  Sherley. 

'*  The  fame  day  at  Whitehall  I  acquainted  king 
Charles,  my  matter,  with  the  danger  of  Mr.  Hunts 
ficknefs,  and  moved  his  Majefty,  in  cafe  he  dyed, 
that  he  would  bee  pieasd  to  give  mee  leave  to 
commend  a  fitt  man  to  fucceede  him  in  his  place 
of  Yeoman  of  the  Revells. 

"  The  kinge  tould  mee,  that  till  then  he  knew 
not  that  Will  Hunt  held  a  place  in  the  Revells. 
To  my  requeft  he  was  pieasd  to  give  mee  this 
anfwer.  Well,  fays  the  king,  I  will  not  difpofe  of 
it,  or  it  fliall  not  be  difpofed  of,  till  I  heare  you. 
IpJlffimis  verbis.  Which  I  enter  here  as  full  of 
grace,  and  for  my  better  remembrance,  finfe  my 
mailer's  cujlom  affords  not  Jo  many  words ^  nor/oj/gni^ 
ficant. 

"  The  28  Feb.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle 
playd  by  the  Qj^  men  at  St.  James. 

'*  The  firfl:  and  fecond  part  oi  Arviragus  and 
Pbilicia  were  acfted  at  the  Cockpitt,  [Whitehall] 
before  the  Kinge  and  Queene,  the  Prince,  and 

*  The  Proxy  t  or  L<Fvei  Aftergame^  was  produced  at  the  theatre  at 
SalUbury-court^  November  24,  1634. 

Vol.  II.  C  c 
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Prince  Elcdor,  the  i8  and  19  Aprill,  1636,  being 
monday  and  tufday  in  Eaftcr  wcelce. 

«'  At  the  increafe  of  the  nlague  to  4  within  the 
citty  and  54  in  all. — This  day  the  12  May,  16361 
I  received  a  warrant  from  my  lord  Chamberlin  for 
the  fupprefling  of  playes  and  (hews,  and  at  the 
fame  time  delivered  my  feverali  warrants  to  George 
Wilfon  for  the  four  companys  of  players,  to  be 
ferved  upon  them. 

**  At  Hampton  Court,  1636. 

^*  The  firft  part  of  Arviragus,  Monday  After- 
noon, 26  Decemb. 

"  The  fecond  part  of  Arviragus,  tufday  27  De- 
cemb. 

"  Love  and  Honour,  on  New-years  night,  fon- 
day. 

"  ^be  Elder  Brother,  on  thurfday  the  5  Janua« 

•*  Tbe  Kinge  and  no  Ksnge,  on  tufday  y«  10  Janua. 

"  The  Royal  Slave,  on  thurfday  the  12  of  Janu. 
— Oxford  play>  written  by  Cartwright.  The  king 
gave  him  forty  pounds. 

*•  Rollo,  the  24  Janu. 

"  yulius  Ce/ar,  at  St.  James,  the  31  Janu.  1636. 

**  Cupides  Revenge,  at  St.  James,  by  Beefton^s 
boyes,  the  7  Febru. 

"  A  Wife  for  a  monthe,  by  the  K.  players,  at  St. 
James,  the  9  Febru. 

'*  Wit  without  money,  by  the  B.  boyes  at  St.  James, 
|hc  14  Feb. 

"  T^he  Governor,  by  the  K.  players,  at  St.  James, 
the  17  Febru.  1636. 

*«  Pbilafler,  by  the  K.  players,  at  St.  James, 
fiirov-tufday,  the  21  Febru.  1636. 

**  On  thurfday  morning  the  23  of  February  the 
bill  of  the  plague  made  the  number  at  forty  fourc^ 
upon  which  dccreafe  the  king  gave  the  players  their 
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liberty,   and  they  began  the  24  February  1636. 
[1636-7.] 

"  The  plague  cncreafinge,  the  players  laye  ftill 
untill  the  2  of  Odlober,  when  they  had  leave  to 
play. 

**  Mr.  Beefton  was  commanded  to  make  a  com- 
pany of  boyes,  and  began  to  play  at  the  Cockpitt 
ivith  them  the  fame  day. 

"  I  difpofed  of  Perkins,  Sumner,  Sherlock  and 
Turner,  to  Sallbury  Court,  and  joynd  them  with 
the  bell  of  that  company. 

"  Received  of  Mr.  Lowens  for  my  paines  about^ 
Meflinger's  play  called  The  King  and  the  Subjeff, 
2  June,  1638,  £.  I.  o.  o. 

**  The  name  of  57?^  King  and  the  SubjeS  is  altered^ 
and  I  allowed  the  play  to  bee  acfted,  the  reforma- 
tions moft  ftridlly  obferved,  and  not  otherwife,  the 
5th  of  June,  1638. 

"  At  Greenwich  the  4  of  June,  Mr.  W.  Murray, 
gave  mee  power  from  the  king  to  allowe  of  the 
play,  and  tould  me  that  hee  would  warant  it. 

••  Monrs  ?  \Vcc*lc  rayfe  fupplies  what  ways  we  pleafe, 

'*  And  force  you  to  fubfcribc  to  blanks,  in  which 

••  We'lc  muld  you  as  wee  (hall  ihinke  fitt.     The  Caefan 

"  In  Rome  were  wife,  acknowledgingc  no  lawcs 

•*  But  what  their  fwcrds  did  ratifyc,  the  wives 

••  And  daughters  of  the  fenators  bowinge  to 

*•  Their  wills,  as  deities/'  &c. 

"  This  is  a  pecce  taken  out  of  Phillip  Meflingers 
play,  called  The  King  and  the  SubjcEl^  and  enterd 
here  for  ever  to  bee  remcmberd  by  my  ^oxv  and 
thofe  that  caft  their  eyes  on  it,  in  honour  of  Kinge 
Charles,  my  mafter,  who,  readinge  over  the  play  at 
Newmarket,  fet  his  markc  upon  the  place  with 
his  owne  hande,  and  in  thes  words : 

*  T^bis  is  too  injolenty  and  to  bee  changed.^ 
C  c  2 
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"  Note,  that  the  poett  makes  it  the  fpcech  of 
a  king,  Don  Pedro  king  of  Spayne,  and  fpoken  to 
his  fubjefts. 

"  On  thurfday  the  9  of  Aprill,  1640,  my  Lord 
Chamberlen  bcftow'd  a  play  on  the  Kinge  and 
Quecnc,  call'd  CUodora^  ^eene  of  Arragon^  made 
by  my  cozen  Abington.  It  was  performd  by  my 
lords  (ervants  out  of  his  own  family,  and  his 
charge  in  the  cloathes  and  fceanes,  which  were  very 
riche  and  curious.     In  the  hall  at  Whitehall. 

*'  The  king  and  queene  commended  the  generall 
entcrtaynment,  as  very  well  aded,  and  well  fee 
out. 

It  was  adled  the  fecond  tyme  in  the  fame  place 
before  the  king  and  queene. 

*♦  At  Eafter  1640,  the  Princes  company  went 
to  the  Fortune,  and  the  Fortune  company  to  the 
Red  Bull. 

•*  On  Monday  the  4  May,  1 640,  William  Beeflon 
was  taken  by  a  meflenger,  and  committed  to  the 
Marlhalfcy,  by  my  Lord  Chamberlcns  warant,  for 
playingc  a  playe  without  licenfc.  The  lame  day 
the  company  at  the  Cockpitt  was  commanded  by 
my  Lord  Chamberlcns  warant  to  forbcare  playingc, 
for  playingc  when  they  were  forbidden  by  mee, 
and  for  other  difobediencc,  and  laye  llill  monday, 
tufday,  and  wenfday.  On  thurfday  at  my  Lord 
Chamberlcns  entreaty  I  gave  them  their  liberty,  and 
upon  their  petition  of  fubmilfion  fubfcribed  by 
the  players,  I  reftored  them  to  their  liberty  on 
thurfday. 

'•  The  play  I  cald  for,  and,  forbiddinge  the  play- 
ingc of  it,  keepe  the  booke,  becaufe  it  had  relation 
to  the  paflages  of  the  K.s  journey  into  the  Northc, 
and  was  complaynd  of  by  his  M.^y*  to  mee,  with 
commande  to  punifhe  the  offenders. 
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*'  On  Twelfc  Night,  1641,  the  prince  had  a 
play  called  The  Scornful  Lady^  at  the  Cockpitt,  but 
the  kinge  and  queene  were  not  there ;  and  it  was 
the  only  play  acted  at  courte  in  the  whole  Chrift- 
mas. 

•'  [1642.  June.]  Received  of  Mr.  Kirke,  for  a 
new  play  which  I  burnte  for  the  ribaldry  and  of- 
fenfe  that  was  in  it,  £.1,.  o.  o. 

"  Received  of  Mr.  Kirke  for  another  new  play 
called  T^be  Irijbe  Rebellion^  the  8  June,  1642, 
£.1.  o.  o. 

"  Here  ended  my  allowance  of  plaies,  for  the 
war  began  in  Aug.  1642." 

Sir  William  D'Avenant,  we  have  already  feen,* 
about  fixteen  months  after  the  death  of  Ben  Jon- 
fbn,  obtained  from  his  majefty  (Dec.  13,  1638,)  a 
grant  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  perann. 
which  he  enjoyed  as  poet  laureat  till  his  death.  In 
the  following  year  (March  26,  1639.}  ^  patent 
pafTed  the  great  fcal  authorizing  him  to  ere<5t  a 
playhoufe,  which  was  then  intended  to  have  been 
built  behind  T^be  Tbree  Kings  Ordinary  in  Fleet- 
ftrcct :  but  this  fcheme  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution. I  find  from  a  Manufcript  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office,  that  after  the  death  of  Chrifto- 
phcr  Beefton,  Sir  W.  D'Avenant  was  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (June  27,  1639,)  "  Gover- 
nor of  the  King  and  Queens  company  adling  at 
the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  during  the  leafe  which 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beefton,  alias  Hutchefon,  hath  or 
doth  hold  in  the  faid  houfe:"  and  I  fuppofe  he 
appointed  her  fon  Mr.  William  Beefton  his  deputy, 
for  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  office-book,  he  ap- 
pears for  a  ftiort  time  to  have  had  the  management 
of  that  theatre. 

*  Vol.1.  [Note*,  on  2J\ic\t  Shak/peare^  Ford,  and  Jon/on,^ 
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In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1659,  ^^"^^  months 
before  the  Reftoration  of  K.  Charles  II.  the  theatres^ 
\i^hich  had  been  fuppreffed  during  the  ufurpation^ 
began  to  revive,  and  feveral  plays  were  performed 
at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's-ftrect,  in  that  and  the 
following  year,  before  the  return  of  the  king.    In 
June  1660,   three  companies  feem  to  have  been 
formed ;  that  already  mentioned  ;  one  under  Mr. 
William  Beefton  in  Salilbury-court,  and  one  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Drury-lane  under  Mr.  Rhodes,  who 
had  been  wardrobe-keeper  at  the  theatre  in  Blacks 
friars  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  ftill  retained  his  office  of 
Maftcr  of  the  Revels,  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
thefe  companies  the  fame  emoluments  which  he 
had  formerly  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  plays ; 
but  after  a  long  ftruggle,  and  after  having  brought 
feveral  adlions  at  law  againft  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant,  Mr.  Betterton,  Mr.  Mohun,  and  others,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquifh  his  claims,  and  his  office 
ceafcd  to  be  attended  with  either  authority  or  profit. 
It  received  its  death  wound  from  a  grant  from 
King  Charles  II.  under  the  privy  fi^net,  Auguft  21, 
1660,  authorizing  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew,  one  of 
the  grooms  of  his  Majefty's  bedchamber,  and  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  to  eredl  two  new  playhoufes 
and  two  new  companies,  of  which  they  were  to 
have  the  regulation;   and  prohibiting  any  other 
theatrical  reprefentation  in  London,  Weftminfter, 
or  the  fuburbs,  but  thofe  exhibited  by  the  faid  two 
companies. 

Among  the  papers  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  feveral 
are  preferved  relative  to  his  difputed  claim,  feme 
of  which  I  (hall  herc.infert  in  their  order,  as  con- 
taining fome  curious  and  hitherto  unknown  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  ftage  at  this  time,  ^nd 
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alfo  as  illuftrative  of  its  hiftory  at  a  precedent 
period. 

I. 

''  For  Mr.  William  Bcefton. 

"  Whereas  the  allowance  of  plays,  the  ordering 
of  players  and  playmakers,  and  the  permiffion  for 
creding  of  playhoufes,  hath,  time  out  of  mindc 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  con- 
trary, belonged  to  the  Matter  of  his  Ma.^"  office 
of  the  Revells;  And  whereas  Mr.  William  Beefton 
hath  defired  authority  and  lycence  from  mee  to 
continue  the  houfe  called  Salifbury  Court  playhoufe 
in  a  playhoufe,  which  was  formerly  built  and 
ereded  into  a  playhoufe  by  the  permiffion  and 
lyccnce  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Revells. 

'*  Thefe  are  therefore  by  virtue  of  a  grant  under 
the  great  feal  of  England,  and  of  the  conllant 
pradlice  thereof,  to  continue  and  conllitute  the 
(aid  houfe  called  Salifbury  Court  playhoufe  into  a 
playhoufe,  and  to  authorize  and  lycence  the  faid 
Mr.  Beeflon  to  fett,  lett,  or  ufe  it  for  a  playhoufe^ 
wherein  comedies,  tragedies,  tragicomedies,  paf- 
toralls,  and  interludes,  may  be  adled.  Provided 
that  noef)erfons  be  admitted  to  adl  in  the  faid  play- 
houfe but  fuch  as  (hall  be  allowed  by  the  Mafter 
of  his  Ma.^**^'  office  of  the  Revells.  Given  under 
my  hand  and  feale  at  the  office  of  the  Revells, 
this '• 

[This  paper  appears  to  be  only  a  copy,  and  is 
not  dated  nor  ftgned;  ending  as  above.  I  believe, 
it  was  written  in  June  1660.  J 
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II. 

"  To  the  kings  moft  excellent  Majefty. 
"  The  humble  Petition  of  John  Rogers^ 

•*  Moft  humbly  fheweth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  at  the  beginning  of  the 
late  calamitys  loft  thereby  his  whole  eftate,  and 
during  the  warr  fufteyned  much  detriment  and 
imprifonment,  and  loft  his  limbs  or  the  ufc  there- 
of; who  ferved  his  Excellency  the  now  Lord  Gc- 
neral^  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  performed 
good  and  faithfull  fervice;  in  confideration  whereof 
and  by  being  foe  much  decreapitt  as  not  to  adl  any 
more  in  the  wars,  his  Excellency  was  fiivourably 
pleafed,  for  your  petitioners  future  fubfiftancc  widi- 
out  being  further  burthenfome  to  this  kingdom^  or 
to  your  Majefty  for  a  penfion,  to  grant  him  a  tol- 
leration  to  eredl  a  playhoufe  or  to  have  a  Iharc  out 
of  them  already  toUerated,  your  petitioner  thereby 
undertaking  to  fupprefs  all  riots,  tumults,  or  mo- 
leftations  that  may  thereby  arife.  And  for  that 
the  faid  graunt  remains  impcrfedl  unlefs  corro- 
borated by  your  majefty. 

"  He  therefore  humbly  implores  your  moft 
facred  Majefty,  in  tender  compaftion,  out 
of  your  kingly  clemency  to  confirm  unto 
him  a  ftiare  out  of  the  profitts  of  the 
faid  playhoufes,  or  fuch  allowance  by 
them  to  be  given  as  formerly  they  ufed 
to  alow  to  perfons  for  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  lame,  that  he  may  with  his  wife 
and  family  be  thereby  preferved  and  re- 
lieved in  his  maimed  aged  years;  and  he 
ihall  daily  pray.'» 
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^*  At  the   Court  at  Whitehall,    the  7th  of 
Auguft,   1660. 

'*  His  Majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  refer  this 
petition  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Mafter  of  his  Ma- 
jellies  Revells,  to  take  fuch  order  therein,  as  (hall 
be  agreeable  to  equity,  without  further  troubling 
his  majefty. 

«•  (A  true  Copye.)  J.  HOLLIS/' 

*•  Auguft  20,  1 660.     From  the  office  of  the  Revells. 

•'  In  obedience  to  his  M.^««  command  I  have 
taken  the  matter  of  the  Petitioners  requeft  into 
confideration,  and  doe  thereuppon  conceive  it  very 
reafbnable  that  the  petitioner  ftiould  have  the  fame 
allowance  weekly  from  you  and  every  of  you,  for 
himfelfe  and  his  men,'  for  guarding  your  play- 
houfes  from  all  moleftations  and  injuries,  which  you 
formerly  did  or  doe  allow  or  pay  to  other  perfons 
for  the  fame  or  fuch  like  fervices;  and  that  it  be 
duelyand  truelypaid  him  without  denial.  And  the 
rather  for  that  the  Kings  moft  excellent  Ma.^'*=  upon 
the  Lord  General  Monks  recommendation,  and  the 
confideration  of  the  Petitioners  loflTes  and  fuffer- 
ings,  hath  thought  fitt  to  commiflerate  the  Peti- 
tioner John  Rogers  his  faid  condition,  and  to  refer 
unto  me  the  relief  of  the  faid  petitioner.     Given  at 
his  Ma.^*  office  of  the  Revells,  under  my  hand  and 
the  feale  of  the  faid  office,  the  twentieth  day  of 
Auguft,  in  the  twelve  yeare  of  his  Ma.^"  raigne. 
"  To  the  Adlors  at  the  playhoufes  called 
the  Red   Bull,  Cockpit,  and  theatre 
in  Salift)ury  Court,  and  to  every  of 
them,   in   and   about   the   cittics    of 
London  and  Weftminfter.'* 

It  appears  from  another  paper  that  his  men  were  foldiers* 
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III. 

*•  To  the  kings  moll  excellent  Majcftie. 

'•  The  humble  petition  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Knight, 
Mafter  of  your  Majeftics  office  of  the  Revels. 

••  Shcweth, 

"  That  whereas  your  Petitioner  by  virtue  of 
fevcrall  Grants  under  the  great  feale  of  England 
hath  executed  the  faid  office,  as  Mafter  of  the 
Revells,  for  about  40  yeares,  in  the  times  of  King 
James,  and  of  King  Charles,  both  of  blefied  me- 
mory, with  exception  only  to  the  time  of  the  late 
horrid  rebellion. 

"  And  whereas  the  ordering  of  playes  and  play- 
makers  and  the  permiffion  for  ere(fltng  of  play* 
houfes  are  peculiar  branches  of  the  faid  office,  and 
in  the  conftant  practice  thereof  by  your  petitioners 
predecelTors  in  the  faid  office  and  himfelfe,  with 
exception  only  as  before  excepted,  and  authorized 
by  grante  under  the  faid  greate  feale  of  England; 
and  that  no  perfon  or  perfons  have  ere(^ed  any  play- 
houfes,  or  rayfed  any  company  of  players,  without 
licence  from  your  petitioners  faid  predcceflbrs  or 
from  your  petitioner,  but  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
Knight,  who  obtained  leave  of  Oliver  and  Richard 
Cromwell  to  vent  his  operas,  at  a  time  when  your 
petitioner  owned  not  their  authority. 

"  And  whereas  your  Majefty  hath  lately  iigniiied 
your  pleafure  by  warrant  to  Sir  JefFery  Palmer, 
Knight  and  Bar.  your  Majefties  Attorney  General, 
for  the  drawing  of  a  grante  for  your  Majefties 
iignature  to  pafe  the  greate  feale,  thereby  to  enable 
and  empower  Mr«  Thomas  Killegrew  and  the  faid 
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Sir  William  D'Avenant  to  ered  two  new  play- 
houfes  in  London,  Weftminfter,  or  the  fubburbs 
thereof,  and  to  make  choice  of  two  companies  of 
players  to  bee  under  theire  fole  regulation,  and 
that  noe  other  players  fhall  be  authorized  to  play 
in  London,  Weftminfter,  or  the  fubburbs  thereof, 
but  fuch  as  the  faid  Mr.  Killegrew  and  Sir  William 
D'Avenant  fliall  allow  of. 

"  And  whereas  your  petitioner  hath  been  reprc- 
fented  to  your  Ma.^  as  a  perfon  confenting  unto 
the  faid  powers  exprefled  in  the  faid  warrant. 
Your  petitioner  utterly  denies  the  leaft  confent  or 
fore-knowledge  thereof,  but  looks  upon  it  as  an 
unjuft  furprize,  and  deftrudlive  to  the  power 
granted  under  the  faid  greate  feale  to  your  peti- 
tioner, and  to  the  conftant  practice  of  the  faid 
office,  and  cxercifed  in  the  office  ever  fince  players 
were  admitted  by  authority  to  ad:  playes,  and  can- 
not legally  be  done  as  your  petitioner  is  advifed ; 
and  it  may  be  of  very  ill  confequence,  as  your  pe- 
titioner is  advifed,  by  a  new  grante  to  take  away 
and  cut  of  a  branch  of  your  ancient  powers, 
granted  to  the  faid  office  under  the  great  feale. 

"  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  praies  that 
your  Ma/y  would  be  juftly  as  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
revoke  the  fiid  warrant  from  your  Ma.^'*=*  faid 
Attorney  Gencrall,  or  to  refer  the  premifes  to  the 
confideration  of  your  Ma.^"  faid  Attorney  General!, 
to  certify  your  Ma.^>  of  the  truth  of  them,  and  his 
judgement  on  the  whole  matters  in  queftion  be- 
twixt the  faid  Mr.  Killegrew,  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant, and  your  petitioner,  in  relation  to  the  legality 
?nd  confequence  of  their  demands  and  your  peti- 
tioners rights. 

"  And  your  petitioner  fhall  ever  pray." 
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"  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  4  Auguft,  1660. 

*•  His  Ma.^^  is  pleafed  to  refer  this  petition  to 
Sir  JefFery  Palmer,  Knight  and  Baronet,  his  Ma.*" 
Attorney  Generall ;  who  haveing  called  before 
him  all  perfons  concerned,  and  examined  the  peti- 
tioners right,  is  to  certify  what  he  finds  to  be  the 
true  ftate  of  the  matters  in  difference,  together 
with  his  opinion  thereupon.  And  then  his  M,^  will 
declare  his  further  pleafure. 

EDW.  NICHOLAS." 

*'  May  it  pleafe  your  moft  excellent  M.^ 

"•^  Although  I  have  heard  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  petition  feverally  and  apart,  yet  in  refpcd 
Mr.  Killigrew  and  Sir  William  D* Avenant,  having 
notice  of  a  time  appointed  to  heare  all  parties  to- 
gether, did  not  come,  I  have  forborne  to  proceed 
further;  having  alfo  receaved  an  intimation,  by 
letter  from  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  that  I  was  freed 
from  further  hearing  this  matter. 

"  14  Sept.  1660.  J.  PALMER." 

IV. 

*'  From  Mr.  Mofely  concerning  the  playes,  &c. 
Auguft  30,  1660.* 

"  Sir, 

^*  I  have  beene  very  much  folicited  by  the  gen- 
tlemen adlors  of  the  Red  Bull  for  a  note  under  my 
hand  to  certifie  unto  your  worfliP.  what  agreement 
I  had  made  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  the  Cockpitt  play- 


*  This  is  the  indorfcmcnt,  written  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  own 
hand* 
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houfe.  Truly,  Sir,  I  am  fo  farr  from  any  agree- 
ment with  him,  that  I  never  fo  much  as  treated 
with  him,  nor  with  any  from  him,  neither  did  I 
ever  confent  diredtly  or  indire<5Hy,  that  hee  or  any 
others  ftiould  adt  any  playes  that  doc*  belong  to 
ixiec,  without  my  knowledge  and  confent  had  and 
procured.  And  the  fame  alfo  I  doe  certify  con- 
cerning the  Whitefryers  playhoufe '  and  players. 

«*  Sir,  this  is  all  I  have  to  trouble  you  withall 
att  prefent,  and  therefore  I  fhall  take  the  boldneflc 
to  remaine. 

Your  Worfh.'  moft  humble  Servant, 

HUMPHREY  MOSELY.- 

«  Auguftjo.     6o/'' 

V. 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  Auguft,  1 660,  the  following  grant, 
againft  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  petitioned  to 
be  heard,  paffed  the  privy  fignet : 

"  Charles  the  Second  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  de- 
fender of  the  fayth,  &c.  to  all  to  whome  thefc 
prefents  (hall  come  greeting.  Whereas  wee  are 
given  to  underftand  that  certain  perfons  in  and 
about  our  citty  of  London,  or  the  fuburbs  thereof, 
doc  frequently  affemble  for  the  performing  and 
adting  of  playes  and  enterludes  for  rewards,  to 
which  divers  of  our  fubjedls  doe  for  their  enter- 
tainment refort ;  which  faid  playes,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, doe  containe  much  matter  of  prophailation 
and  fcurrility,  foe  that  fuch  kind  of  entertainments, 

7  i.  e.  the  playhoufe  in  Salifbury-coorr* 
•  The  date  inferted  by  Sir  Henry  Herberts 
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which,  if  well  managed,  might  ferve  as  morall  in-    | 
ftrudions  inhumane  life,  as  the  fame  are  nowufcd, 
doe  for  the  mod  part  tende  to  the  debauchinge  of 
the  manners  of  fuch  as  are  prefent  at  them^  and 
are  very  fcandalous  and  offenfive  to  all  pious  and 
well  difpofed  perfons.     We,  takeing  the  premiifes 
into  our  princely  confideration^  yetc  not  holding 
it  necefTary  totally  to  fuppreife  the  ufe   of   thca* 
ters,   becaufc  wee  are  allured,  that,    if  the  cvill 
and  fcandall  in  the  playes  that  now  are  or  haucbin 
adled  were  taken  away,  the  fame  might  feme  as 
innocent  and  harmlefTe  diuertifement  for  many  of 
our  fubjecfts ;  and  haueing  experience  of  the  art  and 
(kill  of  our  trufty  and  well  beloued  Thomas  Killc- 
grew,  cfq.  one  of  the  Groomes  of  our  Bedchamber, 
and  of  Sir  William  Dauenant,  knight,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  hereafter  mentioned,  doe  hereby  giuc  and 
grante  vnto  the  faid  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Sir 
William  Dauenant  full  power  and  authority  to  ercft 
two  companies  of  players,  confiftinge  rcfpedfa'vdy 
of  fuch  perfons  as  they  fhall  chufc  and  appoint, 
and  to  purchafc,  buildc  and  erect,  or  hire  at  their 
charge,   as  they  fliall  thinke  fitt,    two  houfes  or 
theaters,    with  all  convenient  roomes  and  other 
neceflaries  thereunto  appertaining,  for  the  rcpre- 
fentation  of  tragydies,  comedyes,  playes,  operas, 
and  all  other  entertainments  of  that  nature,  incon- 
venient places  :  and  likcwife  to  fettle  and  eftablifli 
fuch  payments  to  be  paid  by  thofe  that  fhall  refort 
to  fee  the  faid  reprefentations  performed,  as  cither 
haue  bin  accuftomcly  giuen  and  taken  in  the  like 
kind,  or  as  fhall  be  reafonable  in  regard  of  the 
great  expcnccs  of  scenes,  mufick,  and  fuch  new 
decorations  as  haue  not  been  formerly  ufed;  with 
further  power  to  make  fuch  allowances  out  of  that 
Mhich  they  ihall  fo  rccciuc,  to  the  actors,  and  other 
perfons  employed  in  tlic  faid  reprefentations  in 
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both  houfcs  refpcdively,  as  they  (hall  think  fitt : 
the  faid  companies  to  be  under  the  goucrnement 
and  authority  of  them  the  faid  Thomas  Killigrew 
and  Sir  William  Dauenant.  And  in  regard  of  the 
extraordinary  licentioufnefs  that  hath  been  lately 
ufcd  in  things  of  this  nature,  our  pleafure  is,  that 
there  (hall  be  noc  more  places  of  reprefentations, 
nor  companies  of  adlors  of  playes,  or  operas  by 
recitative,  mufick,  or  reprefentations  by  danceing 
and  fcenes,  or  any  other  entertainments  on  the 
ftage,  in  our  citties  of  London  and  Weftminfter^ 
or  in  the  liberties  of  them,  then  the  two  to  be  now 
eredled  by  vertue  of  this  authority.  Neverthelcfs 
wee  doe  hereby  by  our  authority  royal  ftridlly  en- 
loine  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  William 
l)auenant,  that  they  doe  not  at  any  time  hereafter 
caufe  to  be  adled  or  reprefcnted  any  play,  enter- 
lude,  or  opera,  containing  any  matteT  of  propha- 
nation^  fcurrility  or  obfcenity :  And  wee  doe  fur- 
ther hereby  authorize  and  command  them  the  faid 
Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  William  Dauenant  to 
penife  all  playes  that  haue  been  formerly  written, 
and  to  expunge  all  prophanefle  and  fcurrility  from 
the  fame,  before  they  be  reprefented  or  acted.  And 
this  our  grante  and  authority  made  to  the  faid 
Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  William  Dauenant,  fhall 
be  effedluall  and  remainc  in  full  force  and  vertue, 
notwithftanding  any  former  order  or  diredion  by 
us  given,  for  the  fupprefling  of  playhoufes  and 
playes,  or  any  other  entertainments  of  the  ftage. 
Given,  &c.  Auguft  21,  i66o." 

VL 

The  following  paper  is  indorfed  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert : 
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«*  Warrant  fent  to  Rhodes,  and  brought  backe  by 
him  the  loof  Odtob.  6o,with  thisanfwer— 
57?^/  the  Kinge  did  authorize  him.** 

"  Whereas  by  vertue  of  agrante  under  the  great 
feale  of  England,  playes,  players  and  playmaken, 
and  the  permiflion  for  credling  of  playhoufes,  have 
been  allowed,  ordered  and  permitted  by  the  Matters 
of  his  Ma^"  office  of  the  Revells,  my  predeceflbrs 
fucceffively,  time  out  of  minde,  whereof  the  me- 
mory of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary,  and  by  mcc 
for  almoft  forty  yeares,  with  exception  only  to  the 
late  times : 

"  Thefe  are  therefore  in  his  Ma^'*'*  name  to  re- 
quire you  to  attend  mee  concerning  your  playhoufe 
called  the  Cockpitt  playhoufe  in  Drury  Lane,  and 
to  bring  with  you  fuch  authority  as  you  have  for 
eredling  of  the  faid  houfe  into  a  playhoufe,  at  your 
perill.  Given  at  his  Ma>*  office  of  the  RevdIIi 
the  8th  day  of  Odob.  i66o. 

HENRY  HERBERT." 

"  To  Mr.  John  Rhodes  at  the  Cockpitt 
playhoufe  in  Drury  Lane." 

VII. 

Copy  of  the  Warrant  fent  to  the  aclors  at  the 
Cockpitt  in  Drury  Lane  by  Tom  Browne,  the 
13  Oftob.  60. 

"  Whereas  fcvcrall  complaints  have  been  made 
againft  you  to  the  Kings  moft  excellent  Majefty  by 
Mr.  Killcgrcw  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  con- 
cerning the  unufuall  and  unreafonablc  rates  taken 
at  your  playhoufe  doorcs,  of  the  refpeftive  perfons 
of  quality  that  deli  re  to  refrefli  or  improve  them- 
felvcs  by  the  fight  of  your  morrall  entertainments 
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which  were  conflituted  for  profitt  and  delight. 
And  the  faid  complaints  made  ufe  of  by  the  faid 
Mr.  Killegrew  and  Sir  William  Davenant  as  part 
of  their  fuggeftions  for  their  pretended  power,  and 
for  your  late  reftrainte. 

"  And  whereas  complaints  have  been  made 
thereof  formerly  to  mee,  wherewith  you  were  ac- 
quainted, as  innovations  and  exafbions  not  allowed 
by  mee;  and  that  the  like  complaints  are  now 
made,  that  you  do  pradlice  the  faid  exactions  in 
Eakeing  of  excedive  and  unaccuflomed  rates  uppon 
the  reftitution  of  you  to  your  liberty. 

"  Thefe  are  therefore  in  his  Ma.'''««  name  to  re- 

Siuire  you  and  every  of  you  to  take  from  the  per- 
ons  of  qualicie  and  others  as  daily  frequent  your 
play-houfe,  fuch  ufuall  and  accuflomed  rates  only 
a3  were  formerly  taken  at  the  Blackfryers  by  the 
late  company  of  aftors  there,  and  noe  more  nor 
otherwife,  for  every  new  or  old  play  that  (hall  be 
allowed  you  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Revells  to  be 
adled  in  the  faid  playhoufe  or  any  other  playhoufe. 
And  you  are  hereby  further  required  to  bringe  orfende 
to  me  all  fuch  old  plaies  as  you  doe  intend  to  a^  at  your 
faid  playhoufe^  that  they  may  be  reformed  of  prophanes 
and  ribaldry y  at  your  perilL  Given  at  the  office  of  the 
Revells.'' 

HENRY  HERBERT/' 

•*  To  Mr.  Michael  Mohun, 
and  the  reft  of  the  adtors 
of  the  Cockpitt  play- 
houfe in  Drury  Lane. 
The  13th  of  Odlober, 
1660." 


9  The  words  in  Italick  charaftcrs  were  added  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  own  hand. 

Vol.  II.  D  d 
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VIII 

"  To  the  Kings  moft  excellent  Majcftic. 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  Michael  Mohun,  Ro- 
bert Shattercl,  Charles  Hart,  Nich.  Burt, 
Wm.  Cartwright,  Walter  Clun,  and  William 

Winterfell. 

"  Humbly  fliewcth, 

"  That  your  Majefties  humble  petitioners,  hav- 
ing been  fuppreft  by  a  warrant  from  your  MajeftiCi 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  informed  us  it  was  Mr.  Killc- 
grew  had  caufed  it,  and  if  wee  would  give  him  foe 
much  a  weeke,  he  would  protedt  them  againft  Mr. 
Killegrew  and  all  powers.  The  complaint  againft 
us  was,  fcandalous  plays,  raifing  the  price,  and 
acknowledging  noc  authority ;  all  which  ended  in 
foe  much  per  weeke  to  him ;  for  which  wee  had 
leave  to  play  and  promife  of  his  protection:  the 
which  your  Majefty  knows  he  was  not  able  toper- 
forme,  fincc  Mr.  Killegrew,  having  your  Majefties 
former  grante,  fuppreft  us,  untill  wee  had  by  cove- 
nant obliged  ourfelves  to  aft  with  woemen,  a  new 
theatre,  and  habitts  according  to  our  sceanes. 
And  according  to  your  Majefties  approbation,  from 
all  the  companies  we  made  election  of  one  com- 
pany ;  and  fo  farre  Sir  Henry  Herbert  hath  bene 
from  protecling  us,  that  he  hath  been  a  continual 
difturbance  unto  us,  who  were  [united]  by  your 
Majefties  commande  under  Mr.  Killegrew  as 
Maftcr  of  your  Majefties  Comedians ;  and  wee  have 
anncxt  unto  our  petition  the  date  of  the  warrant 
b)-  which  wee  were  fuppreft,  and  for  a  protection 
againft  that  warrant  he  forced  from  us  foe  much  a 
weeke.    And  if  your  majeftic  be  gracioufly  plcafcd 
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to  caft  your  eye  upon  the  date  of  the  warrant  here- 
to annext,  your  majefliie  (hall  find  the  date  to  our 
contrad  fucceeded;  wherein  he  hath  broke  the 
covenants^  and  not  your  petitioners^  haveing  abufed 
your  majeftic  in  giveing  an  ill  charafter  of  your 
petitioners^  only  to  force  a  fum  from  theire  poorc 
endeavours ;  who  never  did  nor  (hall  refufe  him  all 
the  refeits  and  juft  profitts  that  belong  to  his  place ; 
hce  having  now  obtained  leave  to  arreft  us,  only  to 
give  trouble  and  vexation  to  your  petitioners,  hope- 
mg  by  that  meanes  to  force  a  fumme  of  money  iU 
legally  from  us. 

"  The  premifes  confidered,  your  petitioners 
humbly  befeech  your  majeftic  to  begra-^ 
tioufly  pleafed  to  (ignify  your  royal  plea- 
fure  to  the  Lord  Chamberlaine,  that  your 
petitioners  may  not  bee  molefted  in  their 
calling.  And  your  petitioners  in  duty 
bound  (hall  pray,  &c. 

•*  Nich.  Burt.  "  Robt.  Shatterel."* 

William  Winter(hall. 
Charles  Hart." 


Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  having  been  a  great 
admirer  of  Shakfpeare,  and  having  taken  the 
trouble  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  he 
was  above  feventy  years  of  age,  of  travelling  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon  to  colled:  materials  for  Mr. 
Rowe's  life  of  our  author,  is  entitled  to  particular 
notice  from  an  editor  of  his  works.  Very  inac- 
curate accounts  of  this  adlor  have  been  given  in 

*  Michael  MohuD,  William  Cartwrighc,  and  Walter  Clua  did 
not  iign. 
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the  Biograpbia  Britannica  and  fevcral  other  books. 
It  is  obfervable  that  biographical  writers  often  give 
the  world  long  diffcrtations  concerning  fa<2s  and 
dates,  when  the  fadt  contefted  might  at  once  be 
afcertained  by  vifiting  a  neighbouring  parifh- 
church :  and  this  has  been  particularly  the  cafc  of 
Mr.  Betterton.  He  was  the  fon  of  Matthew  Bct- 
terton  (under-cook  to  King  Charles  the  Firft)  and 
was  baptized,  as  I  learn  from  the  regifter  of  St. 
Margaret's  parifti,  Auguft  ii,  1635.  He  could 
not  have  appeared  on  the  ftage  in  1656,  as  has 
been  afferted,  no  theatre  being  then  allowed.  His 
firft  appearance  was  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane, 
in  Mr.  Rhodes's  company,  who  played  there  by  a 
licenfe  in  the  year  1659,  ^^^^^  Betterton  was 
twenty- four  years  of  age.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Saunderfon,  an  adlrefs,  who  had  been  bred  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  fome  time  in  the  year  1663, 
as  appears  by  the  Dramatis  Perforne  of  ^be  Slighted 
Mai  J,  printed  in  that  year.'  From  a  paper  now 
before  mc  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  entitled  a 
Breviat  of  matters  to  be  proved  on  the  trial  of  an 
adlion  brought  by  him  againft  Mr.  Betterton  in 
1662, 1  find  that  he  continued  toad  at  the  Cockpit 

'  This  celebrated  ador  continued  0:1  the  ftagc  fifty  yean,  and 
died  inteftate  in  April,  1710.  No  perfon  appears  to  have  admini* 
tiered  to  him.  Such  was  his  extreme  mode[ly»  that  not  long  before 
his  death  *<  he  confeiTed  that  he  was  yet  learning  to  be  an  ador." 
His  wife  funived  him  two  years.  By  her  lall  will,  which  was 
made,  March  10,  171 1 -12,  and  proved  in  the  following  montfa» 
(he  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Mar)'  Head,  her  fifter,  and  to  two  other 
perfons,  20I.  apiece,  "  to  be  paid  out  of  the  arrears  of  thepenfion 
which  her  Majefty  had  been  graciouflv  pleafcd  to  grant  her;"  to 
Mrs.  Anne  Betterton,  Mr.  W'ilks,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dogect,  and 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  twenty  (hillings  each  for  rings,  and  to  bcr 
rciiduar)'  legatee  Mrs.  Frances  Williamfon,  the  wife  of  - 

NVilliamfon,  •«  her  dearly  beloved  hulhand's  pidure." 

Mrs.  Mar>'  Head  muft  have  been  Mr.  Bettcnon's  fiftcr ;  for  Mis, 
Bcttcrton's  own  name  was  Mar\\ 
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till  November  1660,  when  he  and  feveral  other 

BTformers  entered  into  articles  with  Sir  William 
•Avenant ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  began 
in  that  month  to  play  at  the  theatre  in  Saliibury 
Court,  from  whence  after  fome  time,  I  believe, 
they  returned  to  the  Cockpit,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  a  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Thefc  Articles  were  as 
follows : 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  tripartite,  in^ 
dented,  made,  and  agreed  upon  this  fifth  day  of 
November  in  the  twelfth  yeere  of  the  reigne  of  our 
fovercigne  Lord  king  Charles  the  Second,  Annoque 
Domini  1660,  between  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  of  Lon- 
don, Kt.  of  the  firfl  part,  and  Thomas  Batterton, 
Thomas  Sheppey,  Robert  Noakes,  James  Noakes, 
Thomas  Lovell,  John  Mofeley,  Cave  Underbill, 
Robert  Turner,  and  Thomas  Lillcflon,  of  the  fe- 
cond  part;  and  Henry  Harris  of  the  citty  of  Lon^ 
don,  painter,  of  the  third  part,  as  foUoweth. 

Imprimis^  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant  doth 
for  himfelf,  his  executors,  adminiftrators  and  af- 
ligns,  covenant,  promife,  grant,  and  agree,  to  and 
with  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Sheppey, 
Robert  Noakes,  James  Noakes,  Thomas  Lovell, 
John  Mofeley,  Cave  Underbill,  Robert  Turner,  and 
Thomas  Lillefton,  that  he  the  faid  Sir  William 
Davenant  by  vertue  of  the  authority  to  him  de^ 
rived  for  that  purpofe  does  hereby  conftitute,  or- 
deine  and  ercdl  them  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton, 
Thomas  Sheppey,  Robert  Noakes,  James  Noakes, 
Thomas  Lovell,  John  Mofeley,  Cave  Underbill, 
Robert  Turner,  and  Thomas  Lillefton  and  their 
affociates,  to  bee  a  company,  publiquely  to  adt  all 
manner  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  playes  what- 
fpever,    in  any  theatre  or   playhoufe  ereded  in 
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London  or  Weftminfter  or  the  fuburbs  thereof, 
and  to  take  the  ufual  rates  for  the  fame^  to  the  ufci 
hereafter  expreft,  untill  the  faid  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant  fhall  provide  a  newe  theatre  with  scenes. 

Item^  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  all  the  faid 
parties  to  thefe  prefents,  that  the  faid  company 
(untill  the  faid  theatre  bee  provided  by  the  faid  Sir 
William  Davenant)  be  authorized  by  him  to  ad 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  playes  in  the  playhoufe 
called  Salifbury  Court  playhoufe,  or  any  other 
houfe,  upon  the  conditions  only  hereafter  followiiig» 
vizt. 

That  the  generall  receipte  of  money  of  the  faid 
playhoufe  ihall  (after  the  houfe-rent,  hireliogs,^ 
and  all  other  accuftomary  and  neceflary  expencct 
in  that  kind  be  defrayed)  bee  divided  into  fowcr- 
teene  proportions  or  fhares,  whereof  the  faid  Sir 
William  Davenant  (hall  have  foure  full  proportions 
or  (hares  to  his  owne  ufe,  and  the  reft  to  the  ufc 
of  the  faid  companie. 

That  dureinge  the  time  of  playing  in  the  (aid 
playhoufe,  (untill  the  aforefaid  theatre  bee  provided 
by  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,)  the  faid  Sir  Wm. 
Davenant  (hall  depute  the  faid  Thomas  Battertoiii 
James  Noakes,  and  Thomas  Sheppey,  or  any  one 
of  them  particularly,  for  him  and  on  his  behalfe, 
to  receive  his  proportion  of  thofe  (hares,  and  to 
furveye  the  accompte  conduceinge  thereunto,  and 
to  pay  the  faid  proportions  every  night  to  him  the 
faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  or  his  a(rignes,  which  they 
doe  hereby  covenant  to  pay  accordingly. 

That  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Shep- 
pey, and  the  reft  of  the  faid  company  (hall  admit 
fuch  a  confort  of  muficiens  into  the  faid  playhoufe 

*  i.  c.  men  hired  occafionally  by  the  night :  in  modern  langtugCi 
fvftmumeratUs. 

I 
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for  their  ncceflaiy  ufe,  as  the  faid  Sir  William  (hall 
nominate  and  provide,  duringe  their  playinge  in 
the  faid  playhoufe,  not  exceedinge  the  rate  of  30s. 
the  day,  to  bee  defrayed  out  of  the  general  expences 
of  the  houfe  before  the  faid  fowerteene  fhares  bee 
dcvided. 

That  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Shep- 
pcy,  and  the  reft  of  the  faid  companie  foe  authorized 
to  play  in  the  playhoufe  in  Salifbury  Court  or  elfe- 
whcre,  as  aforefaid,  Ihall  at  one  weeks  warninge 
given  by  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant,  his  heires 
or  aflignes,  diflblve  and  conclude  their  playeing  at 
the  houfe  and  place  aforefaid,  or  at  any  other  houfe 
where  they  fhall  play,  and  (hall  remove  and  joync 
with  the  faid  Henry  Harris,  and  with  other  men 
and  women  provided  or  to  bee  provided  by  the 
laid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  toperforme  fuch  tragedies^ 
comedies,  playes,  and  reprefentations  in  that  theatre 
to  be  provided  by  him  the  faid  Sir  William  as 
aforefaid. 

Item.  It  is  agreed  by  and  betweene  all  the  faid 
parties  to  thefe  prefents  in  manner  and  form  foU 
lowinge,  vizt.  That  when  the  faid  companie,  to- 
gether with  the  faid  Henry  Harris,  arejoyned  with 
the  men  and  women  to  be  provided  by  the  faid  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  to  adl  and  pcrforme  in  the 
faid  theatre  to  bee  provided  by  the  faid  Sir  Wm. 
Davenant,  that  the  generall  receipte  of  the  faid 
theatre  (the  generall  expence  firft  beinge  deducted) 
ihall  bee  dcvided  into  fifteene  fhares  or  proportions, 
whereof  two  fliares  or  proportions  (hall  bee  paid 
to  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators,  or  afligns,  towards  the  houfe-rent, 
buildinge,  fcaffoldinge,  and  makeing  of  frames  for 
SCENES,  and  one  other  (hare  or  proportion  (hall 
likewife  bee  paid  to  the  faid  Sir  William,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators  and  adignes,  for  provifion 
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of  habit ts^  properties,  and  scenes^  for  a  fupple- 
ment  of  the  faid  theatre. 

That  the  other  twelve  fhares  (after  all  ezpences 
of  men  hirelinges  and  other  cuftomary  expences 
deduced)  fhall  bee  devided  into  feaven  and  five 
Ihares  or  proportions,  whereof  the  faid  Sir  Wnu 
D' Avenant,  his  executors,  adminiftrators^orafligns, 
fhall  have  feaven  Ihares  or  proportions,  to  main* 
teine  all  the  women  that  are  to  performc  or  repre- 
fent  womens  parts  in  the  aforefaid  tragedies,  co- 
medies, playes,  or  reprefentations ;  and  in  confi- 
deration  of  erectinge  and  eftabliftiinge  them  tobcc 
a  companie,  and  his  the  faid  Sir  Wms.  paines  and 
expences  to  that  purpofe  for  many  yceres.  And 
the  other  five  of  the  faid  (hares  or  proportions  is 
to  bee  devided  amongft  the  reft  of  the  perfons 
fparticsj  to  thcis  prcfents,  whereof  the  faid  Heniy 
Harris  is  to  have  an  equal  fliare  with  the  grcateft 
proportion  in  the  faid  five  fhares  or  proportions. 

That  the  generall  receiptc  of  the  faid  theatre 
(from  and  after  fuch  time  as  the  faid  Companie 
have  performed  their  playeinge  in  Salifbury  Court, 
or  in  any  other  playhoufe,  according  to  and  noe 
longer  than  the  tyme  allowed  by  him  the  faid 
William  as  aforefaid)  fhall  bee  by  ballatine,  or 
tickets  fealcd  for  all  doores  and  boxes. 

That  Sir  W'm.  Davenant,  his  executors,  ad- 
minillrators  oraifignes,  fliall  at  the  general  chardge 
of  the  whole  receiptc  provide  three  perfons  to  re- 
ceive money  for  the  faid  tickets,  in  a  roomc  ad- 
joy  ning  to  the  faid  theatre;  and  that  the  a(5tors  in 
the  faid  theatre,  nowe  parties  to  thefe  prefents, 
who  arc  concerned  in  the  faid  five  fhares  or  pro- 
por:ions,  ihall  dayly  or  weckely  appoint  two  or 
three  of  themfelve>:,  or  the  men  hirelings  deputed 
by  them,  to  fit  with  the  aforefaid  three  perfons 
ap]X)in:cd  by  the  faid  Sir  William,  that  they  may 
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furvey  or  give  an  accompt  of  the  money  received 
for  the  faid  tickets :  That  the  faid  feavcn  (hares 
ihall  be  paid  nightly  by  the  faid  three  perfons  by 
the  faid  Sir  Wm.  deputed,  or  by  anie  of  them,  to 
him  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  his  executors,  adminiftrators, 
or  aflignes. 

That  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant  (hall  appoint 
half  the  number  of  the  door-keepers  neceflary  for 
the  receipt  of  the  faid  tickets  for  doores  and  boxes, 
the  wardrobe-keeper,  barber,  and  all  other  ne- 
ceflary perfons  as  hee  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  fhall  think 
fitt,  and  their  fallary  to  bee  defrayed  at  the  publique 
chardge. 

That  when  any  fharer  amongft  the  adors  of  the 
aforefaid  fhares,  and  parties  to  thefejprefents,  Ihall 
dye,  that  then  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators  or  aflignes,  (hall  have  the 
denomination  and  appointment  of  the  fuccefTor  and 
fucce(rors.  And  likewife  that  the  wages  of  the 
men  hirelings  (hall  be  appointed  and  eftabli(hed 
by  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators, or  aflignes. 

That  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  or  aflignes,  (hall  not  bee  obliged  out 
of  the  ftiares  or  proportions  allowed  to  him  for  the 
fupplyeingc  of  cloathes,  habitts,  and  fcenes,  to 
provide  eyther  harts,  feathers,  gloves,  ribbons, 
fworde-belts,  bands,  ftockings,  or  (hoes,  for  any 
of  the  men  actors  aforefaid,  unles  it  be  a  pro- 
pertie. 

That  a  private  boxe  bee  provided  and  eftabliflied 
for  the  ufe  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  Efq.  one  of  the 
groomes  of  his  Ma.^'*^*  bedchamber,  fuflicient  to 
conteinc  (ixe  perfons,  into  which  the  faid  Mr. 
Killigrew,  and  fuch  as  he  (hall  appoint,  (hall  have 
liberty  to  enter  without  any  fallary  or  pay  for  their 
entrance  into  fuch  a  place  of  the  faid  theatre  as  the 
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faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  heircs,  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators,  or  aflignes  (hall  appoint. 

That  the  faid  Thomas  Battcrton,  Thomas  Shq)- 
pcy,  Robert  Noakes,  James  Noakes,  Thomas  Lovell, 
John  Mofeley,  Cave  Underhill,  Robert  Turner, 
and  Thomas  Lillefton,  doe  hereby  for  themfelves 
covenant,  promife,  grant  and  agree,  to  and  with  the 
faid  Sir  W.  D.  his  executors,  adminiflrators,  and 
aflignes,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  they  and  every  of 
them  fhall  become  bound  to  the  faid  Sir  Wm. 
Davenant,  in  a  bond  of  5 cool,  conditioned  for  the 
performance  of  thefe  prefents.  And  that  every 
fucceflbr  to  any  part  of  the  faid  five  (hares  or  pro- 
portions fhall  enter  into  the  like  bonds  before  hce 
or  they  fliall  bee  admitted  to  fharc  anie  pan  or 
proportion  of  the  faid  {hares  or  proportions. 

And  the  faid  Henry  Harris  doth  hereby  for  him- 
felf  his  executors,  adminiflrators,  and  aflignes, 
covenant,  promife,  grant  and  agree,  to  and  with 
the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors,  ad- 
miniflrators, and  aflignes,  by  thefe  prefents,  that 
hee  the  faid  Henry  Harris  (hall  within  one  wccke 
after  the  notice  given  by  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  for 
the  concludinge  of  the  playeinge  at  Salifl)ury 
Court  or  any  other  houfe  elfe  abovefaid,  become 
bound  to  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  in  a  bond  of 
5000I.  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  thefe 
[prefents].  And  that  every  fucceflbr  to  any  of  the 
faid  five  (hares  (hall  enter  into  the  like  bond,  before 
hee  or  they  (hall  bee  admitted  to  have  any  part  or 
proportion  in  the  faid  five  (hares. 

Itetriy  it  is  mutually  agreed  by  and  betweene  all 
the  parties  to  thefe  prefents,  that  the  faid  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant  alone  (hall  bee  Mafter  and  Superior, 
and  fliall  from  time  to  time  have  the  fole  govern- 
ment of  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Shcp- 
pey,    Robert  Noakes,    James   Noakes,    Thomas 
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Lovell,  John  Mofeley,  Cave  Underbill,  Robert 
Turner  and  Thomas  Lillefton,  and  alfo  of  the  faid 
Henry  Harris,  and  their  aflbciatcs,  in  relation  to 
the  piayes  [play-houfej  by  thefe  prefents  agreed 
to  bee  erected. 


On  the  15th  of  Nov.  1660,  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
luint's  company  began  to  aft  under  thefe  articles  at 
the  theatre  in  Salilbury-court,  at  which  houfe  or  at 
the  Cockpit  they  continued  to  play  till  March  or 
April,  1662.  In  Oftober,  1660,  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert had  brought  an  aftion  on  the  cafe  againft  Mr. 
Mohun  and  feveral  others  of  Killigrew's  company, 
which  was  tried  in  December,  166 1,  for  repre- 
ienting  plays  without  being  licenfed  by  him,  and 
obtained  a  verdi6t  againft  them,  as  appears  from  a 
paper  which  I  fhall  infcrt  in  its  proper  place.  En- 
couraged by  his  fuccefs  in  that  fuit,  foon  after 
D'Avenant's  company  opened  their  new  theatre  in 
Portugal  Row,  he  brought  a  fimilar  adtion  (May  6, 
1662,)  againft  Mr.  Betterton,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  event. ^  In  the  declaration,  now  before 
me,  it  is  ftated  that  D'Avenant's  company,  be- 
tween the  15th  of  November  1660,  and  the  6th  of 


5  From  a  paper  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  intitled  "  A  Bre^ 
miat'*  of  matters  to  be  proved  on  this  trial,  it  appears  that  he  was 
poiTeffed  of  the  Office- Iwoks,  of  his  predeceflbrs,  Mr.  Tilncy  and 
Sir  George  Boc  ;  for,  among  other  points  of  which  proof  was  in- 
tended to  be  produced,  he  dates,  that  **  Several  plays  were  allowed 
by  Mr.  Tilney  in  1598,  which  is  62  years  fince  : 

..  A  5  rl  ^'''f""l,V^r'^j    ?  Alloweti  to  be  aded  in  ,  jog. 

*  7  lu    Ir^''j/  C     Sec  the  bookes.  *^ 

(^  Rtchard  Lordebon,  j 

King  aid  no  King  allowed  to  be  aded  1 

in  161 1,  and  tlie  fame  to  be  printed.  I  Allowed  by  Sir 

Hogg  hath  Irfi  its  Pearle,  and  hundreds  f  George  Buck.** 

more.  J 
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May  1662,  produced  ten  new  plays  and  100  revived 
plays ;  but  the  latter  number  being  the  ufual  ftylc 
of  declarations  at  law,  may  have  been  infertcd 
without  a  ftrift  regard  to  the  faft. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  likewifc  brought  two  aAions 
on  the  fame  ground  againft  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
in  one  of  which  he  failed,  and  in  the  other  was 
fuccefsful.  To  put  an  end  to  the  conteft.  Sir 
William  in  June  1662  befought  the  king  to  inter- 
fere. 


*'  To  the  Kings  moft  Sacred  Majcfty. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
Knight. 

"  Sheweth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  bin  molefted  by  Sir 
Henry  Harbert  with  feveral  profecutions  at  law. 

"  That  thofe  profecutions  have  not  proceeded  by 
your  petitioners  default  of  not  paying  the  faid 
Henry  Harbert  his  pretended  fees,  (he  never  hav- 
ing fent  for  any  to  your  petitioner,)  but  becaufc 
your  petitioner  hath  publiqucly  prefented  plaies; 
notwithftanding  he  is  authoriz'd  thereunto  by 
pattent  from  your  Majellics  moft  royal!  Father,  and 
by  feveral  warrants  under  your  Majefties  royal  hand 
and  lignet. 

"  That  your  petitioner  (to  prevent  being  out- 
law'd]  has  bin  inforc'd  to  anfwer  him  in  two  tr}als 
at  law,  in  one  of  which,  at  Weftminftcr,  your 
petitioner  hath  had  a  verdict  againft  him,  where 
it  \\as  declared  that  he  hath  no  Jurifdicuon  over  any 
plaicrs,  nor  any  right  to  demand  fees  of  them.  In 
the  other,  (by  a  London  jury,)  the  Mafter  of  Re- 
vels was  allowed  the  correction  of  plaies,  and  fees 
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for  foe  doing ;  but  not  to  give  plaiers  any  licence 
orauthoritie  to  play,  it  being  prov'd  that  no  plaiers 
were  ever  authorized  in  London  or  Weftminfter,  to 

Elay  by  the  commiflion  of  y^  Mailer  of  Revels,  but 
Y  authoritie  immediately  from  the  crownc.  Nei- 
ther was  the  proportion  of  fees  then  determined, 
or  madecertaine ;  becaufe  feverall  witnefles  affirmed 
that  variety  of  payments  had  bin  made ;  fometimes 
of  a  noble,  fometimes  of  twenty,  and  afterwards 
of  forty  (hillings,  for  corredling  a  new  play ;  and 
that  it  was  the  cuftome  to  pay  nothing  for  fuper- 
rifing  reviv'd  plaies. 

"  That  without  any  authoritie  given  him  by  that 
laft  verdift,  he  fent  the  day  after  the  tryall  a  pro- 
hibition under  his  hand  and  feale  (directed  to  the 
plaiers  in  Little  Lincolnes  Inn  fields)  to  forbid 
them  to  ad:  plaies  any  more. 

«'  Therefore  your  petitioner  humbly  praies 
that  your  Majefty  will  gracioudy  pleafc 
(two  verdifts  having  pafs'd  at  common 
law  contradifting  each  other)  to  referr 
the  cafe  to  the  examination  of  fuch  ho- 
nourable perfons  as  may  fatisfy  your  Ma- 
jefty of  the  juft  authoritie  of  the  Matter 
of  Rcvclls,  that  fo  his  fees,  (if  any  be 
due  to  him)  may  be  made  certaine,  to 
prevent  extorfion;  and  time  prefcribed 
how  long  he  (hall  keep  plaies  in  his  hands, 
in  pretence  of  correfting  them  ;  and  whe- 
ther he  can  demand  fees  for  reviv'd 
plaies  ;  and  laftly,  how  long  plaies  may 
be  lay'd  afyde,  ere  he  (hall  judge  them  to 
be  reviv'd. 

'*  And  your  petitioner    (as  in  duty 
bound)  (hall  ever  pray,'*  &c. 
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•*  At  the  Court  at  Hampton  Courts  the  30th  of 
June,  1662. 

"  His  Majefty,  being  gracioufly  inclined  to  have 
ajuftand  friendly  agreement  made  betiveene  the 
petitioner  and  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Harbert,  it 
pleas'd  to  rcferr  this  petition  to  the  right  honorable 
the  Lord  high  Chancellor  of  England,  and  the 
Liord  Chambcrlaine,  who  are  to  call  before  them, 
as  well  the  petitioner,  as  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Har« 
bert,  and  upon  hearing  and  examining  their  dif- 
ferences, are  to  make  a  faire  and  amicable  accom- 
modation between  them,  if  it  may  be,  or  other- 
wife  to  certify  his  Majefty  the  true  ftate  of  this 
bufinefs,  together  with  their  Lord.P*  opinions. 

EDWARD  NICHOLAS. 

• 

"  Wee  appoint  Wednefday  morning  next  before 
tenn  of  the  clock  to  heare  this  bufinefle,  of 
which  Sir  Henry  Harbert  and  the  other 
parties  concerned  are  to  have  notice,  my 
Lord  Chambcrlaine  having  agreed  to  that 
hour. 

^  July  7,  1662.  CLARENDONE." 

On  the  reference  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  prefented 
the  following  ftate mcnt  of  his  claims  : 

"  To  the  R.^Honn/-'-- Edward  Earle  of  Clarendon, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Ed- 
ward Earlc  of  Mancheftcr,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  his  M."  Houfehold. 
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•*  In  obedience  to  your  lordfhips  comandes  figni- 
fyed  unto  mce  on  the  ninth  of  this  inftant, 
July,  do  make  a  remembrance  of  the  fees, 
profittes,  and  incidents,  belongeinge  to  y*  office 
of  the  Reuells.     They  are  as  foUoweth : 

£•     s.    d. 
*•  For  a  new  play,  to  bee  brought  with  7 

the  booke        .  .  I  002  GO  cx) 


For  an  old  play,  to  be  brought  with? 
the  booke  -  -  3 


oor  00  00 


050  00  00 


•*  For  Chriftmafle  fee        -  -  003  00  00 

••  For  Lent  fee        -  -  -         003  cx>  00 

•*  The  profittes  of  a  fummers  day  play  7 

at  the  Black  fryers,  valued  at  j  050  00  00 

-**  The  profitts  of  a  winters  day,^  at  7 
Blackfryers         -         -         -         3 

•*  Befides  feuerall  occafionall  gratui- 
tyes  from  the  late  K.»  company  at 
B.  fryers. 

*•  For  a  (hare  from  each  company  of  ^ 
four  companyes  of  players  (befides  I 
the  late  Kinges  Company)  valued  I 

1  r      /  /  .  1    >    ADO  00  OO 

at  a  lool.  a  yeare,  one  ycare  with  f    ^ 

another,  befides  the  ufuall  itts^  by  I 

the  yeare        -        -        -        -    J 


*  It  is  cxtraordinar}'  that  the  Matter  of  the  Revels  (hould  have 
ventured  to  (late  fifty  pounds  as  the  produce  of  each  of  the  benefits 
givca  him  by  the  king's  company.  We  have  fecn  (p.  285)  that  at 
an  average  they  did  not  produce  nine  pounds  each,  and  after  a  trial 
of  feme  years  he  compounded  with  that  company  for  the  certain 
foffi  of  ten  pounds  for  his  winter's  day^  and  the  like  fum  for  his 
fonuner  benefit. 
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£.    s.  I 
•*  That    the  Kinges    Company    of  ^ 
players    couenanted  the    nth  of 
Auguft,  60,  to  pay  Sir  Henry  Her-  [   004  00  00 

bert  per  week,   from  that  tymt, 

aboue  the  ufual  fees 

"  That  Mr.  William  Becfton  coue--j 

nanted  to  pay  weekly  to  Sir  Henry  I  004  00  00 
Herbert  the  fumme  of         -  J 

*'  That   Mr.  Rhodes   promifed   the? 

like  per  weeke         -  -         J  004  00  00 

**  That  the  i2l.  per  weeke  from  the  three  fore 
named  companyes  hath  been  totally  deteyncd 
from  Sir  Henry  Herbert  fince  the  faid  ii«^  Aug. 
60,  by  illegal  and  unjufl:  means;  and  all  ufinl 
fees,  and  obedience  due  to  the  office  of  tbc 
Revells. 

•*  That  Mr.  Thomas  Killegrew  drawes  19I.  6s.  per 
week  from  the  Kinges  Company,  as  crcdibljr 
informed. 

"  That  Sir  William  Dauenant  drawes  10  (haraof 
15  (hares,  which  is  valued  at  200I.  per  week, 
cleer  profitt,  one  week  with  another,  as  credibly 
informed. 

"  Allowance  for  charges  of  fuites  at  law,  for  that 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  is  unjuftly  putt  out  of  pof- 
feflion  and  profittes,  and  could  not  obtaine  aa 
appearance  gratis. 

*^  Allowance  for  damages  fufteyned  in  credittand 
profittes  for  about  two  yearcs  fince  his  Ma.^* 
happy  Rcftauration. 

"  Allowance  for  their  New  Theatre  to  bee  ufedas 
a  playhoufc. 
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••  Allowance  for  new  and  old  playes  adled  by  Sir 
William  Dauenantes  pretended  company  of 
players  at  Salilbury  Court,  the  Cockpitt,  and 
now  at  Portugal IRo we,  from  the  5  th  Novemb. 
60.  the  tyme  of  their  firft  conjunftion  with  Sir 
William  Daucnant. 

«*  Allowance  for  the  fees  at  Chriftmafle  and  at 
Lent  from  the  faid  tyme. 

«  A  boxe  for  the  Mafter  of  the  Reuells  and  his 
company,  gratis; — as  accuftomed. 

*•  A  fubmiflion  to  the  authority  of  the  Revells  for 
the  future,  and  that  noe  playes,  new  or  old,  bee 
aded,  till  they  are  allowed  by  the  Mafter  of  the 
Reuells. 

••  That  rehearfall  of  plays  to  be  aded  at  court,  be 
made,  as  hath  been  accuftomed,  before  the 
Mafter  of  the  Reuells,  or  allowance  for  them. 

"  Wherefore  it  is  humbly  pray'd,  that  delay 
being  the  faid  Dauenants  beft  plea,  wh<^^  he  hath 
exercifed  by  illegal  adtinges  for  almoft  two  yeares, 
he  may  noc  longer  keep  Sir  Henry  Herbert  out  of 
pofleftion  of  his  rightcs;  but  that  your  Lordftiippes 
would  fpecdily  afTcrt  tKe  rights  due  to  the  Mafter 
of  the  Reuells,  and  afcertaine  his  fees  and  damages, 
and  order  obedience  and  payment  accordingly. 
And  in  cafe  of  difobedience  by  the  faid  Dauenant 
and  his  pretended  company  of  players,  that  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  may  bee  at  liberty  to  purfue  his 
courfe  at  law,  in  confidence  that  he  fliall  have  the 
benefitt  of  his  Ma/y^*  jufticc,  as  of  your  lordftiippes 
fauour  and  promifes  in  fatisfad:ion,  or  liberty  to 
proceed  at  law.  And  it  may  bee  of  ill  confequence 
chat  Sir   Henry    Herbert,   dating    for  45    yeares 

Vol.  IL  E  e 
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meniall  fervice  to  the  Royal  Family^  and  hauing 
purchafed  Sir  John  Aihley's  intereft  in  the  faid 
office^  and  obtained  of  the  late  Kings  ^unty  a 
grante  under  the  greate  feale  of  England  for  two 
Iiues,  fhould  have  noe  other  compenfation  for  his 
many  yeares  faithfull  fervices^  and  conllant  ad- 
herence to  his  Ma.*y«  intereft,  accompanyed  with 
his  great  fufferinges  and  lofTes^  then  to  bee  outed 
of  his  juft  pofTemon,  rightes  and  profittes,  by  Sir 
William  EHiuenant,  a  perfon  who  exercifed  the 
office  of  Mailer  of  the  Reuells  to  Oliuer  the  Tyrant^ 
and  wrote  tb^  Firft  and  Second  Parte  of  Peru^  a&ed 
at  the  Cockpitt^  in  Oliuers  tyme,  and  foly  in  his 
fauour;  wherein  hee  fett  of  the  juflice  of  Oliuers 
adlinges,  by  comparifon  with  the  Spaniards^  and 
endeavoured  thereby  to  make  OHuers  crueltyes 
appeare  mercyesj  iiirefpeAoftheSpanifh  crueltyes; 
but  the  mercyes  of  the  wicked  are  cruell. 

''  That  the  faid  Daiienant  publiflied  a  poem  in 
vindication  and  juftiiication  of  Oliuers  aftions  and 
gouernment^  and  an  Epithalamium  in  praife  of 
Olivers  daughter  M«.  Rich; — as  credibly  in- 
formed,' 

"  The  matters  of  difference  betweenc  Mf. 
Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert  are 
upon  accommodation. 

••  My  Lordes, 
•*  Your  Lordftiippes  very  humblt  Servant, 

««  \xAyi\^  62. 

Cary.houfc.  HENRY  HERBERT. 


Another  paper  now  before  me  will  explain  what 
is  meant  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  concluding  words : 


7  This  poem  Sir  William  D'Arensnt  fo[^rei!ed,  for  it  doe^  not 
appear  in  his  works* 
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"  ARTICLES  of  agreement,  indented,  made 
and  agreed  upon,  this  fourthe  day  of  June,  in  the 
14  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  fouveraigne  lord 
Kinge  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  the  yeare  of  our 
jLord  1662,  betwcene  Sir  Henry  Herbert  of  Ribs- 
ford  in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  knight,  of  the 
4>ne  part,  and  Thomas  Kiliqgrew  of  Couent  Garden^ 
£fq.  on  the  other  parte,  as  foliowethe : 

"  Imprimis^  It  is  agreed,  that  a  firme  amity  be 
concluded  for  life  betweene  the  faid  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  and  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew. 

"  liemy  The  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  doth  for 
liimfelfe  couenant,  promife,  grant,  and  agree,  to 
paye  or  caufe  to  be  pay*d  unto  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
or  to  his  aflignes,  on  or  before  the  fourthe  day  of 
Augull  next,  all  monies  due  to  the  faid  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  from  the  Kinge  and  Queens  company  of 
players,  called  Mychaell  Mohun,  William  Winter- 
ftiall,  Robert  Shaterell,  William  Cartwright,  Ni- 
cholas Burt,  Walter  Clunn,  Charles  Hart,  and  the 
reft  of  that  company,  for  the  new  plaies  at  fortie 
(hillings  a  play,  and  for  the  old  reuiued  plaies  at 
twentie  (hillings  a  play,  they  the  faid  players  haue 
adted  fince  the  eleuenthe  of  Auguft,  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Lord,  1660. 

"  Item^  The  faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  doth 
for  himfelfe  couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree, 
to  paye  or  caufe  to  be  pay'd  unto  the  faid  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  or  to  his  aflignes,  on  or  before  the 
fourthe  day  of  Auguft  next,  fuch  monies  as  are 
due  to  him  for  damages  and  lofles  obteyned  at  law 
ag/  Michaell  Mohun,  William  Winterlhall,  Robert 
Shaterell,  William  Cartwright,  Nicholas  Burt, 
Walter  Clunn,  and  Charles  Hart,  upon  an  adion 
of  the  cafe  brought  by  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
in  the  courte  of  Comon  Pleas  ag.^  y*^  faid  Mychael 
Mohun,   William  Winterfliall,   Robert  Shaterell, 
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William  Cartwright,  Nicholas  Burt,  Walter  Clunn, 
and  Charles  Hart,  wherupon  a  verdicft  hath  been 
obtayned  as  aforefaid  ag.^  them.  And  likewife  doe 
promife  and  agree  that  the  coftes  and  charges  of 
fuitc  upon  another  aftion  of  the  cafe  brought  by 
the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  ag.'  the  faid  Mychael 
Mohun  &  y*  reft  of  y*  players  aboue  named,  fhall 
be  alfo  payd  to  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  or  to 
his  affigncs,  on  or  before  the  faid  fourthe  day  of 
Auguft  next. 

"  Item,  The  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  doth  for  him- 
felfe  couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  that 
the  faidMichaell  Mohun  and  the  reft  of  the  Kinge 
and  Queenes  company  of  players  Ihall,  on  or  be- 
fore the  faid  fourthe  day  of  Auguft^  next,  paye  or 
caufe  to  be  pay*d  unto  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
or  to  his  affigncs,  the  fum  of  fiftie  pounds,  as  a 
prefent  from  them,  for  his  damages  fufteyned  from 
them  and  by  their  means.. 

"  Ifejn,  That  the  faid  Thomas  KilHgrew,  E(q. 
doth  couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  to  be 
aydinge  and  arfiftinge  unto  the  faid  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  in  the  due  execution  of  the  Office  of  the 
Reuclls,  and  neither  diredly  nor  indirectly  to  ayde 
or  aflifte  Sir  William  Dauenant,  Knight,  or  any  of 
his  pretended  company  of  players,  or  any  other 
company  of  players  to  be  rays'd  by  him,  or  any 
other  company  of  players  whatfoever,  in  the  due 
execution  of  the  faid  office  as  aforefaide,  foe  as 
y«  ayd  foe  to  bee  required  of  y*^  faid  Thomas  Kille- 
grew extend  not  to  y«  lilencing  or  oppreffion  of 
y*  faid  King  and  Queenes  company. 

"  And  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  doth  for  him- 
felfe  couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  not  to 
moleft  yc  faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  or  his  heirs, 
in  any  fuite  at  lawe  or  othcrwife,  to  the  preiudice 
of  the  grante  made  unto  him  by  his  Ma.^%  or  to 
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difturbe  the  receiuinge  of  y^  profits  aryfing  by  con- 
tnu5l  from  the  Kingeand  Queens  company  of  players 
to  him,  but  to  ayde  and  aflifte  the  faid  Thomas 
Kiliegrew,  in  the  due  execution  of  the  legall  pow- 
ers granted  unto  him  by  his  Ma.^*  for  the  orderingc 
of  the  faid  company  of  players,  and  in  the  levyingc 
and  receiuinge  of  y*  monies  due  to  him  the  faid 
Thomas  Killegrew,  or  which  (hall  be  due  to  hini 
from  y^  faide  company  of  players  by  any  contradt 
made  or  to  be  made  between  them  or  amongft  the 
fame;  and  neither  diredtly  norindiredly  to  hinder 
the  payment  of  y^  faid  monies  to  be  made  weekly 
or  other  wife  by  y^  faid  company  of  players  to  y^ 
laid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  or  to  his  affignes,  but 
to  be  ayding  and  afliftinge  to  the  faid  Thomas 
Killegrew,  Efq.  and  his  affignes  therein,  if  there 
be  caufe  for  it,  and  that  the  faidThomas  Killegrew 
defire  it  of  y^  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 

*•  And  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  doth  for  him- 
felfe  couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  upon 
the  performance  of  the  matters  which  are  herein 
contayned,  and  to  be  performed  by  the  faid  Tho* 
mas  Killegrew,  accordinge  to  the  daies  of  pay- 
ment, and  other  things  lymited  and  exprefled  in 
thefe  articles,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  y^  faid 
Thomas  Killegrew  the  deede  of  couenants,  fealed 
and  deliuered  by  the  faid  Mychaell  Mohun  and  y- 
others  herein  named,  bearing  date  the  1 1  Augu^> 
1660;  to  be  cancelled  by  the  faid  Thomas  Kille- 
grew, or  kept,  as  he  (hall  thinkc  fitt,  or  to  make 
what  further  advantage  of  the  fame  in  my  name  or 
right  as  he  Ihall  be  advifed.'*  * 


•  On  the  back  of  this  paper  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  written— 
•'  Copy  of  the  Articles  fealed  and  delivered  the  jth  June,  62,  be- 
tween Sir  H.  H.  and  Thomas  KillcgrcH-.  Bonds  of  5000L  for  th« 
performance  of  covenants." 
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The  adCars  who  had  performed  at  the  Red  Bull, 
z&tS  under  the  diredlion  of  Mr.  Killigrew  during 
the  years  1660,  i66r,  1662,  and  part  of  the  year 
1663,  in  Gibbon's  tennis-court  in  Vere-ftreet,  near 
Clare-market ;  during  which  time  a  new  theatre 
was  built  for  theni  in  Drury  Lane,  to  which  they 
removed  in  April  1663.  The  following  lift  of  their 
ftock-plays,  in  which  it  is  obfervable  there  are  but 
three  of  Shakfpeare,  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  and  was  probably  furnifhed 
by  them  foon  after  the  Reftoration. 

••  Names  of  the  plays  aded  by  the  Red  Bull  adtors. 

The  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Elder  Brother. 

Beggars  Bujbe.  The  Silent  It^oman. 

Tamer  Tamed.  The  IVeddinge. 

The  Tray  tor.  Henry  the  Fourtbe. 

Loves  Cruelty.  Merry  IVives  of  Windfor. 

Wit  without  Money.  Kinge  and  no  Kinge. 

Maydes  Tragedy.  Othello. 

Philajler.  Dumboys. 

Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  Unfortunate  Lovers. 

Claricilla.  The  fVidow. 

Downes  the  prompter  has  given  a  lift  of  what 
he  calls  the  principal  old  ftock  plays  a<5led  by  the 
kkig's  fervants,  (which  title  the  performers  under 
Mr.  Killcgrew  acquired,)  between  the  time  of  the 
Reftoration  atid  the  jundion  of  the  two  companies 
in  1682 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  only  plays 
of  Shakfpeare  performed  by  them  in  that  period, 
were  K.  Henry  IK  P.  L  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVind^ 
for,  Othello,  and  Julius  Cafar.  Mr.  Hart  reprefented 
Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotfpur ;  Major  Mohun,  lago^ 
and  Caflius;  and  Mr.  Cartwright  Falftaif.  Such 
was  the  lamentable  tafte  of  thofe  times  that  the 
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plays  of  Fletcher,  Jonfon  and  Shirley  were  much 
oftner  exhibited  than  thofe  of  our  author.  Of  this 
the  following  lift  furnifhes  a  melancholy  proof. 
It  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
in  CMxier  to  enable  him  to  afcertain  the  fees  due  to 
him,  whenever  he  (hould  eftablifh  his  claims,  which 
however  he  never  accomplifhed.  Between  the  play 
entitled  Argalus  and  Partbenia,  and  The  Loyal  Subje£I^ 
he  has  drawn  a  line;  from  which,  and  from  other 
circumftances,  I  imagine  that  the  plays  which  I 
have  printed  in  Italicks  were  exhibited  by  the  Red 
Bull  adlors,  who  afterwards  became  the  king's 
fervants. 

1660.  Monday  the  5  Nov.    IVit  wiibout  money ^ 
Tuefday  the  6  Nov.    The  Traytor. 
Wenfday  the  7  Nov.   The  Beggars  Bujbe. 
Thurfday  the  8  Nov.   Henry  the  Fourth. 

[Firft  play  ad:ed  at  the 

new  theatre.J 
Friday  the  9  Nov.       The    Merry    IVives   of 

Windfor. 
Saturday  the  10  Nov.   The  Sylent  Woman. 
Tufday  the  13  Nov.    Love  lies  a  bleedinge. 
Thurfdaythei5Nov.    Loves  Cruelty. 
Friday  the  16  Nov.    The  Widow. 
Saterday  the  1 7  Nov.    The  Mayds  Tragedy. 
Monday  the  19  Nov.   T:be  Unfortunate  Lovers. 
Tufday  the  20  Nov.    The  Beggars  Bujhe. 
Wenfday  the  2 1  Nov.    The  Scomfull  Lady. 
Thurfday  the  2  2N0V.    The  Tray  tor. 
Friday  the  23  Nov.    The  Elder  Brother. 
Saterday  the  24 Nov.    The  Chances. 
Monday  the  26  Nov.    The  Opportunity. 
Thurfday  the  2  9N0  v.    The  Hwnorous  Lieutenant. 
Saterday  the  i  Dec.    Clarecilla. 
Monday  the  3  Dec.   A  Kinge  and  no  Kinge. 
E  e  4 
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i66o.Thurfdaythc6Dcc.   Rollo^  Duke  of  NormM^. 
Saterday  the  8  Dec.    The  Moore  of  Venife. 
Monday  the  9  Jan.   T^be  Weddinge. 
Saterday  the  1 9  Jan.   The  Loji  Lady. 
Thurfdaythe3ijan.   Argalus  and  Paribenia. 


Feb.      ... 

1661.  March") 

April    [     .      - 
May     J 


Decemb.  10 
Decemb.  11 
Decemb.  13 
Decemb.  16 
Decemb.  17 
Decemb.  20 
Decemb.  23 
Decemb.  28 
Decemb.  30 
Janu.  6 
Jan.  10 
Jan.  II 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  28 

Feb. 15 
Feb.  25 
Feb. 27 
March  i     - 
March  3     - 
March  11- 

March  15  - 


Loyal  Subjedl. 

Mad  Lover. 

The  Wild-goofc  Chafe 

All's  Lofte  byLuftc. 
The  Mayd  in  the  Mill. 

A  Wife  for  a  Monthe. 

The  Bondman. 

A  Dancing  Mailer. 

Vittoria  Corombona. 

The  Country  Captaine. 

The  Alchymift. 

Bartholmew  Faire. 

The  Spanilh  Curate. 

The  Tamer  Tamed. 

Aglaura. 

Bufly  D'ambois. 

Mery  Devi  1  of  Edmonton 

The  Virgin  Martyr. 

Philafter. 

Jovial  Crew. 

Rule  a  wife  and  have  \ 

wife. 
Kinge  and  no  Kinge. 
The  Mayds  Tragedy. 
Aglaura ;  the  tragicalwa; 
Humorous  Lieutenant. 
Selindra — a  new  play. 
The    Frenche    Dancinj 

Mafter. 
The  Little  Thccf. 
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J 662.  April  4 

Northerne  Laffe. 

April  19     - 

Fathers  own  fon. 

April  25     -      - 

The  Surprifal — a  new 

play. 

May  5 

Kt.  of  the  Burning  peftlc. 

May  J2 

Brenoralt. 

May  17 

Love  in  a  maze. 

1661.Oaob.26  -       - 

Loves  Miftrefs. 

Difcontented  CollonelL 

Love  at  firft  fight. 

1662.  June  I 

Cornelia^  a  new  play. — 

Sir  W.  Hartleys. 

June  6 

Renegado. 

July  6        -      ■ 

The  Brothers. 

The  Antipodes. 

July  23     -      - 

The  Cardinall. 

.  From  another  lift,  which  undoubtedly  was  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  for  the  purpofe  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  learn  that  Macbeth  was  revived  in  1663 
or  1664;  I  fuppofe  as  altered  by  D'Avenant. 


**  Nov.  3.  1663.  Florals  Figaries      -      £.2. 
".  paftoj   *       ..----     -^    - 

pofure 


A  paftoral  called  T^be  £;f-7 
"  8  more         -        -        -       16.     -    - 


"  A  new  play         -  -  i. 

"  Henry  the  ^ib         -         -  2 
"  Revived  play.     Taming  tbe' 

Shrew 

"  The  Generall         -  -  2. 

**  Par/ons  Wedinge  -  2. 

"  Revived  play.     Macbeth  i. 

"  K.  Henry  8.     Revived  play  i. 


}'•-- 
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*«  Houfe  to  be  let         -         -         2.    -   - 
•^  More   for   playy,    whereof? 

Elvira  the  laft        -         |  9-    -    - 

^  For  playes      -      jf*4'-" 

Sir  William  D'Avcnant's  Company,  after  having 
played  for  fomc  time  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-lan^ 
and  at  Salifbury-court,  removed  in  March  or  April 
1662,  to  2i  new  theatre  in  Portugal-row,  near  Un- 
coln's-inn-^ficlds.  Mr.  Betterton,  his  principal 
a<5tor,  we  are  told  by  Dbwnes,  was  admiml  in  the 

Eart  of  Pericles,  which  he  frequently  performed 
efore  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre ;  and  white 
this  company  continued  to  aA  in  PortugaUrow, 
they  reprefentcd  the  following  plays  of  Shakfpeare, 
and  it  Ihould  fecm  thofe  only:  Macbeth  and  Jbe 
^einpejly  altered  by  D'Avcnant;  King  Lear^  Hamlet^ 
King  Henry  the  Eight b^  Romeo  and  Juliet^  and  T'ucdftb 
Night.  In  Hamlet^  the  Prince  of  Denmark  ^'z& 
reprefentcd  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  the  Ghoft  by  Mr. 
Richards;  Horatio  by  Mr.  Harris;  the  Queen  by 
Mrs.  Davenport;  and  Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Saunderfon. 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Romeo  was  reprefentcd  by  Mr. 
Harris,  Mercutio  by  Mr.  Betterton,  and  Juliet  by 
Mrs.  Saunderfon.  Mr.  Betterton  in  T'-jielfth  Night 
performed  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  in  Henry  the  Eigbiby 
the  King.  He  a\  as  without  doubt  alfo  the  per- 
former of  King  Lear.  Mrs.  Saunderfon  repre- 
fentcd Catharine  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth^  and  it 
may  be  prcfumed,  Cordelia,  and  Miranda.  She 
alfo  performed  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Betterton 
Macbeth. 

The  theatre  which  had  been  erefted  in  Portugal 
Row,  being  found  too  fmall.  Sir  William  D'Avei 
hant  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  playhoufe  in 
Dorfet  Garden,  near  Dorfet  Stairs,  which  however 
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he  did  not  live  to  fee  completed;  for  he  died  in 
May  i668»  and  it  was  not  opened  till  1671.  There 
being  ftrong  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  our 
poet's  fon,  I  have  been  induced  by  that  circum*.. 
ftance  to  inquire  with  fome  degree  of  minutenefs 
into  his  hiftory.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
pigt  that  the  account  given  of  him  by  Wood,  in 
his  Atberue  Oxonienfes^  was  taken  from  Mr.  Aubrey's 
Manufcript.  Since  that  flieet  was  printed,  Mr. 
Warton  has  obligingly  fumifted  me  with  an  exaft 
tranfcript  of  the  article  relative  to  IVAvenant, 
which,  as  it  contains  fome  particulars  not  noticed 
hj  Wood,  I  fhall  here  fubjoin: 

"  MS.  Aubrey.  Mus.  Ashmol.  Lives. 

Sir   WILLIAM    DAVENANT,   Knight, 

Poet-Laureat,' 

was  borne  about  the  end  of  February  in  ■■ 

ftrcet  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  at  the  Crowne  Taverne; 
baptized  3  of  March  A.  D.  1605-6.  His  father 
was  John  Davenant,  a  vintner  there,  a  very  grave 
and  difcreet  citizen :  his  mother  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  of  a  very  good  witt,  and  of  con- 
verfation  extremely  agreeable.  They  had  3  fons, 
viz.  Robert,  William,  and  Nicholas;  (Robert  was 
a  fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.  in  Oxon.  then  preferd 
to  the  vicarage  of  Weftkington  by  Bp.  Davenant, 
whofe  chaplain  he  was;  Nicholas  was  an  attorney:) 
and  2  handfome  daughters;  one  m.  to  Gabriel 
Bradly,  B.  D.  of  C.  C.  C.  beneficed  in  the  vale  of 
White  Horfe;  another  to  Dr.  Sherburne,  minifter 


9  Mr.  Warton  informs  me,  that  '*  it  appears  by  Aubrey's  letters 
that  this  Life  (^  Davenant  was  fent  to  Woo(l»  and  drawn  up  at  his 
rcqucft." 
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of  Pembordge  [ — bridge]  in  Hcref.  and  canon  ks[ 
that  church.  Mr.  W™  Shakfpeare  was  wont  to 
goc  into  Warwickfhire  once  a  yearc,  and  did  co- 
monly  in  his  journey  lie  at  this  houfe  in  Oxon. 
where  he  was  exceedingly  refpedled.  Now  Sir 
William  would  fomecimes^  when  he  was  pleafant 
over  a  glafle  of  wine  with  his  mod  intimate 
friends,  {e.  g.  Sam  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  etc. 
etc.)  fay»  that  it  feem'd  to  him,  that  he  writt  with 
the  very  fpirit  that  Shakefpeare  [wrote  with],  and 
was  contented  enough  to  bee  thought  his  fon:  he 
would  tell  them  the  flory  as  above.  He  went  to 
fchoole  at  Oxon.  to  Mr.  Silvefter ;  Charles  Whcare, 
F.  [filius'\  Pegorii  W.,  was  his  fchoolfellow  :  but  I 
feare,  he  was  drawne  from  fchoole,  before  he  was 
ripe  cnoughc.  He  was  preferred  to  the  firft 
Dutchefs  of  Richmond,  to  wayte  on  her  as  a  page. 
I  remember,  he  told  me,  (he  fent  him  to  a  famous 
apothecary  for  fome  unicorne's  home,  which  he 
was  refolved  to  try  with  a  fpyder,  which  he  enmaled 
in  it,  but  without  the  expedcd  fuccefs:  the  (pider 
would  goe  over  apd  through  and  thorough,  un- 
concerned. He  was  next  a  fcrvant  (as  I  remember, 
a  page  alfo)  to  Sir  Fulkc  Grevil  Ld  Brookes,  with 
whom  he  lived  to  his  death;  which  was,  that  a 
fervant  of  his  that  had  long  wayted  on  him,  and 
his  lor —  [lordftiip]  had  often  told  him,  that  he 
would  doe  fomething  for  him,  but  did  not,  but 
ilill  put  him  oif  with  delay ;  as  he  was  truHing  up 
his  lord*s  pointes,  comeing  from  ftoole,  [for  then 
their  breeches  were  fattened  to  the  doublctts  with 
pointes;  then  came  in  hookes  and  eies,  which  not 
to  have  fattened  was  in  my  boyhood  a  great  crime,] 
ftabbed  him.  This  was  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  was  ftabbed  by  Felton ;  and 
the  great  noife  and  report  of  the  duke's.  Sir  W. 
told  me,  quite  drown'd  this  of  his  lord's^  that  wa« 
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fcarce  taken  notice  of.  This  Sir  Fulke  G.  was  a 
ffood  wit,  and  had  been  a  good  poet  in  his  youth: 
he  wrote  a  poeme  in  folio,  which  he  printed  not, 
till  he  was  old,  and  then,  as  Sir  W.  faid,  with  too 
much  judgement  and  refining  fpoiled  it,  which 
was  at  firft  a  delicate  thing.  He  [Dav.J  writt  a 
play,  or  plays,  and  verfes,  which  he  did  with  fo 
much  fweetneffe  and  grace,  that  by  it  he  got  the 
love  and  friendlhip  of  his  two  Maecenaces,  Mn 
Endymion  Porter,  and  Mr.  Henry  Jermyn,  [fince 
£•  of  St.  Albans]  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  his 
poem  called  Madegafcar.  Sir  John  Suckling  was 
his  great  and  intimate  friend.  After  the  death  of 
Ben  Johnfon,  he  was  made  in  his  place  Poet  Lau- 
reat.  He  got  a  terrible  c — p  of  a  black  handfome 
wench,  that  lay  in  Axe- Yard,  Weftm. :  whom  he 
thought  on,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Dalga,  [in  Gon- 
dibertj  which  coft  him  his  nofe;  with  which  un- 
lucky mifchance  many  w  itts  were  fo  cruelly  bold, 
e.  g.  Sir  John  Menis,  Sir  John  Denham,  etc.  etc. 
In  1 641,  when  the  troubles  began,  he  was  faineto 
fly  into  France,  and  at  Canterbury  he  was  feized 
on  by  the  Mayor. 

«*  For  Will  had  in  his  face  the  flaws 
•*  And  markcs  received  in  country's  caufe* 
"  They  flew  on  him  like  lyons  paflTant, 
**  And  tore  his  nofe,  as  much  as  was  oa't ; 
*'  And  call'd  him  fuperflitious  groome, 
•«  And  Popilh  dog,  and  cur  of  Rome. 

•«  'twas  furely  the  firft  time, 

•«  That  Will's  religion  was  a  crime" 

•*  In  the  Civill  Warrcs  in  England,  he  was  in 
the  army  of  William  Marqucfle  of  Newcaftle,  [fince 
Duke]  where  he  was  generall  of  the  ordinance.  I 
have  heard  his  brother  Robert  fay,  for  that  fcrvicc 
there  was  owing  to  him  by  King  Charles  the  Firft 
ioocxdI.     During  that  warre  'twas  his  hap  to  have 
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two  Aldermen  of  Yorke  his  prifoners^  who  wm 
fomethinge  ftubborne,  and  would  not  give  the  ran- 
fome  ordered  by  the  councill  of  warre.  Sir  Wil- 
liam ufed  them  civilly,  and  treated  them  in  his 
tent,  and  fate  them  at  the  upper  end  of  bis  tabic 
a  la  mode  de  France.  And  having  done  fo  a  good 
while  to  his  charge,  told  them  (privately  and 
friendly)  that  he  was  not  able  to  keepe  fo  chaige- 
able  guefts,  and  bade  them  take  an  opportunity  to 
efcape ;  which  they  did ;  but  having  been  gon  a 
little  way,  they  coniidered  with  themfelves,  that  in 
gratitude  they  ought  to  goe  back,  and  give  Sir 
William  their  thankes,  which  they  did :  but  it  was 
like  to  have  been  to  their  great  danger  of  bang 
taken  by  the  foldiers  ;  but  they  happened  to  gdt 
fafe  to  Yorke. 

"  The  king's  party  being  overcome.  Sir  W.  Dave- 
nant,  (who  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  D.  of  Newcaftle  by  commiflion,}  went  into 
France,  and  refidcd  in  Paris,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  then  was.  •He  then  began  to  write  his  ro- 
mance in  verfe  called  Gondibert ;  and  had  not  writt 
above  the  firft  booke,  but  being  very  fond  of  it 
printed  it^  before  a  quarter  finifhcd,  with  an  epifUe 
of  his  to  Mr.  Th.  Hobbes,  and  Mr.  Hobbes'  ex- 
cellent epiftle  to  him  printed  before  it.  The 
courtiers,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  could  never  be 
at  quiet  about  this  piece,  which  was  the  occafion 
of  a  very  witty  but  fatirical  little  booke  of  verfcs 
in  8vo.  about  4  iheets,  writt  by  G.  D.  of  Bucks, 
Sir  John  Dcnham,  etc.  etc. 

**  That  tliou  lorfai-v'd  thy  flcepc,  thy  diet, 
"  And  what  is  more  than  that,  our  quiet."* 

*  Thefe  lines  are  inaccurately  quoted  by  memory  from  Certaim 
Verfcs  iKTiVa:  k\  fezcrat  of  the  auiUi 5  frUnds ^  to  be  re-friMttd  Wlb 
thiftCQttd  edithn  of  Gondihrt,   1 6  ;  3 . 
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••  This  laft  word,  Mr.  Hobbes  told  me,  was  the 
occafion  of  their  writing. 

"  Here  he  lay'd  an  ingeniofe  deligne  to  cany  a 
confiderable  number  of  artificers  (chiefly  weavers) 
Irom  hence  to  Virginia;  and   by   Mary  the  Q^g. 
floother's  m'eanes  he  got   favour  from  the  K.  of 
France  to  goe  into  the  prifons,and  pick  and  chufe: 
lb  when  the  poor  dammed  wretches  underflood, 
vi4iat  the  defigne  was,  they  cryed  uno  ore^  tout  tif^ 
firan,  we  are  all  weavers.  Well,  36,  as  1  remember, 
he  got,  if  not  more,  and  (hipped  them;  and  as  he 
was  in  his  voyage  towards   Virginia,  he  and  his 
tifferan  were  all  taken  by  the  fliips  then  belonging 
to  the  parliament  of  England.     The  (laves,  I  fup- 
po(e,  they  fold,  but  Sir  William  was  brought  pri- 
loner  into  England.     Whether  he  was  firft  a  pri- 
foner  in  Care(broke  Caftle  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  or 
at  theTowrof  London,  I  have  forgott;  he  was  pri- 
foner  at  both :  his  Gondibert  was  (ini(hed  at  Caref- 
broke  Caftle.    He  expected  no  mercy  from  the  par- 
liament, and  had  nohopesof  efcaping  with  his  life.  It 
E>leafedGod,that  the  two  aldermen  of  Yorke  aforefaid, 
earing  that  he  was  taken  and  brought  to  London 
'lb  be  trycd  for  his  life,  which  they  underftood  was 
in  extreme  danger,  they  were  touched  with  fo  much 
generofity  and  goodnes,  as  upon  their  own  accounts 
and  mere  motion  to  try  what  they  could  to  favc 
Sir  William's  life,  who  had  been  fo  civil  to  them» 
and  a  means  of  faving  theirs ;  to  come  to  London ; 
and  acquainting  the  parliament  with  it,  upon  their 
petition,  etc.  Sir  William's  life  was  faved.*     'Twas 


*  Mr.  Warton  obferves  to  me,  that  *'  Aubrey  docs  not  fay  here 
that  Milton  (with  the  two  aldermen)  was  inftrumcntal  in  faving 
D'Avcnant's  life.  Dr.  Johnfon  is  puzzled  on  what  authority  to  ii%, 
this  anecdote.  Life  of  Milton^  p.  i8i,  8vo.  edit.  I  believe  that 
anecdote  was  firft  retailed  in  print  by  Wood,  /Uh.  Oxon,  //.  412." 
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Harry  Martyn,  that  favcd  Sir  William's  life  in  the 
houfe :  when  they  were  talking  of  facrificing  one, 
then  faid  Hen.  that  *  in  facrifices  tiiey  always  of- 
fered pure  and  without  biemifh;  now  ye  talk  of 
making  a  facrifice  of  an  old  rotten  rafcal.'  Vid. 
H.  Martyn's  life,  where  by  this  rare  j<ft,  then  for- 
got, the  L.^  Falkland  faved  H.  Marty n's  life. 

•*  Being  freed  from  imprifonment,  becaufe  plays 
(fcil.  trage.  and  comedies)  were  in  thefc  prefbyte- 
rian  times  fcandalous,  he  contrives  to  fet  up  an 
opera,  ftylo  recitativo ;  wherein  Sergeant  Maynard 
and  feveral  citizens  were  engagers:  it  began  in 
Rutland  Houfe  in  Charter-houfe-yard  :  next^  fcili- 
cet  anno — at  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury  Lane^  where 
were  adted  ^txy  well,  ftylo  recitativo^  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  ift  and  2nd  part. 
It  did  afFeft  the  eie  and  eare  extremely.  This  firft 
brought  scExVEs  in  fafhion  in  England :  before,  it 
plays  was  only  an  hanging.^ 

"  Anno  Domini  1660,  was  the  happy  reilauration 
of  his  Majefty  Charles  Ilnd. ;  then  was  Sir  William 
made  —  —  — ^  —  —  and  the  Tcnnis- 
Court  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  turned 
into  a  playhoufe  for  the  Duke  of  York's  players,' 
where  Sir  William  had  lodgings,    and   where  he 

dyed,  Aprill  166 — .     I   was  at  his  funeral: 

he  had  a  coffin  of  wahiut  tree:  Sir  John  Denham 
faid,  that  it  was  the  fineft  coffin  that  he  ever  faw. 
His  body  was  carried  in  a  hearfe  from  the  play- 
houfe to  Wcftminrter- Abbey,  where  at  the  great 
weft  dore  he  was  received  by  the  fing  [ing]  men 
and  chorifters,  who  fang  the  fervice  of  the  church 
{I ajn  the  Refiirreciion,  etc.  etc.)  to  his  grave,  which 

^  Here  we  have  another  and  a  decifivc  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  ftated  in  a  former  page  on  the  fubjcft  of  fcenes.  Sec  p.  1971 
etftq. 
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is  near  to  the  monument  of  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow, 
which  is  in  the  South  Croffe  aifle,  on  which  in  a 
paving  ftone  of  marble  is  writt,  in  imitation  of 
that  on  Ben.  Johnfon,  O  rare  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant. 

"  His  firft  lady  was  Dr. 's  daughter,  phy- 

iitian^  by  whom  he  had  a  very  beautiful  and  inge- 
niofe  fon,  that  dyed  above  twenty  years  fince.  His 

iecond  lady  was  daughter  of ,  by  whom  he 

had  feveral  children.  I  faw  fome  very  young  ones 
at  the  funerall.  His  eldeft  is  Charles  D'Avenant, 
the  Doiftor,  who  inherits  his  father's  beauty  and 
phancy.  He  pradlices  at  Do<5lor*s  Commons.  He 
writt  a  play  called  Circe^  which  has  taken  very  well. 
Sir  William  hath  writt  about  25  plays,  the  romance 
called  Gottdibert,  and  a  little  poem  called  Mada^ 
gafcar. 

**  His  private  opinion  was,  that  religion  at  laft 
[e.  g.  a  hundred  years  hence]  would  come  to  fet- 
tlement;  and  that  in  a  kind  of  ingeniofe  Quaker-- 
ifme."* 


*  The  following  plays,  written  by  Sir  William  D'Avcnant,  were 
lioenfed  by  the  Mailer  of  the  Revels  in  the  following  order : 

The  Cnul Brother y  Jan.  12,  1626-7* 

The  Colonel y  July  22.  1629. 

The  Juft  Italian,  Odob.  2,   1629, 

The  fFits,  Jan.  19,  1633-4. 

Lome  and  Honour,  Nov.  20,   1634. 

Nenus  from  Ply  mouthy  Aug.  I,   1635. 

Platonick  Lovers,  Nov.  1 6,  1 63  C. 

Britannia  Triumphans,  licenfed  for  prefs,  Jan.  8,  1637. 

Unfortunate  Lovers,  April  16,   1 63  8. 

Fair  Favourite,  Nov.  17,   1638. 

The  Spanijh  Lovers y  Nov.  30,   1639. 
This  piece  is  probably  the  play  which  in  his  works  is  called  The 
Dijlrejfes. 

Lanjt  and  Honour  was  originally  called  The  Courage  of  X^v.     It 

Vot.  II.  F  f 
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On  the  9th  of   Novemb.  1671,    D'Avcnant's 
company  removed  to  their  new  theatre  in  Dorfcc 


was  afteru'ards  named  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert^  at  D'ATcnanl's  le- 
queft^  TJje  Nonpart'tlles^  or  the  Matcblefi  Maids^ 

In  1668  was  puhlifhed  Sir  JFilltamD'Jvtttaftt^s  Forage  U  tie  eiitr 
World,  *with  his  Ad'uentures  in  the  Poet*s  E/izium,  written  by  RIchaid 
Flecknoe,  which  I  fubjoin  to  the  memoirs  of  that  poeL  tVufiftJ^g 
of  only  a  fingle  fheet»  the  greater  part  of  the  imprelEoa  hat  pro- 
bably periihed,  for  I  have  never  met  with  a  iecond  copy  of  this 
piece: 

**  Sir  William  D'Avenant  being  dead,  not  a  poet  would  aCxd 
him  fo  much  as  an  elegie ;  whetl^r  becanfe  he  ioagkt  to  laake  a 
monopoly  of  the  art^  or  ftrove  to  become  rich  infpignt  of  Mbcnra: 
it  beine  with  poets  as  with  mulhrooms,  which  grow  oody  onbirm 
ground,  inricn  the  foyl  once,  and  then  degenerate:  onehr  one, 
more  humane  than  the  reft,  accompany 'd  him  to  his  grave  withdn 
eulogium  : 

•  Now  Davenant's  dead,  the  ftage  will  mourn, 
'  And  all  to  barbarifm  turn ; 

'  Since  he  it  was,  thb  later  age, 

•  Who  chiefly  civiliz'd  the  ftage. 

•  Great  was  his  wit,  his  fency  great, 

•  As  e're  was  any  poet's  yet ; 

•  And  more  advantage  none  e'er  made 

•  O'  th'  wit  and  fancy  which  he  had, 

•  Not  onely  Dedalus'  arts  he  knew, 

•  But  even  Prometheus's  too ; 

•  And  living  machins  made  of  men, 

•  As  well  as  dead  ones,  for  the  fccne. 

•  And  if  the  ftage  or  theatre  be 

•  A  little  world,  'twas  chiefly  he, 

•  That,  Atlas-like,  fupported  it, 

•  By  force  of  induftry  and  wit. 

'  All  this,  and  more,  he  did  befide, 

•  Which  having  perfefted,  he  dy*d  : 

•  If  he  may  properly  be  faid 

•  To  die,  vvliofe  fame  will  ne'er  be  dead.* 

*•  Another  went  further  yet,  and  ufmg  the  privilege  of  your 
antient  poets,  who  with  allmoft  as  muck  certainty  as  your  divmOf 

1 
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Gardens,    which  was  opened,    not  with  one  of 

can  tell  all  that  paiTes  in  the  other  world,  did  thus  relate  his  voyage 
thither,  and  all  his  adventures  in  the  poets'  elyzioro. 

**  As  CYtry  one  at  the  inftant  of  their  deaths,  have  paflports 
giveii  them  for  fome  place  or  other,  he  had  his  for  the  poets'  elvw 
Ttima  ;  which  not  without  much  difficulty  he  obtained  from  tfiQ 
officers  of  ParnaiTus:  for  when  he  alledg'd,  he  was  an  herokk 
poet,  they  aik'd  him  why  he  did  not  continue  it  ?  when  he  faid  ho 
was  a  dramatick  too,  they  aik'd  him,  why  he  left  it  off,  and  ondf 
ftadied  to  get  mony  ;  like  him  who  fold  his  horfe  to  boy  him  pro* 
vcoder :  and  inally,  when  he  added,  he  was  a  poet  laureate,  they 
bogh'd,  and  faid,  bayes  vms  never  more  cheap  than  now;  ana 
U  ^fince  Petrarch's  time,  none  had  ever  been  legitimately  cfown'd* 

'*  Nor  had  he  lefs  difficulty  with  Charon,  who  hearing  he  was 
rich,  thought  to  make  booty  of  him,  and  aflc'd  an  extraordinary 
price  for  his  paflage  over ;  but  coming  to  pyment,  he  found  he 
was  fo  poor,  as  he  was  ready  to  turn  him  back  agen,  he  havings 
hardly  fo  much  as  his  naulum^  or  the  price  of  every  ordinary  pal^ 
icnger. 

**  Being  arriv'd,  they  were  all  much  amaz'd  to  ice  him  there^ 
they  having  never  heard  of  his  being  dead,  neither  by  their  weekly 
gaaoets,  nor  cryers  of  verfes  and  pamphlets  up  and  down ;  (as  com* 
mon  a  trade  there,  almoft  as  it  is  here :)  nor  was  he  lefs  amaz'd  than 
they,  to  find  never  a  poet  there,  antient  nor  modem,  whom  in  fome 
fort  or  other  he  had  not  difoblig'd  by  his  difcommendations ;  as 
Homer,  Virgil,  TaiTo,  Spencer,  and  efpecially  Ben.  Johnfon; 
contrary  to  Plinies  rule,  never  to  difcommend  any  of  the  fame  pro- 
feffion  with  our  felves ;  ♦  for  either  they  arc  better  or  worfe  than 
you  (fays  he) ;  if  better,  if  they  be  not  worthy  commendations, 
you  much  lefs ;  if  worfe,  if  they  be  worth  commendations,  you 
much  more :  fo  ever}'  ways  advantagious  'tis  for  us  to  commend 
others/  Nay,  even  Shakefpcar,  whom  he  thought  to  have  found 
his  gieateft  friend,  was  as  much  offended  with  him  as  any  of  the 
Itft,  for  fo  fpoilin?  and  mangling  of  his  plays.  But  he  who  moft 
Text  and  tormented  him,  was  his  old  antagonill  Jack  Donne,  who 
Inock'd  him  with  a  hundred  palTages  out  of  Gonctibert ;  and  after  a 
world  of  other  railing  and  fpiehtful  language  (at  which  the  do^or 
was  excellent)  fo  exaiperated  the  knight,  at  laft,  as  they  fell  to- 
gether by  the  ears :  when  but  imagine 

*  What  tearing  nofes  had  been  there, 

•  Had  they  but  nofes  for  to  tear.'  • 

*  John  Donne,  the  eldeft  Ton  of  Donne  the  poet,  was  a  ClvUiaa.    He  is  faid 
ID  have  met  with  a  mitfor(une  fimilar  to  that  of  D^Avcnanu 

F  f  2 
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Shakfpeare's  plays,    but  with  Drydcn's  comedy 
called  Sir  Martin  MarallJ* 


««  Mean  time  the  comick  poets  made  a  ring  about  them*  as  hojt 
do  when  they  hifs  dogs  together  by  the  ears;  till  at  laft  they  were 
feparated  by  Pluto's  officers,  as  diligent  to  keep  the  peace  and  part 
the  fray,  as  your  Italian  Sbirri,  or  SpaniAi  Algnazilo;  and  ib  tbef 
drag'd  them  both  away,  the  dodor  to  the  ftocks,  for  raifing  tanmlc 
and  difturbances  in  hell,  and  the  knight  to  the  tribonu,  where 
Minos,  .£acus,  and  Rhadamanthus  were  to  (it  in  jadgement  onhim^ 
with  Momus  the  common  accuier  of  the  court. 

'*  Here  being  arriv'd,  and  filence  commanded,  they  aik'd  Um 
his  quality  and  profeflion :  to  whom  he  anfwer'd,  he  was  a  Fdct- 
laureate,  who  for  poetry  in  general  had  not  his  fellow  alive,  and 
had  left  none  to  equal  him  now  he  was  dead :  and  for  doqaenoe, 

•*  Hofw  ne*ver  any  byperbolies 

««  IVfre  higher,  or  farther firetcV  d  than  hisi 

••  Nor  ever  compari/ons  again 

••  Made  things  comfard  more  clear  andplain^ 

Then  for  his  plays  or  dramatick  poetr)% 

«•  Hotv  that  ofTht  Unfortunate  Lovers 

**  The  depth  of  tragedy  dif covers  \ 

**  In*s  Love  and  Honour  ^ojk  might  fee 

**  The  height  of  tragecomedy  \ 

•*  And  for  his  Wits,  the  comick  fire 

**  In  none  yet  ever  flam*d  up  higher: 

••  But  coming  to  his  Siege  of  Rhodes, 

•*  //  oufwent  all  the  reji  by  odds ; 

*•  And  fome<what*s  intj  that  does  out-do 

**  Both  th*  antients  and  the  modems  too* 

■*«  To  which  Momus  anfwered :  that  though  they  were  nercr  lb 
good,  it  became  not  him  to  commend  them  as  he  did;  that  there 
were  faults  enough  to  be  found  in  them  ;  and  that  he  had  mat'd 
more  good  playb,  than  ever  he  had  made;  that  all  his  wit  lay  b 
hyperbolies  and  comparifons,  which,  when  acceflbry,  werecom- 
tnendable  enough,  but  when  principal,  deferved  no  great  com<* 
meadations;    that  his  mufe  was  none  of  the  nine,  but  ondy  a 


*  The  building,  fcenes,  &c.  of  that  theatre  coft  5000I.  accord* 
ing  to  a  Itatement  given  in  a  petition  prefented  to  Queen  Anne  about 
the  year  1 709,  by  Charles  D'Aveoant,  Charles  Kiflegrew»  Chrifto- 
pher  Rich,  and  others* 
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Between  the  year  1 67 1  and  1682,  when  the  King's 
and  the  Dukb  of  York's  fervants  united,  (about 


Biongri],  or  by-blow  of  PamafTus^  and  her  beauty  rather  fophiftlcate 
tbaa  natural ;  that  he  offer'd  at  learning  and  philofophy,  but  as 
pollen  and  flubble  geefe  offer'd  to  fly,  who  after  they  had 
llatter'd  up  a  while,  at  length  came  fluttering  down  as  faft  agen ; 
that  he  was  with  his  high-K)unding  words,  but  like  empty  hogi^ 
heads,  the  higher  they  founded,  the  emptier  dill  they  were ;  and 
that,  finally,  he  fo  perplex'd  himfelf  and  readers  widi  parenthefii 
00  puenthefis,  as,  juil  as  in  a  wiidernefs  or  labyrinth,  all  fenfe  was 
loft  in  them. 

**  As  for  his  life  and  manners,  they  would  not  examine  thofe, 
fiooe  'twas  fuppos'd  they  were  licentious  enough:  onely  he  woii'd 

•*  He  tvas  a  good  companion  for 

••  ne  rich,  out  ill  one  for  the  poor  \ 

**  Oh  nuhom  he  look'djOf  youd  helienji 

•*  He  ivalk^d  *witb  a  face  negatif^e: 

««  Whilft  he  muft  he  a  lord  at  leaft^ 

•*  For  ivhom  he'd  /mile  or  break  ajeafi^ 
**  And  though  this,  and  much  more,  was  exaggerated  againft 
him  by  Momus,  yet  the  judges  were  fo  favourable  to  him,  becaufe 
he  had  left  the  mufes  for  Pluto,  as  they  condemned  him  onely  to 
live  in  Pluto's  court,  to  make  him  and  Proferpina  merry  with  his 
fsicetious  jeafb  and  Itories;  with  whom  in  fhort  time  he  became  fo 
gracious,  by  complying  with  their  humours,  and  now  and  then 
dreffing  a  di(h  or  two  of  meat  for  them,*  as  they  joyn'd  him  in 
patent  with  Momus,  and  made  him  fu[)erintendent  of  all  their  fports 
and  recreations :  fo  as,  onely  changing  place  and  perfons,  he  is  now 
in  as  good  condition  as  he  was  before ;  and  lives  tne  fame  life  there« 
as  he  did  here. 

"POSTSCRIPT. 

**  To  the  ASiors  of  the  Theatre  in  Lincolns- Inn- Fields. 
"  I  promifed  you  a  flght  of  what  I  had  written  of  Sir  William 
lyAvenant,  and  now  behold  it  here :  by  it  you  will  perceive  how 
moch  they  abufed  you,  who  told  you  it  was  fuch  an  abuflve  thing. 
If  you  like  it  not,  take  heed  hereafter  how  you  difoblige  him, 
who  can  not  onely  write  for  you,  but  agalnH  you  too. 

"  RICH.  FLECKNOE.'* 

*  This  feems  to  allude  to  a  hGt  then  well  known.     D'AreaaaC  was  probably 
iJmirtH  to  the  priyace  fuppers  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Ff3 
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•which  time  Charles  Hart,'  the  principal  fupportof 
the  former  company,  died,)    King  Lear^  Timon  of 

^  From  the  preface  to  Settle's  Fata!  Love,  1 680,  it  (hoold  fern 
that  he  had  then  retired  from  the  (lage,  perhaps  in  the  preceding 
year;  for  in  the  prologue  to  The  Ambitious  Siate/man,  1679*  are 
thefe  lines,  e\'idently  alluding  to  him  and  Mr.  Mohun: 
•*  The  time's  ne^ledl  and  nudadies  have  thrown 
**  The  two  great  pillars  of  our  playhoufe  down." 

Charles  Hart,  who,  I  believe,  was  our  poet's  great  nephew,  is 
faid  to  have  been  Nell  Gwin*s  firft  lover,  and  was  the  moft  ode- 
brated  tragedian  of  his  time. 

•'  What  Mr.  Hart  delivers,  (fays  Rymer,)  every  one  takes  upon 
content ;  their  ejxs  are  prepoflefled  and  charmed  by  hb  adion  faenic 
aught  of  the  poet's  can  approach  their  ears ;  and  to  the  moft 
wretched  of  charaf^ers  he  gives  a  luftre  and  brilliant,  which  daz- 
zles the  fight,  that  the  deformities  in  the  poetry  cannot  be  per- 
ceived." "  Were  I  a  poet,  (fays  another  contemporaiy  writa,) 
nay  a  Fletcher,  a  Shakipeare,  I  would  quit  my  own  title  to  iminor* 
tality,  fo  that  one  adtor  might  never  die.  This  I  may  modcftly  iff 
of  him,  (nor  is  it  my  particular  opinion,  but  the  (enie  of  all  fluii- 
kind,)  that  the  beft  tragedies  on  the  Englifh  flage  have  xeceifcd 
their  lullre  from  Mr.  Hart's  performance ;  that  he  has  left  foch  it 
impreilion  behind  him,  that  no  lefs  tfian  the  interval  of  an  age  can 
make  them  appear  again  with  half  their  roajefty  from  any  ftcond 
hand." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Life  of  the  late  famous  ComeisoMt  J« 
Hayns,  8vo.  1701,  a  charaderiflick  trait  of  our  poet's  kinfounis 
preferved : 

**  About  this  time  [1673]  there  happened  a  fmall  pick  between 
Mr.  Hart  and  Jo,  upon  the  account  of  his  late  negociation  in 
France,*  and  there  fpending  the  company  fo  much  money  to  fo 
little  purpofc,  or,  as  I  may  more  properly  fay,  to  no  piupofeat 
all. 

'*  There  happened  to  be  one  night  a  play  aded  called  Catilistt't 
Conjpirac^y  wherein  there  was  wanting  a  great  number  of  ienators. 
Now  Mr.  Hart,  being  chief  of  the  houfe,  would  oblige  Jo  todrds 
for  one  of  thefe  fenaiors,  although  his  fdary,  being  50s.  per  week, 
freed  him  from  any  fuch  obligation. 

••  But  Mr.  Hare,  as  I  faid  before,  being  fole  govemour  of  the 
play-houfe,  and  at  a  fmall  variance  with  Jo,  commands  it,  and  the 
other  muft  obey. 

•  Soon  after  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  was  burnt  down,  Jan.  1671-it  Hajai 
had  been  fent  to  Paris  by  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Killigrcw,  to  examine  the  machJDcry 
employed  in  the  French  Operas. 
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Athens^  Macbeth^  and  7be  ^etnpefty  were  the  only 
plays  of  our  author  that  were  exhibited  at  the 
theatre  in  Dorfet  Gardens;  and  the  three  latter 
were  not  reprefented  in  their  original  ftate,  but  as 
altered  by  D'Avenant*  and  Shadwell.  Between 
1682  and  1695,  when  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Better- 
ton,  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  obtained 

*'  Jo,  being  vexed  at  the  flight  Mr.  Hart  had  pat  upon  him, 
fimnd  out  this  method  of  being  revenged  on  him.  He  gets  a  Sca- 
nuDOUch  drefsy  a  large  full  ruff*,  makes  himfelf  whilkers  from  ear 
to  car,  puts  on  his  head  a  long  Merry  Andrew's  cap,  a  ihort  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  a  little  three-legged  ftool  in  his  hand ;  and  in  this 
■umner  foUoivs  Mr.  Hart  on  the  ftage»  iets  himfelf  down  behind 
Um,  and  begins  to  fmoke  his  pipe,  bugh,  and  point  at  him.  Which 
comical  figure  put  all  the  houfe  in  an  uproar,  iome  laughing,  fome 
clapping,  and  fome  hollaing.  Now  Mr.  Hart,  as  thoie  who  knew 
hifii  can  aver,  was  a  man  of  that  exaAnefs  and  grandeur  on  the 
ibge,  that  kt  what  would  happen,  he'd  ne\'er  diicompofe  himfelf^ 
or  n^nd  any  thing  but  what  he  then  reprefented ;  and  had  a  (bene 
fallen  behind  him,  he  would  not  at  that  time  look  back,  to  have 
ieen  what  was  the  matter;  which  Jo  knowing,  remained  flill 
fiDoaking :  the  audience  continued  laughing,  Mr.  Hart  ading,  and 
wondering  at  this  unufual  occafion  of  their  mirth;  fometimet 
thinking  it  fome  dillurbance  in  the  houfe,  again  that  it  might  be 
ibmcthing  amifs  in  his  drcfs :  at  lafl  turning  himfelf  toward  the 
Iccnes,  he  difcovered  Jo  in  the  aforefaid  podure ;  whereupon  he 
immediately  goes  oflF  the  flage,  fwcaring  he  would  w^^tr  fet  foot 
on  it  again,  unlefs  Jo  was  immediately  turned  out  of  doors,  which 
was  no  fooner  fpoke,  but  put  in  pradice." 

•  The  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  altered  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
being  dref(  in  all  its  finery,  as  new  deaths,  new  fcenes,  machines^ 
as  flyings  for  the  witches,  with  all  the  finging  and  dancing  in  it, 

a'lc  firft  compofed  by  Mr.  Lock,  the  other  by  Mr.  Channel  and 
r.  Jofeph  Prieft,)  it  being  all  excellently  performed,  being  in  the 
nature  of  an  opera  y  it  recompenced  double  the  expence:  it  proves 
ftill  a  lading  play."     R'ijcjm  Anglkanus ,  p.  n,  8vo.  1708. 

♦*  In  1673,  The  7/-/7/V//  or  the  hichautcd  IJland,  made  into  an 
opera  by  Mr.  Shadwell,  having  all  new  in  it,  as  fcenes,  machines; 
one  fcene  painted  with  myriads  of  aerial  fpirits,  and  another  flying 
away,  witn  a  table  furnilhcd  out  with  fruits,  fweatmeats,  and  all 
forts  of  viands,  juft  when  duke  Trinculo  and  his  company  were 
going  to  dinner ;  all  things  were  performed  in  it  fo  admirably  well, 
that  not  any  fuccceding  opera  got  more  money,"    Ibidem,  p.  34, 
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a  licence  to  open  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 

Fields,  Othello,  A  Midfumnier  Night* s  Dream^  and 

^he  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  are  the  only  plays  of 

Shakfpeare  which  Downes  the  prompter  mentions, 

as  having  been  performed  by  the  united  companies: 

A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  was  transformed  into 

an  opera,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  exhi* 

bited  as  altered  by  Lacy.     Dryden's  Troilus  and 

CreJJida,  however,  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IF. 

Twelfth  Night,  Macbeth,  King  Henry  VUL  Julius 

Cefar,  and  Hamlet,  were  without  doubt  fometimes 

reprefented  in  the  fame  period :    and  Tate  and 

Durfey  furnifhed  the  fcene  with  miferable  altera^ 

tions  of  Coriolanus,  King  Richard  IL  King  Lear,  and 

CymbelineJ^      Otway's    Caius   Marius,    which  wai 

produced  in  1680,  ufurpcd  the  place  of  our  poet's 

Romeo  and  Juliet  for  near  feventy  years,  and  Lord 

Lanfdown's  Jew  of  Venice  kept  poiTcffion  of  the 

ilage  from  the  time  of  its  firft  exhibition  in  1701, 

to  the  year  1741.     Dryden's   All  for  Lave,  from 

1678  to  1759,  was  performed  inftead  of  our  author's 

Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  and  D'Avenant's  alteration 

of  Macbeth  in  like  manner  was  preferred  to  our 

author's  tragedy,  from  its  firft  exhibition  in  i66ji 

for  near  eighty  years. 

In  the  year  1700  Gibber  produced  his  alteration 
of  King  Richard  II L  I  do  not  find  that  this  play, 
which  was  fo  popular  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  was 
performed  from  the  time  of  the  Refto ration  to  the 
end  of  the  laft  century.  The  play  with  Gibber's 
alterations  was  once  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in 


*>  King  Richard  II.  and  King  Lear  were  produced  by  Tate  in 
1 681 ,  before  the  union  of  the  two  companies;  and  Coriotanus,  under 
the  title  of  The  IngratituJi  of  a  Common  nucalth,  in  1682.  In  the 
fame  year  appeared  Durfey's  alteration  of  CymbeUne,  under  ilw 
title  of  The  Injured  Prittce/s. 
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1703,  and  lay  dormant  from  that  time  to  the  28th 
of  Jan.  1 7 10,  when  it  was  revived  at  the  Opera 
Houfe  in  the  Haymarket ;  fince  which  time  it  has 
been  reprefented,  I  believe,  more  frequently  than 
any  of  our  author's  dramas,  except  Hamlet. 

On  April  23,  1704,  ^be  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor^ 
by  command  of  the  Queen,  was  performed  at  St. 
James's,  by  the  adlors  of  both  houfes,  and  after- 
wards publickly  reprefented  at  the  theatre  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  May  18,  in  the  fame  year,  by 
Mr.  Betterton's  company ;  but  although  the  whole 
force  of  his  company  was  exerted  in  the  repre- 
fentation,  the  piece  had  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  it 
was  not  repeated  till  Nov.  3,  1720,  when  it  was 
again  revived  at  the  fame  theatre,  and  afterwards 
frequently  performed. 

From  1709,  when  Mr.  Rowe  publiflied  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakfpeare,  the  exhibition  of  his  plays 
became  much  more  frequent  than  before.  Between 
that  time  and  174O,  our  poet's  Hamlet^  Julius 
C^far,  King  Henry  mi.  Othello,  King  Richard  III. 
King  Lear,  and  the  two  parts  of  Kiftg  Henry  IK 
were  very  frequently  exhibited.  Still,  however, 
fuch  was  the  wretched  tafte  of  the  audiences  of 
thofe  days,  that  in  many  inftances  the  contempti- 
ble alterations  of  his  pieces  were  preferred  to  the 
originals.  Durfey's  Injured  Princefs,  which  had 
not  been  aded  from  1 697,  was  again  revived  at 
Drury  Lane,  October  5,  1717,  and  afterwards  often 
reprefented.  Even  Ravenfcroft's  Titus  Andronicus, 
in  which  all  the  faults  of  the  original  are  greatly 
aggravated,  took  its  turn  on  the  fcene,  and  after 
an  intermiflion  of  fifteen  years  was  revived  at  Drury 
Lane  in  Auguft  17 17,  and  afterwards  frequently 
performed  both  at  that  theatre  and  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  it  was  exhibited  for 
the  firft  time,  D^c.  21,  1720.     Coriolanus^  which 
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had  not  been  aded  for  twenty  years,  was  revived 
at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Dec.  ij, 
1 71 8;  and  in  Dec.  1719,  King  Richard  IL  iw» 
revived  at  the  fame  theatre:  but  probably  neither  of 
thefe  plays  was  then  reprefented  as  originally  written 
by  Shakfpeare/  Meajure  for  Meafure^  which  bad 
not  been  adted,  I  imagine,  from  the  time  of  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  theatres  in  1642,*  was  revived  at 
the  fame  theatre,  Dec.  8,  1720,  for  thepurpofeof 
producing  Mr.  Quin  in  the  charadcr  of  the  Duke, 
which  he  frequently  performed  with  fuccefs  in  that 
and  the  following  years.  Much  Ado  about  Uothing^ 
which  had  not  been  adled  for  thirty  years,  wai 
revived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Feb.  9,  1721 ; 
but  after  two  reprefentations,  on  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  was  laid  afide.  In  Dec,  1723,  JCriy 
Henry  V.  was  announced  for  reprefentation,  "  on 
Shakfpeare's  foundation,'*  and  performed  atDruiy 
Lane  fix  times  in  that  month ;  after  which  we 
hear  of  it  no  more:  and  on  Feb.  26,  1737,  King 
John  was  revived  at  Covent  Garden.  Neither 
of  thefe  plays,  I  believe,  had  been  exhibited 
from  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  ftage. 
At  the  fame  theatre  our  poet's  fecond  part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  which  had  for  fifty  years  been  driven 
from  the  fcene  by  the  play  which  Mr.  Betterton 
fubftituted  in  its  place,  refumed  its  ftation,  being 
produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  16,  1738;  and 
on  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  Shakfpeare's  K. 
Henry  V.  was  performed  there  as  originally  written, 
after  an  interval,  if  the  theatrical  advertifenient  be 

*  In  the  theatrical  advertifement,  Feb.  6,  1 738,  King  Richard  lU 
(which  was  then  produced  at  Covent  Garden,)  was  faid  not  to 
have  been  aded  i^^x  forty  )  cars. 

^  On  the  revival  of  this  play  in  1720,  it  was  announced  as  not 
having  been  adted  for  tivcnty  years ;  but  the  piece  which  had  been 
performed  in  the  year  1700,  was  not  Shakfpeare's,  but  Gildon's. 
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corred,  of  forty  years.  In  the  following  March 
the  fame  company  once  exhibited  the  Firji  Pari  of 
King  Henry  VL  for  the  firft  time,  as  they  aflerted, 
for  fifty  years/  As  you  like  it  was  announced  for 
reprefent^ition  at  Drury  Lane,  December  20,  1740. 
as  not  having  been  adted  for  forty  years,  and  re- 
prefented  twenty-fix  times  in  that  feafon.  At 
Goodman's  Fields,  Jan.  15,  1741,  ^be  IVinter^s 
Tale  was  announced,  as  not  having  been  adled  for 
one  hundred  years ;  but  was  not  equally  fuccefsful^ 
being  only  performed  nine  times.  At  Drury  Lane, 
Feb.  14,  1 741,  The  Merchant  of  Venice ,  which,  I 
believe,  had  not  been  adled  for  one  hundred  years, 
was  once  more  reftored  to  the  fcene  by  Mr.  Macklin, 
who  on  that  night  firft  reprefented  Shylock;  a 
part  which  for  near  fifty  years  he  has  performed 
with  unrivalled  fuccefs.  In  the  following  month 
the  company  at  Goodman's  Fields  endeavoured  to 
make  a  uand  againft  him  by  producing  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  which,  they  afl^erted,  "  had  not  been 
aded  fincc  Shakfpeare's  time."  But  the  great 
theatrical  event  of  this  year  was  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Garrick  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
Odt.  19,  1741 ;  whofe  good  tafte  led  him  to  ftudy 
the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  with  more  affiduity  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors.  Since  that  time,  in  con- 
fequence  or  Mr.  Garrick's  admirable  performance 
of  many  of  his  principal  charadlers,  the  frequent 
reprefentation  of  his  plays  in  nearly  their  original 
ftate,  and  above  all,  the  various  refearches  which 
have  been  made  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining  and 
iUuftrating  his  works,  our  poet's  reputation  has 
been  yearly  increafing,  and  is  now  fixed  upon  a 


♦  KingHmry  VL  altered  from  Shakfpeare  bf  Theophihis  Gibber, 
was  performed  by  a  fummcr  company  at  Dmry  Laoe,  July  5*  1723; 
but  It  met  with  no  fuccefs,  being  reprefented  only  once. 
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bafis,  which  neither  the  lapfe  of  time  nor  the 
fluftuation  of  opinion  will  ever  be  able  to  fhakc 
Here  therefore  I  conclude  this  imperfect  account 
of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Englilh  Stage. 
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Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stagi. 

JUST  as  this  work  was  iffuing  from  the  prcfii 
fome  curious  Manufcripts  relative  to  the  ftage^ 
were  found  at  Dulwich  College,  and  obligingly 
tranfmitted  to  me  from  thence.  One  of  thefc  is  a 
large  folio  volume  of  accounts  kept  by  Mr.  Philip 
Henflowe,  who  appears  to  have  been  proprietor 
of  the  Rose  Theatre  near  the  Bankfide  in  Soulh- 
wark. 

The  celebrated  player  Edward  Alleyn,  who  has 
crroneoudy  been  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Oldys,  the  writer 
of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica^  to  have  had 
three  wives,  was  married,  as  appears  from  an  entry 
in  this  book,  to  Joan  Woodward,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  1592,  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty- 
lix  years  old.     This  lady,  who  died  in  1623,  was 
the  daughter  of  Agnes,  the  widow  of Wood- 
ward, whom  Mr.  Philip  Henflowe,  after  the  death 
of  Woodward,  married:  fo  that  Mr.  Henflowe  was 
not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  Alleyn's  father-in-law, 
but  only  fl:ep-father  to  his  wife. 
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This  MS.  contains  a  great  number  of  curious 
lotices  relative  to  the  dramatick  poets  of  the  time, 
md  their  produdions,  from  the  year  1597  to  1603, 
luring  which  time  Mr.  Henflowe  kept  an  exadt 
iccount  of  all  the  money  which  he  dilburfed  for 
:hc  various  companies  of  which  he  had  the  ma- 
tiagement,  for  copies  of  plays  and  the  apparel 
irhich  he  bought  for  their  reprefentation.  1  find 
bcre  notices  of  a  great  number  of  plays  now  loft, 
•rith  the  authors'  names,  and  feveral  entries  that 
tend  to  throw  a  light  on  various  particulars  which 
have  been  difcufled  in  the  preceding  Hiftory  of  the 
EMgliJb  Stage,  as  well  as  the  EJfay  on  the  order  of 
time  in  which  Shakfpeare*s  plays  were  written.  A 
fBU  more  curious  part  of  this  MS.  is  a  regifter  of 
all  the  plays  performed  by  the  fervants  of  Lord 
Strange,  and  the  Lord  Admiral,  and  by  other 
companies,  between  the  19th  of  February  1 591-2, 
and  November  5,  1597.  This  regifter  ftrongly 
confirms  the  conjedtures  that  have  been  hazarded 
relative  to  The  Firjl  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and*  the 
play  which  I  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
on  the  fubjedl  of  Hamlet.  In  a  bundle  of  loofe 
papers  has  alfo  been  found  an  exadl  Inventory  of 
the  Wardrobe,  play-books,  properties,  &c.  be- 
longing to  the  Lord  Admiral's  fervants. 

Though  it  is  not  now  in  my  power  to  arrange 
thefe  very  curious  materials  in  their  proper  places, 
I  am  unwilling  that  the  publick  (liould  be  deprived 
of  the  information  and  entertainment  which  they 
may  afford;  and  therefore  fhall  extrad:  from  them 
all  fuch  notices  as  appear  to  me  worthy  of  pre- 
iervation. 

In  the  regifter  of  plays  the  fame  piece  is  fre- 
quently repeated :  but  of  thefe  repetitions  I  have 
taken  no  notice,  having  tranfcribed  only  the  ac- 
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count  of  the  firfl:  reprcfentation  of  each  piece,  with 
the  fum  which  Mr.  Henflowe  gained  by  it.* 

By  the  fubfequent  reprefentations,  fometimes  i 
larger,  and  fometimes  a  lefs,  fum^  was  gained 
The  figures  within  crotchets  fhew  how  often  each 
piece  was  reprcfented  within  the  time  of  each 
account. 


^  It  is  clear  from  fubfequent  entries  made  by  Mr.  Henflowe  diat 
the  fums  in  the  margin  oppofite  to  each  play,  were  not  ds  tool 
receipt!;  of  the  houfe,  hot  what  he  receivied  as  a  pitipriefor  from 
either  half  or  the  whole  of  the  galleries,  which  appear  to  km  beta 
appropriated  to  him  to  reimburfe  him  for  eitpencea  inconed  fa 
dfrefles,  copies,  &c.  for  the  theatre.  The  profit  derived  horn  dK 
rooms  or  boxes,  &c.  was  divided  among  fuch  of  the  plajm  m 
^offcfftdJBarfs*  In  a  fubfequent  pagje  I  find — '*  Hcitlhegnat 
to  receve  the  luholf  gallertys  from  this  day,  beinge  19  of  joSf, 
1598."  At  the  bottom  of  the  account,  which  ends  Oft.  1  j,  in^ 
is  this  note :  "  Received  with  the  company  of  my  lord  ^  Not- 
tinghams  men,  to  this  place,  being  the  13  of  October  1509,  inl 
yt  doth  apeare  that  I  have  received  of  the  deau  which  mj  owe 
unto  me,  lij  hundred  fiftie  and  eyght  pounds." 

Again :  "  Here  I  beganc  to  receive  the  gallereys  aeayne,  which 
they  received,  begynninge  at  Mihellmas  weeke,  being  die  6  of 
Oftobcr,  1590*  as  folio weth." 

Again:  *'  My  lord  of  Pembrokes  men  beganne  to  playe  at  die 
Rofe,  the  28  of  OAober,  1600,  as  followeth; 

/•    d. 

"  R.  at  liche  unto  Ikkf^  1 1.  6. 
•'  R.  at  Raderick v.  — ." 

Five  (hillings  could  not  poflibly  have  been  the  total  receifJt  of 
the  houfe,  and  therefore  mufl  have  been  that  which  the  projvietor 
received  on  his  feparate  account. 
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••  In  the  name  ofGod^  Amen^  ^59'>  heginninge  the  19 
of  febreary  my  g.  lord  Stranges  men,  asfol/owefb, 
1591: 

R.  2Lt  fryer  iacane,^  the  19  of  fe-     /. 

breary,  (faterday)  [4]  o. 

—  mulomurco,'^  the  20  of  febr. 

[11]  .  -  o. 

■  orla7tdo,^  the  2 1  of  febreary 

[I]  -  -  o. 

II  »  fpanes  (Spanifti)  comedye 
don  oracio  (Don  Horatio) 
the  23  of  febreary,  [3]         o. 

■  Syr  John  mandeville^  the  24 

of  febreary,  [5]  O. 

■  barey  ofcornwell^  (Henry  of 

Cornwall)  the  25  of  fe- 
breary 1 59 1,  ([3]         -         o. 

the  Jew  of  mamufe,  (Mahz) 

the  26  of  febreary  1591, 
[10]  -  -  o. 

■  clorys  and  orgajlo  the  28  of 

febreary  1591,  [i]  o. 

-—  poope  Jone^  the  4  of  marche 

^— -  matchavell^  the  2  of  marche 

1591*  [3]  -  <=>• 

— —  henery    the    ^/.^    the  3    of 

marche  1591,  [13J  iii. 


J. 

d. 

xvii. 

m. 

xxix. 

0. 

xvi. 

vi. 

xiii. 

vi. 

xii. 

vi. 

xxxii. 

0. 

1.    o. 


XVlll. 

o. 

XV. 

0. 

xiii. 

0. 

vi. 

8. 

•  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  ^  by  Robert  Greene, 

^  In  a  fubfeqaent  entry  called  Mulamulluco.    The  play  meant  was 
piobably  The  Battle  of  Alcazar.     Sec  the  firft  fpccch : 

"  This  brave  barbarian  lord,  Mnlj  Molocctty*  &c. 

•  Orlando  Furiofo^  by  Robert  Greene,  printed  in  1 590. 

•  In  the  Dijfertation  on  the  three  parts  of  K,  Henry  r/,  I  con- 
jcdnicd  cliat  the  piece  which  we  now  call  The  firft  part  of  King 
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R.  at  bendo  *  and  Richardo^  the  4 


of  marche  1591,  fj] 
f,'  the 


6  of 


-  iiii  playes  in  one, 
marche  1591,  [4] 

-  the  looking  glafs,^  the  8  of 

marche  1591,  [4] 
•Jenohia  (Zenobia)  the  9  of 
marche  1591,  \i\ 

-  Jeronimo,  the  14  of  marche 

-  conftantine,  the  2 1  of  marche 

1591,  [i] 

-  Jerufalem^  the  22  of  marche 

1591,  [2] 

-  hrandymer,  the  6  of  aprill 

1591,  [2] 

-  the  comedy  of  Jeronimo,  the 

10  of  April  1591,  [4] 

-  ^itus  and  Vefpafian,  (Titus 

Vefpafian)  the  11  of  A- 
prill  159^  [7] 


/. 

o. 

iii. 
o. 
o. 
Hi. 


o. 


o. 


o. 


111. 


s.    I 
zvL  a 

xi.  0. 

vii.  a 

xxii.  vi> 

xi.  a 

xiL  0. 

xviii.  0. 

xxii.  0. 

zxviii.  a 

iiiL  0. 


HfKry  ri,  was,  when  firft  performed,  called  The  pUtj  •/  Khg 
Henry  VL  We  find  here  that  fuch  was  the  faft.  This  play,iduch 
I  am  confident  was  not  originally  the  produdion  of  Shakijpeaie, 
but  of  another  poet,  was  extremely  popular,  being  repidented  in 
this  feafon  between  March  3  and  June  19,  [1C92]  do  Icis  dum 
thirteen  times.  Hence  Nalhe  in  a  pamphlet  publimed  in  this  yeir, 
fpeaks  of  ten  thoufand  fpcdators  that  had  fecn  it.  See  Dijtm- 
thn,  &c.  Vol.  X.  p.  423. 

*  Afte^^va^ds  written  BjnJo. 

^  This  could  not  have  been  the  piece  called  AlPs  cjte,  wrfiMr 
plays  in  cne,  of  which  The  Yorkjhire  Tragedy  made  a  part,  beciolc 
the  fact  on  which  that  piece  is  founded  happened  in  1605. 

^  The  Looking  glafs  for  LoitJon  end  England,  by  Robert  Giecnc 
and  Thomas  Lodge,  printed  in  1598. 

^  Probably  The  DefiruSiion  of  Jentfaiem,  by  Dr.  Thomas  LeggC, 
See  Wood's  Fajf.  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  p.  133. 
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ft.  at  the  feconde  pte  of  taniber''      L  s.     J. 

zannei  (Tambcrlanc)  the 

28  of  april  1592,  [5]  iii.  iiii.    o. 

— —  the  tanner  of  Denmarke,  the 

28  of  maye  1592,  [ij  Hi.         xiii.    o. 

■"     ■  a  knacke  to  know  a  Knave^ 

10  day  [of  June]  1592,  (^3]     iii.  xii.    o. 


••  In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  1592,  beginning  the  29 
of  Def ember. 

R.  at  the  gelyons  comedey  (Julian     /.  s.         d. 

of  Brentford)  the  5  of  Je* 

newary  1592,  [i]  -  o.  xxxxiiii.  o. 
— —  the  comedy  of  cofmo,  the  1 1 

Jcnewary  1592,  [2]  -  o.  xxxx.  iiii. 
—  the  tragedey  of  the  ptyes^*  30 


;? 


of  Jenewary/  [ij         -        iii.  iiii,    o. 


**  In  the  name  of  God,   Amen,  beginning  the  27  of 
Def ember  1593,  the  earle  of  Sujfex  bis  men. 

l. 
R.  at  Godfpede  the  plough,  [2]         iii. 

hewen  of  Burdocks,   (Huon 

of  Bourdeaux)  the  28  of 
Defember  1593,  [3]     -        iii. 
george  a^green,^   the   28  of 
Defember  1593,  [+1     -       iii. 
■  buckingbam,  the  30  of  De- 

cember 1593,  [4]         -       o. 

*  Printed  in  1 594. 

"  Probably  The  MaJJacre  of  Paris,  by  Chriftopber  Marlowc. 

^  In  confequence  of  the  great  plague  in  the  year  i593»  all  thea. 
trical  entertainments  were  forbid. 
9  This  play  is  printed. 

Vol.  II.  G  g 


s.  a. 

i.  o. 

X.  o. 

X.  o. 

li.  o. 
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R.  zt  Richard  the  Con/ejir,^  the 
31  of  Dcfembcr  1593,  [a] 

William  the  konkerer,  the  4 

of  Jenewary  1593,  [i] 

-M — rfn'^r  francis,  the  7  oT  je- 
newary 1 593*  [3],,     - 

« — r  the  piner  of  wakefetld^^  the 
8  of  Jenewary  1593,  Pi] 

abrame  6?  lotte^  the  9  of  Je- 
newary 1593,  [3]    ^    -  ^ 

thefayremaydofytale{lt3\y) 

the  12  of  Jenewary  1593, 
[2] 

King  lude,  (Lud)  the  18  of 

Jenewary  1593,  [i] 

— -  titus  and  andronicus,^  the  23 
of  Jenewary,  [3] 


o. 
ex 
ill. 


xxxviii* 


o. 


o. 


111. 


XZii^  Q* 


u   o. 


xxm.    o. 


111.  o. 


IX.    o. 


xxiu  0. 


VilU    o. 


<*  /»  /ib^  »tfiw^  o/"  God,  Amen,  beginninge  at  eafter,  ibt, 
queenes  men  and  my  lord  of  Suffex  together. 

R.  at  the  Rangers  comedy,   2  of 
April. 1593,  [i]         -    ^ 
kinge  learei'  the  6  of  April 

iS93>W 


iii. 


d. 
o. 


O.     XXXVlli.    o. 


'  This  piece  ihould  feem  to  have  been  written  by  the  tinker  in 
raming  of  the  Shnw,  who  talks  of  Rkbani  Conqueror. 

4  This  play  was  printed  in  1 599* 

«  The  manager  of  this  theatre,  who  appears  to  have  been  c». 
tremdy  illiterate,  has  made  the  feme  miftake  m  the  phy  of  Ti#«J 
and  Ve/pafian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thu  was  the  onginil 
picce/brfore  onr  poet  touched  it.  At  the  fecond  repitfenttaoo 
Mr.  Henflowc's  fliare  was  forty  (hillings;  at  the  thud,  the  fame 

fum.  i_     I     •     V    ri 

6  This  old  play  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  smd  pubUflied  in  1605 ;  but  the  bookfdler,  that  u 
I 
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.^    / 

^  In,  ibe  name  ofGod^  Amen,  beginninge  the  14  ofmaye 
1594^  by  my  lord  admiralls  meiu 

R.  at  Cutlacke,  the  16  of  mayc     /.  s.        d. 

1594,  [i]*  -  o.     xxxxiL    o. 


^  In  the  name  »/  God,  Amen,  beginning  at  newington,* 
my  lord  admirell  men,  and  my  lord  chamberlcn 
mtn,  as  follaweib,  I  ^^4,. 

BL  the  3  of  June  1594,  at  bearer  L  s.  d. 

and  ajheweros^  [2]  -  o.  viii.  o, 
—  5  of  June  1594,  at  andro^ 

nicus,  [2]  -  O.  xii.  o. 
.'  6  of  June  1594,  at  cui{acke, 

[12]            -            -  o.  xi.  o, 

•^-^ — '  8  of  June,  at  bellendon,  []i  7]  o.  xvii.  o. 
^4 — •  9  of  Juiie  1594,  at  bamlet,^ 

[l]             -            -  o.  viii.  o. 

might  be  miftaken  for  Shakfpeare's,  took  care  not  to  mention  hj 
wime  icnrants  it  had  been  performcxl. 

7  FiTC  odier  old  phys  were  reprefcnted,  whofe  titles  have  been 
alreadf  given. 

'  Two  other  old  plays,  whofe  titles  have  been  already  given^ 
on  the  i4tfa  and  15th  of  May. 

9  Howes  in  his  Continuation  of  Stowe's  ChronkU^  16^1,  men- 
tions among  the  feventeen  theatres  which  had  been  built  within  fixty 
jtm,  "  one  in  former  time  at  Ne^ngton  Butts" 

*  Hefttr  and  Aba/uerus, 

^  In  the  Effay  on  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare  s  Plays,  I  htvc  ftated  my 
opinion,  that  there  was  a  play  on  the  fubjcA  of  Hamlet,  prior  to 
oar  aa^or's ;  and  here  we  have  a  full  confirmation  of  that  con- 
iefiAr.'  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  our  poet's  play  (hould  have 
Been  performed  but  once  m  the  time  of  this  account,  and  that  Mr. 
Henilowe  (hould  have  drawn  from  fuch  a  piece  but  the  fum  of 
eight  (hillings,  when  his  (hare  in  feveral  other  plays  came  to  three 
and  fbmetimes  four  pounds.    It  is  clear  that  not  one  of  our  author's 

Gg2 
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R.  the  II  of  June  1594^  at  the    L  s.    L 
taminge  of  a  Jhrewe^^  \t\     o.             ix.  a 
12  of  June  ic^i)^y2X,tbeJew 

of  malta,  [i  8]  -  iiii.  o.    a 
18   of  June  1594,  at  the 

rangers  coniedy,  [loj      -       o  xxii.    o. 
19  of  June,  at  the  guies^^ 

[10^  -  -  o.  liiL    o. 
26  of  June  1 5  94,  at  ^^/^/ 

[9]  -  -  iii.  a  0. 
9  of  July  1594,  at  pbillipo 

and  bewpolyto^  [12]  iii.  0.  0. 
19  of  July  1594,  at  the  2 

pte  of  Godfrey  of  Bulletin 

[11]  -  -  iii.  o.  a 

—  30  of  July    1594,    at  the 

mar  chant  of  camdew^  [[ij 
— — •  12  of  Auguft  1594,  at  taffoes 


It  15 


111. 

vui.  0. 

/. 

s.    I 

iii. 

0.    0. 

mellencoley^  [13] 


plays  was  played  at  Newington  Buts ;  if  one  had  been  peiCDnned, 
we  ihould  certainly  have  £and  more.  The  old  Hamlet  bad  ben 
on  the  fta^e  before  1589 ;  and  to  the  performance  of  the  draft  ia 
this  piece  in  the  fummer  of  1 594,  without  doubt  it  is,  &t  Dr. 
Lodge  alludes,  in  his  Wits  Mi/erie^  Sec.  410.  1 506,  when  he  ^>eab 
of  '*  a  foal  lubber,  who  looks  as  pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  ghoftf 
who  cried  fo  miferably  at  the  theatre,  Hamlet,  re^^enge.** 

4  The  play  which  preceded  Shakfpeare's.  It  was  printed  in  1607* 
There  is  a  flight  variation  between  the  titles ;  our  poet's  pieoebeiiig 
called  The  Taming  of  the  Sbrenv. 

5  The  Guife.  It  is  afterwards  called  The  Ma/acre,  L  e.  71c 
Maffacre  of  Paris,  by  Chriftopher  Marlowe. 

^  Q^Julius  C^/ar. 

'  This  is  probably  the  play  which  a  knaviih  bookfdler  abore 
fixt}'  years  aftenvards  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  as  the  pro- 
dudion  of  Philip  MaflSngcr.     See  p.  377,  lu  3* 

*  Q^  —  of  Candia* 

9  TaJ/osMelancholj.    **  I  rather  fpited  than  pitied  hinij  (&p 
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ft.  the  15  of  Auguft  1594,  at  ma^ 

bomett,''  [8] 
25  of  Auguft  1594,  at  the 

venefyan    (Venetian)    r^- 

medy^  [iij 
28  of  Auguft  1594,  at  tam^ 

herlen,  [23] 
— —  17  of  feptember  1594,   at 

palamon  &  arfett^  \j^ 
— —  24  of  feptember  1594,   at 

Venejyon  fc?  the  love  of  and 

[an]  Inglejhe  lady^  \jl\ 
— —  30  of  feptember  1594,  at 

do^erffoftoPy'  [24] 
4  of  odlober  15941  at  the  love 

of  a  grefyan  lady,  [12] 
18  of  odober  1594,  at  the 

frenfhe  dofler^  [i  i  j 
-r. —  22   of  odober  1594,  at  a 

knacke  to  know  a  noytefte^ 

[,9]      - 

■  8   of  november^   1594,   at 

ccfer  ^  pompie^  [8] 


iii. 


o. 


111. 


V. 


455 

d. 
o. 


I.    vi. 


XI.    o. 


li.    o. 


o,    XXXXVll.     Q. 


111. 


o. 


Hi. 


Xll.     o. 


XXVI.     o. 


XXll.     o. 


xxxx.  o. 


11.     o. 


old  Montagne,)  when  I  faw  him  at  Ferrara,  in  fo  piteoos  a  L  »  - 
that  he  furvived  himfelfe,  rais-acknowledging  both  himfelfe^d 
his  labours,  which,  unwitting  to  him  and  even  to  his  face,  have 
been  pabliHied  both  uncorreded  and  maimed."  Florio's  tranilation, 
1603. 

*  Probably  Peele's  play,  entitled  Mahomet  and  Hiren^  the  fair 
Greek.    See  Vol.  IX.  p,  88,  n.  9. 

'  Palamon  and  Arcite,  On  this  o|d  play  The  T<wo  noble  Kmjnun 
was  probably  founded. 

4  Dr.  Fauflmty  by  Chriftopher  Marlowe. 

^  A  Knack  to  knouu  an  boneft  Man.  This  play  was  printed  in 
1596. 

^  Stephen  GofTon  mentions  a  play  entitled  The  Uiftory  of  Qitjar 
and  Pompfjf  which  was  a^lcd  before  1 580. 

Gg3 
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R.  the  i6  of  novcmber  1594,  at 

deocle/yan,  [2] 
. 30  of  novembcr  15941  at 

warlam  chefter^  [7J 
.         2  of  defember,  1594,  at  the 

wife  men  of  cbejier^  [20J 
14  of  defember  1594,  at  the 

viawe^  [4] 
19  of  defember  1594,  at  the 

2  pte  of  tamberlen^  [i  i3 

i .  26  of  defember  1594,  at  the 

fege  of  hndon,  [12] 

. 1 1  of  febreary  1594,  at  the 

frenjhe  comedey^  [63 
14  of  febreary  1594,  at  long 

mege  of  wejimefter^  [183 
^        21  of  febreary  1594,  at  the 

viacke^  [13 
— —  5  of  marche  1594,  at  feleo 

fcf  olempo^  [73 
• 7  of  maye  1595,  at  the  jirft 

pte  of  HerculouSy   [10] 
^ 23  of  maye  1595,  at  the  2 

p.  of  Hercolaus,  [83 
3  of  June  1595,  at  the  vii 

dayes  of  the  weeke,  [193 
18  of  June  1595,  at  the  2 

pteoffefore,{C^£^r)'>[2] 


xxxxiii. 


o.    xxrrui.  a 


o.      xzviii.   0. 


o.    xxxxiiiL  o. 


o.     xxxxvL  0. 


111. 


o. 


111. 


UK 


111. 


111. 


n\. 


HI. 


o. 


lu.  0. 


1.  0. 


IX.  a 


a  a 


0.  a 


xiii.  0. 


X.  0. 


0.  a 


Iv.  a 


*  The  maiA)  was  a  game  at  cards.    The  play  is  afterwards  cilkd 
Tbefeut  [Aiit]  at  ma<we, 

6  This  alfo  was  a  game  at  cards. 

'  Seleo  is  afterwards  written  Silyo^  and  the  play  is  in  a  fabTcqaeot 
entry  called  Olempo  and  Hengengt. 

»  Hercules^  written  by  Martin  Slaughter. 

9  Probably  on  the  fubjed  of  Shakfpearc's  play. 
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•\20  of  June  1595,  at  aniotry 

Gf  vallea,^  [3] 
i  29  of  augufl:  1595*  at  longt-^ 

Jhancke^  [14] 
'  5    of  feptcmber  1595,   at 

cracke  mee  this  notify  [i6j 

•  17  of  feptcmber  1595,  at 

the  worldes  tragedy^  [il] 

•  2  of  odober  1595,  at  the 

d^Sglf^^^  [6] 

•  15  of  odober  1595,  at  the 

wonder  of  a  woman^  ([lo] 

•  29  of  odober  1595,  ^^  ^^^"' 

nardo  &  fiamata,  f  7]] 

14  of  november  1595,  at  a 
toyetopleafe  my  lady e^^  \j\ 

•  28  of  november  1595,   at 

harry  the  v.^  [13^ 
'  29  of  november  1595,  at  the 

weljbeman^  [ij 
'3  of  Jcnewary    1595,    at 

chinon  of  Ingland^  [i  ij 

15  of  Jenewary  1595,  at^^- 
tbagerusi'  [13] 

3  of  febreary  1595,  at  the  i 
f.  of  Forteunatiis^  [7] 


/. 
O. 

o. 

iii. 

ili. 


o. 


J. 

XX. 
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o. 


xxxx.   o: 


o.    o. 


V.    o. 


o.    xxxxiii.    o; 


liii.    a. 


in. 


o. 


o. 


in. 


VI.    o. 


vu.    a 


1.    o. 


xviii.    o. 


a    o. 


*  This  piece  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  by  Hamphrey 
Mbfely,  June  29,  1660,  as  the  produdion  of  Philip  Maflinger. 

^  Probably  Peek's  play,  entitled  The  famous  Chronicle  of  King 
Einxutri  I.Jirnamed  EJ-ward  Long-Jbankes ^  printed  in  1 593* 

*•  Afterwards  called  A  Toj  to  pUafe  cbafte  Ladies, 

5  I  fuppofe,  the  play  entitled  Thefamoms  Fidories  of  K.  He/try  V. 
comtaimng  the  bomurable  Battel  of  Agincmrt^  1 598  ;  in  which  may 
be  found  the  rude  outlines  of  our  poet's  two  parts  of  K*  Henry  IV. 
and  A'.  Uenry  k\ 

^  Pythagoras^  written  by  Martin  Slanghter. 

"  By  Thomas  Dekker.    This  play  is  printed. 

Gg4 
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R.  the  12  of  febreary  1595,  at  the      L 

blind  beger  of  Alexandria^ 

■  29  of  aprill  1596,  at  Julian 

the  apojiaiay  [3] 
i- —  19  of  maye   1596,    at  the 
iragedie  offfoca£e^  [7J 

■  22  of  June  1596,  at  T^roye^ 

[4] 

»  I  of  July  1596,  at  paradox^ 

[0       - 

*  1 8  of  July  1 5  96,  at  the  tincker 

of  totneSy 


«*  In  the  name  of  Ood,  Amen,  beginning  one  [on]  Sim- 
mon and  Jewds  day,  my  lord  admeralles  men,  flx 
followetbi  1596. 

[Here  twenty  plays  arc  fet  down  as  having  been 
performed  between  Odober  27,  and  November  15, 
1596  :  but  their  titles  have  all  been  already  ^vcn.] 


*'  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  beginninge  the  25  0/ 
november  1596,  as  followeth,  the  lord  admendl 
players : 

R.  the  4  of  defember  1596,  at  /. 

Valteger,  [12]  -  o. 
1 1    of  defember    1596,    at 

Stezi'kley^  [i  i]  -  o. 

■  19  of  defember    1596,   at 

nebucadonizer,  \_i]         -  o, 

*  By  George  Chapman.     Printed  in  1 598. 
9  Phocas^  by  Martin  Slaughter. 

*  This  play  was  printed  in  black  letter  in  i6oj. 


s. 

L 

XXXV. 

0. 

xxxx. 

0, 

XXX. 

0. 
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R.  the  30  of  dcfembcr  1596,  at     /.  s.     d. 

what  will  be /ball  be^  [12]     o.  I.    O. 

■  14    of  Jenewary   1597,  at 

alexander  &  lodwicke,  [15]]     o.  Iv.    o. 

—  27  of  Jenewary  1597,    at 

woman  bard  to  plea/e,  [12^     6.  7.    8. 

■  ■        5  of  febreary  1597,  at  O/e-^ 

ryck,  [2]  -         -  ^         3.  a.     I. 

— —  19  of  marche  15971  ztguido^ 


7  of  aj 


'  aprill  1597,  at  v  plays 

in  one,  [10] 
13  of  aprill  1597,  at  times 

triumph  and  foztus^  \\\ 
29  of  aprill  i597>  at  IJter 

pendragon,  [5] 
1 1  of  maye  I597,at/i&^  comedy 

ofumers,  (humours)  *  (i  ij     - 
26  of  maye  1597,  at  barey 

tbe  fifte  life  and  death,'  [6]     - 
3  of  June  1597,  zxfrederycke 

andbajellers^  [4] 
22  of  June  1597,  at  Henges, 

[i]  -  -  - 


^  The  funis  received  by  Mr.  Henflowe  from  this  place  are  ranged 
in  five  columns,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fumifh  no  precife  informa- 
tion. 

^  Perhaps  Ben  Jonfon's  E*very  Man  in  bis  HumaMT.  It  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  that  he  had  monev  dealings  with  Mr.  Henflowe^  the 
manager  of  this  theatre^  and  tnat  he  wrote  for  him.  The  play 
might  have  been  afterwards  purchafed  from  this  company  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants^  by  whom  it  was  a^ed  in  i  ^98. 

^  This  could  not  have  been  the  play  already  mentioned,  becaufe 
in  that  Henry  does  not  die ;  nor  couU  it  have  been  Shakfpeare's 
play. 

^  Afterwards  written— J?^&7, 
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—  30  of  June  1597,  at  life  and 
death  of  Martin  Swarte^ 


14  of Jul 


i\y  1597,  at  the  wicbe 
\wUcb\  oflflyngton^  C^]       -  -     - 

^  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen^  the  11  of  oOiier,  he* 
ganne  my  lord  admcralls  and  my  lord  of  pern- 
brokes  men  to  playe  at  my  bowft^  1 597 : 

Odlobcr  II.  at  Jeronymo^  -        -       • 

12.  ^t  the  comedy  of  umers^  •        .       . 

16.  at  dollor  fojles^  -        -       - 

19.  at  hardacnute^  ... 

;^i.?x  frier  fpendelton^  -        .       • 

November  2.  at  Bourbon^^  -        -       - 


The  following  curious  paper  fumifhes  us  with 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties^  &c. 
of  a  theatre  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  than  the  re- 
fearches  of  the  mod  induftrious  antiquary  could 
have  attained : 

'*  The  booke  of  the  Inroentary  of  the  goods  of  my  Lord 
Admcralles  men,  tacken  the  10  of  Marcbe  in  the 
yeare  1598. 

Gone  and  lofte. 

Item^  j  orenge  taney  fatten  dublet,  layd  thyckc 

with  gowld  lace. 
Itemy  i  blew  tafctie  fewt. 
Item^  J  P^yr  of  carnatyon  fatten  Vencfyons,  layd 

with  gold  lace. 


■  This  piece  was  performed  a  fccond  time  on  the  28th  of  July, 
when  this  account  was  dofed. 
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liem^  j  longe*ihanck€s  fewte. 

Item^  J  Sponnes  dublet  pyncket. 

Item^  J  Spanerds  gyrcken. 

Itetn^  Harey  the  fyftes  dublet. 

liem^  Harey  the  fyftes  vellet  gowne. 

tiem^  j  fryers  gowne. 

jbem^  j  lyttell  dublet  for  boye. 


The  Enventary  of  the  Clawnes  Sewtes  and  Hertnetes 
Seuotes^  with  dievers  other  fewtes^  as  followeth, 
1598,  the  10  0/  March. 

Item^  j  fenetores  gowne^  j  l>aode>  and  5  fenetores 

capes. 
Item^  j  fewtte  for  Nepton;  Ficrdrackes  fewtes 

for  Dobe. 
Item^  iiij  genefareyes  gownes^    and  iiij  torch- 

bcrcrs  fewtes. 
Item,  iij  payer  of  red  llrafers,  [ftroffers]  and  iij 

fares  gowne  of  buckrome. 
Item,  iiij  Herwodes  cottes,  and  iij  fogers  cottes, 

and  j  green  gown  for  Maryan. 
Item,  vj  grene  cottes  for  Roben  Hoode,  and  iiij 

knaves  fewtes. 
Item,  ij  payer  of  grene  hoffe,  and  Anderfones 

fewte.    j  whitt  fhepen  clocke. 
Item,  ij  roflet  cottes,  and  j  black  frcfe  cotte,  and 

iij  preftes  cottes. 
Item,  ij  whitt  fheperdes  cottes,  and  ij  Danes 

fewtes,  and  j  payer  of  Danes  hofle. 
Item,  The  Mores  lymes,*  and  Hercolles  lymes, 

and  Will.  Sommers  fewtte. 


•  I  fufpe^  that  thefc  were  the  limbs  of  Jar*m  the  Moor  In  Titus 
AmdronicttSy  who  in  the  orieinal  play  was  probably  tortured  on  the 
ftage.     This  ancient  exhibition  was  fo  much  approved  of  by  IU« 
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Item,  ij  Orlates  fewtes,  hates  and  gorgetts,  and 

vij  anteckes  cootes. 
Item,  Cathemer  fewte,  j  payer  of  cloth  whittc 

ftockens^  iiij  Turckes  hedes. 
Item^  iiij  freyers  gownes  and  iiij  hoodes  to  them, 

and  j  fooles  coate,  cape^  and  babell, 

and  branhowlttes  bodeys^  [bodicej  and 

merlen  [Merlin's]  gowne  and  cape. 
Item,  ij  black  faye  gownes,  and  ij  cotton  gownes, 

and  j  rede  faye  gowne. 
liem,  j  mawe  gowne  of  calleco  for  the  qucne/ 

j  carnowll  [cardinal's]  hatte. 
Item,  j  red  fewt  of  cloth  for  pyge,  [Pfycbc] 

layed  with  whitt  lace. 
Item,  V  payer  of  hofle  for  the  clowne,  and  v 

gerkenes  for  ;hem. 
Item,  iij  payer  of  canvas  hofle  for  afane,  ij  payer 

of  black  ftrocers. 
Item,  j  yelbw  leather  dublett  for  a  clowne,  j 

Whittcomes  dublett  poke. 
Item,  Eves  bodeyes,  [bodice]  j  pedante  trufler, 

and  ill  donnes  hattes. 
Item,  j  payer  of  yelow  cotton  fleves,  j  goftes  fewt, 

and  j  goftes  bodeyes. 
Item,  xviij  copes  and  hattes,    Veroncs  fonnes 

hofle. 
Item,  iij  trumpettes  and  a  drum,  and  a  trebcl 

viall,  a  bafle  viall,  a  bandore,  a  fyt- 

teren,  j  anihente,   [ancientj  j  whitt 

hatte. 
Item,  j  hatte  for  Robin  Hoode,  j  hobihorfe. 


venfcroft,  that  be  introduced  it  in  his  play.-— In  The  Battle  $/ 
Alcazar  there  is  alfo  a  Moor,  whofe  dead  body  ii  broaght  on  the 
ftage,  bat  not  in  a  diflocated  ftate. 

^  In  the  play  called  Maw* 
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hem^  V  fliertes,  and  j  ferpelowes,  [furpliccj  iiij 

ferdingalles. 
Item^  vj  head-tiers,  j  fane,   [fan]  iiij  rebatos,  ij 

gyrketrufcs. 
liem^  j  longe  forde. 

The  Enventary  of  all  the  aparell  for  my  Lord 
Admiralles  men,  tacken  the  10  of  marcbe  1598. — 
^^Leaft  above  in  the  tier-boufe  in  the  cbeaji*, 

Item^  My  Lord  Caffes  [Caiphas*]  gercken,  & 
his  hoofTe. 

//«»,  j  payer  of  hofle  for  the  Dowlfen  [Dau- 
phin]. 

Item^  j  murcy  lether  gyrcken,  &  j  white  lether 
gerckeii.  . 

Item^  j  black  lether  gearken,  &  Nabefathe  fewte. 

Item^  j  payer  of :  hoflfc,  &  a.  gercken  for  Val- 
teger. 

Item^  ij  leather  afeiteckes  cottes  with  bafles,  for 
Fayeton  FPhaeton]. 

Item^  j  payer  of  bo^es  for  Alles  [Alice]  Pearce. 

v. 
^he  Enventary  tacken^'^all  the  properties  for  my 

Lord  Admeralies  men,  the  lo  of  Marche^  ^59^- 

Itetn,  j  rocke,  j  cage,  j  tombe,  j  Hell  mought 
[Hell  mouth] . 

Item,  j  tome  of  Guido,  j  tome  of  Dido,  j  bed- 
fteade. 

Item,  viij  lances,  j  payer  of  flayers  for  Fayeton. 

Item,  ij  ftepells,  &  j  chyme  of  belles,  &  j  bea- 
con. 

Item,  j  hecfor  for  the  playe  of  Faeton,  the  limes 
dead. 

Jl^^»  ]  globe,  &  j  golden  fcepter;  iij  dobes 
[clubs.] 
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Jtem^  I]  marchepanes^  &  the  fittie  of  Rome* 
Ji^^i  j  gowlden  flcce ;  ij  rackets ;  j  bayc  tree. 
Jtem^  \  wooden  hatchett}  j  lether  hatckett* 
Itetnt  j  wooden  canepie ;  owld  Mahcmetes  head. 
Item,  J  lyone  (kin;   j  beares  Ikync;  &  Faetdnes 

lymes,  &  Facton  charete ;  &  Argolle 
!   .  [Argus's]  hcadc, 

Item^  Ncpun  [Ncptun's]  forcke  &  garland. 
Item^  j  crofers  Hate ;  Kentes  woden  leage  [legj* 
Item,  lerofles  [Iris's]  head,  &  raynbowe ;  j  lit- 

tell  alter. 
Item,  viij  viferdes;  Tamberlynebrydelli  j  wooden 

matook. 
Item,  Cupedes  bowe,  &  quiver;  the  clothe  of 

the  Soilc  &  Mone.' 
Item,  j  bores  heade  &  Serborofle  [Cerberus]  iij 

heades. 
-   Item,  j  Cadefcus;  i)  mofe  [niofs]  banckes,  &j 

fnake. 
Item,  ij  fanes  of  feathers ;  Belendon  ftablc^  j  tree 

of  gowlden  apelles;    Tanteloufe  trc; 

jx  eyorn  [iron]  tai^tes. 
Item,  ]  copper  targate,  &  xvij  foyles. 
hem,  HiJ  wooden  targates ;  j  greve  armer. 
Item,  j  lyn^l^gvi]  for  Mother  Readcap;  j  buck- 
ler. 
'   Item,  Mercures  wings;  TafTo  pidleri  J  helmet 

with  a  dragon ;  j  iheide,  withiij  lyones; 

j  elme  bowle. 
Item,  j  chayne  of  dragons ;  j  gylte  fpeare. 
.   Item,  ij  cofienes;  j  buUes  head;  and  j  vyitcr. 
Item,  iij  tymbrells ;  j  dragon  in  foftes  [Faoftw]^ 

'  Here  we  have  the  only  attempt  which  this  Inxentory  furnifhei 
of  any  thing  like  fcenery,  and  it  was. undoubtedly  the  we  plus  altra 
of  thofe  days.  To  exhibit  »  fun  or  moon,  the  art  of -pttfpedlive 
was  not  neceifar}'. 
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r.  Item,  j  lyone ;  ij  lyon  heades ;  j  great  hbrfe  with 
his  leages  [legs] ;  j  fack-bute. 

Jiem,  I  whell  and  frame  in  the  Sege  of  London. 

Item,  J  paire  of  rowghte  gloves. 

Item,  j  poopes  miter. 

Item,  iij  Imperial  crownes-;  j  playne  crowne. 

Item,  j  goftes  crown ;  j  crown  with  a  fone. 
ritrm,  j  frame  for  the  heading  in  Black  Jone. 

:Aem,  J  black  dogge. 

Item,  j  cauderm  for  the  Jcwc.* 

'  The  Enventorey  of  all  the  aparell  of  the  Lord 
Admeralles  men,  taken  the  i^tb  of  Marcbe  1598, 
asfollowetb : 

Item,  j  payer  of  whitte  faten  Venefons  cut  with 
coper  lace. 
/  Item,  j  a(h  coller  fatten  doublett,  lacyd  with  gold 
'  lace. 

Item,  }^  pechc  coller  fatten  doublett. 

Item,  j  owld  whitte  fatten  dublette. 
^  Item,  J  bleu  tafitie  fewtte. 

Item,  J  Mores  cotte. 

Item,  Pyges  [Pfyches]  damalk  gownc. 

Item,  j  black  fatten  cotte. 

Item,  j  harcoUer  tafitie  fewte  of  pygges. 
'  Item,  J  white  tafitie  fewte  of  pygges. 

Item,  Vartemar  fewtte. 

Item,  j  great  pechcoUer  dublet,  with  fylver  lace. 

Item,  J  white  fatten  dublet  pynckte. 

Item,  ]  owld  white  fatten  dublet  pynckte. 

Item,  j  payer  of  fatten  Venefyan  fatten  ymbra- 
dcred. 

Item,  j  payer  of  French  hoffe,  cloth  of  gowld. 

«  The  Jew  of  Malta. 
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Ilem^  j  payer  of  cloth  of  gowld  holle  with  fyWcr 

paines. 
Item^  j  payer  of  cloth  of  fylver  hofle  with  fatten 

and  fylver  panes. 
Itemy  Tamberlynes  cotte,  with  coper  lacc 
Item^  j  read  clock  with  white  coper  lace. 
Item^  i  read  clocke  with  read  coper  lace. 
Item^  j  (horte  clocke  of  taney  fatten  withfleves. 
Item^  J  (horte  clocke  of  black  fatten  withflcves. 
Item^  Labefyas  clocke^  with  gowld  buttenes. 
Item^  j  peyer  of  read  cloth  hofle  of  Vencfyans, 

with  fylver  lacc  of  coper. 
Item^  Valteger  robe  of  rich  tafitie. 
Item^  Junoes  cotte. 
Item^  j  hode  for  the  wech  [witch]}. 
Itemy  j  read  darnel  clocke  with  whitte  coper 

lacc. 
Item^  j  read  flamel  clocke  with  read  coper  lace. 
Itenty  j  cloth  clocke  of  ruflTete  with  coper  lacc, 

called  Guydoes  clocke. 
Iteniy  j  fhort  clocke  of  black  velvet,  with  fleves 

faced  with  fhagg. 
Iteniy  j  Ihort  clocke  of  black  vellet,  faced  with 

white  fore  [fur^. 
Iteniy  j  manes  gown,  faced  with  whitte  fore. 
Item^  Dobes  cotte  of  cloth  of  fylver. 
Iteviy  j  payer  of  pcchecoler  Vencfyones  uncut, 

with  read  coper  lace. 
lieniy  j  read  fcarllet  clocke  with  fylver  buttones. 
Item^  j  longe  black  velvet  clock,  layd  withbrod 

lace  black. 
Iteniy  j  black  fatten  fewttc. 
Itemy  j  blacke  velvet  clocke,   layed  with  twyft 

lacc  blacke. 
Iteniy  Perowes  fewt,  which  W*".  Sley  were.    ' 
Iteviy  j  payer  of  pec hcoler  holle  with  fylver  corU 

led  panes. 
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Ifem^  j  payer  of  black  cloth  of  fyl vcr  hoflq,. 

drawne  owt  with  tufcd  tafittie. 
Rem^  Tamberlanes  brechcs,  of  crymfon  vcllvet. 
Item^  j  payer  of  fylk  howfe  with  panes  of  fylver 

corlled  Jace. 
Item,  j  Faeytone  fewte. 
Item,  Roben  Hoodes  fewtte 
.'  Item,  j  payer  of  cloth  of  gowld  hofe  with  gowld 

corlle  panes. 
,  Item,  j  payer  of  rowne  hoffc  buffe  with  gowld 

lace. 
;   Item,  j  payer  of  mows  fmoufc]  collcr  Vencfyans 

with  R.  brodc  gowld  lace. 
.'  Item,  j  flame  collerde  dublet  pynked. 

Item,  j  blacke  fatten  dublet,   layd  thyck  with 
k-  blacke  and  gowld  lace. 

Item,  j  carnacyon  dubled  cutt,  layd  with  gowld 
"^  lace. 

Item,  j  white  fatten  dublet,    faced  with  read ' 

tafetie. 
Item,  j  grene  gyrcken  with  fylver  lace. 
Item,  j  black  gyrcken  with  fylver  lace. 
Item,  j  read  gyrcken  with  fylver  lace. 
Item,  j  read  Spanes  [Spanifh]  dublett  flyched. 
Item,  j  peche  coller  fatten  cafle. 
Item,  Tafoes  robe. 
Item,  j  murey  robe  with  fleves. 
Item,  j  blewe  robe  with  fleves. 
Item,  j  oren  taney   [orange  tawny]  robe  with 

fleves. 
Item,  j  pech  collerd  hallf  robe. 
Item,  j  lane  [long]  robe  with  fpangells. 
Item,  j  white  &  orenge  taney  fcarf,  fpanglcd. 
Item,  Dides  [Dido's]  robe. 
Item,  iij  payer  of  bafles. 
Item,  j  white  tafitie  ftierte  with  gowld  frenge* 
Vol.  II.  H  h 
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Item^  the  fryers  tniffc  in  Robeti  Hoode. 
Item^  j  littcll  gacket  for  Pygge  (^Pfychcl. 
Item^  j  womanes  gown  of  cloth  of  gowlcL 
Item,  J  orcnge  taney  vcUct  gowe  {j;ownJ  wi& 

fylver  lace^  for  women. 
Item,  j  black  velvet  gowne   ymbnulered  with 

gowld  lace. 
Item,  j  yelowe  fatten  gowne  ymbradcrcd  with 

fylk  &  gowld  lace^  for  women. 
Item,  j  grcve  armer. 
Item,  Haryc  the  v.  velvet  gowne. 
Item,  j  payer  of  crymfon  fatten  Venyfionci,  layd 

with  gowld  lace. 
Item,  j  blew  tafitie  fewtc,  layd  with  fylver  lice. 
Item,  J  Longeihankes'feute. 
Item,  j  orange  coller  fatten  dublett^  layd  wkh 

gowld  lace. 
Itetn,  Haryc  the  v.  fatten  dubiety  layd  with  gowld 

lace. 
Item,  j  Spanes  cafle  dublet  of  crymfon  pynctcd. 
Item,  j  Spanes  gearcken  layd  with  fylver  lace. 
Item,  J  wattfhode  [watchet]  ufitie  dublet  for  a 

boye. 
Item,  ij  payer  of  baflcs,  j  whitte,  j  blewc,  of 

fafnett. 
Item^  j  freycrs  gowne  of  graye. 
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^■ 

A  Note  of  all /tube  boockes  as  beltmg  to  the  Stocke^  and 
Juch  as  I  have  beu^tfinti  the  2d  0/ March,  1598. 

Black  Jonne  Woman  will  have  her  will* 

yhe  Umers.  Welchmans  price. 

Hardicanewtes.  King  Arthur^  life  and  death. 

ijPorbonne.  i  p<  of  Hercules. 

Sturgflaterey  2  p^^  of  Hercoles. 

Bmnhowlle.  I'ethagores. 

*  Cobler  quen  hive.  Focafle. 

Frier  Pendelton.  Elexfanderand  Lodwicke. 

Alls  Perce.  Blacke  Battman. 

Read  Cappe.  2  p.  black  Battman. 

Roben  Hode,  i.  ap^of  Goodwine. 

.  •Roben  Hade,  2.  Mad  mans  morris. 

Phaeyton.  Pcrcc  of  Winchefter. 
*  Treangell  cockowlls.      Vay vode. 

Goodwine. 

A  Note  of  all  fuche  goodes  as  I  have  bought  for  the 
C^mpaney  of  my  Lord  Admiralls  Vfitxi,  fence  the  3 
rfAprell,  '598,  asfolloweth: 

£.    s.    d. 
Bowght  a  damafke  cafock  garded  with?         ^ 

vclvett  -  -  -  I  o     5    Q 

Bowght  a  payer  of  paned  rownd  hofle. 

of  cloth  whiped  with  fylk,  drawne 

out  with  taficie,         -  -  i  o     8    o 

Bowght  j  payer  of  long  black  woUen 

ftockens^ 

Bowght  j  black  fatten  dublett        -       -* 
Bowght  J  payer  of  rownd  howfle  paned  I  4  15     o 

ofvellevet        -  ^  -       J 

Bowght  a  robe  for  to  goo  invifibell       I  o   10    o 
Bowj^t  a  gown  for  Nembia         -        j  ** 
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Bowght  a  dublett  of  whitt  fatten  laydT 

thicke  with  gowld  lace,  and  a  payer  L  ^    q    q 
of  rowne  pandes  hofle  of  cloth  of  [    ' 
fylver,  the  panes  layd  with  gowld  lacej 
Bowght  of  my  fonne  v  fewtes         -         20    o    o 
Bowght  of  my  fonne  iiij  fewtes         -       17    o    o 

In  the  folio  manufcript  already  mentioned  I  have 
found  notices  of  the  following  plays,  and  their 
feveral  authors : 

Odl.  1597.  The  Cobler. 

Dec.  1597.  Mother  Redcaps  by  Anthony  Mundf,^ 

Jan.  and  Michael  Drayton. 

1597-8.        Dido  and  Mneas. 

Phaeton^  by  Thomas  Dekker.* 
T^be  World  runs   upon  Wheels^  by  G. 
Chapman. 
Feb.         T^be  firjl  pari  of  Robin  Hood^  by  Anthony 
1577-8.  Mundy.* 


9  «*  The  bcft  for  comedy  amongft  as  bee,  Edward  Earic  of  Ot- 
Ibrde,  Dodor  Gager  of  Oxforde,  Maiftcr  Rowlcj-e,  once  a  me 
fcholler  of  learned  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Maifter  Ed- 
wardes,  one  of  her  Majefties  chappeU,  eloquent  and  witty  John 
Lilly,  Lodge,  Gafco}'ne,  Greene,  Shakfpeare,  Thomas  Nailie» 
Anthony  Mundye  our  beft  plotter.  Chapman,  Porter,  Wilfeo, 
Hathway,  and  Henr>'  Chettlc."  IVUs  Treafury^  hemg  the  SttmU 
Part  of  Witi  Common  Wealthy  by  Francis  Meres,  1 598,  p.  aSj. 
The  latter  writer,  Henry  Chettle,  is  the  perfon  whole  tcnimony 
with  refpe6\  to  our  poet's  merit  as  an  ador  has  been  already  pro- 
duced. Chettle,  it  appears,  wrote  fingly,  or  in  txmjan^on  with 
others,  not  lefs  than  thirty  plays,  of  which  one  only  (Ikfmau*i 
Tragedj)  is  now  extant, 

*  In  the  following  month  I  find  tfiis  entry: 

••  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  4  of  Febreary  1 598,  to  difchti|p 
Mr.  Dicker  owt  of  the  cownter  in  the  powltrey,  the  fome  of  fortic 
(hillinges,  I  fay  dd  [delivered]  to  Thomas  Downton,  xxxxs." 

'  In  a  fubfequent  page  is  the  following  entry :  "  Lent  unto 
Robarte  Shawc,  the  18  of  Novemb.  1598,  to  lend  oolo  Mr. 
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The  fecond  part  of  the  downfall  of  earl 
Huntington^  Jimamed  Robinhood^  by 
Anthony  Mundy,and  Henry  Chettlc. 

A  woman  will  have  her  will;^  by  William 
Haughton.* 

7he  Milter^  by  Robert  Lee. 

**  A  booke  wherein  is  a  part  of  a  IVelch^ 
man^^*   by    Michael    Drayton   and 
Henry  Chettle/ 
Mar.  1598.  ^he  Triplicity  of  Cuckolds,  by  Thomas 
Dekker. 

^he  Famous  wars  of  Henry  the  Firft  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Michael 
Drayton  and  Thomas  Dekker.' 

Earl  Goodwin  and  his  three  fons^  by 
Michael  Drayton,  Henry  Chettle, 


.  Cbeattk,  opon  tbe  mending  of  thefrft  fart  of  Robart  Hoode,  the 
fun  of  xs.'* 
And  afterwards — "  For  mending  of  Robin  Hoodiot  the  corte.** 
This  piece  and  its  (econd  part  have  hitheno»  on  the  authority  of 
Kiikman,  been  fidfely  afcribed  to  Thomas  Heywood. 

-*  Printed  in  161 6,  under  the  title  of  Engli/bmeu  for  my  Money ^ 
mr  m  W^mam  nvili  htrve  her  Will. 

^  Tbe  only  notice  of  this  poet  that  I  have  met  with,  except  what 
is  contained  in  thefe  iheets,  is  the  following :  ''  Lent  unto  Robert 
Siawe,  the  10  of  Marche,  i^99>  [1600]  to  lend  Mr.  Haughton 
out  of  the  clynke,  the  fome  of  xs." 

*  Perhaps  Tbe  Valiant  Welchman^  printed  in  1615. 

^  There  was  a  play  on  this  fubjcd  written  by  R.  Davenport,  and 
lAed  by  the  king's  company  in  1 624 ;  as  appears  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  ManuA:ript.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  old  play  new- 
noddled.  It  was  afterwards  (1660)  entered  on  the  Sutioners' 
books  by  a  knavifh  bookfcUer,  and  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare. 

Sobjoined  to  the  account  of  this  play  is  the  following  article : 
**  Lent  at  that  time  unto  the  company,  for  to  fpend  at  the  reading 
of  that  boocke  at  the  fonne  [Sun]  in  new  Fifli  Street,  vs." 

•  •*  Lent  unto  Thomas  Dowton  the  1 1  of  Aprill  x  598,  to  bye 
tafitie  to  macke  a  rochet  for  the  bilhoppe  in  earle  Goodwine* 
xxiiijs." 
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Thomas  Dekkcr,  and  Robert  Wil- 
fon. 
The  fecond  Part  rf  Goodwin^  &c.  by 

Michael  Drayton. 
Pierce  of  Exton^  by   the    lame    four 
authors. 
April         7be  Life  of  Arthur  king  of  England^ 
1598.  by  Richard  Ha^hwaye. 

^be  jirft  part  of  Black  Batman  of  the 

Norths  by  Henry  Chcttle. 
ne  fecond  part  qf  Black  Batman^  by 
Henry  Chettle,and  Robert  Wilfon. 
May     The  firft  part  of  Hercules^     -^ 
1598.    The  fecond  part  of  Hercules,     ^y  Martin 

Pbocas.  >ci      L 

Pytbai^as,  JSlaughter, 

Alexander  and  Lodtrwick^       ^ 
Love  Prevented^  by  Henry  Porter. 
^be  funeral  of  Richard  Cordelitm,  by  Ro- 
bert Wilfon,   Henry   Chettle,  An- 
thony Mundy,  and  Michael  Drayton, 
June        ^be  IVill  of  a  Woman,  by  George  Chap- 
1598.  man. 

T!be  Mad  Man*s  Morris,  by  Robert 
Wilfon,  Michael  Drayton  and  Tho- 
mas Dckker. 


^  I  fuppofe  a  play  on  the  fubje^  of  King  Richard  II. 

*  •*  Lent  nnto  the  company^  the  1 6  of  Mayc,  1 598,  to  boye  f 
boockes  of  Martin  Slather,  called  2  ptes  of  Hercoliis,  &  foctt»  tc 
pethagores,  and  alyxander  and  lodiecK,  which  laft  boocke  he  huk 
not  yet  delyvered,  the  fome  of  vii  H."  He  afiterward  received  loi^ 
more  on  delivering  the  play  laft  named. — He  was  a  pbryer,  and  ens 
of  the  Lord  Admiral's  Servants, 

Thefe  plays,  we  have  already  fecn,  had  been  adtod  ibme  yem 
before.  It  appears  from  various  entries  in  this  book,  that  the  price 
of  an  okl  play,  when  transferred  from  one  theatre  to  aaofher,  wfi 
two  pouxids. 
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Hannikal  and  Hermes,  by  Robert  Wil- 
Ton,  Michael  Drayton^  and  Thomas 
Dekker. 
July         Valentine  and  Or/on,  by  Richard  Hath* 
J598.  waye,  and  Anthony  Mundy. 

Pierce  ofWinchefier^  by  Thos.  Dekker^ 
Robert  Wilfon^and  Michael  Drayton. 
ne  Play  of  a  Wo^nan^  by  Henry  Chettle. 
The  ConqueJI  of  Brute,    with   the  firji 
finding  of  the  Bath,  by  John  Daye, 
Henry  Chettle,  and  John  Singer.* 
Aug.         Hot  anger  foon  cold,  by  Henry  Porter, 
I59g«  Henry  Chettle^and  Benjamin  Jonfon. 

IVilliam  Longfword,  by  Michael  Dray- 
ton. 
Chance  Medly,  by  Robert  Wilfon,  An* 
thony  Mundy,  Michael  Drayton,  and 
Thomas  Dekker. 
Catilines  Confpiracy,  by  Robert  Wilfon, 

and  Henry  Chettle. 
Vayvoode,  by  Thomas  Downton. 
Worfe  afeared  than  hurt,   by  Michael 
Drayton  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
Sept.        The  Firft  Civil  fVars  in  France,  by  the 
1598*  fame  authors. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Civil  IVars  in 

France,  by  the  fame. 
The  Third  Part  of  the  Civil  IVars  in 

France,  by  the  fame. 
The  Fountain  of  new  Fafbions,  by  George 

Chapman. 
Mulmutius    Donwallow,    by    William 
Rankins. 


'  I  find  in  a  fubfequent  page,  "  Lent  onto  Sam.  Rowley,  the  iz 
of  De&mber,  1 598,  to  bye  divers  thinges  for  to  mackfi  cotte 
Sot  {janu  ia  Brute«  the  ibme  of  xxs." 
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Connan,  Prince  of  Comwal/,  by  Michael 
Drayton,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
Nov.         *Tis  no  deceit  to  deceive  the  deceiver^  by 
1598.  Henry  Chcttle. 

Dec.         War  without  blows  and  Love  wi/bout 
1598-  y«'^  by  Thomas  Heywood.  In  afub- 

fequent  entry  " Love  without 

Jirifer 
The    Second  Part  of  the   Two   Ai^ry 
Women  ofAiington,  by  Henry  Porter. 
Tch.i^^S-^.yoan  as  good  as  my  lady,  by  Thos.  Hey- 
wood.* 


4  Thomas  Heywood  had  written  for  the  fla^  in  1596,  ferin 
another  page  I  find — <*  O^ob.  1 4,  1 596.  Lent  unto  than  [die 
Lord  Admiral's  Servants]  for  Hawodes  booke,  xxxs."  From 
another  entry  in  the  fame  page  it  appears  that  Fletcher  wrote  for 
the  flage  fo  early  as  in  the  year  1596.  "  O^b.  14,  1596.  Lent 
unto  Martyne,  [Martin  Slaughter]  to  fetch  Fleauber,  vis.  AgaiOj 
ibidem :  *'  Gave  the  company  to  give  Fleatcber^  and  the  have  piD- 
inifed  me  payment, — xxs," — Heywood  was  in  the  year  i^gZ  «r 
hirelings  by  which  name  all  the  players  who  were  not  >^frr/,  were 
denominated.  They  received  a  certain  fum  by  the  week.  InNlr. 
Henflowe's  book  the  following  article  occurs : 

«•  Memorandum,  that  this  2c  of  Marche,  1598,  Thomas  Ha- 
woode  came  and  hiered  him  fealfe  with  me  as  a  covenanted  fervante 
for  ij  yea  res,  by  the  receveing  of  ii  fyngell  pence,  according  to  the 
ftatute  of  Winchefter,  and  to  beginne  at  the  dayc  above  written. 
and  not  to  playe  any  wher  publicke  abowt  luudon,  not  whillethefe 
ij  yeares  he  expired,  but  in  my  howfe.  Yf  he  do,  then  he  doth 
forfett  unto  me  by  the  receving  of  the  iid-  fortie  powndes.  And 
witnefs  to  this,  Anthony  Monc^y,  William  Borne,  Gabriel  Spencer, 
Thomas  Dow  ton,  Robert  Shawe,  Richard  Jones,  Richard  Aileyn." 

William  Borne,  alien  Bird,  a  draroatick  poet,  whofc  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  this  manufcript,  was  likewife  an  hirelings  as  is 
afcertained  by  a  memorandum,  worth  tranfcribing  on  another 
account : 

**  Memorandum,  that  the  loof  auguft,  1C97,  Wm.  Borne  came 
and  ofercd  him  fealfe  to  come  and  play  with  my  lord  admirallcs 
men  at  my  houfe  called  by  the  name  of  the  Rofe,  fetewate  one  [on] 
thebanck,  after  this  order  followinge.  He  hath  received  of  me 
ijd.  upon  and  [an]  affumfett  to  forfett  unto  meahundrethmarckes, 
of  lafull  money  of  Ingland^  yf  he  do  not  performc  thes  thinge^ 
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Friar  Fox  and  Gillian  of  Brentford,  by 
Thos.  Downton,  and  Samuel  Redly, 
Mneas^   Rfvenge,    with  the  tragedy   of 

Polyphemus,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
T^he  two  Merry  IVomen  of  Abington^  by 

Henry  Porter. 
^he  Four  Kings. 
March     The  Spencers,  by  Henry  Porter. 
1598-9.    Oreftes'  furies,  by  Thomas  Dekker. 
June        Agamemnon,    by   Henry   Chettle    and 
1^99.  Thomas  Dekker. 

The  Gentle  Craft,  by  Thomas  Dekker. 
Bear  a  train,  by  Thomas  Dekker. 
Aug.         The  Poor    man*s  Paradife,    by   Wm. 
1599.       Haughton. 

foUowing;  that  is,  piefentley  after  libertle  bcinge  granted  for 
playinge,  to  come  ic  to  playe  with  my  loide  admiralles  men  at  my 
howfle  afbrdayd,  8c  not  in  any  other  hpwfle  publick  abowt  london^ 
for  the  fpaoe  of  iij  yeares  being  imediatly  after  this  reftraynt  is 
recciled  oy  the  loixles  coonfell^  which  reftraynt  is  by  the  menet 
of  pla>'iiiijge  the  Jeyle  of  Daogei  [IHe  of  Dogs].  Yf  he  do  not, 
then  he  forfetts  thb  aiTumpfct  afore,  or  elb  not.  Witnefs  to  this 
E.  Allcyn  &  Robfonc." 

This  ftipend  of  an  hireling  is  afcertained  by  the  following  me- 
morandum ; 

"  Memorandum,  that  the  27  of  Jewlcy  1597,  I  heayrcd  TTio- 
inas  Heame  with  ij  pence  for  to  ferve  me  ij  yeares  in  the  qualctie 
of  playenge,  lox  fi've  Jbillimges  a  weeck  for  one  yeare,  and  vi  s.  viiid. 
for  the  other  ycre,  which  he  hath  covenanted  hime  fealfe  to  ferve 
me,  &  not  to  depart  from  my  company  till  thes  ij  yeares  is  ended* 
Witnefs  to  this,  John  Synger,  James  Donfton,  Thomas  Towne. 

*  The  note  relative  to  this  play  is  worth  prefcrving.  **  Lent 
onto  Harey  Porter,  at  the  requeft  of  the  company,  in  eameft  of 
his  booke  called  ij  merey  wemen  of  abington,  the  fome  of  forty 
fhellengs,  and  for  the  refayte  of  that  money  he  ^ve  me  his  fayth- 
full  promife  that  I  (hold  have  alle  his  bookes  which  he  wricte  ether 
him  felfe  or  with  any  other,  which  fome  was  dd.  [delivered]  the 
28th  of  febreary,  1598.'' — The  fpelling  of  the  word — receipt  here 
(hews  how  words  ofthat  kind  were  pronounced  in  our  author's  age, 
^vA  conBrms  my  note  in  Vol.  X.  p.  20,  a.  3.  [i.  e.  Article  Vciuu 
and  AdonU  in  Mr.  Malooe's  edit,  j  790*  j 
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Tbe  Stepmother* s  tragedy ^  by  Henry 
Chettle. 

^he  lamentable  tragedy  of  Peg  of  Ply 
mouthy  by  Wm.  Krd^  Thos.  Down* 
ton»  and  Wm.  Jubey. 

"The  Tragedy  of  John  C^  of  Colmifton,  by 
Wm.  Haughton  and  John  I>iy. 

7he  fecond  part  of  Henry  Richmwd^  by 
Robert  Wilfon.* 

^he  tragedy  of  Thomas  Merry ^  by  Wil- 
liam Haughtonj  and  John  Day. 

Patient  Grifell,  by  Thomas  Dekker, 
Henry  Chettle,  and  William  Hau^ 
ton. 

The  Arcadian  Virgin^hy  Henry  Chettle, 
and  William  Haughton. 

Owen  Tudor^  by  Michael  Drayton,  Ri- 
chard Hathwaye,  Anthony  Mundy, 
and  Rt.  Wilfcm. 

The  Italian  Tragedy ^  by  John  Day. 

Jugurtha,  by  William  Boyle. 

Truth's  Supplication  to  Candlelight^  by 
Tho.  Dckker. 

The  Spanijb  Morris ^  by  Thomas  Dekker, 
Wm.  Haughton,  and  Joha  Day. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  by  Henry  Chettle. 

The  Seven  Wife  Mafiers,  by  Henry 
Chettle,  Thomas  Dckker,  William 
Haughton,  and  John  Day. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex^  by  Wm.  Haugh- 
ton. 


^  For  this  piece  the  poet  received  eight  pounds.  The  conunoo 
price  was  fix  pounds. 

7  Here  and  above,  (fee  I>amoM  mmd  Fythiat)  we  have  additioiii] 
inftaiices  of  old  plays  being  re-written.  There  was  a  dramtid 
piece  by  Lord  Buckhurft  gnd  Thomas  Norton,  with  the  title  4 
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The  Englijb  Fugittves,  by  the  (ante. 
The  golden  Afs  and  Cupid  and  Py/cbe,  by 
Thomas  Decker,  John  Daye,  and 
Henry  Chcttlc. 
"The  tVooing  of  Death,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
Alice  Pierce, 
Strange  news  out  of  Poland,  by  William 

Haughton,  and  — i —  Pett. 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Betbnell  Green,  by 
Henry  Chettle,  and  John  Day. 
June         The  fair  Conftance  of  Rome,  by  Anthony 
1 600.  Mundy,  Richard  Hathwaye,  Michael 

Drayton,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
The  fecond  part  of  the  fair  Conjlance  of 
Rome,  by  the  /ame. 
December  Roiinhood's  Penn*orths,hY  Wm,  Haugh- 
itoo.  ton. 

Hanniial  and  Scipio,  by  Richard  Hath* 
waye,  and  William  Rankins. 
Feb.         Scogan  and  Skelton,  by  the  fame. 
l6oo-i.     The  Second  Part  of  Thomas  Strowde,^  by 
William  Haughton,  and  John  Day.' 
M^rcli      The  conqueft  of  Spain  by  John  of  Gaunt ^ 
by  Richard  Hathwaye,  Haw- 
kins, John  Day,  and  Wm.  Haughton* 
All  is  not  gold  that  glifters,  by  Samuel 
Rowley,  and  Henrv  Chettle. 

femx  mmd  Pttcx,  printed  ia  1^70.      Damon  mnd  Fjthim,   bf 
Ricbard  Edwards,  was  printed  in  1 582. 

*  This  play  appears  to  have  been  fometimes  called  Thomas  Stronodt^ 
and  fometimct  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green.  See  the  title- 
ptge  of  that  play. 

V  <'  Paid  unto  John  Daye»  at  the  apoyntnoent  of  the  company* 
the  2  of  maye  1601,  after  the  playing  of  the  2  pte  of  Strowde« 
fhc  fome  oi  %%.* 
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April        ^be   Conqueft  of  the   H^e/l^Indies,    by 
1601.  Wcntworth  Smith,  William  Haaghl 

ton,  and  John  Day. 
Sebaftian  king  qf  Portugal^    by  Henry 

Chettle,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
rbe  Six  Teomen  of  the  IVeft,  by  William 

Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
^be  Tbird  Part  of  Thomas  Strowde,  by 

Wm.  Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
The  bonourable  life  of  the  humorous  earl  of 
Glower,  with  bis  conquefi  of  Portugal^ 
by  Anthony  Wadefon. 
Aug.  12.     Cardinal  Wolfey^  by  Henry  Chettle. 
1601.         T^be  proud  woman  if  Antwerp^  by  Wil- 
liam Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
^be  Second  Part  of  Thomas  Doughy  by 
John  Day,  and  William  Haughton. 
Sept.  1601.  The  Orphan's  Tragedy,  by  Henry  Chtttlt. 
Nov.  12.  The  Rtfing  of  Cardinal  IVolfey^  by  An- 
1601.         thony   Mundy,    Michael   Drayton, 
Henry    Chettle,     and     Wcntworth 
Smith. 
The  Six  Clothiers  of  the  IVeft,  by  Richard 
Hath  way  e,  Wcntworth  Smith,  and 
Wm.  Haughton, 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Six  Clothiers, 
by  the  fame. 

*  **  Layd  out  at  the  apoyntment  of  my  fonc  and  the  company, 
unto  harey  chettle,  for  the  alterynge  of  the  booke  of  carnowlk 
Wollfey,  the  28  of  June,  1601,  the  forae  of  xxs."  I  fafpeft, 
this  play  was  not  written  originally  by  Chettle. 

^  So  called  in  one  place  ;  in  another  The  Firft  Part  of  Cardinal 
TVolj'ty,  It  was  not  produced  till  fonnc  months  after  the  play  written 
or  altered  by  Chettel.  Thirty-eight  pounds  were  expended  in  the 
drcffes,  &c.  for  Chettcl's  play  ;  of  which  fum  twcnty-fi\*c  (hillingi 
were  paid  "  for  velvet  and  mackynge  of  the  dofters  gowne."  The 
two  parts  of  Cardinal  Woljej  were  performed  by  the  carl  of 
Worccftcr's  fenrants 
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Nov.     Too  good  to  be  true^  by  Henry  Chettle, 
ijSoi.         Rich.  Hathwaye,    and  Wentworth 
Smith. 
Judas f  by  William  Haughton^  Samuel 
Jan.  Rowley/  and  William  Borne. 

1601-2.     The  Spanijh  Fig. 
Apr.  1602.  Malcolm    King  of  Scots,    by   Charles 
Mafly. 
May       Love  parts  friendjhhip,  by  Henry  Chet- 
1602.  tie,  and  Wentworth  Smith. 

The  Second  Part  of  Cardinal  JVolfey^  by 

Henry  Chettle. 
The  Briftol  Tragedy ,  by  Day.* 
Tobyas,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
Jefftha,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
Two  Harpies,   by   Dekker,    Drayton, 
Middleton,  Webfter,  and  Mundy. 
July       A  Danijb  Tragedy^  by  Henry  Chettle. 
1602.      The  IVidtrufs  Charm, ^    by  Anthony 
Mundy. 
A  Medicine  for  a  Curft  Wife,  by  T. 
Dekker. 


4  This  author  was  likewife  a  player,  and  in  the  fame  fituatlon 
with  Heywood»  as  appears  from  the  following  entry : 

**  Memorandum,  that  the  16  of  november,  1598,  I  hired  Charles 
Mafley  and  Samuel  Rowley,  for  a  year  and  as  muche  as  to  fraftide, 
[Shrovetide]  begenyn^  at  the  day  above  written,  after  the  ilatnte 
of  Winchefter,  with  ij  iingell  pence ;  and  fonher  they  have  cove- 
nanted with  me  to  playe  in  my  howIFe  and  in  no  other  howile 
(dewringe  the  time)  publick  but  in  mine :  yf  they  do  withowt  my 
confent  to  forfitt  unto  me  xxxx  lb.  a  pece.  Witnefs  Thomas  Dowton^ 
Robert  Shawc,  Edw.  Jubey." 

*  *«  Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton,  the  18th  of  may,  [1602]  to 
bye  mafley n^  antycke  fewts  for  the  2  parte  of  Carnowlle  Wollfcy, 
the  fome  ofiijlb.  vs." — **  27  of  may,  to  bye  Wm.  Somers  cotte, 
and  other  thinges,  the  fome  of  iij  lb." 

*  Probably  The  Fair  Maid  of  Briftol,  printed  in  1605, 

^  Perhaps  the  play  afterwards  called  Tht  Puritan  Widona. 
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Samp/on^  by  Samuel  Rowley^  and  Edw. 
Jubye. 
Sept.     William  Cartwright^  by  William  Haugh- 
i6o2.  ton. 

FelmelMc$t  by  Henry  Chcttle,  and 

Robinfon. 
Jq/bua^  by  Samuel  Rowley. 
Oa.  1602.  Randall  earl  of  Cbefier,  by  T.  Middle- 
ton.* 
.  Nov.      As  merry  as  mmy  he^  [[aAed  at  court]  by 
1602.  J.  Dayt,  Wentworth  Smithy  and  R. 

Hathwayc. 
Albeke  Galles^   by  Thomas  Hcywood, 

and  Wentworth  Smith. 
Marjbat  Ofrick^  by  Thomas  Heywood, 

and  Wentworth  Smith. 
The  Three  Brothers^  a  tragedy^  by  Went- 
worth Smith. 
Lady  Jane^  by  Henry  Chettle,  Thcmias 
Dckkcr,  Thomas  Heywood,  Went- 
worth Smith,  and  John  Wcbfter. 
The  Second  part  of  Lady  Jane  by  Tho- 
mas Heywood,  John  Webfter,  Henry 
Chettle,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
Chriftmas  comes  but  once  a  year^  by  T. 

Dekker. 
The  Overthrew  of  Rebels. 
The  Black  Dog  of  Newgate^  by  Richard 
Hathwaye,  John  Day,  Wentworth 
Smith,  and  another  poet. 
The  fecond  part  of  thefame^  by  the  fenie. 
The  Blind  eats  many  a  fly^  by  T.  Hey- 

wood. 
The  Fortunate  General^  a  French  hiftoiy, 

■  Probably  his  play  called  The  M^or  of  ^femhonmib. 
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by  Wcntworth  Smith,  John  Day, 
and  Richard  Hathwaye. 
Dec.      The  Set  at  Tennis^  by  Anthony  Mundy. 
1602.      The  London  Florentine^  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  and  Henry  Chcttle. 
^he  fecond  part  of  the  London  Florentine^ 
by  Thomas  Heywood,  and  Henry 
Chettlc. 
^he  Tragedy  of  Hoffman^    by  Henry 

Chettle. 
Singer^s  Voluntary^  by  John  Singer. 
The  four fons  ofAmon,  by  Robert  Shawe. 
Feb.       A  fVoman  killed  with  kindnefs,  by  T. 
1602-3.        Heywood. 

March      The  Boaft  of  Billinsgate,  by  John  Day, 
1602*3.        ^^^  Richard  Hathwaye. 

The  Siege  of  Dunhrk,  by  Charles  M afly. 
The  patient  man  and  boneft  wbore,  by 
Thomas  Dekkcr,  and  ITiomas  Mid- 

dleton. 
The  Italian  Tragedy,    by   Wentworth 

Smith,  and  John  Day. 
Pontiks  Pilate. 

Jane  Shore,  by  Htnry  Chettk,   and. 
John  Day. 
Baxter's  Tragedy. 


The  following  notices,  which  I  have  referved  for 
this  place,  relate  more  immediately  to  our  author. 
I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  that  I  had  not 
the  fmalleft  doubt  that  the  name  of  Shakfpeare, 
which  is  printed  at  length  in  the  title-pages  of 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle^  1600,  and  The  London  Prodigally 
1605,   was  affixed  to  thofe  pieces  by  a  knavilh 

^  ThirpUf  WIS  printed  in  1631. 
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bookfeller  without  any  foundation ;  and  am  now 
furniihed  with  indubitable  evidence  on  this  fubjedrf 
for  under  the  year  1599  the  following  cnrrx-ocfuw 
in  Mr.  Henflowe's  folio  Manufcript : 

"  The  i6th  of  Odlober,  99.  Received  by  me 
Thomas  Downton  of  Philip  Henflowe,  to  pay  Mr. 
Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilfon,  and  Hath- 
way,  for  The  firft  pari  of  the  Lyfe  of  Sir  Jhon  Ould^ 
cajiellf  and  in  earneft  of  the  Second  Pte^  for  the 
ufe  of  the  company,  ten  pound,  I  fay  received 
lolb. 

"  Received  [Nov.  1599]  of  Mr.Hinchclo  for  Mr. 
Munday  and  the  refte  of  the  poets,  at  the  play- 
inge  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftell^  the  firfte  tymc,  xs.  as  i 
gifte." 

"  Received  [Dec.  1599]  of  Mr.  Henflowe^  for 
the  ufe  of  the  company,  to  pay  Mr.  Drayton  for 
the  fecond  parte  of  *$"/>  Jhon  Ouldcafell^  foure  pound, 
I  fay  received  per  me  Thomas  Downton,  iiijli."» 

We  have  here  an  indifputable  proof  of  a  fsiSt 
which  has  been  doubted,  and  can  now  pronounce 
with  certainty  that  our  poet  was  entirely  carelefs 
about  literary  fame,  and  could  patiently  endure  to 
be  made  anfwerable  for  compontions  which  were 
not  his  own,  without  ufing  any  means  to  undeceive 
the  publick. 

The  bookfeller  for  whom  the  firft  part  of  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle  was  printed,  **  as  it  hath  bene  lately 
afted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  earl  of  Noting- 
ham  Lord  High  Admirall  of  England  his  fer- 
vants,"  was  Thomas  Pavier,  who  however  had  the 

*  That  this  fecond  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  performed  on 
the  ftage,  as  well  as  the  former^  is  afcertaincd  b/  the  foUowiDg 
entry: 

•*  Dd.  [delivered]  unto  the  littel  taylor,  at  the  apoyntment  of 
Robert  Shawe,  the  12  of  marchc,  1599,  [1600]  10  macke  thin^ 
for  the  2  pte  of  tnvldcaftelU  fome  of  xxxs." 
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modefty  to  put  only  the  initial  letters  of  his 
chriftian  and  furname  (T.  P.)  in  the  fpurious  title- 
page  which  he  prefixed  to  it.  In  1602,  he  entered 
the  old  copy  of  Titus  Andronicus  on  the  Stationers* 
booksj  with  an  intention  (no  doubt  J  to  affix  the 
name  of  Shakfpeare  to  it^  finding  that  our  poet 
had  made  fome  additions  to  that  piece. 

To  this  perfon  we  are  likewife  indebted  for  the 
miftake  which  has  fo  long  prevailed/  relative  to 
the  two  old  plays  entitled  .Tbe  Firft  Part  of  the 
Contention  between  the  two  famous  boiifes  of  Tork  and 
Lancajlety  and  The  true  tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Tarke^  which  were  printed  anonymoufly  in  1600,  as 
♦  aAed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  Servants^  and  have 
erroneoufly  been  afcribed  to  our  poet,  in  con- 
fequence  of  Pavier's  reprinting  them  in  the  year 
1619,  and  then  for  the  firft  time  fraudulently 
affixing  Shakfpearc's  name  to  them.  To  thofc 
plays,  as  to  OldcaJlUy  he  put  only  the  initial  letters 
of  his  chriftian  and  furname.  For  him  likewife 
The  Torkfbire  Tragedy  was  printed  in  the  year  1 608, 
and  our  poet's  name  affixed  to  it. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell^  publifhed 
in  1602,  and  afcribed  to  W.  S.  and  The  Puritan 
WidoWy  which  was  publilhed  in  1607,  with  the 
fame  initial  letters,  were  probably  written  by 
Wentworth  Smithy  a  dramatick  writer  whofc  name 
has  fo  often  occurred  in  the  preceding  pages,  with 
perhaps  the  aid  of  Anthony  Mundy,  or  fome  other 
of  the  fame  fraternity.  LocrinCy  w  hich  was  printed 
in  1595,  as  newly  fetf or  thy  overfeeUy  and  coire^ed  by 
I^V.  S.  was  probably  rcvifcd  by  the  fame  perfon. 

'  Sec  the  Differtaiion  on  the  Thrte  Parts  of  Kinz  Henrj  VL  in 
Vol.  X. 

Vol.  \\.  I  i 
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It  is  extremely  probable  from  the  rcgifter  of 
dramatick  pieces  in  a  former  page^  that  Cardiml 
JVolJey  had  been  exhibited  on  the  ftage  before  our 
poet  produced  him  in  K.  Henry  VIIL  To  the  lift 
of  plays  written  by  Shakfpeare  upon  fubjeds 
which  had  already  been  brought  upon  the  fcene/ 
mud  alfo  be  added  ^roilus  and  Crefflda^  as  appears 
from  the  following  entries : 

"  Aprel  7.  1599.  Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton 
to  lende  unto  Mr.  Deckers,  &  harcy  cheattel,  in 
earneft  of  ther  boocke  called  Troyeles  &f  Crea/^ 
Jedaye^  the  fome  of  iiilb.** 

"  Lent  unto  harey  cheattell,  &  Mr.  Dickers,  in 
pte  of  payment  of  their  booke  called  Troyelles  l^ 
Crejfeda,  the  16  of  Aprell,  1599,  ^cxs." 

I  fufped):  the  authors  changed  the  name  of  this 
piece  before  it  was  produced,  for  in  a  fubfequent 
page  are  the  following  entries : 

"  Lent  unto  Mr.  l3eckers  and  Mr.  Chettel  the 
26  of  maye,  1599,  in  earneft  of  a  booke  called 
Troylles  and  Crefeda,  the  fum  of  xxs."  In  this 
entry  a  line  is  drawn  through  the  words  TrtrfUes 
and  Crefeday  and  "  the  tragedie  of  Agamemnon'' 
written  over  them. 

"  Lent  unto  Robart  Shawe,  the  30  of  maye  1599, 
in  fulle  payment  of  the  boocke  called  the  tragedie  &f 
Agamemnon,  the  fum  of  iii  li.  vs. — to  Mr.  DeckerSi 
and  harey  Chettell.'* 

"  Paid  unto  the  Mafter  of  the  Rcvells  man  for 
lycenfyng  of  a  boocke  called  the  Tragedie  of  Aga- 
memnon the  3  of  June,  1599,  viis.** 

We  have  feen  in  the  lift  of  plays  performed  in 
'593-4*  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Suflex,  the 
old  play  of  Titus  Andronicus,  in  which  on  its  revival 


4  Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  4J2. 
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by  the  kihg's  fervants,  our  author  was  induced^ 
for  the  advantage  of  his  own  theatre,  to  make 
fome  alterations,  and  to  add  a  few  lines.  The  old 
play  of  K.  Henry  VI.  which  was  played  with  fuch 
fuccefs  in  1591,  he  without  doubt  touched  in  the 
iame  manner,  in  confequence  of  which  it  appeared 
in  his  works  under  the  title  of  ^e  Firft  Part  of 
king  Henry  VL  How  common  this  pradlice  was^ 
is  proved  by  the  following  entries  made  by  Mn 
Hcnflowe : 

"  Lent  unto  the  company e,  the  17  of  Auguft, 
1602,  to  pay  untd  Thomas  Deckers,  for  new 
adycions  to  Owldcaftelly  the  fome  of  xxxxs." 

*'  Lent  unto  John  Thane,  the  7  of  feptember, 
1602,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Deckers  for  his  adidoni 
in  (hvldcaftelly  the  fome  of  xs.'' 

"  Lent  unto  Samuel  Rowley,  the  14  of  defcmbcr, 

1600,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  for  his  paynes 
in  Fayeton^  [Pbaeion^  fome  of  xs.  For  the  corte." 

''  Lent  unto  Samuel  Rowley,  the  22  of  defember, 

1 601,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Decker  for  altering  of 
Pay  ton  [Phaeton']  for  the  corte,  xxxs." 

•'  P*  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  at  the  apoyntmcnt 
of  the  company,  the  16  of  janeuary  i6oij  towards 
the  altering  of  Tajfo^  the  fome  of  xxs.** 

"  Lent  unto  my  fonne  E.  Alleyn,  the  7  of  no- 
vember,  1602,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Deckers  for 
mending  of  the  play  of  Tajfo^  the  fome  of  xxxxs." 
,  "  Lent  unto  Mr.  Bifde,  the  4  of  defember,  1602, 
to  paye  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  in  pt  of  payment 
for  ^ajfo^  the  fum  of  xxs.'* 

'  Thefe  two  old  playes  of  Phaeton  and  Tajfo^s  Me-^ 
lancholy,  we  have  feen  in  a  former  page,  had  been 
exhibited  fome  years  before. 

*'  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  22  of  november, 

1602,  to  paye  unto  William  Birde»  and  Samuel 

I  i  2 
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Rowley,  for  ther  adycions  in  DoSler  Fo/les,  the  feme 
ofiiiilb/* 

**  P**.  unto  Thomas  Hewode,  the  20  of  fep- 
tember,  [i  602]  for  the  new  adycions  of  Cutting  Dick^ 
the  fomeof  xxs." 

The  following  curious  notices  occur,  relative  to 
our  poet's  old  antagonift,  Ben  Jonfon ;  the  laft  two 
of  which  furnifh  a  proof  of  what  I  have  juft  ob- 
ferved  with  refpedl  to  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the 
Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  FL;  and  the  laft  article 
afcertains  that  he  had  the  audacity  to  write  a  play, 
after  our  author,  on  the  fubjeft  of  K.  Richard  III. 

*^  Lent  unto  Bengemen  Johnfon,  player,  the  22 
of  July,  1597,  in  redy  money,  the  fome  of  fowcr 
pioundes,  to  be  payd  yt  again  whcnfoever  either  I 
or  my  fonne  [Edw.  Alleyn]  Ihall  demand  yt.  I 
faye  iiij  lb. 

''  Witncfs  E.  Allcyn,  &  John  Synger." 

"  Lent  unto  Bengemen  Johnfone,  the  3  of  de- 
fember,  1597,  upon  a  booke  which  he  was  to  writrc 
for  us  before  cryfmas  next  after  the  date  hereof, 
which  he  fhowed  the  plotte  unto  the  company:  I 
faye,  lent  in  redy  mony  unto  hime  the  fome  of 
XX  s." 

"  Lent  Bcngemyn  Johnfon,  the  5  of  Jenewary 
'597>  [^597-8]  in  redy  mony,  the  fome  of  vs. 

"  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  1 8  of  aguft,  1598, 
to  bye  a  boocke  called  Hocjfe  anger  /one  cowld,  of 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Cheattell,  &:  Bengemen  Johnfon, 
in  full  payment,  the  fome  of  vi  lb. 

"  Lent  unto  Robart  Shawe,  &:  Jewbey,  the  23 
of  0(ftob.  1598,  to  lend  unto  Mr.  Chapman,  one 
f on]  his  playboocke,  &  ij  ades  of  a  tragedie  of 
Bengemen' s  plott,  the  fum  of  iij  lb. 

"  Lent  unto  Wm.  Borne,  alias  Birde,  the  10  of 
aguft,  1599,  ^^  ^^^d  ""^o  Bengemen  Johnfon  and 
Thomas  Dekker,  in  earneft  of  ther  booke  which 
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they  vc  writing,  called  Pagge  of  Plim^  the  fomc 
of  xxxx  s. 

*'  Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton,  the  3  of  fep- 

tember,  1599,  to  lend  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  Ben- 

gemen  Johnfon,  Heary  Cheattell,  and  other  jen- 

tellmen^   in  earneft  of  a  playe  called  Robert  the 

Jecond  kinge  of  Scottes  tragedie,  the  fome  of  xxxx  s. 

**  Lent  unto  Wm.  Borne,  the  23  of  feptember, 
1599,  to  lend  unto  Bengemen  Johnfone,  in  earneft 
of  a  boocke  called  the  fcottes  tragedie^  the  fome  of 
j^xs. 

'*  Lent  unto  Mr.  AUeyn,  the  25  of  feptember, 
1 601,  to  lend  unto  Bengemen  Johnfon,  upon  his 
writing  of  his  adycians  in  Jeronymo^  xxxx  s. 

"  Lent  unto  Bengemy  Johnfone,  at  the  apoynt-* 
ment  of  E.  Alleyn,  and  Wm.  Birde,  the  22  of 
June,  1602,  in  earneft  of  a  boocke  called  Richard 
Crook-iack,  and  for  new  adycions  for  Jeronymo,  the 
fome  of  xlb.'' 


<  TKcie  three  words  are  fo  blotted,  that  they  can  only  be  guefled 
at.  I  find  in  the  next  page — «  Lent  onto  Mr.  Birde,  Inomas 
Downton,  and  William  Jube,  the  z  of  September,  15999  to  paye 
in  fall  payment  for  a  boocke  called  the  lamentable  tragedie  of 
Pagge  of  Plymouth^  the  fome  of  vilb/';  which  (hould  fcem  to  be 
the  fame  play ;  but  fix  pounds  was  the  full  price  of  a  play,  and  the 
authors  are  different.  —  Bird,  Downton,  and  Jubey,  were  al} 
aAors. 

^  The  Spanijh  Tragedy,  written  by  Thomas  Kvd,  is  meant^ 
which  was  frequentl)'  called  Jeronjmo,  though  the  former  part  of 
thb  play  exprefsly  bore  that  name.  Sm  the  title-page  to  the  edition 
of  The  Spanijb  Tragedy  in  i6io,  where  thefe  new  additions  are 
particularly  mentioned.  Jonfon  himfelf  alludes  to  them  in  his 
Cynthia  s  Re^vels,  1 6o2  :  *'  Another  fwears  down  all  that  are  about 
h|m»  that  the  oid  Hieronymo,  as  it  was  at  firft  aded,  was  the  only 
beft  and  judicioufly  penned  play  in  Europe." — Mr.  Hawkins,  when 
he  republilhed  this  piece  in  1773,  printed  moft  of  Jonfon's  addi« 
tions  to  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  *'  foifted  ii^  by  the 
playep." 
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I  infert  the  following  letter,  which  has  been 
lately  found  at  Dulwich  College,  as  a  literaiy  cu- 
ripfity.  It  (hews  how  very  highly  Allcyn  the 
player  was  eftimated.  What  the  wager  alluded  to 
was,  it  is  now  impofliblc  to  afcertain.  It  pro- 
bably was,  that  AUeyn  would  equal  his  predcccflbrs 
Knell  and  Bently,  in  fome  part  which  they  had 

?crformed,  and  in  which  his  contemporary,  George 
tel,  had  likewifc  been  admired. 

*^  Your  anfwer  the  other  night  fo  well  pleafed 
the  gentlemen,  as  I  was  fatisfied  therewith,  though 
to  the  hazarde  of  the  wager :  and  yet  my  meaning 
was  not  to  prejudice  Peelers  credit,  neither  wolde 
it,  though  it  pleafed  you  fo  to  excufe  it.  But 
beinge  now  growen  farther  in  queflion,  the  partie 
affedled  to  Bently  fcornynge  to  win  the  wager  by 
your  deniall,  hath  now  given  you  libertieto  make 
choyce  of  any  one  play  that  either  Bently  or  Knell 
plaide;  and  leaft  this  advantage  agree  not  with 
your  mind,  he  is  contented  both  the  plaie  and  the 
tyme  Ihal  be  referred  to  the  gentlemen  hcrcprc- 
fent.  I  fee  not  how  you  cannc  any  waie  hurt  your 
credit  by  this  action:  for  if  you  cxcell  them,  you 
will  then  be  famous;  if  equall  them,  you  win  both 
the  wager  and  credit;  if  fhort  of  them,  we  muft 
and  will  faie,  Ned  Allev  still. 

"  Your  friend  to  his  po\\  er, 

"  W.  P. 

•*  Deny  mce  nor,  fweet  Xe J  ;  the  wager's  downc, 
•*  And  twice  as  muche  commaunde  of  mc  or  myne; 
*•  And  if  ycu  Wynne,  I  fwear  the  half  is  thine, 

*•  And  for  an  overplus  an  Engliih  crownc : 
"  Appoint  the  t\me,  and  ttint  it  as  you  pU*as, 
"  Your  labour's  gainc,  and  that  will  prove  it  cafe." 
I 
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The  two  following  letters,  which  were  found 
I  among  Mr.  Henflowe's  papers,  afcertain  the  low 
ftate  of  the  dramatick  poets  in  his  time.  From 
the  former  of  them  it  (hould  feem,  that  in  a  few 
years  after  the  acceffion  of  James  the  Firft,  the 
price  of  a  play  had  confiderably  rifen.  Neither 
of  them  are  dated,  but  I  imagine  they  were  written 
ibme  time  between  the  years  161 2  and  161 5. 
Mr.  Henflowe  died  about  the  8th  of  January, 
i6i5-];6. 

•*  Mr.  Hinchlow, 

•'  I  have  ever  fince  I  faw  you  kept  my  bed,  being 
lb  lame  that  I  cannot  (land.     I  pray.  Sir,  goe  for- 

^    ward  with  that  reafonable  bargayn  for  The  Bellman. 

1^  We  will  have  but  twelve  pounds^  and  the  overplus  of 
ihejecond  dayi  whereof  I  have  had  ten  (hillings,  and 
defire  but  twenty  (hillings  more,  till  you  have  three 
Iheets  of  my  papers.  Good  Sir,  confider  how  for 
your  fake  I  have  put  myfelf  out  of  the  a(rured  way 
to  get  money,  and  from  twenty  pounds  a  play  am 
come  to  twelve.  Thearfor  in  my  extremity  forfake 
me  not,  as  you  (hall  ever  command  me.  My  wife 
can  acquaint  you  how  infinit  great  my  occafion  is, 
and  this  (hall  be  fufficient  for  the  receipt,  till  I 
come  to  fet  my  hand  to  the  booke. 

"  Yours  at  comand, 

'*  ROBERT  DABORNE.'* 

At  the  bottom  of  this  letter  Mr.  Henflowe  has 
written  the  following  memorandum : 

**  Lent  Mr.  Daborne  upon  this  note,  the  23  of 
aguft,  in  earneft  of  a  play  called  The  Bellman  of 
London^  XX  s.'* 

Ii4 
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"  To  our  moft  loving  friend, 
'    Mr.  Philip  Hinchlow, 
Efquirc,  Thefe. 
**  Mr.  Hinchlow, 
«'  You  underftand  our  unfortunate  extremitie, 
and  I  doe  not  thincke  you  fo  void  of  chriftianitie 
but  that  you  would  throw  fo  much  money  into  the 
Thames  as  wee  requeft  now  of  you,  rather  then 
endanger  fo  many  innocent  Hues.    You  know  there 
is  XI.  more  at  leaft  to  be   receaved  of  you  for  the 
play.     Wc  defire  you  to  lend  us  v*.  of  that;  which 
ihall  be  allowed  to  you ;  without  which  we  cannot 
be  bayled,  nor  I  play  any  more  till  this  be  dif- 
patch'd.     It  will  lofe  you  xx'.  ere  the  end  of  the 
next  weekc,  bcfidcs   the  hinderance  of  the  neit 
new  play.     Pray,  Sir,  confider  our  cafes  with  hu- 
manity, and  now  give  us  caufe  to  acknowledge  you 
our  true  freind  in  time  of  nccde.     Wee  have  en- 
treated Mr.  Davifon  to  deliver  this  note,  as  wcH 
to  witneffe  your  love  as  our  promifes,  andalwaycs 
acknowledgment  to  be  ever 

"  Your  moft  thanckfull  and  loving  friends, 

"  NAT.  FIELD." 

"  The  money  fliall  be  abated  out  of  the  money 
remayns  for  the  play  of  Mr,  Fletcher  and  ours. 

"  ROB.  DABORNE" 

"  I  have  ever  found  you  a  true  loving  friend  to 
mce,  and  in  foe  fmall  a  fuite,  it  beeingc  honeft,  I 
hope  you  will  not  faile  us. 

"  PHILIP  MASSINGER." 

Ifukrftd: 
"  Received  by  mce   Roben   Davifon  of  Mr. 
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Hinchlow,  for  the  ufe  of  Mr.Dabocrne,  Mr.Fecld, 
..  Mr.  Meflengcr^  the  fum  of  vl. 

•*  ROBERT  DAVISON." 


The  dimenlions  and  plan  of  the  Globe  Playhoufe, 
as  well  as  the  time  when  it  was  built,  are  afcer- 
tained  by  the  following  paper.  I  had  conjedhired 
that  it  was  not  built  before  1596;  and  we  have 
hicrc  a  confirmation  of  that  conjecture. 

^*  This  Indenture  made  the  eighte  day  of 
Januarye,  1599,  and  in  the  two  and  fortyth  yeare 
of  the  reigne  of  our  fovereigne  ladie  Elizabeth,  by 
^he  grace  of  God  Queene  of  England,  Fraunce  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  fayth,  &c.  Between 
Fhillipp  Henflowe  and  Edward  Allen  of  the  parifhe 
of  St.  Saviours  in  Southwark,  in  the  countie  of 
Surry,  gentleman,  on  thone  parte,  and  Peter  Streete, 
citizen  and  carpenter  of  London,  on  thother  parte, 
Witncfleth;  that  whereas  the  faid  Phillipp  Hen- 
flowe and  Edward  Allen  the  day  of  the  date  here- 
of have  bargained^  compounded,  and  agreed  with 
the  faid  Peter  Streete  for  the  eredlingc,  buildinge, 
and  fetting  up  of  a  new  Houfe  and  Stage  for  a 
play-howfe,  in  and  uppon  a  certeine  plott  or  peece 
df  grounde  appoynted  oute  for  that  purpofe,  fcituate 
and  beinge  near  Goldinge  lane  in  the  parifh  of 
Saint  Giles  without  Cripplegate  of  London ;  to  be 
by  him  the  faid  Peter  Streete  or  fome  other  fuffi- 
cient  workmen  of  his  providing  and  appoyntment, 
and  att  his  propper  coftes  and  chardges,  (for  the 
confideration  hereafter  in  thefe  prefents  expreflcd) 
made,  builded,  and  fett  upp,  in  manner  and  form 
following :  that  is  to  faie,  the  frame  of  the  faide 
howfc  to  be  fett  fquarc,  and  to  contcine  fowerfcore 
foote  of  lawful  aflize  evcrye  waic  fquare,  without. 
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and  fiftie  five  fooce  of  like  aflize  fquaic,  everjre 
waie  within^  with  a  good,  fuer,  and  ftronge  foun- 
dacion  of  pyles,  brick,  lyme,  and  fand,  both  wich- 
oute  and  within,  to  be  wrought  one  footc  of  aflize 
at  the  leifte  above  the  ground ;  and  the  faide  frame 
toconteine  three  ftorics  in  hcigth,  the  firft  or  lower 
ftorie  to  conteine  twelve  foote  of  lawful  aflize  in 
heighth,  the  fecond  ftorie  eleaven  foote  of  lawful 
aflize  in  heigth,  and  the  third  or  upper  ftorie  to 
conteine  nine  foote  of  lawful  aflize  in  height.  AH 
which  ftories  fliall  conteine  twelve  foote  and  a  half 
of  lawful  aflize  in  breadth  throughoute,  befides  a 
juttey  forwards  in  eyther  of  the  faide  two  upper 
ftories  of  tene  ynches  of  lawful  aflize;  with  fowcr 
convenient  divifions  for.gentlemens  roomes,'  and 
other  fufficient  and  convenient  divifions  for  twoo* 
pennie  roomes ;  •  with  necefTarie  feates  to  be  placed 
and  fett  as  well  in  thofe  roomes  as  throughoute  all 
the  reft  of  the  galleries  of  the  faid  howfe ;  and 
with  fuche  like  ftearcs,  conveyances,  and  divifions 
without  and  within,  as  are  made  and  contryved  in 
and  to  the  late-ere<fted  play-how fe  on  the  Bancke 
in  the  faid  parifh  of  Saint  Saviours,  called  the 
Globe;  with  a  ftadge  and  tyreinge-howfe,  to  be 
made,  ere<5lcd  and  fett  upp  within  the  faide  frame; 
with  a  Ihadowe  or  cover  over  the  faide  ftadge; 
which  ftadge  fhall  be  placed  and  fett,  as  alfoc  the 
ftearcafes  of  the  faid  frame,  in  fuch  forte  as  is  pre- 
figured in  a  plott  thereof  drawen ;  and  which 
ftadge  fhall  conteine  in  length  fortie  and  three  footc 
of  lawfull  aflize,  and  in  breadth  to  extende  to  the 
middle  of  the  yarde'  of  the  faid  howfe:  the  fame 
ftadge  to  be  paled  in  belowc  with  goode  ftronge  and 

'  What  wc  now  call  the  Boxeu 

*  Perhaps  the  rooms  over  the  boxes ;  what  w^  now  call  Bako^its, 

•  The  open  area  in  the  centre. 
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lufficyent  new  oken  boardes ,  and  likcwife  the  lower 
ftorie  of  the  faid  frame  withinfied,  and  the  fame 
lower  ftorie  to  be  alfoe  laide  over  and  fenced  with 
ftrongc  yron  pylcs :    And  the  faide  ftadge  to  be  in 
all  other  proportions  contryved  and  fafliioned  like 
unto  the  ftadge  of  the  faide  Playhoufe  called  thb 
-  Globe  ;  with  convenient  windowes  and  lights  glazed 
to  the  faide  tireynge-howfe.    And  the  faide  frame, 
ftadge,  and  ftearcafes,  to  be  covered  with  tyle,  and 
^to  have  a  fufficient  gutter  of  leade,  to  carrie  and 
^convey  the  water  from  the  coveringe  of  the  faid 
ftadge,  to  fall  backwards.     And  alfoe  all  the  faide 
liame  and  the  ftearcafes  thereof  to  be  fufEcyently 
enclofcd  without  with  lathe,  lyme,  and  haire«  And 
the  gentlemens  roomes  and  two-pennie  roomes  to 
be  feeled  with  lathe,  lyme,  and  haire ;  and  all  the 
flowers  of  the  faide  galleries,  ftories,  and  ftadge  to 
^  be  boarded  with  good  and  fufficient  newe  deale 
'  boardes  of  the  whole  thicknes,  wheare  neede  fliall 
be.     And  the  faide  howfe,  and  other  thinges  be- 
fore mentioned  to  be  made  and  doen,  to  be  in  all 
Other  contrivitions,  conveyances,  fafhions,  thinge 
and  thinges,  efTeded,  finiihed  and  doen,  according 
to  the  manner  and  fafhion  of  the  faide  howfe  called 
THE  Globe  ;  faveinge  only  that  all  the  princypall 
and  maine  poftes  of  the  faide  frame,  and  ftadge 
forward,  ftiall  be  fquare  and  wrought  palafter-wife, 
with  carved  proportions  called  Satiers,  to  be  placed 
and  fett  on  the  topp  of  every  of  the  fame  poftes : 
and  faveing  alfoe  that  the  faide  Peter  Streete  (hall 
.  not  be  charged  with  anie  manner  of  paynteinge  in 
or  aboutc  the  faide  frame,  howfe,  or  ftadge,   or 
anie  parte  thereof,  nor  rendering  the  walles  within, 
nor  feelinge  anie  more  or  other  roomes  then  the 
gentlemens    roomes,     twoo-pennie   roomes,    and 
ftadge,  before  mentioned.     Nowe  thercuppon  the 
faide  Peter  Streete  doth  covenante,  promife,  and 
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grauntc  for  himfelf,  his  executors,  and  adminiftra^ 
tors,  to  and  with  the  faid  Phillip  Henflowe,  and 
Edward  Allen,  and  either  of  them,  and  thexecutors^ 
and  adminiftrators  of  them,  by  thefc  prefents,  in 
manner  and  forme  followcinge,  that  is  to  fay ;  That 
he  the  faide  Peter  Streete,  his  executors,  or  affigns, 
fliall  and  will  at  his  or  their  owne  proppcr  coftcs 
and  chardges,  well,  workman-like,  and  fubftantially 
make,  ered,  fett  upp,  and  fullie  finnilhe  in  and  by 
all  thinges  accord  inge  to  the  true  meaninge  of  theis 
prefents,  with  good  ftronge  and  fubftancyall  new 
tymber  and  other  neceflarie  fluff,  all  the  faid  frame 
and  other  works  whatfoev^r  in  and  uppon  the  faide 
plott  or  parcell  of  grpunde,  fbeinge  not  by  anic 
authoritie  reftrayned,   and  having  ingres,   egrcs, 
and  regres  to  doe  the  fame,)  before  the  five  and 
twentyth  daye  of  Julie,  next  comeing  after  thp  date 
hereof.     And  fhall  alfoe  att  his  or  their  like  coftcs 
and  chardges  provide  and  find  all  manner  of  work- 
men,  tymber,  joyfts,  rafters,  boords,  dores,  bolts, 
hinges,  brick,  tyle,  lathe,  lyme,  haire,  fande,  nailes, 
lead,  iron,  glafs,  workmanfhipp  and  other  thinges 
whatfoever  which  fhall  be  needful,  convenycnt  and 
neceflarie  for  the  faide  frame  and  works  and  cvcric 
parte  thereof:  and  fliall  alfoe  make  all  the  faide 
frame  in  every  poynte  for  fcantlings  lardger  and 
bigger  in  aflize  then  the  fcantlings  of  the  timber 
of  the  faide  newe-ere(5led  howfe  called  The  Globe. 
And  alfoe  that  he  the  faide  Peter  Streete  fliall 
furthwith,  as  well  by  him  felfe  as  by  fuche  other 
and  foe  manie  workmen  as  fliall  be  convenient  and 
neceflarie,  enter  into  and  uppon  the  faide  buildinges 
and  workes,  and  fliall  in  reafonable  manner  pro- 
cede  therein  withoute  anie  wilfull  detradion,  un- 
till  the  fame  fliall  be  fully  effedled  and  finiftied. 
In  consideration  of  all  which  buildings  and  of 
all  fluff  and  workmanfliipp  thereto  belongingc^ 
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:i  die  faid  Philip  Henflowe^  and  Edward  Allen^  and 
i  ^fther  of  them,  for  thcmfelves,  theire  and  cither 
.d  m  theire  executors  and  adminifh-ators,  doc  joyntlic 
I  4lid  fcverallie  covenante  and  graunt  to  and  with 
:-  ific.faide  Peter  Strcete,  his  executors  and  admini- 
i  ftjfaco'rs^  by  theis  prefents,  that  the  faid  Phillipp 

-  Hcnflowe,  and  Edward  Allen,  or  one  of  them,  or 
;  the  executors,  adminiftrators,  orafligns  of  them  or 
:  one  of  them,  (hall  and  will  well  and  trulie  paie  or 
;  jfCaufe  to  be  paide  unto  the  faide  Peter  Streete,  his 

-  Executors  or  aflignes,  att  the  place  aforefaid  ap- 
^  pOfnted  for  the  eredlinge  of  the  faid  frame,  the 

j«.  full  fomC  of  FOWER  HUNDRED  AND  FORTIE  P017NDES, 

of  lawfull  money  of  Englande,  in  manner  and 
forme  follow inge;  that  is  to  faie,  at  fuche  tyme 
and  when  as  the  tymbcr  woork  of  the  faide  frame 
fliail  be  rayfed  and  fett  upp  by  the  faide  Peter 

g^  Strcete,  his  executors  or  aflignes,  or  within  feaven 
dales  then  next  followinge,    twoo   hundred   and 

fc^  twentie  poundes;  and  att  fuche  time  and  when  as 
the  faid  frame-work  fliall  be  fullie  effedted  and 
finifhed  as  is  aforefaid,  or  within  feaven  daies  then 
next  followinge,  thother  twooc  hundred  and  twentie 
poundes,  withoutc  fraude  or  coven.  Provided  all- 
waies,  and  it  is  agreed  betwene  the  faid  parties, 
that  whatfoever  fome  or  fomes  of  money  the  faid 
Phillip  Hcnflowe,  or  Edward  Allen,  or  cither  of 
them,  or  the  executors  or  afligns  of  them  or  either 
of  them,  (hall  lend  or  deliver  unto  the  faide  Peter 
Strcete,  his  executors  or  aflignes,  or  any  other  bjr 
his  appoyntment  or  confent,  foror  concerninge  the 
faide  woork  or  anie  parte  thereof,  or  any  ftuft' 
thereto  belonginge,  before  the  raifeingand  fctting 
upp  of  the  faide  frame,  fliall  be  reputed,  accepted, 
taken  and  accoumpted  in  parte  of  the  firll  pay- 
ment aforefaid  of  the  faid  fome  of  fower  hundred 
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and  fortic  poundes :  and  all  fuch  fonrie  and  foma 
of  money  as  they  or  anie  of  them  (hall  as  aforeiaid 
lend  or  deliver  betwenc  the  razeing  of  the  laid 
frame  and  finifhing  thereof,  and  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  faid  works,  (hall  be  reputed,  accepted^  takca 
and  accoumpted  in  parte  of  the  lafle  payment  afore* 
faid  of  the  fame  fome  of  fower  hundred  and 
fortie  poundes ;  anie  thinge  above  laid  to  the  con- 
trary notwithdandinge.  In  witncfs  whereof  the 
parties  abovefaid  to  theis  prefent  indentures  inter- 
changeably have  fett  their  handesand  feales.  Yeovcn 
the  daie  and  yeare  firft  above-written.** 
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AS  the  following  article  in  Mr.  Malone*s  Sup^ 
plement,  &c.  1780,  is  omitted  in  his  prefent  Hif-- 
t^fical  Account  of  the  Englijb  Stage^  it  is  here  re- 
printed.— The  defcription  of  a  mod  Angular  fpecies 
of  dramatick  entertainment^  cannot  well  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  unnatural  adjundl  to  the  preceding 
mafs  of  theatrical  information.   St£ev£ns. 

•*  A  tranfcript  of  a  very  curious  paper  now  in 
my  pofleflion,  entitled,  ^be  Piatt  of  the  Secound 
Parte  of  the  Seven  Deadlie  Sinns,  ferves  in  fome 
meafure  to  mark  the  various  degrees  of  confequence 
of  feveral  of  thefe  [our  ancientj  performers. 

The  piece  entitled  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  in  two 
parts,  (of  one  of  which  the  annexed  paper  contains 
the  outlines,)  was  written  by  Tarleton  the  come- 
dian/   From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned 


*  See  Four  Letters  and  certain  Sonnets,  [by  Gabriel  Harvey] 
1592,  p.  20.  ^ 

•*  doubtlefs  it  will  prove  (bmc  dainty  devife,  qaeintly 

contrived  by  way  of  humble  fupplication  to  the  high  and  mightie 
Prince  of  darknefTe ;  not  duniically  botched  xxy,  but  right  formally 
convey ed^  accordine  to  the  ftile  and  tenour  of  Tarleton's  prefident, 
his  famous  tlay  of  the  Seaven  Deadly  Simtes ;  which  moft  dealy 
[f.  deadly]  but  lively  playe  I  might  have  feen  in  London,  and  was 
▼erie  gently  invited  thereunto  at  Oxford  by  Tarleton  himfelfe ; 
of  whom  I  merrily  demaimding,  which  of  the  feaven  was  his  own 
dottdlie  finne,  he  bluntly  anfwendy  after  this  manner;  By  G-^— 
the  finne  of  other  gentlemen,  lechery."  Tarleton's  Repentance  and 
bis  Farewell  to  his  Frendes  in  his  Sicknefs^  a  little  before  his  deaths** 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  O^ober,  1 589;  fo  that  the 
play  of  The  Se*uen  Deadly  Sins  mud  have  been  produced  in  or  before 
that  year. 

ne  Seven  Deadly  Sins  had  been  very  early  pcrfonified,  and  in- 
troduced by  Dunbar,  a  5H:otti(h  writer,  (who  flourilhed  about  ij^'JO) 
in  a  poem  entitled  The  Daunce.    In  this  piece  they  are  defcnbed 

Vol.  II.  *K  k 
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by  Gabriel  Harvey,  his  contemporary,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  new  and  unexampled  fpeclcs  of 
dramatick  exhibition.  He  exprefsly  calls  it  a  phy. 
I  think  it  probable,  that  it  was  firft  produced  foos 
after  a  violent  attack  had  been  noade  againft  tlpc 
ftage.  Several  invedtives  a|;ainft  plays  were  pulh 
liihed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queca 
Elizabeth.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  purpofc  of 
the  author  of  this  exhibition,  to  concenter  in  one 
performance  the  principal  fubjedts  of  the  ferious 
dvsLtnz,  and*  to  exhibit  atSone  view  thofb  ufes  to 
which  it  might  be  applied  with  advantage.  Tbt 
thefe  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  as  they  are  here  calli^ 
were  efteemed  the  principal  fubjedb  of  tragedy, 
may  appear  from  the  following  verfes  of  Heywood^ 
who,  in  his  Apology  for  Ailors,  inixodnace^  M€lp9meHC 
thus  /peaking: 

*'  Have  I  not  whipt  Vice  with  a  fcoui;p  of  Cede, 
**  Unmaikt  fterne  Murtber,  (ham'd  laibivious  Lmft, 
•*  Plackt  off  the  vifar  from  grimme  treafon's  face, 
«*  And  made  the  funne  ooint  at  their  uriy  iinnes  ? 
**  Hath  not  thu  powernil  hand  tam'd  &ry  Rage^ 
*•  Kiird  poyfonous  Etrjj  with  her  own  kceoe  dacts* 
«*  Choak'd  up  the  cvoeiau  mouth  with  moulten  goki, 
'*  fiucft  the  vaft  wombe  of  eating  Gluttwy^ 
*'  And  drown'd  the  drunkard's  ^11  in  juice  of  grapes? 
*'  I  have  ihewd  Pridt  hu  picture  on  a  ftage, 
<«  Layde  ope  the  ugly  ihapet  his  fted-gufie  hid, 
*'  And  made  him  pafle  thence  meekely— •" 

As  a  very  full  and  fatisfadtory  account  of  the 
exhibition  defcribed  in  this  ancient  fragment^  by 

as  prefenting  a  maik  or  mummeiy^  with  the  neweft  gambob  juft 
imported  from  France*  In  an  anonymous  poem  calfed  Tbt  Ka^ 
lender  of  Shepherds ^  printed  by  Wynkyn  dc  Wordc,  1497.  arc  alfo 
defcribed  the  Seven  Vifions^  or  the  punifhments  in  hell  of  Tbt 
Srveu  Deadly  Sins.  Sec  Warton'l  Hifiory  of  Englifi  Foctrf,  Vol.  II. 
f*  '97'  ^72*  Malonb. 
I 
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Mr.StcevcnSjWill  be  found  in  the  following  pages, 
it  h  unneceflary  to  add  any  thing  upon  the  fubjedl. 
-^What  dramas  Were  reprcfent«l  in  the  firfl  part 
4f  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins^  we  Can  now  only  con- 
jiBtUre,  as  ^obably  Ac  Piot  of  that  piece  is  lontf 
fincc  deftroyed.  The  ill  cotifequences  of  Rage,  I 
ftpfyofe,  were  ihculcated  by  the  l^rhibitibn  of 
Alexander,  and  the  death  of  Clittcs,  on  which  fubje<9:, 
it  appears  there  was  an  ancient  play.^*Some  fcenes 
in  tht  drama  of  Mydas^  were  probably  introduce 
10  exhibit  the  odioufli^ft  l»nd  folly  of  Avariee^ 
Leflbns  agaifift  Pride  And  ambitioh  were  perhaps 
ibrniihed^  either  by  the  play  of  Nitmi  and  Semi^ 
tamis^  or  by  a  piece  formed  on  the  ft6ty  of 
Phaeton:^  And  Gluttony^  we  may  fuppofe,  Wat 
rendered  odious  in  the  perfon  o{  Heliogabalus. 

Mal6ne« 


'  '*  If  wc  prefent  a  foreign  hiftory,  the  fiibjed  is  fo  intended^ 
thart  in  the  lires  of  Romans,  Gfecians,  err  otmrs,  the  rertiies  of 
oor  coUAtnrmeh  arre  extolled,  or  their  vices  fcpr^mL— We  prefcnt 
Akxamdir  killing  his  friend  in  his  rmge^  to  reprove  ntflme/s ;  Afydm 
choked  with  gold,  to  tax  cwetoufneft \  Ncroz^voSityrannjt  Sar^ 
ddnapaius  againd  luxury  \  Kinus  againft  ambdhuj* — M^yWobA 
Af^ogy  for  AQors^  i6lo.     Malon*. 

*  See  the  foregoing  note.     Malons. 

'  The  Tragedy  rf  Nifrus  tnid  ^eminuhU^  tie  fitft  Momnrh  of  the 
WtnrUy  was  emcred  cm  the  Stationers'  fao^^  Mvf  lo,  i;95.  .  Sc( 
alfo  note  3.    Ma  lone. 

^  There  appears  to  have  been  an  antient  play  on  this  fubjeA. 
<*  Art  thou  proud?  Oar  faeue  piefesta  f^et  v/tCk  the  All  of  Phae- 
toH ;  Narciflus  pining  in  the  love  of  hia  (hadow ;  amhiUom  Hamaa 
now  calKng  himfelf  a  god,  and  by  and  by  thruft  headlong  anM)ng 
the  devils."  PrUe  and  amhithm  ieeoi  to  have  been  afed  as  fyuor 
nymous  terms.    Apology  for  Adars.    Ma  Lo  n  s  • 
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I  met  with  this  lingular  curiofity  in  the  libnuy 
of  Dulwich  College,  where  it  had  remained  un- 
noticed from  the  time  of  Alleyn  who  founded  thtf 
fociety,  and  was  himfelf  the  chief  or  only  pro^ 
prietor  of  the  Fortune  playhoufe. 

The  Piatt  (for  fo  it  is  called)  is  fairly  written 
out  on  pafteboard  in  a  large  hand,  and  undoubted!/ 
contained  diredions  appointed  to  be  fhick  up  near 
the  prompter's  flation.  It  has  an  oblong  hole  in 
its  centre,  fufiicient  to  admit  a  wooden  peg;  and 
has  been  converted  into  a  cover  for  an  anonymous 
manufcript  play  entitled  The  Tell-tale.  From  this 
cover'  I  made  the  preceding  tranfcript;  and  the 
beit  conjectures  I  am  able  to  form  about  its  fup- 
pofed  purpofe  and  operation,  are  as  follows. 

It  is  certainly  (according  to  its  title)  the  ground- 
work of  a  motley  exhibition,  in  which  the  heinouf- 
nefs  of  the  feven  deadly  fins  *  was  exemplified  by 
aid  of  fcenes  and  circumftances  adapted  from  difr 
ferent  dramas,  and  connedted  by  chorufes  or  oc- 
cafional  fpeakers.  As  the  firft  part  of  this  extra- 
ordinary entertainment  is  wanting,  I  cannot  pro- 
mife  myfelf  the  moft  complete  fuccefs  in  my 
attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  it. 

The  period  is  not  exadlly  fixed  at  which  morali- 
ties gave  way  to  the  introduction  of  regular  tra^ 


'  On  the  outfide  of  the  cover  is  written,  *'  The  BoeA  and 
Piatt,"  &c.     St E EVENS. 

^  Our  antient  audiences  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  eftahliihed 
catalogue  of  mortal  offences.  Claud  10,  in  Meafun  for  Meafmre^ 
declares  to  IfabcUa  that  o{  the  deadly  Je^:eu  his  fin  was  tbe  leafi. 
Spcnfer,  in  his  Fafiy  ^ieen^  canto  IV.  has  perfonificd  them  all; 
and  the  Jefuits,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpcare,  pretended  to  cafl  them 
out  in  the  fhape  of  thofe  animals  that  moil  refemblcd  them.  See 
King  Lear,  VoL  XIV.  p.  162,  n,  6.     Steevens, 
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gedies  and  comedies.  Perhaps  indeed  this  change 
ivas  not  effeded  on  a  fudden^  but  the  audiences 
were  to  be  gradually  weaned  from  their  accuftomed 
modes  of  amufement.  The  neceflity  of  half  in- 
dulging and  half  reprefling  a  grofs  and  vicious 
taile,  might  have  given  rife  to  fuch  pieces  of  dra- 
matick  patchwork  as  this.  Even  the  mod  rigid 
puritans  might  have  been  content  to  behold  exhi- 
bitions in  which  Pagan  hiftories  were  rendered 
fubfervient  to  Chriftian  purpofes.  The  dulnefs 
of  the  intervening  homilift  would  have  half  ab- 
folved  the  deadly  Jin  of  the  poet.  A  fainted  audience 
would  have  been  tempted  to  think  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Othello  laudable^  provided  the  piece  were 
at  once  heightened  and  moralized'  by  chorufes 
fpoken  in  the  charadlers  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell.— 
Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  perform 
feveral  fhort  and  diftindt  plays  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  evening,  was  a  pradice  continued  much  be- 
low the  imagined  date  of  this  theatrical  directory. 
Shakfpeare's  Torkjhire  Tragedy  was  one  out  of  four 
pieces  adled  together ;  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
works  fupply  a  further  proof  of  the  cxiftence  of  the 
fame  cuftom. 

This  "  Piatt  of  they^r(?Wpart  of  the  feven  deadly 
fins  "  feems  to  be  formed  out  of  three  plays  only. 


9 moralized — ]    In  Randolph's  Mu/e*s  Looking-Glafs^  where 

two  Puritans  are  made  fped^ators  of  a  play,  a  player,  to  reconcile 
them  in  feme  degree  to  a  theatre^  promifes  to  moralize  the  plot : 
and  one  of  them  anfwers, 

**  that  moralizing 

**  I  do  approve :  it  may  be  for  inftru^on." 

Again,  Mrs.  Flowerdcw,  one  of  the  chara^rs,  fays,  "  Pray, 
Sir,  continue  the  moralizing"  The  old  regifters  of  the  Stationers 
afford  numerous  inllances  of  this  cuftom,  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  encreafe  of  poritanifm.    St e  e  v  e  n  $• 
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▼iz.  Lord  Buckhurft*s  Gmrboduc^  and  two  othcn 
with  which  we  are  utterly  unic()uainted,  Sar^ 
napalus  and  Tereus.^  It  is  cafy  to  conceive  how 
the  different  fins  might  be  expofed  in  the  condud 
of  the  feveral  heroes  of  thefc  pieces.  Thus,  PorrtM 
through  ettvj  deftroys  his  hrothct  i-^^SardnapalM 
was  a  martyr  to  YHsjlotb  : 

**  Et  venere,  et  czais,  ct  fUtma  SardanapaTi,** 

Tereus  gratified  his  lechevy  by  committing  a  rape 
on  his  wife's  fift^fer.  I  mention  thefe  three  oluy, 
becaufe  it  is  appiarent  that  the  danger  of  the  fitr 
preceding  vices  had  been  illuftrated  in  the  ibrmcr 
part  of  the  fame  entertainment.  "  Thefc  three  put 
back  the  other  /o«r/*  as  already  done  with,  at  the 
opening  of  the  prefent  exhibition.  Likewife  jEjr^ 
crolTes  the  ftage  before  the  drama  of  GorBodnc^  and 
Sloth  and  Lechery  appear  before  thofe  of  Sarid^ 
napalus  and  Kerens.* — It  is  probable  alfo  that  thefe 
different  perfonages  might  be  meant  to  appear  as 
in  a  vifion  to  King  Henry  VL  while  he  flept ;  and 
that  as  often  «fe  he  awaked,  he  introduced  fomc 


*  -— TVfw/.]  Some  tragedy  on  this  fubjtd  moft  probabtylnd 
cxiftcd  in  *  the  time  of  Shakfpcare,  who  feldom  alludes  to  faWo 
with  which  his  audience  were  not  as  well  acquainted  as  himfclf. 
In  Cjmbelifte  hc  obfen  e«  that  Imogen  h^  been  rcadin?  the  tale 
of  fereysy  ivkere  fhilomel  &c«  An  allofion  to  the  iaroc  ftory 
occurs  again  in  ^itui  Andrmiicuu  A  Latin  tragedy  entitled  Prvgue 
was  a6led  at  Oxford  wheh  X^ifeen  Elizabeth  was  therein  1^66% 
See  Wood's  HiJL  Aut,  Utt.  Oxon.  Lib.  L  p.  287,  col.  a. 

He)  wood,  in  his  Apology  fir  ASors^  161  o,  has  the  following 
pafTage,  from  which  we  may  fuppofc  that  fome  tragedy  written 
on  the  ftory  of  Sardanapalus  was  once  in  pofleffion  of  the  ftage. 
**  An  thou  inclined  to  lull  ?  Behold  the  faU  of  ^  Tarquins  in 
ne  Rape  rf  Lvcrece\  the  guerdon  oi  luxury  in  ^^ itaih  of  Smrdm^ 
napalus \**  &c.    Sec  alfo  note  3,  p.  ^gY*    STtBVBHs. 
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Erticular  comment  on  each  preceding  occurrence, 
is  piety  would  wfcll  enough  entitle  him  to  fiich  an 
office.  In  this  tafk  he  was  occafionally  feconded 
by  Lidgate,  the  monk  of  Bury^  whofe  age»  learn- 
ing, and  experience,  might  be  fuppofed  to  give 
equal  weight  to  his  admonitions.  The  latter  cer- 
tailriy,  at  his  final  exic^  made  a  fornul  addrefs  to 
the  fpedators. 

As  I  have  obferved  that  only  particular  fcenes 
from  thefe  dramas  appear  to  have  been  employed. 
fo  probably  even  thele  were  altered  as  well  as  cur- 
tailed. We  look  in  vain  for  the  names  of  Lucius 
and  Damafus  in  the  lift  of  perfons  prefixed  to  the 
tragedy  of  Gorhoduc.  Thefe  new  characters  might 
have  been  added,''to  throw  the  materials  that  com- 
pofed  the  laft  adt  into  narrative,  and  thereby  Ihorten 
the  reprefentation ;  or  perhaps  all  was  tragick 
pantomime,  or  dumb  fhow,'  except  the  alternate 
monologues  of  Henry  and  Lidgate  %  for  from  the 
Troie  Boke  of  the  latter  I  learn  that  the  reciters  of 
dramatick  pieces  were  once  diftindb  from  the  adting 
performers  or  gefticulators.  But  at  what  period 
this  praftice  (which  was  perhaps  tte  parent  of  all 
the  pageantry  and  dumb  fhows  in  rffieatrical  pieces 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,}  was  begun  or  dif- 
continued,  I  believe  (like  many  cuftoms  of  greater 
importance  J  is  not  to  be  determined. 

"  Id  the  theatre  there  was  a  finale  aulter 
**  Amyddes  fette  that  wa»  haJfe  circuler, 
'*  Which  into  eafte  of  coftome  was  direde, 
«<  Upon  the  whichc  a  pulpcr  was  erede, 

^  I  am  led  to  this  fuppofirioo  by  obfenKing  that  Lord  Buckhnrft's 
Corboduc  coold  by  no  means  furmHi  fuch  dialogue  as  many  of 
diefe  fituatiom  woald  require;  nor  does  the  fuccedion  of  fcenet, 
^nomerat^  abov^  by  any  oicaoi  coneipQDd  with  that  of  the  (ame 
tngedy.    Stbbvb«». 
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*'  And  therein  Bode  an  anncienc  i 

••  For  to  reherfe  by  rethorykes  1 

<*  The  noble  dedes  that  were  hyftoryall 

••  Of  kynges  and  prynees  for  memoryally 

*'  And  of  thefe  olde  worthy  empefoors 

*«  The  great  empryfe  eke  of  conqoeroars, 

•*  And  now  they  gat  in  Martes  hye  honour 

•*  The  lawrer  grcne  for  fyne  of  their  labour* 

••  The  palroe  of  knighthod  difervd  by  old  date, 

«•  Or  Parchas  made  them  paflen  into  fate. 

*'  And  after  that  with  cnere  and  face  pale, 
**  With  ftyle  enclyned  gan  to  toame  his  tale, 
"  And  for  to  fynee  after  all  their  loofe, 
«•  Full  mortally  the  ftroke  of  Attropofe, 
«  And  tell  alfo  for  all  their  worthy  head 
'*  The  fodeyne  breaking  of  their  liTes  threde» 
*'  How  piteoully  they  made  their  mortall  ende 
«•  Thragh  falfe  fortune  that  al  the  world  wil  (beade, 
**  And  how  the  fyne  of  all  their  worthynefle 
**  Ended  in  forowe  and  in  high  triftefle. 
**  By  compaflynge  of  fraud  or  falie  treafon, 
«*  By  fodame  murder  or  vengeance  of  poyfon, 
•*  Or  confpyryng  of  fretyng  falfe  envyc 
•*  How  unwarily  that  they  dyddcn  dye, 
**  And  how  their  renownc  and  their  mighty  fame 
«•  Was  of  hatred  fodeynly  made  lame, 
•*  And  how  their  honour  downward  gan  decline, 
••  And  the  mifchiefe  of  their  unhappy  fyne, 
••  And  how  fortune  was  to  them  unfwete, 
««  All  this  was  told  and  red  by  the  poete. 
"  And  njjhjle  that  be  in  the  pulpit  ftode 
••   With  deadlj  face  all  de^voyde  of  blode^ 
**  ^J^S'^^  ^"  dittees  <witb  mufes  all  to  reni^ 
**  Amjd  the  theatre  Jhroujded  in  a  tent, 
**  There  came  out  men  gaftfull in  their  cheres, 
*'  Diifygured  their  faces 'witb'viferes, 
**  Playing  hy  fygnes  in  the  peoples  fyght 
**  That  tht  poitefonge  hath  on  heyght, 
**  So  that  there  <was  no  manner  dfcordaunce 
*'  At<wcne  his  ditees  and  their  coun t enounce  i 
*'  For  lyke  as  he  alofte  dyd  exprejje 
•*   Wordes  of  joy  e  or  of  heavinejfe, 
**  Meaning  and  chere  tenet h  of  them  playing 
••  From  poynt  to  poynt  *was  al'way  anfivering  ; 
*'  Nonv  trifle f  now  glad,  notu  he^,  and  wruf  l^ght, 
•*  And  face  ycbaungid  lutth  a  fodeyne  fyght 
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^  So  crofiely  thty  amide  them  tramfygmre^ 

"  Confkrmmg  tbem  unio  the  chante  flmre^ 

••  Nvw  tojynge  and  Jodi^nelj  to  fwepe,    • 

*'  So  nvell  they  could  their  ohfervmmees  keftm 

«  And  this  was  done/'  &c.    Ttm  Boie,  B.  II.  c.  xiL 

I  think  Gravina  has  fomewhere  alluded  to  the 
^me  contrivance  in  the  rude  exhibitions  of  very 
early  dramatick  pieces. 

tt  may  be  obferved,  that  though  Lidgate  alTures 
us  both  tragedies  and  comedies  were  uius  repre« 
fented  in  the  city  of  Troy,  yet  Guido  of  Colonna 
fa  civilian  and  poet  of  Medina  in  Sicily  J  whom  he 
has  fometimes  very  clofely  followed,  makes  men« 
tion  of  no  fuch  exhibitions.  The  cuftom  however 
might  have  been  prevalent  here,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Lidgate,  like  Shakfpeare,  made  no  fcruple  of 
attributing  to  a  foreign  country  the  peculiarities  of 
his  own. 

To  conclude,  the  myfterious  fragment  of  ancienc 
ftage  diredions,  which  gave  rife  to  the  prcfent 
remarks,  muft  have  been  defigned  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  who  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  as  fometimes,  inftead  of  the  furname  of  a. 
performer,  we  only  meet  with  Ned  or  Nicb.^    Let 

4  From  this  paper  we  may  infer,  with  fome  deeiee  of  certainty, 
that  the  following  charaders  were  reprefented  by  the  following 
aftors: 

King  Henry  VL 

TE.  of  Warwick,  -  Geo.  Bryan.* 

I  Lientenant,      .        -  Rich.  Cowley.* 

J  Pdrfaivant,     -  -  John  Dake.f 

tWardcr,        •  .  R.  Pallant. 

^  The  namefl  marked  with  an  afteriflc  occur  00  the  lift  of  origUitl  ptrfora* 
^xt  in  the  playi  of  Shakfpeare.     Stxktsks. 

.  \  This  perfonner,  and  Kit.  i.  e.  Cbriftopher  Beefton,  who  appears  in  dui 
«zhihition  as  an  attendant  Lord,  belonged  to  the  fame  company  as  Borbage^ 
S^dclly  *c.    Soe  B.  Jon£Mi*t  kinry  Men  m  ha  Bwmmr.    Malokx. 

Vot.  II.  'LI 
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me  add^  that  on  the  whole  this  paper  defirribes  i 
fpecies  of  dramatic  k  entertainment  of  which  no 
memorial  is  preferved  in  any  annals  of  the  EngliA 
itage.    Stievens. 

To  the  preceding  extrad:  are  now  annexed  throe 
other  **  Plotts  "  of  three  of  our  old  unpubliihed 
dramatick  pieces.'  See  No.  L  II,  and  III.  The 
originals  are  in  my  pofieflion. 


'Gorbodoc. 
Poncx^ 

• 

R.lkrhage.« 

• 

W.  %.• 

,   Fcrrcx,        .       - 

. 

Harry  (i.  c  Conddl),* 

Lucius, 

• 

G.  Bryan. 

Damafas, 

• 

T.Goodde. 

tVidena,  (the  QueenO    • 

*     Saiiiider(Le.J&Ma4rrCookc|.« 

Tmitf. 

"Tcrens, 

• 

R.BaiiMige. 

PhUomela^ 

• 

ILPallaau 

Panthca, 

m 

T.Bclt. 

Itys.       , 

• 

Will. 

Jolio, 

• 

J.Siiiclcr.t 

LPrcgne,     . 

- 

Saunder. 

Sardottitfalus. 

'SardanapaluSf 
Arbadus, 

- 

Aug.  Phillips.* 
Tho.  Pope.** 

Nicanor,     - 

• 

R.  Pallant. 

Giraldus, 

• 

R.  Cowley. 

<  Phronefius, 

• 

T.  Goodale. 

Will.  Fool,      - 

• 

J.  Duke. 

Afpatia, 

. 

R.  Gough.* 

Pompeia, 

- 

Ned  (perhaps  Edward  AUeyi), 

^Rodopc, 

• 

Nich.  (Nicholas  Toolcy).* 

Stibtiv^ 

'  The  lofs  of  a  number  of  fuch  early  plays  is  perhaps  to  be 
lamented  only  as  far  as  thq'  would  have  ferved  to  throw  light  on 
the  comick  dialorae  of  Shakfpeare,  which,  (as  I  fufpc^,)  is  in  (one 
places  darkened  by  our  want  of  acquaintance  with  ridicoloiis  foena 
at  which  his  allofions,  during  his  own  time,  might  have  been  bodi 

t  Thii  mine  wBI  fenre  to  confinn  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*^  fnpfofition  ia  a  Mtt  » 
nt  Tamit^  of  a  Strew,  Vol.  Vl.  p.  396,  n.  9.    STixvsict. 
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There  ia  re^fon  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  cunofities 
mice  bcloBged  to  the  coUe(^ipn  of  Alleyn^  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College ;  nor  am  I  left  wkb* 
out  expectation  that  at  fpme  future  period  I  mav 
derive  more  important  inteUigencc  from  the  diK- 
perfed  rem^ifis  of  that  theatrical  repofitory. 

7be  Dead  Man's  Fortune  and  7amar  Cam^  will 
not.  I  believe^  be  found  in  any  catal<^ues  of  dra- 
matick  performances.  At  leaft  they  are  not  enu- 
merated among  fuch  as  have  fallen  within  Mr.Reed's 
pbfervationj  or  my  own. 

That  the  play  of  Frederick  and  Bqfilea  was  a&ed^ 
by  the  Lord  AdmiraPs  Company,  four  times  in  the 
year  1597,  may  be  afcertained  from  Mr.  Malone's 
Additions,  p.  457. 

In  thefe  three  **Plotts**  the  names  of  feveral 
ancient  players,  **  unregifter'd  in  vul^r  fame,** 
arepreferved. — But  to  luckier  and  more  mduftrious 
antiquaries  of  the  fcene  I  mud  refign  the  talk  of 
coUcding  anecdotes  of  their  lives  :  fo  that  **  Pi^, 
Ledbeter,  White  and  Black  Dick  and  Sam,  Jack 
Gregory,  Little  Will  B^rne,  and  the  red-faced 
fellow,"  &c.  appear  at  prefent  with  lefs  celebrity 
than  their  brethren  who  figured  in  the  plays  of 
Shakfpeare. 

Notwithftandingthe  reader  muft  obferve  that  the 
drift  of  the  foregoing  drarnatick  pieces  cannot  be 
colleded  from  the  mere  outlines  before  us,  he  may 
be  ready  enough  to  charge  them  with  abfurdity. 
Juftice  therefore  requires  me  to  add,  that  even  the 

obTioafly  and  fuccd^fully  pointed :  for  98  Qr.  Johnibn,  in  hit 
comprehenflve  preface,  has  obferved,  *'  Whatever  advantages  our 
author  might  once  derive  from  perfonal  allufions,  local  cuftoms,  or 
temporary  opinions,  have  for  many  years  been  loft ;  and  every  tp- 
pick  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  forrour,  which  the  modes  of 
artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only  obicure  the  fcenes  which  they 
once  iUaminated/'    Stbbvbns, 
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icenes  of  our  author  would  have  worn  as  unpro- 
mifing  an  afpcdt,  had  their  fkeletons  only  bc^ 
difcovered. 

For  fcveral  reafons  I  fufpeft  that  thcfc  "  Plotts'* 
had  belonged  to  three  dtfthift  theatres^  in  which  at 
different  periods  AUeyn  might  have  held  (hares. 
—The  names  of  the  performers  in  each  company 
materially  difagree;-^  thefc  Plotts*'  tbemfelves  are 
written  out  in  very  different  hands ;  and'  (though 
the  remark  may  feem  inconfiderable)  thdr  aper- 
tures are  adapted  to  pegs  of  very  different  dimen-r 
fions.     Sec  the  fecond  paragraph  in  p.  ♦498. 

Steevens. 

*  No.  I.     n^  df a  J  Man's  F§rtmie^ 

I*  Borbage.  2.  Darlowe^  3.  Robert  Lee.  4.  B.  Sam.  ;•  Tjret 
man. 

Not  one  of  the  foregoing  names  occars  in  the  two  foQowi^ 
dramas. 

No.  II.     Tamar  Cam* 
I.  Allen.*     2.  Dick  Jubic.*    3.  Mr.  Townc*   4.  Mr.  Sun.* 
c.  Mr.  Charles.*   6.  W,  Cartwright.  7.  Mr.  Denyghtcn.  8.  Tbo. 
Marbeck.    p.  W.  Parr.    10.  Tho.  Paiions.    ti.  George.    il.H, 

Jeffs.  13.  A.  Jeffs.  14.  Mr.  Bume.  1 5.  Mr.  Singcr.f  16.  Jack 
ones.  17.  Js^ck  Gregory.  18.  Mr.  Denyghten's  little  Boy.  19.  Ge- 
dion.  20.  Gibbs.  21.  Little  Will.  22.  Tho.  Rowley.  23.  Rcftcr, 
24.  Old  Browne.  25.  Ned  Browne.  26.  Jeames.  27.  Gil's  Boy. 
28.  Will  Barne.  29.  The  red- faced  fellow. 

No.  in.     Frederick  and  Bafilea. 
t.  Richard  Allen.*   2.  Dick  Jubie.*   3.  Mr.  Towne.*.  4. Mr. 
Sam.*  c.  Mr.  Charles.*  6.  Dick.  7.  Black  Dick.  8.  Mr.  Donfbn. 
o.  Griften.  10.  Tho.  Hunt.  11.  Will.    12.  Mr.  Martym    13.  Ed. 
Dutton.  14.  Lcdbeter.  i^.  Pigg.  16.  E.  Dutton's  Boy. 

The  plays  No.  11.  and  III.  have  no  performers  in  commoo«  ex« 
^t  fuch  as  arc  diftinguiCbcd  by  afleriJks.    Stbbvins. 

]  Sittger,^  Perhaps  he  was  author  of  a  dramatick  entertaioaient  eatidei 
Brnger^i  yduntary.     Sec  p.  479. 

Other  memoranda  of  fcveral  of  thefe  adors,  will  be  found  in  prectdui|  pase<^ 
anong  Mr*  Malone*i  notes  to  hU  AdduUmi*    Stss? ivt. 


ANCIENT  AND   MODERN 

COMMENDATORY    VERSES 

O   N 

SHAKSPEARE. 


On  William  Shakspeare,  who  died  in  Aprils 

1616.* 

RENOWNED  Spenfer,  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer;  and  rare  fieaumont  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenfer,  to  make  room 
For  Shakfpeare,  in  your  three-fold,  four-fold  tomb. 

*  In  a  colledion  of  manurcriptpoems  which  was  in  the  poiTeflion 
of  the  late  Guilavus  Brander,  fffq.  thefe  verfes  are  entirled — 
**  Basse  his  Elbcif  one  [0*]  poett  Shakefpearr^  who  died  in 
April  1 61 6."  The  MS,  appears  to  have  been  written  foon  after 
the  year  1621.  In  the  edition  of  our  aathor's  poems  in  1640,  they 
arc  fubfcribed  with  the  initials  W.  B.  only.  They  were  err oneou fly 
attriboted  to  Dr.  Donne,  in  a  qparto  edition  of  his  poems  printed 
in  1653  ;  bat  his  Ton  Dr.  John  Donne»  a  Civilbn,  paolifhei  a  more 
coned  edirion  of  his  father's  poems  in  163  c,  and  rejeded  the 
Tcries  on  Shakfpeare,  knowing,  withoot  douot,  that  they  were 
wrinen  by  another. 

William  Bafle,  according  to  Wood,  [Jthfn.  Oxth.  Vol.  11. 
p.  812,]  **  was  of  Moreton,  near  Thame  m  Oxfordlhire,  and  was 
fometime  a  retainer  to  the  Lord  Wenman  of  Thame  Park."  There 
are  fome  verfes  by  him  in  Annalia  Dubrenfia^  4to.  1636;  and  in 
BaibMfft's  Life  and  Remains^  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  War  ton, 
8vo.  1761,  there  is  a  poem  by  Dr.  Bathurft  ••  to  Mr.  William 
Bafle,  upon  the  0r/^jr^iri/ publication  of  his  Poems,  Jan.  13,  1651.' 
The  volume  never,  I  believe,  appeared. 

From  the  words  *•  fwho  ikd  in  Aprils  i6r6,*'  it  may  be  Li- 
ferred  that  thefe  lines  were  written  recently  after  Shakfpeares 
death,  when  the  month  and  year  in  which  he  died  were  well  known. 
At  a  more  diflant  period  the  month  would  probably  have  been  for- 
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iTo  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  fhift 
Until  doomfday ;  for  hardly  will  a  fift  ^ 

eotten ;  and  that  was  not  an  a^  of  (ach  coriofitj  as  woold  hare 
induced  a  poet  to  fearch  the  regifter  at  Stratford  on  foch  a  ful^jeA. 
From  the  addrefs  to  Chaucer  and  Spenfer  it  fhonld  (eem,  that  wbea 
thefe  verfes  were  compofed  the  wnter  thought  it  probable  that  a 
cenotaph  would  be  eredied  to  Shakfpeare  in  Weftounftcr- Abbey* 

There  is  a  copy  of  thefe  lines  in  a  manufcript  rolaaie  of  poemi 
written  by  W.  Herrick  and  odiers,  amoflg  Rawlinlbn^s  CoUcAions 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford ;  and  another  among  the  Sloanian 
MSS.  in  the  Mufeum,  N®.  1702.  In  the  Oxford  Copy  they  arc 
en^tled  "  Shakfpeare's  Epitaph ;"  but  the  author  is  not  mentioned. 
There  are  fome  flight  variations  in  the  di£erent  copies^  which  I 
(hall  fet  down. 

Line    2.  To  rare  Beaumond,  and  learned  Beaamond  lie«  &c 

Edit.  165  J. 
Une    5.  To  lod^  in  one  bed  aUfbur  make  a  (hift — ^MS.  Brandec 
To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed,  &c.     MS.  R.  and  S. 
To  lie  all  four,  &c«    Edit.  1633* 
Line    7.  So,  B.  S.  and  R. 

hy  fates  ht  flain.     Edit,  i  S^^m 

Line    8.  So,  B.  and  S. 

i     ■    ivill  be  drawn  again.     R. 

need  be  drawn  again.     1 633. 

Line    9.  Bat  if  precedency  £/*  death,  &c.     Edit.  163 3« 

7/"  j(wr  precedency  in  death,  &c.     fi.  R.  S« 
line  10.  00,  B.  R.  and  edit.  1635. 

A  fourth  to  have  place  in  your  fepulcher, — S, 
Line  1 1 .  So,  B.  and  R. 

— — .  under  this  curled  marble  of  thine  own. 

Edit.  1633. 

under  thisy^i^A*,  Sec,    S. 

Line  12.  So,  B.  S.  and  edit.  1633. 

Sleep,  rare  comedian ^  &c.     R. 
Line  13.  So,  B.  and  R. 

Thine  unmolefted  peace,  unfhared  cave — S. 
Tliy  unmolefted  peace  in  an  unjbared  czwt,^— 

Edit.  1633. 
Line  14.  So,  B. 

Poffefs  as  lord  not  tenant  of  the  grave,     S. 

to  thy  grave.     R. 

This  couplet  is  not  in  edit.  1633. 
Line  15.  So,  edit.  1653. 

That  unto  us,  or  others,  &c.  B.  R.  and  S. 

Maloxs. 
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Betwixt  this  day  and  that  by  fate  be  flain, 
Por  whom  your  curtains  may  be  drawn  again. 
But  if  precedency  in  death  doth  bar 
A  fourth  place  in  your  facred  fepulchre. 
Under  this  carved  marble  of  thine  own. 
Sleep,  rare  tragedian,  Shakfpeare,  fleep  alone. 
Thy  unmoleft^  peace,  unfhared  cave, 
*  Poflefs,  as  lord,  not  tenant,  of  thy  grave ; 
That  unto  us  and  others  it  may  be 
Honour  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee. 

William  Basse. 


To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved, 

the  Author,  Mr.  William  Shakspeare, 

and  what  he  hath  left  us. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakfpeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book,  and  fame ; 
While  I  confefs  thy  writings  to  be  fuch. 
As  neither  man,  nor  mufe,  can  praife  too  much ; 
•Tis  true,  and  all  men's  fuffrage :  but  thefe  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praife : 
For  feelieft  ignorance  on  thefe  may  light. 
Which,  when  it  founds  at  beft,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affedlion,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praife. 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  feem'd  to  raife : 
Thefe  are,  as  fome  infamous  bawd,  or  whore. 
Should  praife  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her  more  ? 


^  Fifth  was  formerly  corraptly  written  and  pronoanccd  fift.  I 
have  adhered  to  the  old  fpclline  on  account  ot  the  rhyme.  This 
corrupt  pronunciation  yet  prevails  in  Scotland^  and  in  many  parts 
of  England.     Ma  lone. 

Vol.  II.  K  k 
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But  thou  art  proof  againft  them ;  and»  indeed^ 
Above  the  ill  fortune  of  thetn^  or  the  need : 
I,  therefore,  will  begin : — Soul  of  the  age. 
The  applaufe,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  ftagc» 
My  Shakfpeare,  rife !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenfer ;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room :  * 
Thou  art  a  monument,  without  a  tomb ; 
And  art  alive  ftill,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  fo,  my  brain  excufes ; 
I  mean,  with  great  but  difproportion'd  mufes: 
For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  Ihould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  peers ; 
And  tell — how  far  thou  didft  our  Lyly  outlhine,^ 
Or  fporting  Kyd,^*  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line.^ 


4 to  make  thee  a  room :]     See  the  preceding  verfes  by  Bifle. 

Malone. 

5  o/yr  Lyly  outjime,]     Lyly  wrote  nine  plays  duriog  the 

reign  of  Q^  Eliz.  viz.  Alexaudtr  and  Campafpe^  T.  C. ;  Endj" 
mion,  C  ;  Galatea,  C ;  L(yves  Metamorpbojts,  Dram.  Paft. ;  Me^ 
Metamorphofis ^  C ;  Mother  Bombie^  C  ;  Mydas^  C  ;  Safho  and 
PhaOf  C  y  and  Woman  in  the  Moon,  C,  To  the  pcdantr}*  of  dii$ 
author  perhaps  we  are  indebted  for  the  firft  attempt  to  poiiih  and 
reform  our  language.     See  his  Eupbuet  and  bis  England. 

Steeven5. 

*'  or  /porting  Kyd,]     It  appears  from  Heywo&d's  A8v't 

Vindication  that  T^ homos  Kyd  was  the  author  of  the  Spanijb  Tragedy* 
l^he  late  Mr,  Hawkins  was  of  opinion  that  Solimam  and  Per/eda  was 
by  the  fame  hand.  The  only  piece  however,  which  has  dcfcended 
to  us,  even  with  the  initial  letters  of  his  name  affixed  to  it,  b 
Pompey  the  Great  his  fair  Cornelia's  Tragedy^  which  was  firft  pub- 
lifhed  in  1 594,  and,  with  ibme  alteration  in  the  title-page,  again 
in  1 595.  l  his  is  no  more  than  a  tranflation  from  Robert  Gamkr^ 
a  French  poet,  who  diftinguifhcd  himfeif  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  and  died  at  Mans  in  i6o2» 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.     Steevens. 

"  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. ^    Marlou*ew3sz  perfonner  ai 

well  as  an  author.  His  contemporary  Heym-ood  calls  him  the  befi 
9/  our  poets.     He  wrote  fix  tragedies,  viz.  DuFauftiu*s  Tragiitd 
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And  though  thou  hadft  fmall  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  feek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thundering  iEfchylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordoua  dead» 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  bufkin  tread 

And  (hake  a  ftage :  or,  when  thy  focks  were  on. 

Leave  thee  alone ;  for  the  comparifon 

Of  all,  that  infolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

Sent  forth,  or  fince  did  from  their  alhes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain !  thou  haft  one  to  fhow. 

To  whom  all  fcenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ; 

And  all  the  mufes  ftill  were  in  their  prime. 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 


'Hifhry  ;  King  Ediuard  //• ;  Jenv  of  Malta ;  Liift*!  Dommon ; 
Maffacre  of  Paris ;  and  Tamburlaine  the  Greats  in  two  parts.  He 
likewife  joined  with  l^ajb  in  writing  Dido  ^een  of  Carthage,  and 
had  begim  a  tranflation  of  Mufaeus's  Hero  and  Leander,  iii4iich  wa« 
finifhed  by  Chapman,  and  publilhed  in  1606.     Stebyens. 

Chriftopher  Marlowe  was  born  probably  about  the  year  1566,  as 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Cambridge,  in  1583.  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  ever  was  an  ador,  nor  can  I  find  any  autho* 
rity  for  it  higher  than  the  Theatrum  Poetarum  of  Philips,  in  1674, 
which  b  inaccurate  in  many  circumdances.  Beard,  who  four  years 
after  Marlowe's  death  gave  a  particular  account  of  him,  does  not 
fpeak  of  him  as  an  aftor.  *•  He  was,"  fays  that  writer,  •*  by 
profeffion  a  fchoUer,  brought  up  from  his  youth  in  the  nniveriitie 
of  Cambridge,  but  by  pra^ice  n  play-maker  and  a  poet  of  fcur- 
rilitic."  Neither  Drayton,  nor  Decker,  nor  Nalhc,  nor  tlx  aathor 
of  The  Return  from  ParnaJJus,  1 606,  nor  Heywood  in  his  prologoe 
to  The  Jenv  of  Malta,  give  the  flighted  intimation  of  Marlowe's 
having  trod  the  ftage.  He  was  ftabbed  in  the  ftreet,  and  died  of 
the  wound,  in  1593.  His  Hero  and  Leander  was  published  in 
gnarto,  in  1598,  oy  Edward  Blount,  as  an  imperfeA  work.  The 
Iragment  ended  with  this  line : 

"  Dang'd  down  to  hell  her  loathfome  carriage." 
Chapman  completed  the  poem,  and  publifhed  it  as  it  now  appears, 
in  1600.     Malone. 
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Nature  herfelf  was  proud  of  his  defigns^ 

And  joy*d  to  wear  the  drefling  of  his  lines ; 

Which  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  fit^ 

As,  fince,  (he  will  vouchfafe  no  other  wit: 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Ariftophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafc; 

But  antiquated  and  deferted  lie, 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  muft  I  not  give  nature  all ;  thy  art. 

My  gentle  Shakfpeare,  muft  enjoy  a  part:* — 

For,  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fafhion :  and  that  he. 

Who  cafts  to  write  a  living  line,  muft  fweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  ftrike  the  fecond  heat 

Upon  the  mufes'  anvil ;  turn  the  fame, 

(And  himfelf  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame; 

Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  fcorn, — 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born : 

And  fuch  wert  thou.     Look,  how  the  fother's  fece 

Lives  in  his  iflue;  even  fo  the  race 

Of  Shakfpeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brightly  (hines 

In  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines;* 


•  thy  art. 


My  gentle  Shakfpeare ^  muft  enjoy  a  part :]  Yet  this  writer  la 
his  convcrfatlon  with  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  in  1619) 
faid,  that  Shakfpeare  "  wanted  art^  and  fometimes  fenfe." 

Maloke. 

'^  /rjr^-filed  lines ;]    TTie  fame  prai(e  is  given  to  Shakfpeare 

by  a  preceding  writer.  ««  As  Epius  Stolo  faid  tlwt  the  Mufes  would 
fpeak  with  Plautus  his  tongue,  if  they  would  fpeak  Latin,  fo  I  fay 
that  the  Mufes  would  fpeak  with  Shakfpeare's  fine  filed  phrafe,  if 
they  would  fpeak  Englilh."  Wu*s  Treajury,  by  FrancM  Mercs, 
1598. 

It  is  foniewhat  fingular  that  at  a  fubfequent  period  Shakfpeare 
was  cenfured  for  the  want  of  that  elegance  which  is  here  juftly  at- 
tributed to  him.  ««  Though  all  the  laws  of  Heroick  Poem,"  fiys 
the  author  of  Theatrum.  Poetarum^  '674»  "  ^  ^^^  ^^^  of  tragedy, 
were  exadly  obferved,  yet  ftill  this  tour  entrejante,  this  poetick 
^frgie^  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  would  be  required  to  give  life  to  all  the 
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In  each  of  which  he  feems  to  (hake  a  lance» 

As  brandifh'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  fwan  of  Avon,  what  a  fight  it  were. 

To  fee  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear; 

And  make  thofe  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  fo  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James ! 

But  ftay ;  I  fee  thee  in  the  hemifphere 

Advanced,  and  made  a  conftellation  there: — 

Shine  forth,  thou  ftar  of  poets ;  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  ftage; 

Which,  fince  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourned 

like  night. 
And  defpairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light ! 

Ben  Jonson.* 

reft ;  which  ihines  through  the  roogheft,  moft  onpolilh'd  and  anti- 
qiiated  langaage»  and  may  haply  be  wanting  in  the  moft  polite  and 
reformed.  Let  us  obferve  Spenfer,  with  all  his  ruftick  obfolete 
words,  with  all  his  rou^-hewn  clouterly  phrafes,  yet  take  him 
throughout,  and  we  (hdl  find  in  him  a  mceful  and  poedck 
majeftie :  in  like  manner  Shakfpeare,  in  (pite  of  all  his  unfiUi 
exprcffions,  his  rambling  and  indigefted  fancies,  the  laughter  of  the 
cntical,  yet  muft  be  confefs'd  a  poet  above  many  that  go  beyond 
him  in  literature  fome  degrees."    Ma  lone. 

In  bis  well-tomed  and  true-filed  lines ;]  Jonfon  is  here  tranflating 
the  claflick  phrafes  tomati  ^  Umati  'verjsu.  Does  not  the  poet  in  the 
next  line  by  the  c^^^xtSaxiXi  Jbake  a  lance  intend  to  play  on  the  name 
of  SbakJ^aref  So,  in  Tnvo  Bookes  of  Efigrammesand  Efitafbs,  by 
Thomas  Bancroft,  Lond.  1639,  4^^* 

<<  ToShakspea&e: 

"  Thou  hafl  fo  ufed  thy  pen,  (01  Jbooke  thy/peart^) 
**  That  poets  ftartle,  nor  thy  wit  come  near." 

Diyden  in  the  Dedication  to  his  Tranflation  of  Juvenal  ternu 
ido^  verfes  by  Jonfon  an  in/olent,  /faring,  and  invidsims  panegyrici. 

Holt  White. 
*  —  extinBus  amabitur  idem* 

This  obfervation  of  Horace  was  never  more  completely  verified 
than  by  the  poflhumous  applaufe  which  Ben  Jonfon  has  bellowed  on 
Sbak/ffare  : 

**  — —  the  gracious  Duncan 

«<  Was  pitied  of  Macbeth : — marry,  hi  ivas  diod^* 
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Upon  the  Lines,  and  Life,  of  the  famous 
ScenickPoet,  Mafter  William  Shakspeare. 

Thofe  hands  which  you  fo  clapp'd,  go  now  and 
wring. 
You  Britains  brave ;  for  done  are  Shakfpeare*s  days; 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays, 
Which  made  the  globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to 
ring: 


Let  us  now  compare  the  prefent  ealogiam  of  old  Bern  irith  fiich 
of  his  other  fentiments  as  have  reached  poflerity. 

In  Aprih  1 748,  when  The  Loner's  Melatubofy,  b)-  Ford,  (a  firiewi 
and  contemporary  of  ShakfpeareJ  was  revived  for  a  benefit,  the 
£)llowing  letter  appeared  in  the  General,  now  the  Pmhlk  AJner^ 
tifet: 

**  It  is   hoped  that  the  following  ghamimg  of  tbemtrkd 

hijhfy  will  readily  obtain  a  place  in  your  paper.  It  is  taken  firoo 
a  pamphlet  inTitten  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  widi  this  quaint 
title :  •  Old  Bern's  Light  Heart  made  heavy  by  Young  JabmsMeUm' 
cbdly  Lon:er\*  and  as  it  contains  fome  hiflorical  anecdotes  and 
altercations  concerning  Ben  Jonfan,  Ford,  Shak/peare^  and  The 
Lowers  Melancbcly^  it  is  imagined  that  a  few  extra&  from  it  at 
this  jundure,  will  not  be  unentenaining  to  the  pabliclc.' 

'  Thofe  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  theatre  in  the  reigns  of 
Jamet  and  Charles  the  ^Firfl,   muft  know,  that  Bern  Jomjam,  from 

treat  critical  language,  *which  ivas  then  the  port  ha  bta  ofinyfevi^ 
is  merit  as  a  poet,  and  his  conftant  aflcciation  with  men  of  letters, 
did,  for  a  confiderable  timt,grve  la^ois  to  thefiage* 

*  Benv/2LS  by  mture /plenetic  and  four  \  with  a  (hare  of  envy, 
(for  every  anxious  genius  has  fome)  more  thin  was  warrantable  in 
ibciety.  By  education  rather  critically  than  pditely  learned ;  which 
fwcll'd  his  mind  into  an  oilentatious  pride  of  his  CFivmiJoerks^  and  an 
overbearing  ihfxorable  judgment  of  his  contempzraries.^ 

*  This  raifed  hiai  many  enemies,  who  towards  the  do/e  of  his 
life  endeavoured  to  deihror.e  ihj<  t\  uit:\  ?.s  the  pamphlet  ftilcs  him, 
out  cf  the  dominion  of  the  theatre.  And  what  greatly  contributed 
to  their  dcfign,  was  the  Jhgkts  and  malignances  which  the  rigid  Ben 
too  frequently  threw  out  nt^ainft  the  limlj  Shai/peare,  whofe  ftmc 
fince  his  death,  as  apf'^ars  by  the  pamphlet,  was  grown  too  great 
for  Ben's  eu^.'j  either  to  bear  with  or  'watnd.* 
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Dry'd  is  that  vein,  dry'd  is  the  Thefpian  fpring, 
Turn'd  all  to  tears,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays ; 
That  corpfe,  that  coffin,  now  beftick  thofe  bays. 

Which  crowned  him  poet  firft,  then  poets'  king. 

'  It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  yoar  paper  to  iet  down 
all  the  cmtempu  and  iwviSives  which  were  uttered  and  written  by 
Bem^  and  are  collcded  and  produced  in  this  fampbht^  as  nn* 
aofwerable  and  (haming  evidences  to  prove  his  ilLnaiure  and  £«- 
gmiitude  to  Sbak/peare^  who  firft  introduced  him  to  the  ibeatrt  and 
fame.' 

*  But  though  the  whole  of  thefe  inve^Hves  cannot  be  iet  down  at 
prefent,  feme  few  of  the  heads  may  not  be  diiagreeable,  which  are 
as  follow.' 

'  That  the  man  had  imagination  and  ivit  none  could  deny,  but 
that  they  were  tver  guided  by  truejmJgment  in  the  rules  and  conduQ 
of  a  piece,  none  coukl  with  juftice  aflert,  bo^  being  ever  fervile  to 
raiie  the  laughter  offiols  and  the  nnwder  ef  the  ignoramt.  That  he 
was  a  good  poet  only  in  part^ — ^being  ignorant  of  all  dramatick 
£fiar,— -had  little  Latin — 1^$  Greek — and  fpeaking  of  plays,  &c« 

*  To  make  a  child  new  fwaddled,  to  proceed 

'  Man,  and  then  (hOot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 

*  Paft  threefcore  years:  or,  with  three  nifty  fwords, 

*  And  help  of  forae  few  foat-and-balf-foot  words, 

*  Fight  over  Tork  and  Lemcafters  long  jars, 

*  And  in  the  tiring-houfe  bring  wounds  to  fears* 

*  He  rather  prays  yon  will  be  pleas'd  to  fee 

*  One  fuch  to-day,  as  other  plays  Jhould  be  \ 

*  Where  neither  cbonu  wafts  you  o'er  tlie  feas,"  &c. 

•  Tfcis  and  fuch  like  behaviour,  brought  Ben  at  laft  from  being 
the  lanogrver  of  the  theatre  to  be  the  ridicule  of  it,  being  per/onallj 
introduced  there  in  feveral  pieces,  to  th^  fatisfadion  of  the  publick, 
who  are  ever  fond  of  encouraging  ^ri^n^/  ridicule,  when  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  obje6t  are  fuppded  to  deferve  it. 

•  But  what  wounded  his  pride  and  fame  moft  feniibly,  was  the 
preference  which  the  publick  and  moft  of  his  contemporary  wits, 

five  to  Ford's  LovBu's  Melancholy,  before  his  Nsw'Imn  or 
IGHT  Heart.  They  were  both  brought  on  in  the  fame  iveek 
and  on  the  fame  ftage ;  where  Ben's  nMuts  damu'd,  and  Ford's  re- 
ceived with  uncommon  applau/e :  and  what  made  this  circumftance 
ftill  more  galling,  was,  that  Ford  was  at  the  head  of  the  partifans 
who  fupported  Sbakfpeare's  fame  againft  Ben  Jon/on  s  IwveBi^ves,' 

*  This  fo  incenfed  old  Ben^  that  as  an  everlafting  ftigma  upon  his 
audience^  he  prefixed  this  title  to  his  pby — "  The  New  Jnn,  or 
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If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have. 

All  thofe  he  made  would  fcarce  make  one  to  this; 

Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave, 
(Death's  publick  tiring-houfe)  the  Nuntius  is : 

Light  Heart.  A  comedy,  as  it  was  me^^  aStdt  but  inoft  iiegHgcntly 
play'd  by  fome,  the  iuor/'x  idle  Jervanui  and  more  fqneamUlily 
oeheld  and  cenfur'd  by  others,  the  King's  fifU/b  /uhjeBs"  Tbii 
title  18  followed  by  an  abaiive  prefiice  upon  the  audience  and  icader/ 

*  Immediately  upon  this,  he  wrote  his  rnemoxable  ode  agunft 
the  publick,  beginning 

**  Come,  leave  the  loathed  ftage, 
*'  And  the  more  loathfome  age,"  Sec. 

The  revenge  he  took  againft  Ford^  was  to  write  an  epigram  <m  hia 

as  a  plagiary. 

"  Playnjmght^  by  chance,  he^nng  ts^s  I  hmd  *wrif, 
**  Cry'd  to  my  fece — they  were  th'  elixir  of  wit. 
«*  And  I  muft  now  believe  him,  for  to-day 
**  Five  of  myjefis,  then  ftoln,  pafs'd  him  a  f^y.** 

alluding  to  a  charader  in  Tife  Ladies  Trial,  which  Ben  (kyt  /M 

ftole  from  him/ 

*  The  uext  charge  againft  Ford  was,  that  The  Lroer'i  Mehat-^ 
tboly  was  not  his  own,  but  purldnedfrom  Shakfpeare*s  papen^  by  the 
connivance  of  Heminge  and  Condel,  who  in  conjundicm  <witb  Ford, 
had  the  revifal  of  them/ 

*  The  malice  of  this  charge  is  gravely  refuted,  and  afterwards 
laughed  at  in  many  verfes  and  epigrams,  the  beft  of  which  are  thofe 
that  follow,  with  which  I  fhall  clofe  this  theatrical  extrad  / 

•  To  my  worthy  friend,  John  Ford. 

♦*  'Tis  faid,  from  Shakfbeare's  mine  your  play  you  drc^- ; 
«*  What  need  ? — when  Shakfpeare  ftill  furvives  in  you : 
**  But  grant  it  were  from  his  vaft  trcafury  reft, 
«*  ThztflundWer  Ben  ne'er  made/p  rich  a  theft.*' 

Thomas  Maj* 

**  Upon  Ben  Jonfin,  and  his  Zany,  Tom  Randolfb. 

•*  Quoth  Ben  to  Tom,  the  Lover  s  ftole, 

•*  'Tis  Shakfpeare* s  every  word ; 
**  Indeed,  fays  Tom,  upon  the  whole, 

**  'Tis  much  too  good  for  Ford. 

••  Thus  Ben  and  Tom  the  dead  ftill  praife, 

**  The  li*ving  to  decry ; 
«*  For  none  muft  dare  to  wear  the  bays, 

«  Till  Ben  and  Tom  both  die. 
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For,  though  his  line  of  life  went  foon  about. 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  Ihall  never  out. 

Hugh  Holland.' 


To  the  Memory  of 
the  deceafed  Author,  Mafter  W.  Shakspeare. 

Shakfpeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works ;  thy  works,  by  which  out- 
live 
Thy  tomb,  thy  name  muft :  when  that  ftone  is  rent. 
And  time  diflblves  thy  Stratford  monument. 
Here  we  alive  (hall  view  thee  ftill ;  this  book. 
When  brafs  and  marble  fade,  fhall  make  thee  look 
Frefti  to  all  ages ;  when  pofterity 
Shall  loath  what's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 


««  Even  J^uQH^sfwoH  could  not  cicape 

«*  Thcfe  letter-tyrant  elves; 
••  They  on  his  fame  contriv'd  a  rape, 

"  To  raifc  their  pedant  fclvcs. 

**  But  after  times  with  full  consent 

«*  This  truth  will  all  acknowledge, — 
««  Shakfpeare  and  Ford  from  heaven  were  fent, 
<<  But  Ben  and  Tom  from  college" 

EftdjmioM  PorieTm 
Mr.  Macklin  the  comedian  was  the  author  of  this  letter ;  but  the 
pamphlet  which  furnifhed  his  materials,  was  loft  in  its  paflage  from 
Ireland. 

The  following  ftanza,  from  a  copy  of  verfes  by  Shirley,  pre- 
fixed to  Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  1633,  ^^l^d^  ^0  tl^c  fame  difpute, 
and  is  apparently  addrefled  to  Ben  Jonfon : 

*<  Look  here  tbou  that  haft  malice  to  the  ftage, 
**  And  imfudence  enough  for  the  whole  age ; 
"  Volumimtifiy  ignorant !  be  vext 
**  To  read  this  tragedy,  and  thy  owne  be  next." 

Steevxns, 
*  Sec  Wood's  Athentt  Oxon.  edit.  1721,  Vol.  I.  p.  583. 

Steevsn». 
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That  is  not  Shakfpeare^s,  every  line,  each  verfc. 

Here  Ihall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  herfe. 

Nor  fire,  nor  cank 'ring  age, — as  Nafo  (aid 

Of  his, — thy  wit-fraught  book  Ihall  once  invade  : 

Nor  (hall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead. 

Though  mifs'd,  until  our  bankrout  ftage  be  fped 

(Impoflible)  with  fome  new  drain  to  out-do 

Pamons  "  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo ;" 

Or  till  I  hear  a  fcene  more  nobly  uke^ 

Than  when  thy  half-fword  parlying  Romans  {pake: 

Till  thefe,  till  any  of  thy  volume's  reft. 

Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling,  be  exprefs'd. 

Be  fure,  our  Shakfpeare,  thou  canil  never  die. 

But,  crown'd  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 

L.  DiGGES/ 


To  the  Memory  of  Matter  W.  Shakspeare. 

We  wonder'd,  Shakfpeare,  that  thou  went'ft  h 
foon 
From  the  world's  ftage  to  the  grave's  tiring-room : 
We  thought  thee  dead ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 
Tells  thy  fpedlators,  that  thou  went'ft  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applaufe :  an  adlor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  ad:  a  fecond  part; 
That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality. 
This  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite,  J.  M.* 


^  See  Wood's  Athen<s  Oxonienfes,  Vol.  I.  p.  599  and  600,  edit, 
1721.  H is  tranflation  of  Claadian's  Rape  of  Pro/trpine  was  entered 
on  the  Stationers'  books^  Od  4,  1617*     Steevbns. 

It  was  printed  in  the  fame  year.     Malon  e. 

5  Perhaps  John  Marfton.    Steevens. 
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Upon  the  effigies  of  my  worthy  Friend^ 

the  Author,   Mafter  William  Shaksp£are,  and 
his  Works. 

Spectator,  this  life's  Ihadow  is ; — to  fee 
The  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he. 
Turn  reader:  but  obferve  his  comick  vein. 
Laugh ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragick  ftrain. 
Then  weep :  fo, — when  thou  find'ft  two  contraries. 
Two  different  paffions  from  thy  rapt  foul  rife, — 
Say,  (who  alone  effed  fuch  wonders  could,) 
Rare  Shakfpeare  to  the  life  thou  doft  behold.^ 


On  worthy  Mafler  Shakspeare, 
and  his  Poems. 

A  mind  refleding  ages  pafl,  whofe  clear 
And  equal  furface  can  make  things  appear, 
Diflant  a  thoufand  years,  and  reprefent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours,  juft  extent: 
To  outrun  hafly  time,  retrieve  the  fates. 
Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confufed  lie 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality : 
In  that  deep  duflcy  dungeon,  to  difcem 
A  royal  ghoft  from  churls ;  by  art  to  Icam 
The  phyfiognomy  of  (hades,  and  give 
Them  fudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  live; 
What  ftory  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 
At  fecond  hand,  and  pidlure  without  brain, 
Senfelefs  and  foul-lefs  (hews :  To  give  a  ftage, — 
Ample,  and  true  with  life,— voice,  adlion,  age. 


^  Thefe  verfcs  firft  appeared  in  the  folio,  i6j2*    There  is  no 
name  fubfcribed  to  them.    Malonb, 
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As  Plato's  year,  and  new  fcene  of  the  world. 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd : 
To  raife  our  ancient  fovereigns  from  their  herfc. 
Make  kings  his  fubjedts  ;  by  exchanging  verfc 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  prefent  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 
Yet  fo  to  temper  paflion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleafure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears^ 
Both  weep  and  fmile ;  fearfijl  at  plots  fo  fad. 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abus*d,  and  glad 
To  be  abus'd ;  affedted  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  falfe,  pleas 'd  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  ftart,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'd;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  paft  made  paftime,  and  in  ugly  fort 
Difgorging  up  his  ravin  for  our  fport : — 
— While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne. 
Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  fecret  engines ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love ; 
To  ftrikc  up  and  ftroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  fteer  the  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 

Mold  us  anew,  ftoln  from  ourfelves : 

This, — and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  ex- 

prefs'd 
But  by  himfelf,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breaft, — 
Was  Shakfpeare's  freehold;   which  his  cunning 

brain 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train; — 
The  bufkin'd  mufe,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  filver-voiced  lady,  the  moft  fair 
Calliope,  whofe  fpeaking  filence  daunts. 
And  fhe  whofe  praife  the  heavenly  body  chants, 
Thcfe  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another  ;— 
Obey'd  by  all  as  fpoufe,  but  iov'd  as  brother; — 
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And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  fable  grave, 
Frefh  green,  and  pleafant  yellow,  red  moft  brave. 
And  conftant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltlefs  white. 
The  lowly  ruflet,  and  the  fcarlet  bright: 
Branched  and  embroidered  like  the  painted  fpring; 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  firing 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  filk:  there  run 
Italian  works,  whofe  thread  the  fillers  fpun ; 
And  there  did  fing,  or  feem  to  fing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice : 
Here  hangs  a  mofly  rock;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled :  not  the  air. 
Not  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn; 
Nor  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  mufes  know. 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 
Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent,— death  may  deflroy. 
They  fay,  his  body;  but  his  verfe  fhall  live. 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hands  fhall  give: 
In  a  lefs  volume,  but  more  flrongly  bound, 
Shakfpeare  fhall  breathe  and  fpeak;  with  laurel 

crown'd. 
Which  never  fades;  fed  with  ambrofian  meat. 
In  a  well-lined  veflure,  rich,  ^nd  neat: 
So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear 

it; 
For  time  fhall  never  flain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

J.  M.  S.' 

7  Probably,  Jafjxrr  Ma}  ne.  Student,  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1604,  and  became  a  member  of  Chrift  Church,  in  Oxford,  in 
1623,  where  he  was  foon  afterwards  elected  a  Student.  In  1628 
he  took  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  in  June  1631,  that  of  a  Mafter  of 
Arts.     Thefc  verfes  fiht  appeared  in  the  folio,  1632*     Malowb. 
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A  Remembrance  of  fome  Englilh  Poets.    By 
Richard  Barncfield,  1598. 

And  Shakfpeare  thou,  whofe  honey-flowing  vein 
(Pleafing  the  world,)  thy  praifes  doth  contain, 
Whofe  renus,  and  whofe  Lucrece^  fweet  and  chafte. 
Thy  name  in  fame's  immortal  book  hath  plac'd^ 
Live  ever  you,  at  leaft  in  fame,  live  ever ! 
Well  may  the  body  die,  but  fame  die  never. 


England's  Mourning  Garment^  &c.  1603. 

Nor  doth  the  filver-tongued  Mclicert 

Drop  from  his  honied  mufe  one  (able  tear. 

To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  dcfcrt. 
And  to  his  laies  open'd  her  royal  ear. 

Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 

And  fing  her  Rape,  done  by  that  ^arquin,  death. 


To  Mafter  W.  Shakspeare. 

Shakfpeare,  that  nimble  Mercury  thy  brain 

Lulls  many-hundred  Argus*  eyes  afleep, 
So  fit  for  all  thou  falhioneft  thy  vein. 

At  the  horfe-foot  fountain  thou  haft  drunk  full 
deep. 
Virtue's  or  vice's  theme  to  thee  all  one  is; 

Who   loves  chafte  life,  there's  Lucre ce   for  a 
teacher : 
Who  lift  read  luft,  there's  Venus  and  Adonis^ 

True  model  of  a  moft  lafcivious  lecher. 
Befides,  in  plays  thy  wit  winds  like  Meander, 

When  needy  new  comf>ofers  borrow  more 
Than  Terence  doth  from  Plautus  or  Menander: 

But  to  praife  thee  aright,  1  want  thy  ftorc. 
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Then  let   thine    own  works   thine   own  worth 

upraife^ 
And  help  to  adorn  thee  with  deferved  bays. 

Epigram  92,  in  an  ancient  coUeftion,  entitled 
Run  and  a  great  Caft^  410.  by  Tho,  Freeman, 
1 6 14. 


Extrj^d  from  Michael  Drayton's  "  Elegy  to  Henry 
Reynolds,  Efq.  of  Poets  and  Poefy.'* 

Shakfpeare,  thou  hadft  as  fmooth  a  comick  vein. 
Fitting  the  fock,  and  in  thy  natural  brain 
As  ftrong  conception,  and  as  clear  a  rage. 
As  any  one  that  traffick'd  with  the  ftage. 


An  Epitaph  on  the 
Admirable  Dramatick  Poet,  W.  Shakspeare/ 

What  needs  my  Shakfpeare  for  his  honoured 
bones. 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  Hones ; 
'Or  that  his  halIow*d  reliques  (hould  be  hid 
Under  a  ftar-ypointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  fon  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 
What  need'ft  thou  fuch  weak  witnefs  of  thy  name? 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  aftonifliment. 
Haft  built  thyfelf  a  live-long  monument: 
For  whilft,  to  the  (hame  of  flow-endeavouring  art. 
Thy  eafy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 


•  This  poem  is  one  of  thofe  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  our 
author's  plays  i632»  and  therefore  is  the  firft  of  Milton's  pieces 
that  was  publilhed.^  It  appeared »  however,  without  even  the 
initials  of  his  name.     Stbbvens. 
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Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book, 
Thofe  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impreflion  took; 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itfelf  bereaving,' 
Doft  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceivii^; 
And,  fo  fepulcher'd,  in  fuch  pomp  doft  lie. 
That  kings,  for  fuch  a  tomb,  would  wilh  to  die. 

John  Milton." 


Upon  Matter  William  Shakspeare, 
the  deceafed  Author. 

Poets  are  born,  not  made.    When  I  would  prove 
This  truth,  the  glad  remembrance  I  muft  love 
Of  never-dying  Shakfpeare,  who  alone 
Is  argument  enough  to  make  that  one. 
Firft,  that  he  was  a  poet,  none  would  doubt 
That  heard  the  applaufe  of  what  he  fees  fet  out 
Imprinted;  where  thou  haft  (I  will  not  lay. 
Reader,  his  works^  for,  to  contrive  a  play. 
To  him  'twas  none,)  the  pattern  of  all  wit. 
Art  without  art,  unparallel'd  as  yet. 
Next  Nature  only  help'd  him,  for  look  thorough 
This  whole  book,'  thou  ftiall  find  he  doth  not  borrow 


9  oy  Jtfclf  beretrvifig^']     So,  the  copy  in  Milton's  Poems, 

printed  by  Mofely  in  164c.     That  in  the  iecond  folio,  1632,  has 
•—of  berfelf  bereaving.     Malon  e. 

*  Thefe  verfes  were  written  by  Milton  in  the  year  1630.  Not- 
withftandlng  this  juft  eulogium,  and  though  the  writer  of  it  appean 
to  have  been  a  very  diligent  reader  of  the  works  of  our  poet,  from 
whofe  rich  garden  he  has  plucked  many  a  flower,  in  the  true  (pirit 
of  four  puritanical  fanftity  he  cenfured  King  Charles  I.  for  having 
made  this  *•  great  heir  of  fame  "  the  cUjet  companion  of  bis  folitudet. 
See  his  Eix&'>eKA«f-f^.     Ma  lone. 

*  The  Fortune  company,  I  find  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Mann- 
fcript,  removed  to  the  Red  Bull,  and  the  Prince's  Company  to  the 
Fortune,  in  the  year  1640;  thefe  verfes  therefore  could  not  hare 
been  written  fo  early  a»  1623.     Malow e. 
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One  phrafe  from  Greeks,  nor  Latins  imitate^ 
Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  tranflate  j 
Nor  plagiary-like  from  others  gleane. 
Nor  begs  he  from  each  witty  friend  a  fcene. 
To  piece  his  acfts  with :  all  that  he  doth  write 
Is  pure  his  own ;  plot,  language,  exquifite. 
But  O  what  praife  more  f>owerful  can  we  give 
The  dead,  than  that,  by  him,  the  king^s^men  live. 
His  players ;  which  (hould  they  but  have  (har*d  his 

fate, 
(All  elfe  expir'd  within  the  Ihort  term's  date,) 
How  could  The  Globe  have  profper'd,  fince  through 

want 
Of  change,  the  plays  and  poems  had  grown  fcant. 
But,  happy  verfe,  thou  fhalt  be  fung  and  heard. 
When  hungry  quills  (hall  be  fuch  honour  barr'd. 
Then  vanifli,  upftart  writers  to  each  ftage. 
You  needy  poctafters  of  this  age ! 
Where  Shakfpeare  liv'd  or  fpake.  Vermin,  forbear! 
Left  with  your  froth  ye  fpot  them,  come  not  near ! 
But  if  you  needs  muft  write,  if  poverty 
So  pinch,  that  otherwife  you  ftarve  and  die ; 
On  God's  name  may  the  Bull  or  Cockpit  have 
Your  lame  blank  verfe,  to  keep  you  from  the  grave : 
Or  let  new  Fortune* s  ^  younger  brethren  fee. 
What  they  can  pick  from  your  lean  induftry. 
I  do  not  wonder  when  you  offer  at 
Black-friars y  that  you  fuffer :  'tis  the  fate 
Of  richer  veins ;  prime  judgments,  that  have  far'd 
The  worfe,  with  this  dcceafed  man  compared. 
So  have  I  feen,  when  Cafar  would  appear. 
And  on  the  ftage  at  half-fword  parley  were 


^  This,  I  believe,  alludes  to  fomc  of  the  company  of  The  For- 
tune  playhoufe,  who  removed  to  the  Red  Bull.  See  a  Prologue  on 
the  removing  of  the  late  Fortune  players  to  The  Bull.  1  athaiix's 
Fancies  Theatre^  1640.     Malone. 
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Brutus  and  Cqffius^  O  how  the  audience 
Were  ravifti'd !  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence! 
When,  feme  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 
Of  tedious,  though  welUlabour'd,  Catiline ; 
Sejanus  too,  was  irkfome ;  they  priz'd  more 
"  Honeft"  lago^  or  the  jealous  Moor. 
And  though  the  Fox  and  fubtil  Alcbymijl^ 
Long  intermitted,  could  not  quite  be  mift^ 
Though  thefe  have  fham'd  all  th'  ancients,  and  m^ht 

raife 
Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays. 
Yet  thefe  fometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  dcfire, 
Adled,  have  fcarce  defrayed  the  fea-coal  fire. 
And  door-keepers :  when,  let  but  Falftaff  come, 
Hal^  Poins^  the  reft, — you  fcarce  (hall  have  a  room. 
All  is  fo  pefter'd :  Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedick  be  fcen,  lo !  in  a  trice 
The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full. 
To  hear  MalvoliOy  that  crofs-garter'd  gull. 
Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught  book, 
Whofe  found  we  would  not  hear,  on  whofe  worth 

look: 
Like  old-coin'd  gold,  whofe  lines,  in  every  page. 
Shall  pafs  true  current  to  fucceeding  age. 
But  why  do  I  dead  Shak/peare's  praife  recite  ? 
Some  fecond  Sbakfpeare  muft  of  Sbakfpeare  write; 
For  me,  'tis  needlefs  ;  fince  an  hoft  of  men 
Will  pay,  to  clap  his  praife,  to  free  my  pen.* 

Leon.  Digges. 

*  Thefe  verfes  are  prefixed  to  a  fpurioas  edition  of  Shakfpeaie's 
poems,  in  fmall  odavo,  primed  in  1640.     Malone. 
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An  Elegy  on  the  death  of  that  famous  writer  and 
adjor,  Mr.  William  SHakspeare. 

I  dare  not  do  thy  memory  that  wrong. 
Unto  our  larger  griefs  to  give  a  tongue. 
I'll  only  figh  in  earned,  and  let  fall 
My  folemn  tears  at  thy  great  funeral. 
For  every  eye  that  rains  a  fhow'r  for  thee. 
Laments  thy  lofs  in  a  fad  elegy. 
Nor  is  it  fit  each  humble  mufe  fhould  have 
Thy  worth  his  fubjed:^  now  thou  art  laid  iti  grave. 
No,  it's  a  flight  beyond  the  pitch  df  thofe, 
Whofe  worthlefs  pamphlets  are  not  fenfe  in  profe. 
Let  learned  Jonfon  flng  a  dirge  for  thee. 
And  fill  our  orb  with  mournful  harmony: 
But  we  need  no  remembfahcer;  thy  fame 
Shall  ftill  accompany  thy  honoured  name 
To  all  pofterity ;  and  make  us  be 
Senfible  of  what  we  loft,  in  lofing  thee : 
Being  the  age's  wonder;  whofe  fmooth  rhymes 
Did  more  reform  than  lafli  the  loofer  times. 
Nature  herfelf  did  her  own  felf  admire. 
As  oft  as  thou  wert  pleafdd  to  attire 
Her  in  her  native  luftre ;  and  confefs. 
Thy  drefling  was  her  chiefeft  comelinefs. 
How  can  we  then  forget  thee,  when  the  age 
Her  chiefeft  tutor,  and  the  widow'd  ftage 
Her  only  favorite,  in  thee,  hath  loft. 
And  Nature's  felf,  what  (he  did  brag  of  moft? 
Sleep  then,  rich  foul  of  numbers  !  whilft  poor  wc 
Enjoy  the  profits  of  thy  legacy ; 
And  think  it  happincfs  enough,  we  have 
So  much  of  thee  redeemed  from  the  grave. 
As  may  fuffice  to  enlighten  future  times 
With  the  bright  luftre  of  thy  matchlefs  rhymes.* 

*  Thcfc  anonymous  verfcs  are  likcwifc  prefixed  to  Shakfpcare's 
Poems,  1640*    M ALONE. 
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In  Memory  of  our  famous  Shakspeare. 

Sacred  Spirit,  whiles  thy  lyre 
Echoed  o'er  the  Arcadian  plains. 

Even  Apollo  did  admire, 

Orpheus  wondered  at  thy  drains : 

Plautus  figh'd,  Sophocles  wept 

Tears  of  anger,  for  to  hear. 
After  they  fo  long  had  flept. 

So  bright  a  genius  fhould  appear; 

Who  wrote  his  lines  with  a  fun-beam. 
More  durable  than  time  or  fate : — 

Others  boldly  do  blafpheme. 

Like  thofe  that  feem  to  preach,  but  prate 

Thou  wcrt  truly  prieft  elecfl, 

Chofen  darling  to  the  Nine, 
Such  a  trophy  to  ereA 

By  thy  wit  and  Ikill  divine. 

That  were  all  their  other  glories 

(Thine  excepted)  torn  away. 
By  thy  admirable  ftories 

Their  garments  ever  Ihall  be  gay. 

Where  thy  honoured  bones  do  lie, 
(As  Statius  once  to  Maro's  urn,} 

Thither  every  year  will  I 

Slowly  tread,  and  fadly  mourn. 

S.  Sheppard.^ 

'^  This  author  publi(hed  a  finall  volume  of  Epigratm  in  i6;i, 
among  which  this  poem  in  memory  of  Shakfpeare  is  found. 

Malone. 
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To  Shakspeare. 

Thy  Mufe*s  fugred  dainties  feem  to  us 
Like  the  fam'd  apples  of  old  Tantalus : 
For  we  (admiring)  fee  and  hear  thy  drains^ 
But  none  I  fee  or  hear  thofe  fweets  attains.* 


To  Mr,  William  Shakspeare.^ 

Shakfpeare,  we  muft  be  filent  in  thy  praife, 
*Caufe  our  encomions  will  but  blaft  thy  bays^ 
Which  envy  could  not ;  that  thou  didft  do  well. 
Let  thine  own  hiftories  prove  thy  chronicle.^ 


In  remembrance  of  Mailer  William  Shakspeare. 

Ode. 

I. 

Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  you  fing. 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  fpringj 

Your  numerous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Avon ;  for  each  flow'r. 
As  it  ne'er  knew  a  fun  or  Ihow'r, 

Hangs  there  the  penlive  head. 

II. 

Each  tree,  whofe  thick  and  fpreading  growth  hath 

made 
Rather  a  night  beneath  the  boughs  than  (hade. 

Unwilling  now  to  grow. 
Looks  like  the  plume  a  captain  wears, 
Whofe  rifled  falls  are  fteep'd  i'the  tears 

Which  from  his  laft  rage  flow. 

•  Thcfc  vcifcs  arc  taken  from  Tim  Booies  of  Efigrammes  and 
E/itapbs,  bj  Thomas  Bancroft,  Lond.  1659,  4*^*     ^^^'^  White. 
9  From  Witt  Recreathns,  &c.  i2mo.  i6fO*     Stbevens. 
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III. 

The  piteous  river  wept  itfelf  away 
Long  fince  alas  I  to  fuch  a  fwift  decay. 

That  reach  the  snap,  and  took 
If  you  a  river  there  can  fpy. 
And,  for  a  river,  your  naock'd  eye 

Will  find  a  (hallow  brook. 

William  D'Avenakt. 


Part  of  Slv»ky's  Prologue  to  The  Sifters. 

And  if  you  leave  u.s  too,  we  cannot  thrive, 
1*11  promife  neither  play  nor  poet  live 
Till  ye  come  back :  think  what  you  do ;  you  fee 
What  audience  we  have :  what  company 
To  Shakfpeare  comes  ?  whofe  mirth  did  once  be- 
guile 
Dull  hours,  and  bulkin'd,  made  even  forrow  fmile: 
So  lovely  were  the  wounds,  that  men  would  fay 
They  could  endure  the  bleeding  a  whole  day. 


See,  my  lov'd  Britons,  fee  your  Shakfpeare  rife. 
An  awful  ghoft,  confefs'd  to  human  eyes ! 
Unnam'd,  methinks,  diftinguifh'd  I  had  been 
From  other  (hades,  by  this  eternal  green. 
About  whofe  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  flrive. 
And  with  a  touch  their  withered  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpradtis'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  firft  the  ftage : 
And  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  (lore, 
•Twas,  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more : 
On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely. 
Like  fruitful  Britain  rich  without  fupply. 

Dryden's  Prologue  to  his  Alteration  of  Troilus 
and  Cre(fida. 
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Shakfpeare^  who  (taught  by  none)  did  firft  impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonfon  art: 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  thofe  his  fubjefts  law. 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reached  that  which  on  his  heights  did 

grow, 
Whilft  Jonfon  crept  and  gather'd  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digeft: 
One  imitates  him  moft,  the  other  beft. 
If  they  have  fince  out-writ  all  other  men, 
'Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakfpearc's  pen. 
Dryden's  Prologue  to  his  Alteration  of  the 
Tempeft. 


Our  Shakfpeare  wrote  too  in  an  age  as  bleft. 
The  happieft  poet  of  his  time,  and  beft ; 
A  gracious  prince's  favour  cheer'd  his  mufe, 
A  conftant  favour  he  ne'er  fear'd  to  lofe': 
Therefore  he  wrote  with  fancy  unconfin'd. 
And  thoughts  that  were  immortal  as  his  mind. 

Otway's  Prologue  to  Caius  Marius. 


Shakfpeare,  whofe  genius  to  itfelf  a  law. 
Could  men  in  every  height  of  nature  draw. 

Rowe's  Prologue  to  the  Ambitious  Stepmother. 


In  fuch  an  age  immortal  Shakfpeare  wrote. 
By  no  quaint  rules  nor  hamp'ring  criticks  taught; 
With  rough  majeftick  force  he  mov'd  the  heart. 
And  ftrength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art. 

Rowc's  Prologue  to  Jane  Shore. 


Shakfpeare,  the  genius  of  our  ifle,  whofe  mind 
(The  univerfal  mirror  of  mankind) 

L  1  4. 
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Exprefs'd  all  images,  enriched  the  ftage. 
But  fometimes  ftoop'd  to  pleafe  a  barb'rous  age. 
When  his  immortal  bays  began  to  grow. 
Rude  ^as  the  language,  and  the  humour  low. 
He,  like  the  god  of  day,  was  always  bright; 
But  rolling  in  its  courfe,  his  orb  of  light 
Was  fully'd  and  obfcur'd,  though  foaring  high. 
With  fpots  contraded  from  the  nether  Iky. 
But  whither  is  the  advent'rous  mufe  betray'd? 
Forgive  her  raflinefs,  venerable  fhade  !    - 
May  fpring  with  purple  flowers  perfume  thy  urn. 
And  Avon  with  his  greens  thy  grave  adorn ! 
Be  all  thy  faults,  whatever  faults  there  be. 
Imputed  to  the  times,  and  not  to  thee! 

Some  fcions  fhot  from  this  immortal  root. 
Their  tops  much  lower,  and  lefs  fair  the  fruit. 
Jonfon  the  tribute  of  my  verfe  might  claim. 
Had  he  riot  ftrove  to  blemifh  Shakfpeare's  name. 
But  like  the  radiant  twins  that  gild  the  fphere, 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont  next  in  pomp  appear. 

Fenton's  Epiftleto  Southerne,  171 1. 


For  lofty  fenfe. 


Creative  fancy,  and  infpedtion  keen 
Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart. 
Is  not  wild  Shakfpeare  thine  and  nature's  boaft? 

Thomfon's  Summer. 


Shakfpeare  (whom  you  and  every  playhoufe  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchlefs,  what  you  will,) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  defpight. 
Pope*s  Imitation  of  Horace's  Epiftle  to  Auguftus. 
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An  Infcription  for  a  Monument  of  Sharspc are. 

O  youths  and  virgins :  O  declining  eld : 
O  pale  misfortune's  flaves :  O  ye  who  dwell 
Unknown  with  humble  quiet;  ye  who  wait  ' 
In  courts,  or  fill  the  golden  feat  of  kings: 
O  fons  of  fport  and  pleafure :  O  thou  wretch 
Thati  wccp'ft  for  jealous  love,  or  the  fore  wounds 
Of  confcious  guilt,  or  death's  rapacious  hand. 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope :  O  ye  who  roam 
In  exile ;  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown  j  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  publick  caufe ; 
Approach :  behold  this  marble.     Know  ye  not 
The  features?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  faftiion  of  your  own  eftate. 
The  fecrets  of  your  bofom  ?  Here  then,  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  ye  (land. 
Say  to  each  other :  **  This  was  Shakfpeare's  form  ;^ 
**  Who  walk*d  in  every  path  of  human  life, 
"  Felt  every  paflion ;  and  to  all  mankind 
**  Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 
"  Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire.*' 

Akenside. 


From  the  fame  Author's  Pleafures  of  Imagination^ 
B.  III. 

•  when  lightning  fires 


The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground^ 
When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 
And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  loweft  bed. 
Heaves  his  tempeftuous  billows  to  the  (ky ; 
Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 
The  nations  tremble,  Shakfpeare  looks  abroad 
From  fome  high  cliff,  fuperiour,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war. 
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From  the  Remonftranec  of  Shakspeare, 
Suppofed  to   have  been  fpoken  at  the  Theatre- 
Royal,  when  the  French  Comedians  were  a<^ng 
by  fubfcription. 

By  the  fame  Author. 

What  though  the  footfteps  of  my  devious  roufe 
The  meafur'd  walks  of  Grecian  art  refulc  ? 
Or  though  the  franknefs  of  my  hardy  ftylc 
Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critick's  file  ? 
Yet  what  my  age  and  climate  held  to  view 
Impartial  I  furvey'd,  and  fearlefs  drew. 
And  fay,  ye  (kilful  in  the  human  heart. 
Who  know  to  prize  a  poet's  nobleft  part. 
What  age,  what  clime,  could  e'er  an  ampler  field 
For  lofty  thought,  for  daring  fancy  yield  ? 
I  faw  this  England  break  the  fhameful  bands 
Forg'd  for  the  fouls  of  men  by  facred  hands ; 
I  faw  each  groaning  realm  her  aid  implore ; 
Her  fons  the  heroes  of  each  warlike  Ihore ; 
Her  naval  ftandard,  (the  dire  Spaniard's  bane,) 
Obey'd  through  all  the  circuit  of  the  main. 
Then  too  great  commerce,  for  a  late-found  world. 
Around  your  coaft  her  eager  fails  unfurl'd  : 
New  hopes  new  paflions  thence  the  bofom  fir'd ; 
New  plans,  new  arts,  the  genius  thence  infpir'd ; 
Thence  every  fcenc  which  private  fortune  knows. 
In  ftronger  life,  with  bolder  fpirit,  rofe. 

Difgrac'd  I  this  full profpeft  which  I  drew? 
My  colours  languid,  or  my  (Irokcs  untrue  ? 
Have  not  your  fages,  warriors,  fwains,  and  kings, 
Confefs'd  the  living  draught  of  men  and  things  ? 
What  other  bard  in  any  clime  appears. 
Alike  the  mafter  of  your  fmiles  and  tears  ? 
Yet  have  1  deign'd  your  audience  to  entice 
With  wretched  bribes  to  luxury  and  vice? 
I 
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Or  have  my  various  fcenes  a  purpofe  known, 
Which  freedom,  virtue,  glory,  might  not  own  ? 


When  learninjg's  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes 
Fiisft  rear'd  the  uage,  immortal  Shakfpeare  rofe ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour*d  life  he  drew, 
Exhaufted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new  : 
Exigence  faw  him  fpurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  time  toil*d  after  him  in  vain : 
His  powerful  ftrokes  prefiding  truth  imprefs*d. 
And  unrefifted  paffion  ftorm^d  the  breaft. 

Prologue  at  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  Theatre 
in  1747.     By  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon. 


Upon  Shakfpeare's  Monument  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Great  Homer's  birth  feven  rival  cities  claim; 

Too  mighty  fuch  monopoly  of  fame. 

Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  Homer  owe 

His  wond'rous  worth;  what  Egypt  could  bellow. 

With  all  the  fchools  of  Greece  and  Afia  join'd. 

Enlarged  the  immenfe  expanfion  of  his  mind : 

Nor  yet  unrival'd  the  Masonian  drain; 

The  Britifh  Eagle  *  and  the  Mantuan  Swan 

Tow'r  equal  heights.     But,  happier  Stratford,  thou 

With  incontefted  laurels  deck  thy  brow ; 

Thy  bard    was    thine  un/cbool*d,   and   from  thee 

brought 
More  than  all  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Afia  taught; 
Not  Homer's  felf  fuch  matchlefs  laurels  won; 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thy  Shakfpeare  none. 

T.  Seward. 

*  Milton, 
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From  Mr.  Collinses  Epiftle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
on  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  works. 

Hard  was  the  lot  thofe  injur'd  drains  endur'd, 
Uiiown'd  by  fcienqe,  and  by  years  obfcur'd: 
Fair  fancy  wept;  and  echoing  fighs  confcfs'd 
A  fixt  defpair  in  every  tuneful  breaft. 
Not  with  more  grief  the  afflifted  fwains  appear, 
When  wintry  winds  deform  the  plenteous  year; 
When  lingering  frofts  the  ruin'd  feats  invade 
Where  Peace  reforted,  and  the  Graces  play'd. 

Each  rifing  art^  by  juft  gradation  moves. 
Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  on  age  improves : 
The  mufe  alone  unequal  dealt  her  rage. 
And  grac'd  with  nobleft  pomp  her  earlieft  llage. 
Preferv'd  through  time,  the  fpeaking  fcenes  im- 
part 
Each  changeful  wifli  of  Phaedra's  torrur'd  heart; 
Or  paint  the  curfe,  that  mark'd  the  Theban's' 

reign, 
A  bed  inceftuous,  and  a  father  flain. 
With  kind  concern  our  pitying  eyes  overflow. 
Trace  the  fad  tale,  and  own  another's  woe. 

To  Rome  remov'd,  with  wit  fecure  to  pleafe. 
The  comick  fifters  kept  their  native  eafe. 
With  jealous  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 
Her  own  Menander's  art  almoft  excell'd: 
But  every  Mufe  effay'd  to  raife  in  vain 
Some  labour'd  rival  of  her  tragick  drain ; 
Illyflus'  laurels,  though  transferred  with  toil, 
Droop'd  their  fair  leaves,  nor  knew  th'  unfriendly 
foil. 

^  The  Oedipus  of  Sophocles. 
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As  arts  expir'd,  reiiftlefs  Dullnefs  rofe ; 
Goths,  priefts,  or  Vandals,— all  were  learning's 

foes. 
Till  Julius*  firft  recalled  each  exil*d  maid. 
And  Cofmo  own*d  them  in  the  Etrurian  fliade : 
Then  deeply  Ikill'd  in  love's  engaging  theme. 
The  foft  Provencial  pafs'd  to  Arno's  ft  ream: 
With  graceful  eafe  the  wanton  lyre  he  ftrung; 
Sweet  flow'd  the  lays, — but  love  was  all  he  fung. 
The  gay  defcription  could  not  fail  to  move; 
For,  led  by  nature,  all  are  friends  to  love. 

But  heaven,  ftill  various  in  its  works,  decreed 
The  perfedt  boaft  of  time  (hould  laft  fucceed. 
The  beauteous  union  muft  appear  at  length. 
Of  Tufcan  fency,  and  Athenian  ftrength : 
One  greater  Mufe  Eliza's  reign  adorn. 
And  even  a  Shakfpeare  to  her  fame  be  born. 

Yet  ah !  fo  bright  her  morning's  opening  ray. 
In  vain  our  Britain  hop'd  an  equal  day. 
No  fecond  growth  the  weftern  ifle  could  bear. 
At  once  exhaufted  with  too  rich  a  year. 
Too  nicely  Jonfon  knew  the  critick's  part ; 
Nature  in  him  was  almoft  loft  in  art. 
Of  fofter  mold  the  gentle  Fletcher  came. 
The  next  in  order,  as  the  next  in  name. 
With  pleas'd  attention  'midft  his  fcenes  we  find 
Each  glowing  thought,  that  warms   the    female 

mind; 
Each  melting  figh,  and  every  tender  tear. 
The  lover's  wifties,  and  the  virgin's  fear. 
His  every  ftrain  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own;  * 
But  ftronger  Shakfpeare  felt  for  man  alone : 

^  Julius  II.  the  inunediate  predccefibr  of  Leo  X. 

^  Their  chaniAen  are  thus  diilinguilhed  by  Mr.  Dryden. 
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Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  paflions  fland 
Th*  unrivaird  pidlure  of  his  early  hand. 

With  gradual  fteps/  and  flow,  exa<3:er  France 
Saw  Art's  fair  empire  o'er  her  fhores  advance: 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfe&ion  knew, 
CorrecSy  bold,  and  juft  in  all  fhe  drew: 
Till  late  Corneille,  with  Lucan's "'  fpirit  lir*d, 
Breath'd  the  free  ftrain,  as  Rome  and  He  infpir'd; 
And  claffick  judgment  gain'd  to  fwcet  Racine 
The  temperate  ftrength  of  Maro's  chaftcr  line. 

But  wilder  far  the  Britifli  laurel  fpread. 
And  wreaths  lefs  artful  crown  our  poet's  head. 
Yet  He  alone  to  every  fcene  could  give 
The  hiftorian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live. 
Wak'd  at  his  call  I  view,  with  glad  furprizc, 
Majeftick  forms  of  mighty  monarchs  rile. 
There  Henry's  trumpets  fpread  their  loud  alarms. 
And  laurell'd  Conqueft  waits  her  hero's  arms. 
Here  gentler  Edward  claims  a  pitying  figh. 
Scarce  born  to  honours,  and  fo  foon  to  die! 
Yet  (hall  thy  throne,  unhappy  infant,  bring 
No  beam  of  comfort  to  the  guilty  king: 
The  time  (hall  come,^  when  Glofter's  heart  ihall 

bleed 
In  life's  laft  hours,  with  horror  of  the  deed: 
When  dreary  vifions  (hall  at  laft  prefent 
Thy  vengeful  image  in  the  midnight  tent : 


6  About  the  time  of  Shakfpcare,  the  poet  Hardy  was  io  great 
icputc  in  France.  He  wrote,  according  to  Fontenclle,  fix  hundred 
plays.  The  French  poets  after  him  applied  themfeives  in  general 
to  the  corredl  improvement  of  the  flage^  which  was  almoil  toully 
difregarded  by  thofe  of  our  own  country,  Jonfon  excepted. 

'  The  favourite  author  of  the  elder  Corneille. 

•  Turno  tempus  crit,  magno  c^m  optaverit  emptum 
Inta^um  Pallanta,  &;c. 
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Thy  hand  unfcen  the  fee  ret  death  fhall  bear. 
Blunt  the  weak  fword,  and  break  the  oppreflive 
fpear. 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  fancy  charm 'd,  we  find 
Some  fweet  illufion  of  the  cheated  mind. 
Oft,  wild  of  wing,  fhe  calls  the  foul  to  rove 
With  humbler  nature,  in  the  rural  grove; 
Where  fwains  contented  own  the  quiet  fcene. 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green : 
Drefs'd  by  her  hand,  the  woods  and  vallies  fmile. 
And  Spring  diffiifive  decks  the  inchanted  ifle. 

O  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  bled. 
Come,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  willing  bread ! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  Ihall  feel. 
Thy  fongs  fupport  me,  and  thy  morals  heal. 
There  every  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may  raife. 
There  native  mulick  dwells  in  all  the  lays. 
O  might  fome  verfe  with  happieft  (kill  perfuade 
Expreffivc  Pifture  to  adopt  thine  aid ! 
What  wondrous  draughts  might  rife  from  every 

page! 
What  other  Raphaels  charm  a  diflant  age ! 

Methinks  even  now  I  view  fome  free  defign. 
Where  breathing  Nature  lives  in  every  line : 
Chaftc  and  fubdued  the  modeft  lights  decay. 
Steal  into  (hades,  and  mildly  melt  away. 
— ^And  fee,  where  Antony,''  in  tears  approved. 
Guards  the  pale  relic ks  of  the  chief  he  lov'd : 
O'er  the  cold  corfe  the  warrior  feems  to  bend. 
Deep  funk  in  grief,  and  mourns  his  murder'd  friend ! 
Still  as  they  prefs,  he  calls  on  all  around. 
Lifts  the  torn  robe,  and  points  the  bleeding  wound. 

V  Sec  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Cacfar. 
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But  who  IS  he/  whofe  brows  exalted  bear 
A  wrath  impatient,  and  a  fiercer  air? 
Awake  to  ail  that  injur'd  worth  can  feel. 
On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  the  avengingJfteeL 
Yet  (hall  not  war's  infatiate  fury  fall 
(So  heaven  ordains  it)  on  the  deftin'd  wall. 
See  the  fond  mother,  *midft  the  plaintive  train. 
Hung  on  his  knees,  and  proftrate  on  the  plaia! 
Touch'd  to  the  foul,  in  vain  he  drives  to  hide 
The  fon's  afFedion  in  the  Roman's  pride : 
O'er  all  the  man  conflidling  paflions  rife. 
Rage  grafps  the  fword,  while  Pity  melts  the  e)xs. 


Methinks  I  fee  with  Fancy's  magick  eye. 

The  (hade  of  Shakfpeare,  in  yon  azure  (ky. 

On  yon  high  cloud  behold  the  bard  advance. 

Piercing  all  Nature  with  a  fingle  glance : 

In  various  attitudes  around  him  (land 

The  Paflions,  waiting  for  his  dread  command. 

Firft  kneeling  Love  before  his  feet  appears. 

And  mufically  fighing  melts  in  tears. 

Near  him  fell  Jealoufy  with  fury  burns. 

And  into  ftorms  the  amorous  breathings  turns ; 

Then  Hope  with  heavenward  look,  and  Joy  draws 

near. 
While  palfied  Terror  trembles  in  the  rear. 
Such  Shakfpeare's  train  of  horror  and  delight,  &c. 
Chriftophcr  Smart's  Prologue  to  Othello,  175 1. 


What  are  the  lays  of  artful  Addifon, 
Coldly  corredl,  to  Shakfpeare's  warblings  wild? 
Whom  on  the  winding  Avon's  willow'd  banks 
Fair  Fancy  found,  and  bore  the  fmiling  babe 

*  Coriolanus,     See  Mr.  Spcncc's  dialogue  on  the  Odyfley. 
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To  a  clofe  cavern:  (ftill  the  fhepherds  fhew 
The  facred  place^  whence  with  religious  awe 
They  hear,  returning  from  the  field  at  eve. 
Strange  whifp'ring  of  fweet  mufick  through  the  air :) 
Here,  as  with  honey  gather'd  from  the  rock. 
She  fed  the  little  prattler,  and  with  fongs 
Oft  footh'd  his  wond'ring  ears ;  with  deep  delight 
On  her  foft  lap  he  fat,  and  caught  the  founds. 

The  Enthufiaft,  or  the  Lover  of  Nature,  a  Poem, 
by  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Warton. 


From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton's  Addrefs  to  the 
Queen  on  her  Marriage. 

Here,  .boldly  marked  with  every  living  hue. 
Nature's  unbounded  portrait  Shakfpeare  drew : 
But  chief,  the  dreadful  group  of  human  woes 
The  daring  artift's  tragick  pencil  chofc ; 
Explor'd  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breaft, 
Thofe  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tiffued  veft. 


Monody,  written  near  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Avon,  thy  rural  views,  thy  paftures  wild. 
The  willows  that  o'erhang  thy  twilight  edge. 
Their  boughs  entangling  with  the  embattled  fedgc; 
Thy  brink  with  watery  foliage  quaintly  fring'd. 
Thy  furface  with  refledled  verdure  ting'd  ; 
Sooth  me  with  many  a  pcnfive  pleafure  mild. 
But  while  I  mufe,  that  here  the  Bard  Divine 
Whofe  facred  duft  yon  high-arch'd  ifles  inclofe. 
Where  the  tall  windows  rife  in  (lately  rows. 
Above  th*  embowering  fhade. 
Here  firft,  at  Fancy's  fairy-circled  Ihrine, 
Of  daifies  pied  his  infant  offering  made ; 
Vol.  II.  M  m 
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Here  playful  yet,  in  (Iripling  yeara  unripe, 

Fram'd  of  thy  reeds  a  fhrill  and  artlefs  pipe: 

Sudden  thy  beauties,  Avon,  all  are  fled^ 

As  at  the  waving  of  fome  magick  wand ; 

An  holy  trance  my  charmed  fpirit  wings. 

And  aweful  fhapes  of  leaders  and  of  kings. 

People  the  bufy  mead. 

Like  fpe&res  fwarming  to  the  wifard's  hall ; 

And  flowly  pace,  and  point  with  trembling  hand 

The  wounds  ilUcover'd  by  the  purple  pall. 

Before  me  Pity  feems  to  (land, 

A  weeping  mourner,  fmote  with  anguifli  fore. 

To  fee  Misfortune  rend  in  frantick  mood 

His  robe,  with  regal  woes  embroider'd  o*er. 

Pale  Terror  leads  the  vifionary  band. 

And  flernly  (hakes  his  fceptre^  dropping  blood. 

By  the  fame. 


Far  from  the  fun  and  fummer  gale. 

In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid. 

What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  ftray'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 

Her  awful  face :  The  dauntlefs  child 

Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  fmii'd. 

This  pencil  take  (Ihe  faid)  whofe  colours  clear 

Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 

Thine  too  thefe  golden  keys,  immortal  boy ! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy ; 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears. 

Or  ope  the  facred  fource  of  fympathetick  tears.' 

Gray's  Ode  on  the  Progrcis  of  Poefy. 

'  An  ingenious  pcrfon,  who  fcnt  Mr.  Gray  his  remarks  anooy* 

ifioufly  on  this  and  the  following  Ode  foon  after  they  were  pub- 

lifhed,  eives  this  Itanza   and  the  following  a  very  juft  and  wcll- 

cxprefTed  eulogy :  ••  A  poet  is  perhaps  never  more  conciliating  than 
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Next  Shakfpcarc  fat,  irregularly  great. 
And  in  his  hand  a  magick  rod  did  hold. 
Which  vifionary  beings  did  create. 
And  turn  the  foulcft  drofs  to  pureft  gold : 
Whatever  fpirits  rove  in  earth  or  air. 
Or  bad,  or  good,  obey  his  dread  command ; 
To  his  behells  thefc  willingly  repair, 
Thofe  aw'd  by  terrors  of  his  magick  wand. 
The  which  not  all  their  powers  united  might  with- 
ftand. 

Lloyd's  Progrcfs  of  Envy,  i75i« 


Oh,  where's  the  bard,  who  at  one  view 
Could  look  the  whole  creation  through^ 
Who  traversed  all  the  human  heart. 
Without  recourfe  to  Grecian  art? 
He  fcorn'd  the  rules  of  imitation. 
Of  altering,  pilfering,  and  tranflation^ 
Nor  painted  horror,  grief,  or  rage. 
From  models  of  a  former  age ; 
The  bright  original  he  took. 
And  tore  the  leaf  from  nature's  book. 
*Tis  Shakfpeare. — 

Lloyd's  Shakefpeare,  a  Poem. 

when  he  praifes  ^vourite  predeceflbrs  in  his  art.  Milton  is  not 
more  the  pride  than  Shakfpeare  the  love  of  their  country:  It  b 
therefore  equally  judicious  to  diffufe  a  tendernefs  and  a  grace 
through  the  praife  of  Shakfpeare,  as  to  extol  in  a  drain  more  ele- 
vated and  fonorous  the  boundlefs  foarings  of  Milton's  imagina- 
tion." The  critick  has  here  well  noted  the  beaut}'  of  contraft 
which  refults  from  the  two  defcriptions;  yet  it  is  further  to  be 
obiervedy  to  the  honour  of  our  poet's  judgement,  that  the  tendernefs 
and  grace  in  the  former,  dees  not  prevent  it  from  ftrongly  cha- 
raderiitng  the  three  capita]  perfedions  of  Shakfpeare's  genius ;  and 
when  he  defcribes  his  power  of  exciting  terror  (a  fpecies  of  the 
fublime]  he  ceafes  to  be  diffufe,  and  becomes,  as  he  ought  to  bc^ 
concife  and  energetical.    Mason. 

M  m  2 
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In  the  firfl  feat»  in  robe  of  various  dies 

A  noble  wildnefs  flafhing  from  his  eyes. 

Sat  Shakfpeare. — In  one  hand  a  w-and  he  bore. 

For  mighty  wonders  &m*d  in  days  of  yore ; 

The  other  held  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 

Obedient  turn'd,  and  own'd  a  mailer's  (kill : 

Things  of  the  nobleft  kind  his  genius  drew. 

And  look'd  through  nature  at  a  fingle  view : 

A  loofe  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  foul. 

And  taught  new  lands  to  rife,  new  (eas  to  roll ; 

Call'd  into  being  fcenes  unknown  before. 

And,  pafling  nature's  bounds,  was  fomething  more. 

Churchill's  Rofciad. 
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